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PREFACE. 


Volume  38  covers  the  published  parts  of  the  Journal  for  the 
years  1952,  1953,  1954  and  1955,  the  first  three  being  edited  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Houseman  and  the  fourth  by  the  present  editor. 

Mr.  Houseman  was  elected  Honorary  Editor  of  the  Journal 
in  1924  so,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  had  served  in  this 
capacity  for  30  years.  The  first  part  he  edited  was  no.  126  and 
the  last  no.  151  so  25  parts  were  put  through  the  press  by  him. 
This  is  a remarkable  record.  His  task  was  made  more  difficult  and 
formidable  by  the  difficulties  of  publishing  anything  in  the  war 
years  1939-1946  and  of  the  ever  increasing  costs  of  printing  during, 
and  since,  that  period.  To  Mr.  Houseman  not  only  this  Society 
and  the  hundreds  of  contributors  whose  papers  he  had  handled 
but  the  much  wider  world  of  scholars  and  scholarship  beyond 
owe  him  a very  real  and  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  May  his 
retirement  be  long  and  happy!  I would  like  to  add  my  personal 
thanks  : in  the  preparation  of  this  single  part  I have  found 
occasion  time  and  time  again  to  seek  Mr.  Houseman’s  help  and 
advice;  I have  met  with  never  failing  courtesy  and  assistance. 

LESLIE  P.  WENHAM,  Hon.  Editor. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


THE  DATE  OF  THE  VISIT  OF  KING  CHARLES  I 

TO  HULL  IN  1639. 

The  visit  of  King  Charles  I to  Hull  in  April  1639  has  not 
unnaturally  been  eclipsed  by  his  repulse  from  the  town  in  April 
1642.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  incident  of  considerable  interest  for 
which  the  extant  sources  are  unfortunately  not  very  satisfactory. 
Copious  details  are  contained  in  Abraham  de  la  Pryme ’s  manus- 
script  ‘History,  Antiquities,  and  Description  of  the  Town  and 
County  of  Kingston  upon  Hull’  compiled  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  original  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Hull  Central  Library  and  of  which  several  copies  exist.1  But 
not  only  are  the  extracts  from  the  corporation  records  made  by 
De  la  Pryme  no  longer  known  to  be  in  existence,  but  the  original 
documents  upon  which  he  presumably  based  his  narrative  of  the 
King's  visit,  are  also  not  now  to  be  found  among  the  Hull  muni- 
cipal archives.  I am  informed  that  apart  from  references  in  Account 
Books  to  payments  for  work  carried  out  in  connexion  with  the 
King’s  visit,  the  only  memorandum  which  deals  with  it  is  an 
entry  in  Bench  Book  V (f.  250),  under  date  1 April  1639,  printed 
by  J.  R.  Boyle  in  his  A Modern  Literary  Fraud  : The  Johnson  MSS. 
(1893).2  The  opening  words  are  as  follows  : 

‘WHEREAS  the  Kinges  Matie  is  now  att  Yorke  beinge  to 
goe  from  thence  shortly  further  into  the  Northerne  p’tes, 
but  is  thought  wilbe  att  the  Towne  before  his  goinge  into 
the  North’. 

De  la  Pryme  does  not  furnish  us  with  the  precise  date  of 
Charles’s  visit  to  Hull  : no  record  of  it  has  been  kept  either  in  the 
municipal  archives  or  among  the  State  Papers  Domestic.  De  la 
Pryme  went  badly  astray  when  he  stated  that  it  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  April  1639.  In  reality  the  King  and  his  retinue  left 
London  for  the  Scottish  campaign  on  Wednesday  27  March  and 
reached  York  on  Saturday  the  30th.  His  decision  while  at  York 
to  visit  Hull,  a key  port,  to  inspect  the  fortifications  and  the 
magazine  which  had  recently  been  established  there,  was  obviously 

1 De  la  Pryme’s  narrative  forms  the  basis  of  the  accounts  of  the  Royal 
visit  printed  by  the  three  eighteenth-century  historians  of  Hull,  Thomas 
Gent  (1735),  George  Hadley  (1788),  and  John  Tickell  (1796). 

2 Appendix  C,  pp.  47-8. 
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expected  but  not  absolutely  certain  when  the  bench  was  called 
on  1 April.  De  la  Pryme,  strangely  disregarding  this  fact  and 
omitting  the  date  of  the  bench,  makes  it  consequent  upon  Charles 
sending  a message  to  the  mayor  of  his  intended  coming  ‘two  or 
three  days  beforehand’.  Actually,  the  royal  intimation  must 
have  been  received  almost  immediately  after  the  summoning  of 
the  bench  : De  la  Pryme’s  ‘two  or  three  days’  and  his  later  refer- 
ence to  the  short  time  available  for  preparation  can  be  shown  to 
be  founded  upon  a true  tradition.  For  the  date  of  the  King’s 
visit,  although  ignored  by  official  records,  has  been  happily  pre- 
served in  a private  letter.  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  who  accompanied 
Charles  to  York,  writing  to  his  son  Ralph  on  1 April  says  T ‘The 
King  goes  to  see  the  fortifyeations  at  Hull  on  Thursday  next’, 
i.e.  4 April.  The  night  of  the  4th  was  passed  at  Hull  and  that  of 
the  5th  at  Beverley,  Charles  getting  back  to  York  on  Saturday 
the  6th  in  time  to  spend  Palm  Sunday  and  the  rest  of  Holy  Week 
there,  including  the  ‘keeping  of  his  Maundy’.  He  made  at  least 
one  other  excursion  during  his  four  weeks’  stay  in  the  northern 
capital,  visiting  Selby  on  Wednesday  17  April.2 

M.  R.  Toynbee. 

A FURTHER  NOTE  ON  HENRY  CHEERE. 

Since  writing  the  above  notes,  further  searching  among 
the  Grimston  correspondence,  has  enabled  the  writer  to  identify 
another  of  Cheere’s  monuments,  and  has  also  yielded  three  letters 
by  the  sculptor  himself.  We  have  already  noted  that  the  Kilnwick 
estate  was  left  by  the  Admiral  to  his  second  cousin  Thomas 
Grimston.  The  latter,  however,  only  survived  him  by  four  years 
and  died  in  London  on  22  October  1751.  When  he  purchased  the 
Kilnwick  estate  on  Medley's  behalf  in  1747,  the  former  owner 
Colonel  Thomas  Condon,  was  effecting  certain  alterations  to  the 
building,  which  were  as  yet  incomplete.  The  work  included 
several  new  ceilings,  notably  one  over  the  fine  Elizabethan  stair- 
case, the  accounts  for  which  ceiling  are  still  in  existence.  This 
supplies  us  with  a detailed  statement  of  the  cost.  The  account 
was  rendered  to  Colonel  Condon,  who  presumably  had  to  finish 
the  work  as  part  of  the  agreement. 

It  would  seem  however  that  further  alterations  were  under- 
taken by  John  Grimston  when  he  inherited  the  property  on  his 
father’s  death.  This  will  explain  the  references  to  chimney  pieces 
in  the  letters.  The  monument  for  Thomas  must  have  been  com- 
missioned soon  after  his  death,  and  on  20  August  1752  Richard 

1 Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  181. 

2 Calendar  of  State  Papers  Domestic,  1639,  p.  58.  Letter  of  Thomas 

Windebanke  to  his  father,  Secretary  Windebanke,  York,  19  April  : ‘On 
Wednesday  last  I waited  on  his  Majesty  to  Selby,  where  we  saw  seven 
troops ’. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Fay,  Director  of  the  Kingston-upon-Hull 
Municipal  Museums,  Mr.  R.  F.  Parrott,  Record  Clerk  at  the  Hull  Guildhall, 
and  Mr.  W.  Foot  Walker,  Joint  Secretary  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian 
Society,  for  invaluable  help  in  the  course  of  preparing  this  Note. 
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Seward  writes  to  say  ‘My  Uncle  . . . proposes  going  this  morning 
to  Mr.  Cheere’s  to  hasten  what  he  has  in  hand  for  you/  A Post 
Scriptum  to  this  letter  adds  ‘My  Uncle  is  just  now  returned  from 
Mr.  Cheere’s  who  says  he  will  write  you  himself  very  soon.’ 

Three  months  elapsed  before  Cheere’s  first  extant  letter  was 
written,  but  in  the  meantime  Mr.  P.  Harcourt  writes  to  say  ‘I 
went  to  Mr.  Cheere’s.  The  Monument  is  in  such  forwardness  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  work  that  you  might  have  All  in  about  3 
weeks.  The  Sienna  Marble  and  the  Statuary  that  is  to  accompany 
it  in  the  chimney  peice  are  both  the  most  beautifull  I ever  saw. 
There  is  not  the  least  vein  or  spot  in  the  White  which  is  very 
rare  to  meet  with.  The  Black  slab  with  gold  Veins  is  very  hand- 
some, but  something  deeper  than  you  ordered  about  4 Inches, 
which  renders  it  infinitely  more  handsome  and  Mr.  Cheere  is 
rejoiced  that  you  will  see  All  before  he  sends  ’em.  All  shall  be 
ready  against  your  coming.  I have  ordered  him  not  to  cut  the 
Slab  till  you  see  It  as  your  Room  will  bear  One  of  that  size  and 
you  must  pay  for  the  whole,  for  the  peice  that  will  be  cut  off 
being  so  little  both  in  length  & depth  will  be  of  no  use  to  him.’ 

The  first  of  Cheere’s  letters  dates  from  the  next  month  : — 
Sir, 

I received  the  favour  of  yours.  I will  send  the  Chimney 
peice  & Slabs  by  one  of  the  first  Vessells  & ye  Monument  very 
soon  after.  As  I found  by  the  Gentleman  that  I should  have  a 
little  more  time  I stopt  a little  with  the  Monument  as  I was  just 
then  greatly  hurried  which  I hope  you  will  excuse.  It  is  all  workt 
but  wants  pollishing  & fitting  together,  which  I am  hastening 
with  as  much  (as)  I can,  and  will  send  it  as  soon  as  Possible. 

There  shall  be  no  time  lost  to  Compleat  it.  The  Sienna  & 
Statuary  of  the  Chimney  peice  is  extreamly  fine.  I have  taken 
very  particular  care  with  it  & I hope  Sir  will  please  you. 

The  Chimney  & Slabs  shall  certainly  go  directly,  & I hope 
to  send  ye  Monument  in  a very  short  time  as  ther’s  not  much  to 
do  to  it. 

I am  Sir  Your  most 

Obliged  & obedient  Servant  to  Command 

Henry  Cheere. 

Westminster  November  9th  1752. 

The  Chimney  piece  was  duly  finished  and  despatched  to  Hull, 
but  some  delay  was  experienced  with  the  monument  as  the  second 
letter  shows. 

Sir, 

About  a Week  agoe  the  Chimney  peice  was  put  on  board 
the  London  Cutter  Wm.  Clapton  Master  for  Hull.  There  is  four 
Cases  Number’d  & directed  as  You  were  pleas’d  to  Order  which 
I hope  will  Arrive  safe  & that  ye  Chimney  will  please.  It  cannot 
be  finer  or  bettter  than  it  is.  I beg  Sir  that  you  will  be  so  good  to 
Excuse  my  not  haveing  sent  the  Monument  with  the  rest.  The 
painter  that  does  ye  Inscriptions  (&  there  is  but  one  in  town  that 
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I know  of)  has  been  very  ill  sometime  which  has  prevented  me, 
but  he  is  better  & I hope  will  be  able  to  do  it.  If  he  can  I intend 
to  send  it  by  one  of  the  next  Vessels.  I heartily  wish  You  Sir  all 
Happiness, 

& am  Sir  Your  most 

Obliged  & Obedient  Servant 
to  Command, 

Henry  Cheere. 

Westminster  December  2nd  1752. 

So  long  was  the  monument  in  reaching  Hull,  that  a letter  of 
enquiry  was  sent,  to  which  Cheere  replied  : — 

Sir, 

The  Chimney  peice  & Slab  & Coves  & hearth  was  put  on 
board  the  London  Cutter,  Wm.  Clapsen  Master  for  hull  the  25th 
of  November  of  which  I writ  You  an  Account  but  fear  you  did 
not  receive  it,  on  Account  of  a letter  I received  this  day  from 
Mr.  Harcourt  from  Buckinghamshire.  I hope  before  this  they 
are  got  safe.  There  is  four  Cases  directed  as  You  were  pleas’d  to 
Order.  The  Monument  I should  have  sent  by  ye  next  Vessel  but 
that  I was  hindred  by  the  Man  that  draws  & paints  ye  Inscrip- 
tions falling  & Continueing  ill,  which  I beg  Sir  You  will  be  so 
good  to  excuse. 

I am  Sir  Your  most  obliged 

A Obedient  Servant  to  Command 

Henry  Cheere. 

Westminster  December  12th  1752. 

Two  other  letters  are  of  interest.  The  first  was  written  by  one  of 
Cheere’s  workmen,  who  went  out  into  the  provinces  to  erect  his 
master’s  work. 

Bradford  Yorkshire. 

Honoured  Sir, 

I just  receaved  a Letter  from  my  Master  Cheere  att  West- 
minster London  Concarning  Your  Monument  and  Chimney  peece. 
He  desires  me  when  I have  done  hear  wich  will  be  in  a fortnight 
or  their  a bout  that  I would  hasten  to  you.  I am  puting  up  3 
Monuments  att  Bradford  now  wich  Came  from  London  with  me 
& when  their  done  you  may  depend  on  it  Sir  that  I will  be  with 
you  to  set  them  up.  If  your  Honnour  should  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  me  in  that  time  please  to  direct  to  me  att  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
att  the  Sun  att  Bradford  Yorkshire. 

Wich  is  all  from  your 

very  Dutifull  and  most  Obeadent 

humble  Servant  John  Smith  December 

'26th  1752. 

The  final  letter  in  the  series  is  from  John  Cheere,  the  younger 
brother  of  Sir  Henry,  to  whom  Mrs.  Esdaile  says,  the  latter 
gave  the  charge  of  the  Hyde  Park  Works.  Its  interest  lies  mainly 
in  the  list  of  stock  statues  with  which  it  concludes. 
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Hyde  Park 

July  13th  (1754) 
Sir, 

It  gave  me  great  uneasiness  my  not  sending  the  two  Statues 
sooner  for  fear  if  you  had  not  more  than  common  good  nature  & 
Patience  I shou’d  have  quite  disoblidg’d  You,  but  I hope  that 
you  will  be  so  good  as  not  to  take  it  ill  for  I never  had  so  much 
trouble  to  get  any  finish t as  I had  these.  For  being  out  of  a new 
mold  from  your  moddle  it  is  more  difficult  & I cast  three  of  each 
which  did  not  prove  so  white  as  I coud  wish  for,  but  ye  fourth 
prov’d  quite  white  & I finisht  them  very  neat  & have  sent  them 
to  ye  waggon  which  I hope  will  please.  I beg  Sir  that  they  may 
be  unpackt  carefull.  I have  sent  ye  Names  of  several  other  Statues 
of  ye  same  size.  If  You  slioud  want  any  more  & you  may  depend 
of  having  them  sent  in  less  than  a Month  after  they  are  order’d. 
I do  assure  You  Sir  that  ye  two  I sent  is  well  done  & am 

Sir  Your  Most  Obedient  Humble 
Servant. 

John  Cheere. 

Statues  ye  same  size 
Homer  Virgil  Horace 
Demosthenes  Socrates 
Shakespear  Chaucer 
Milton  Dryden  Spencer 
Locke  Newton  Tillotson 
Boyle. 

At  least  one  of  Cheere’s  statues  is  still  in  situ.  This  was 
made  for  ‘The  nitch  in  my  Stair’  in  the  house  built  by  Henry 
Maister  in  the  High  Street  of  Kingston-upon-Hull.  Cheere  had 
advised  (an  antique)  Flora  rather  than  a Venus  as  ‘He  saies  it 
will  fill  it  (the  niche)  better,  & the  attitude  not  so  liable  to  (be) 
broke’.  ‘In  this’  (says  Maister)  ‘he  is  right  considering  the  danger 
she  must  daily  be  subject  to’.  The  statue  which  occupies  the 
staircase  niche  is  actually  a Ceres,  since  she  holds  in  her  hand  a 
wreath  of  wheat  ears.  It  is  undoubtedly  this  figure  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  letter,  although  there  is  no  indication  as  to  why 
the  substitution  was  made. 

The  monument  referred  to  in  the  letters  is  on  the  North 
wall  of  the  chancel  of  Kilnwick  Church.  It  shows  a free  and 
rather  gay  rendering  of  Classical  forms.  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
elaborately  broken  architrave,  enriched  with  egg  and  dart  and 
embracing  a carved  tympanum,  which  contains  a charming  rococo 
shell  with  acanthus  leaves  and  brambling.  The  whole  is  crowned 
by  a cornice  which  follows  the  curved  line  of  the  tympanum  and 
supports  two  rococo  forms  vaguely  suggesting  Classical  lamps 
and  above  the  centre  an  elaborate  cartouche  containing  the  arms 
of  Grimston,  with  those  of  Close  borne  on  an  inescutcheon  of 
pretence.  Cherubs’  heads  above  folded  wings  appear  under  the 
upper  breaks  on  the  architrave  and  another  cherub’s  head  with 
wings  in  white  marble  is  applied  in  the  centre  of  the  curvilinear 
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base  vallance,  which  is  of  dark  grey  marble.  The  vallance  is 
supported  by  3 delightful  little  acanthus  pendants. 

Throughout  the  letters  modern  punctuation  has  been  in- 
serted and  most  of  the  contractions  have  been  expanded.  Thanks 
must  be  accorded  to  Lady  Waechter  de  Grimston  for  giving  the 
writer  access  to  the  letters  and  for  kindly  allowing  extracts  from 
these  to  be  made. 

M.  Edward  Ingram,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 

FONT  FROM  COTTAM  CHURCH,  FAST  YORKSHIRE. 

Cottam  Church,  a small  brick  church  built  on  the  site  of  an 
old  one  in  mid  19th  century,  has  been  derelict  for  many  years. 
The  old  village  surrounding  it,  one  of  the  ‘Lost  Villages’  of  the  East 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  probably  disappeared  in  the  16th  century. 
The  church  contained  a large  12th  century  font,  one  of  five  in  the 
same  district,  viz.:  Cowlam,  Kirkburn,  North  Grimston,  and 
Hutton  Cranswick  (now  in  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Museum, 
York);  these  are  all  of  the  same  date  and  same  School  of  Sculpture. 
This  font  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the  East  Riding  Anti- 
quarian Society’s  Transactions  (Volume  X,  1903)  by  the  late 
Rev.  F.  Maule  Cole,  M.A.,  and  also  in  Romilly,  Allen's  “Early 
Christian  Symbolism”. 

The  font  has  the  following  Sculptured  Panels. 

(1)  The  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

(2)  The  Tree  of  Life. 

(3)  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew. 

(4)  A Dragon  swallowing  St.  Margaret  of  Antioch  who 
emerges,  according  to  the  legend,  out  of  the  Dragon’s 
back. 

(5)  Dragon. 

(6)  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence. 

This  Font  has  now  been  removed  to  the  Parish  Church  of 
Langtoft,  about  2 miles  away,  and  set  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle  it  being  considered  that  it  should  remain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  this  school  of  12th  century  Sculpture  can  be 
studied. 

R.  H.  Whiteing. 


12th  CENTURY  FIGURES  FROM  HOLME-ON-THE-WOLDS 

CHURCH. 

When  in  1862,  most  of  the  small  Church  of  Holme-on-the- 
Wolds  was  pulled  down,  and  a new  Church  built  at  South  Dalton 
about  a mile  away,  three  remarkable  pieces  of  12th  Century  Sculp- 
ture were  built  into  the  West  Wall  of  the  Chancel,  the  only  part 
which  was  allowed  to  remain.  They  probably  came  from  the 
destroyed  Nave  of  the  Church  and  appear  to  be  part  of  a re- 
presentation of  the  Temptation  of  St.  Peter  to  whom  the  Church 
is  dedicated. 
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As  the  Church  was  in  a derelict  condition  it  was  decided  to 
move  them  to  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Etton,  and  the}/  have 
been  fixed  in  the  interior  West  Wall  of  the  South  Aisle  (which 
is  Modern),  but  adjoins  the  fine  12th  Century  Tower  Arch,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  school  of  masons  and  carvers,  who  worked 
in  the  East  Yorkshire  Wolds  at  this  period.  Other  examples  of 
their  work  can  be  seen  in  the  Fonts  of  Cottam,  Cowlam,  and 
North  Grimston,  and  in  the  Churches  of  Kilharn,  Nunbunholme, 
(Tower  Arch  similar  to  Etton),  Newbald,  etc. 

They  appear  to  represent,  in  the  order  as  they  have  been 
fixed  at  Etton 

(1)  On  the  right  a figure  of  St.  Peter  with  Key. 

(2)  To  the  left  a Group  with  a seated  figure  in  the  centre 
with  a sword  in  his  right  hand,  possibly  Our  Lord  in 
Judgement — a figure  to  the  left  of  His  head  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands — a guilty  soul  ; A figure  re- 
presenting a dragon — the  Devil  ? 

(3)  Two  mutilated  figures  ; this  appears  to  be  a man 
kneeling  before  another,  holding  a cross. 

Grants  towards  this  removal  have  been  made  by  the  York- 
shire Archaeological  Society  and  the  William  and  jane  Morris 
Fund  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Richard  H.  White ing. 


LIST  OF  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  IN  THE  EAST  RIDING 

APPROVED  FOR  SCHEDULING 
by  the  Ancient  Monuments  Board. 

Since  list  printed  in  Part  146.  Vol.  xxxvii,  Y.A.S.  Journal,  1949. 


Birdsall  Old  Church. 

Roos-in-Holderness  Old  Castle  Site. 


Atwick 

Beverley 

Beverley 

Beverley 


Village  Cross. 

Dominican  Friary,  walls  and  Gates. 
Guildhall. 

Lairgate  Hall  [now  Municipal  Offices]. 


Duggleby 

Lund 

Howden 

Harpham 

Lowthorpe 

Etton 

Thwing 


Howe  Hill. 

Market  Cross. 

Church,  ruined  portions. 
Fox  Hill  Barrow. 

Church,  ruined  portion. 
Earthworks,  Temple  Field. 
Willy  Howe. 


Richard  H.  Whiteing, 

December  14th,  1951. 
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THE  EARLY  ABBOTS  OF  THE 
YORKSHIRE  CISTERCIAN  HOUSES 

By  C.  T.  Clay,  C.B.,  F.B.A. 

Among  the  works  of  a general  character  to  which  reference 
is  made  for  dated  lists  of  the  heads  of  the  Yorkshire  religious 
houses  are  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum  in  the  new  edition  by 
Caley,  Ellis  and  Bandinel,  1817-30  ; Monastic  Notes,  vol.  i,  edited 
for  the  Record  Series  of  our  Society  in  1895  by  William  Pale}7 
Baildon,1  in  which  he  increased  the  number  of  names  given  in 
the  former  work  for  the  Yorkshire  houses  by  more  than  three 
hundred  ; and  the  third  volume  of  The  Victoria  History  of  the 
County  of  York,  published  in  1913,  in  which  the  dated  lists  with 
relevant  references  were  again  increased  considerably. 

Since  that  time  much  additional  material,  consisting  of 
charter  and  other  evidence,  has  become  available  ; and  the  com- 
pilation of  further  revised  lists  would  be  welcome.  In  the  present 
paper  it  is  proposed  to  contribute  a small  instalment  of  what 
might  be  undertaken  as  a far  larger  piece  of  research,  and  to 
give  some  evidence  for  dated  lists  of  the  abbots  of  the  eight 
Yorkshire  Cistercian  abbeys  down  to  the  last  elections  made  in 
or  before  the  year  1240. 2 The  period  from  the  foundations  of  these 
houses  down  to  that  year  covers  approximately  the  first,  and 
perhaps  the  most  illuminating,  century  of  Cistercian  history  in 
this  island. 

Although  dated  lists  are  of  value  for  assigning  limits  of 
date  for  many  undated  documents,  there  is  a greater  interest  to 
be  derived  from  material  which  throws  light  on  the  personality 
of  the  abbots  concerned,  or  their  work  outside  the  walls  of  their 
own  monastery.  It  has  been  for  this  purpose  that  details,  collected 
where  possible  from  various  sources,  are  incorporated  in  the 
present  paper.  In  particular,  notes  are  given  of  the  part  taken  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes  which  were  often  entrusted  by  papal 
mandate  to  a Cistercian  abbot,  presumably  one  of  proved  repu- 
tation ; and  it  will  be  seen  that  frequently  among  his  associates 
were  secular  dignitaries  and  the  heads  of  religious  houses  of  an 
order  different  from  his  own.  Almost  from  the  first  the  Cistercians 
in  England  and  Scotland  were  an  active  element  in  the  national 
life. 

The  preparation  of  this  paper  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
wealth  of  material  and  its  treatment  which  have  been  made 
available  in  The  Monastic  Order  in  England  by  Dom  David 

1 A second  volume,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker  in  1931  from  Baildon’s 
notes,  with,  a consolidated  index  to  the  two  volumes,  formed  vol.  lxxxi  of 
the  Record  Series. 

2 Walter  abbot  of  Roche,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  1244,  is 
included  for  a special  reason. 
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Knowles.1  An  important  place  in  his  pages  is  given  to  the  York- 
shire Cistercian  abbeys,  especially  Fountains  and  Rievaulx,  and 
to  the  sequence  and  characters  of  their  early  abbots  ; and  the 
history  of  those  houses,  as  part  of  the  wider  movement,  is  there 
carried  down  to  the  year  1216. 

BYLAND 

1.  Gerold. 

In  abbot  Philip’s  Foundation  History2  it  is  recorded  that 
abbot  Gerold,  the  leader  of  the  monks  from  Furness  to  Calder  in 
1134  and  thence  to  Hood  [par.  Kilburn]  in  1138,  went  to  the 
general  chapter  of  Savigny  in  1142,  c.  the  feast  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  having  died  on  his  return  at  York  on  6 Kal.  March 
was  buried  at  Hood  ; that  Roger,  one  of  the  monks  from  Furness 
under  abbot  Gerold,  succeeded  in  the  same  year  ; and  that  after 
Roger  de  Mowbray  gave  the  vill  of  Old  Byland  in  1143,  c.  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  B.V.M.  (8  Sept.),  abbot  Roger  and  the  monks 
left  Hood  and  settled  at  Old  Byland.  Abbot  Philip’s  History, 
which  he  compiled  in  1197,  is  valuable  for  several  purposes  ; and, 
subject  as  some  of  his  statements  are  to  a double  check,  the 
general  lines  of  his  chronology  can  be  accepted  as  accurate.  But 
in  some  instances  an  amendment  is  imperative.  The  two  dates 
relevant  to  the  present  purpose  are  the  death  of  abbot  Gerold  and 
the  move  from  Hood  to  Old  Byland.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
a charter  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  making  a gift  ‘Deo  et  sancte  Marie 
de  Insula  desubtus  Hode  et  Augustino  priori  et  canonicis  ibidem 
regulariter  Deo  substitutis  et  substituendis’,  was  witnessed  by 
William  the  dean  and  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter’s,  York.3  William 
de  Sainte-Barbe,  dean  of  York,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Durham 
on  20  June  1143.  This  shows  that  the  Augustinian  canons, 
who  subsequently  moved  to  Newburgh,  had  by  then  been  es- 
tablished at  Hood,  and  that  therefore  abbot  Roger  and  his  monks 
had  migrated  to  Old  Byland.  Moreover,  abbot  Philip  records 
that  they  remained  at  Hood  for  four  years  and  at  Old  Byland  for 
five  years,  and  that  they  moved  to  Stocking  in  1147,  where  they 
remained  for  thirty  years  before  the  final  move  to  Byland  in 
1177,  It  can  be  supposed  that  if  an  amendment  is  necessary  it 
is  more  likely  that  a year  should  be  amended,  rather  than  the 
period  in  a year  when  a particular  event  took  place  ; and  it  can 
therefore  be  suggested  that  the  move  to  Old  Byland  took  place 

1 1st  Edition  1940,  reprinted  with  corrections  1949.  My  thanks  are 
due  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Christopher  Brooke  for  help  in  various  ways,  and 
to  the  latter  for  several  references. 

2 Mon.  Ang.,  v,  pp.  349-54,  from  a portion  of  the  Byland  Chartulary 
now  missing.  Farrer  in  E.Y.C.,  iii,  p.  444 n,  notes  that  the  printed  text  does 
not  include  the  charters  accompanying  the  history.  A copy  from  the 
Chartulary  is  in  MS.  Dodsworth  lxiii;  and  for  three  charters  therefrom  see 
E.Y.C.,  iii,  nos.  1833-5. 

3 Mon.  Ang.,  vi,  320,  from  the  original  in  St.  Mary’s  Tower,  York. 
Dodsworth ’s  copy  from  the  original  is  in  MS.  Dodsworth  vii,  f.  168.  There 
is  also  a charter  issued  by  William  the  dean  and  the  chapter  of  York  to 
Pontefract  priory,  which  was  witnessed  by  Augustine  prior  of  Hood,  and 
proves  the  same  point  (Pontefract  Chartulary,  i,  no.  42). 
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in  September  1 142  and  not  September  1 143,  and  that  as  a corollary 
the  date  of  abbot  Gerold’s  death  was  24  Feb.  1141-2,  and  not, 
as  abbot  Philip  suggests,  24  Feb.  1 142-3.  In  that  event  the  chapter 
at  Savigny  which  he  had  attended  must  have  been  held  in  1141. 

A charter  issued  by  Gerold  ‘abbas  totusque  conventus 
ecclesie  sancte  Marie  sanctique  Willelmi  de  Hod’  to  Whitby 
abbey  was  witnessed  by  archbishop  Thurstan,1  and  can  therefore 
be  dated  1138-40. 

2.  Roger. 

If  the  suggestion  made  above  is  accepted,  he  succeeded 
abbot  Gerold  at  Hood  in  1142. 2 Having  been  one  of  Gerold’s 
monks  from  Furness,  he  was  sub-cellarer  at  Calder  and  then 
master  of  the  novices  at  Hood.3  Abbot  Philip  records  that  after 
Roger’s  election  he  received  the  blessing  of  the  archbishop  of 
York  at  Sherburn  ‘in  octavis  Pasche’  on  the  presentation  of 
Roger  de  Mowbray;  but  as  there  was  no  archbishop  after  1140 
until  the  consecration  of  archbishop  William  on  26  Sept.  1143 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  blessing  could  have  taken  place  before 
Easter  1144. 4 

The  details  given  below  show  that  abbot  Philip  succeeded 
in  1196;  and  this  is  in  accord  with  his  statement  that  Roger 
held  office  for  fifty-four  }Tears  and  more  before  his  retirement.5 
He  spent  about  three  more  years  at  Byland  before  his  death.6 

It  was  early  in  abbot  Roger’s  time  that  Roger  de  Mowbray’s 
gift  of  the  right  of  patronage  of  the  churches  of  Thirsk,  Hovingham, 
and  Kirkby  Moorside  was  refused,  the  gift  being  transferred  to 
the  Augustinian  canons  of  Newburgh  who  were  still  at  Hood.7 

1 Whitby  Chartulary,  i,  no.  238. 

2 Two  charters  issued  by  Adam  son  of  PeteY  to  Rievaulx  abbey  were 
witnessed  by  a certain  William  'abbas  de  Houedeia’  ( Rievaulx  Chartulary , 
nos.  91,  92).  The  first  of  these  was  printed  in  E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1723  ; and  in 
his  annotation  Farrer  says  that  “the  attestation  of  William,  abbot  of  Hood, 
indicates  that  this  grant  was  made  before  Hood  ceased  to  be  an  abbey,  and 
became  a grange  of  Byland’’.  No  such  abbot  is  known,  and  the  identification 
cannot  be  accepted.  It  must  be  supposed  that  William  was  abbot  of  Hovedo 
in  Norway,  a Cistercian  house  in  dio.  Oslo,  founded  from  Kirkstead,  itself  a 
daughter-house  of  Fountains  ; notes  recorded  by  Leland  ( Collectanea , iv, 
106),  apparently  from  an  original  copy  of  the  Foundation  narrative  of 
Fountains  now  lost  (Walbran  in  Mem.  of  Fountains,  i,  p.  xiv),  include  the 
statement  that  from  Kirkstead  monies  were  sent  to  Norway,  who  built 
an  abbey  ‘quae  Houethia  nominatur’.  If  this  identification  is  correct  it  is 
evident  that  William  abbot  of  Hovedo  was  visiting  Yorkshire,  and  perhaps 
Rievaulx,  when  the  charters  were  issued.  Another  abbot  of  Hovedo  became 
abbot  of  Meaux  in  1160  (see  below). 

3 Mon.  Ang.,  v,  350. 

4 William  was  in  Rome  at  Easter  1143,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
pope  about  his  consecration.  Although  at  Easter  1142  his  election  had  been 
partially  recognized,  it  is  improbable  that  at  that  date  he  would  have 
blessed  a Cistercian  abbot. 

5 Mon.  Ang.,  v,  353. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  354.  This  must  be  a later  addition  to  abbot  Philip’s  history. 
William  of  Newburgh,  describing  Roger  as  ‘mirande  sinceritatis  vir’,  adds 
‘qui  adhuc  superstes  est,  in  senecta  uberi,  administrationis  sue  annis  circiter 
quinquaginta  et  septem  expletis’  ( William  of  Newburgh,  Rolls  Ser.,  i,  52). 

7 Mon.  Ang.,  v,  351. 
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In  1147  abbot  Roger  crossed  to  Normandy,  and  after 
attending  the  general  chapter  at  Savigny,  visited  Roger  de  Mow- 
bray regarding  the  claim  made  by  Robert  and  William  de  Stute- 
ville  to  land  in  the  territory  of  Coxwold  ; in  that  year  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  orders  of  Savigny  and  Citeaux  was  agreed.1  It 
is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  Jervaulx2  that  in 
1149  abbot  Roger  went  again  to  Savigny  to  renew  the  discussion 
on  the  settlement  at  Fors,  and  having  visited  Citeaux,3  where  the 
new  foundation  was  enrolled  under  the  name  of  Jervaulx  abbey, 
returned  home  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints  [31  Oct.];  and  on  the 
following  first  Sunday  in  Lent  [5  March]  appointed  John  de  Kin- 
stan  as  first  abbot  of  Jervaulx,  who  with  twelve  monks  proceeded 
to  Jervaulx4  on  Wednesday  8 Id.  March  1150, 5 arriving  there  on 
the  Friday.  Abbot  Roger  with  three  other  abbots  was  present  at 
the  death  of  Ailred  abbot  of  Rievaulx  on  12  Jan.  1166-7. 6 

He  occurs  as  a witness  to  several  charters,  especially  to 
charters  issued  by  Roger  de  Mowbray  and  Nigel  his  son.7  He 
issued  a notification  to  king  Stephen  of  a grant  which  Byland 
abbey  made  to  Rievaulx  ;8  he  made  a pact  of  charity  with  Ailred 
abbot  of  Rievaulx  in  settlement  of  disputes  ;9  and  an  agreement 
with  William  abbot  of  Fountains  on  6 April  1184. 10  As  noted 
above  he  resigned  in  1196. 

3.  Philip. 

He  states  that  he  compiled  the  Foundation  History  in  1197, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  abbacy  and  in  the  thirtieth  after  the 
death  of  Ailred  abbot  of  Rievaulx.11  He  further  states  that  lie 
was  formerly  abbot  'de  Briostel,’  which  can  be  identified  as 
Lannoy  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais.12  His  rule  at  Byland  did  not 
extend  beyond  October  1198. 

1 Mon.  Ang.,  v,  352. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  570-1,  from  another  lost  portion  of  the  Byland  Chartulary  ; 
and  see  E.Y.C.,  iv,  no.  23 n for  the  charters  interspersed  between  sections 
of  the  narrative. 

3 He  left  Savigny  on  the  eve  of  St.  Laurence,  and  among  his  companions 
to  Citeaux  was  the  abbot  of  ‘ Briostel]’  (as  to  which  see  the  note  under 
abbot  Philip  below). 

4 i.e.  to  Fors  ; the  move  to  the  site  in  East  Witton  did  not  take  place 
until  1156. 

5 i.e.  1149-50  ; 8 March  being  a Wednesday  in  that  year.  The  writer 
was  not  using  the  Lady  Day  reckoning. 

6 Vita  Ailredi,  ed.  Powicke,  pp.  59-60,  62. 

7 e.g.  Rievaulx  Chartulary , nos.  57,  65,  68,  70  ; Fountains  Chartulary , 
i,  pp.  146,  204,  207  ; Yorks.  Deeds,  vii,  no.  374. 

8 Rievaulx  Chartulary,  no.  244. 

9 Ibid.,  no.  243.  10  Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  215. 

11  Mon.  Ang.,  v,  354.  Ailred  died  on  12  Jan.  1166-7. 

12  I owe  this  identification  to  Mr.  Christopher  Brooke.  The  abbey  of 
Lannoy,  dio.  and  arr.  Beauvais,  a Savigniac  and  subsequently  a Cistercian 
house,  was  founded  in  1135  at  Briostel,  and  transferred  thence  in  1 1 37 
(P.  L.  Janauschek,  Originum  Cisterciensium,  i,  103  ; Dom.  L.  H.  Cottineau, 
Rep.  des  Abbayes  et  Prieures,  i,  1557).  The  forms  l’Aunoy  de  Briostel  and 
Alnetum  de  Briostello  have  led  to  confusion  with  the  abbey  of  Aulnay-sur- 
Odon,  dio.  Bayeux.  The  name  of  Briostel,  the  original  site,  was  retained 
[. Footnote  continued  overleaf .] 
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4.  Hamo. 

He  was  blessed  as  abbot  of  Byland  by  the  bishop  of  Durham 
at  Howden  on  Sunday  11  Oct.  1198  J and  as  H.  abbot  of  By  land 
occurs  in  that  year.2  He  was  a party  to  a fine  in  Jan.  1199-1200;3 
and  a witness  to  a charter  of  William  de  Stuteville  (who  died  in 
1203)  to  Fountains  abbey.4  As  abbot  he  made  an  agreement  with 
Paulinus  proctor  of  St.  Peter's  hospital,  York,  c.  1200. 5 

5.  Hugh. 

With  William  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  John  of  Fountains,  William 
of  Jervaulx,  and  others  he  made  an  exemplification  of  charters 
issued  to  Guisborough  priory.6  As  the  first  of  these  died  in  1203, 
and  the  predecessor  of  the  second  died  on  4 June  1203, 7 the  date 
1203  can  be  assigned.  He  witnessed  a charter  of  Emma  mother 
of  Henry  de  Neville,  also  witnessed  by  William  abbot  of  Rievaulx 
(1 199-1203). 8 He  was  probably  H.  abbot  of  Byland  who  was 
one  of  the  arbitrators  with  W.  abbot  of  Rievaulx  and  others  in 
a dispute  between  Durham  and  Guisborough  priories,  1199-1203  ;9 
and  who  issued  a charter  to  Fountains  abbey  not  earlier  than 
1204. 10 

6.  Herbert. 

A part)7  to  a fine  in  Nov.  1209. 11 

7.  Walter. 

He  witnessed  an  agreement  between  Fountains  abbey  and 
Arden  priory  at  Whitsuntide  1212  ;12  and  as  abbot  he  issued  a 
charter  releasing  land  in  Dale  to  William  Ingram  in  the  period 
when  Henry  Redeman  was  under-sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  1209-12.13 

after  the  transfer.  Besides  the  description  of  abbot  Philip,  a reference  to 
the  abbot  of  ‘Briostell’  in  1149  is  given  above  under  abbot  Roger. 

A sale  of  land  in  or  near  the  forest  of  Fecamp,  in  Normandy,  dept.  Seine- 
Inferieure,  by  the  monks  of  ‘Briostel’  to  the  empress  Maud  is  mentioned 
in  a charter  of  Henry  II  (Delisle  et  Berger,  Actes  de  Henri  II,  ii,  98)  ; and 
in  the  index  this  is  identified  as  Breaute,  Seine-Inf.,  arr.  Le  Havre,  cant. 
Goderville  (between  Fecamp  and  Bolbec),  which  was  perhaps  the  original 
site. 

In  the  list  of  abbots  of  Lannoy  ( Gallia  Christiana,  ix,  col.  838  et  seq.) 
Odo  occurs  in  1185,  and  Renaldus  in  1199,  Philip  being  named  as  the 
intervening  abbot  with  the  statement  that  he  became  abbot  of  Byland 
in  England  in  1196,  citing  Mon.  Ang. 

1 Roger  of  Howden,  Rolls  Ser.,  iv,  77. 

2 Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  216. 

3 Yorks.  Fines,  John,  p.  2.  4 Fountains  Chartulary , i,  419. 

5 E.Y.C.,  ii,  p.  181,  citing  the  Easby  Chartulary. 

6 Ibid.,  no.  686k. 

7 See  under  Fountains  and  Rievaulx  below. 

8 Ibid.,  no.  1054  ; and  also  a charter  of  Henry  de  Neville  issued  on  the 
same  occasion  (Yorks.  Deeds,  vii,  no.  474). 

9 Guisborough  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  1164. 

I 0 Fountains  Chartulary , ii,  650  ; Geoffrey  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  who  was 
abbot  from  1204  to  not  later  than  Nov.  1208,  was  a witness. 

I I Yovks.  Fines,  John,  p.  160. 

12  Fountains  Chartulary,  ii,  626. 

13  Yorks.  Deeds,  ii,  no.  144.  Thomas  the  prior  of  Byland  and  other 
monks  named  were  witnesses.  This  prior,  with  William  the  sub-prior  and 
other  monks  named,  witnessed  Yorks.  Deeds,  vi,  no.  172. 
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8.  Robert. 

As  R.  abbot  of  Byland  he  had  a mandate  from  the  abbot 
of  Citeaux  for  the  settlement  of  a dispute  between  Furness  and 
Sallay  abbeys,  c.  121 9.1  As  Robert  he  made  an  agreement  with 
regard  to  land  in  Denby,  in  Upper  Whitley,  W.R.,  where  his 
abbey  had  possessions,  c.  1220  ;2  and  he  occurs  as  a party  to  fines 
in  April — May  1224,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1226,  and  Jan. — Feb.  1229-30.3 
As  R.  he  was  abbot  when  a dispute  between  Fountains  and 
Byland  abbeys  was  settled  on  24  Jan.  1225 [-6]: 4 

9.  Henry  de  Battersby. 

A Henry  abbot  of  Byland  occurs  as  a part}7  to  several  fines 
between  March — April  1231  and  25  June  1262.5  The  evidence 
suggests  that  there  were  two  of  the  same  Christian  name,  the 
earlier  being  Henry  de  Bathirsby,  described  as  formerly  abbot 
in  a charter  of  apparently  the  same  period  as  one  issued  on  16 
March  1261-2, 6 and  said  in  a case  of  1292  to  have  been  abbot 
about  forty  years  before.7  As  Henry  abbot  of  Byland  he  issued  a 
charter  to  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond  in  1248. 8 It  can  be 
supposed  that  Henry  de  Battersby  was  succeeded  by  another 
abbot  of  the  name  of  Henry  in  the  period  c.  1250-60. 9 In  1266 
there  is  a reference  to  Henry,  late  abbot  of  Byland  ;10  and  the 
abbot  in  Feb.  1266-7  and  Sept.  1268  was  H.11  By  June  1272  the 
second  Henry  had  been  succeeded  by  Adam.12 

FOUNTAINS 

In  the  fifteenth-century  manuscript  known  as  ‘The  President 
Book  of  Fountains’13  there  is  a chronicle  of  the  abbots  from  the 
foundation  to  the  time  of  John  Grenewell,  the  twenty-eighth 
abbot,  who  was  elected  after  his  predecessor’s  death  in  1442  ; 
and  it  is  prefaced  by  a catalogue  of  the  abbots  which,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  twenty-third  abbot,  gives  the  periods  of  their 
rule,  specified  in  years,  months  and  days,  and  divided  into  two 
periods  when  a rule  fell  in  the  reigns  of  two  successive  kings.  The 
chronicle  of  the  abbots  gives  their  complete  sequence  to  the  time 
of  John  Grenewell,  the  periods  of  their  rule,  usually  corresponding 
with  the  periods  given  in  the  catalogue,  the  dates  of  their  death, 
their  place  of  burial,  and  several  biographical  details. 

1 Sallay  Chartulary,  i,  nos.  61-2. 

2 Yorks.  Deeds,  vi,  no.  164  ; and  cf.  no.  163  for  date. 

3 Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  pp.  55,  80,  95,  125. 

4 Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  217. 

5 Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  p.  132  ; 1246-72,  p.  125. 

6 Byland  Chartulary,  Egerton  MS.  2823,  old  ff.  203,  204. 

7 V.C.H.  Yorks.,  iii,  133,  citing  Assize  Roll  1100,  m.  84. 

8 E.Y.C.,  ii,  p.  182,  citing  the  Easby  Chartulary. 

9 Another  abbot  might  at  first  sight  occur  in  a string  of  names  on 

7 Jan.  1251-2,  which  includes  ‘Johannes  le  Normand,  abbas  de  Bella  Landa’ 
(Close  Rolls,  1251-53,  p.  186)  ; but  they  were  certainly  separate  people,  for 
Henry  abbot  of  Byland  was  a party  to  fines  in  Nov.  1251  and  on  14.  Jan. 
1251-2  (Yorks.  Fines,  1246-72,  pp.  50,  54).  10  Mon.  Notes,  Y.R.S.,  i,  30. 

11  Reg.  Giffard,  pp.  49,  190.  12  Yorks.  Fines,  1246-72,  p.  183. 

13  Memorials  of  Fountains,  Surtees  Soc.,  i,  pp.  130-55,  edited  by  J.  R. 
Walbran,  who  gives  valuable  footnotes  from  various  other  sources. 
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This  chronicle,  though  not  free  from  errors,1  was  carefully 
compiled.  It  notes,  for  instance,  the  discrepancy  in  the  date  of 
death  of  abbot  John  of  York  as  between  1209  and  1211,  and 
points  out  an  error  in  the  catalogue  as  affecting  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  abbots.  There  are  two  features  in  the  chronicle  which 
demand  special  notice.  The  first  is  that  the  periods  of  rule  date 
from  a predecessor’s  death  or  resignation  ; and,  as  until  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  no  dates  of  creation  or  election 
are  given,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  from  the  chronicle  the 
length  of  any  vacancy  during  the  first  century  of  the  abbey’s 
existence.  The  second  is  that  a month  represents  a lunar  month 
of  twenty-eight  days,  and  not  a calendar  month. 

Of  the  latter  point  three  examples  can  be  given.  The  first 
relates  to  abbot  Richard  I.  The  period  of  his  rule  is  given  as 

2 yrs.  12  mo.  2 days  in  the  time  of  Henry  I and  3 yrs.  5 mo.  11 
days  in  the  time  of  Stephen,2  and  then  again  as  a total  of  6 yrs. 
4 mo.  12  days,  the  date  of  his  death  being  given  as  30  April  li39. 
At  first  sight  the  total  does  not  correspond.  But,  if  a month  is 
taken  as  28  days,  the  first  two  periods  are  2 yrs.  338  days  and 

3 yrs.  151  days  respectively,  which  add  up  to  5 yrs.  489  days, 
i.e.  6 yrs.  124  days  ; and  this  is  precisely  equivalent  to  6 yrs. 

4 mo.  12  days  on  the  same  basis.  Moreover,  6 yrs.  124  days  is 
also  the  period  between  his  appointment  on  27  Dec.  1132  and  his 
death  on  30  April  1139. 

The  second  example  relates  to  abbot  Richard  III.  The 
period  between  the  death  of  archbishop  Henry  on  14  Oct. 
1153  and  his  own  death  on  31  May  1170  is  given  as  16  yrs.  8 mo. 

5 days.  That,  on  the  28  day  basis,  is  16  yrs.  229  days,  and  the 
correspondence  is  exact.  Moreover,  his  rule  from  the  death  of  the 
archbishop  is  given  as  1 yr.  10  days  in  the  time  of  Stephen  and 
15  yrs.  7 mo.  23  days  in  the  time  of  Henry  II  ; and  these  two 
periods — 1 yr.  10  days  and  15  yrs.  219  days  on  the  same  basis — - 
add  up  to  16  yrs.  229  days. 

The  third  example  is  taken  from  the  details  of  John,  ninth 
abbot,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely.  The  period  of  his  rule  is  given 
as  7 yrs.  11  mo.  18  days,  of  which  5 yrs.  4 mo.  24  days  were  in 
the  reign  of  John  and  2 yrs.  6 mo.  22  days  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  These  two  periods  add  up  to  the  total  on  the  basis  of  a month 
of  28  days.  Other  examples  proving  the  same  point  will  be  found 
in  the  accounts  of  the  abbots  given  below. 

Several  instances  show  double  sets  of  figures  which  are 
useful  for  corroboration  ; and  in  one  instance  in  particular  an 
amendment  must  be  suggested.  The  date  of  death  of  William 
the  sixth  abbot  is  given  as  8 Id.  Oct.  (8  Oct.)  1190,  in  one  para- 
graph being  10  yrs.  10  mo.  22  days  from  the  death  of  abbot  Robert 
on  9 Jan.  1179-80,  and  in  the  next  paragraph  12  yrs.  7 mo.  14 

1 e.g.  the  termination  of  the  rule  of  abbot  John  II  (see  below)  ; and 
the  length  of  tenure  of  abbot  Stephen  de  Eston  (see  under  Sallay  below). 

2 The  calculation  is  from  the  death  of  Henry  I on  1 Dec.  1135.  That 
the  first  period  is  so  written,  and  not  3 years  2 days,  at  once  suggests  the 
lunar  months  basis. 
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clays  before  the  death  of  abbot  Ralph  Haget  on  4 June  1203. 
Neither  of  these  calculations  is  correct  ; but,  if  8 Id.  Oct.  1190  is 
amended  to  8 Id.  Nov.  (6  Nov.)  1190,  they  both  correspond. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  in  ‘The  President  Book',  an 
abundance  of  biographical  detail  relating  to  the  abbots  down  to 
about  the  year  1207,  with  a continuation  to  the  accession  of 
abbot  John  of  Kent,  is  contained  in  the  foundation  narrative 
compiled  by  Hugh  of  Kirkstall,  the  major  part  of  which  was  re- 
lated to  him  by  Serlo,  a monk  at  Fountains  and  later  at  Kirkstall.1 
In  this  chronicle  there  is  included  documentary  material  con- 
sisting of  archbishop  Thurstan’s  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury on  the  secession  from  St.  Mary’s,  York,  and  five  letters  from 
St.  Bernard.2  If  the  characteristics  of  the  abbots  as  recorded  by 
Serlo  have  a flavour  of  partiality  and  sometimes  of  stilted  praise, 
they  are  given  with  every  appearance  of  honesty  ; and  his  personal 
knowledge,  which  extended  back  to  the  secession,  is  of  the  greatest 
value  for  the  history  of  Fountains  down  to  the  accession  of  abbot 
Ralph  Haget.3  At  that  point  his  reminiscences  closed,  for,  as  he 
said,  abbot  Ralph  was  personally  known  to  Hugh  of  Kirkstall.4 

The  material  in  the  following  notes  has  been  taken  very 
largely  from  these  two  sources.  A comparison  of  the  two  shows 
that  many  statements,  chiefly  of  a biographical  kind,  in  ‘The 
President  Book’  were  taken  verbatim  from  Hugh  of  Kirkstall’s 
narrative,  and  so  are  duplicated. 

1 . Richard. 

On  6 Oct.  1132  the  band  of  thirteen  monks,  led  by  Richard 
the  prior,  left  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  York,  and  remained  for 
11  weeks  and  5 days  under  the  protection  and  in  the  house  of 
archbishop  Thurstan  until  the  foundation  of  Fountains  abbey  on 
27  Dec.,  on  which  day  the  election  of  Richard  the  prior  as  the 
first  abbot  was  confirmed  by  the  archbishop.5  Two  years  later, 
in  view  of  the  poverty  and  difficulties  of  the  new  foundation, 
abbot  Richard  visited  Clairvaux,  where  St.  Bernard  offered  a 

1 Pd.  in  Mem.  Fountains,  i,  pp.  1-128.  An  account  of  the  manuscripts 
and  a history  of  Fountains  to  the  abbacy  of  John  of  Kent,  mainly  based 
on  the  narrative,  is  given  by  Walbran  in  his  preface.  Serlo  states  (p.  93) 
that  he  was  one  of  the  brethren  sent  in  1147  to  found  the  house  which  later 
moved  to  Kirkstall  ; and,  as  a monk  of  Alexander  abbot  of  Kirkstall,  he 
witnessed  a charter  to  Rievaulx  ( E.Y.C. , iii,  no.  1728). 

2 For  these  and  references  to  better  texts  see  Mem.  Fountains,  i, 
pp.  xv-xvi,  and  the  footnotes  where  they  occur  in  the  narrative. 

3 The  debt  which  we  owe  to  Serlo  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the 
account  of  Fountains  given  by  Professor  Knowles  in  his  Monastic  Order  in 
England,  pp.  232-9,  356-9.  For  the  slight,  though  on  the  whole  comparatively 
meagre  value  of  the  narrative  for  the  architectural  history  of  the  house, 
see  Sir  William  Hope’s  well-known  paper  in  vol.  xv  of  the  present  Journal, 
pp.  273-8. 

4 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  116. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  130.  A detailed  account  of  the  secession,  with  a description 
and  estimate  of  the  sources,  is  given  in  Knowles,  op.  cit.,  pp.  231-5;  the  original 
thirteen  included  two  future  abbots  of  Fountains  (Richard  I and  II),  one  of 
Kirkstall  (Alexander),  and  four  of  other  Cistercian  houses. 
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grange  in  the  diocese  of  Langres  as  an  alternative  home  ; but 
when  the  abbot  returned  the  desire  to  migrate  was  abandoned, 
owing  largely  to  the  benefactions  of  Hugh  dean  of  York,  who 
had  joined  the  community,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in 
the  prospects.1  In  1138  he  accompanied  the  legate  Alberic  on  his 
visitation  throughout  England,  and  left  with  him  for  Rome  early 
in  the  following  year,  archbishop  Thurstan  asking  him  to  act  on 
his  behalf  at  the  Lateran  council  and  for  other  business.2  On 
30  April  1139  he  died  of  fever  at  Rome,  where  he  was  buried, 
having  ruled  as  abbot  for  6 yrs.  4 mo.  12  days.3 

With  Geoffrey  abbot  of  York  (his  former  abbot)  he  wit- 
nessed as  abbot  of  Fountains  a confirmation  charter  of  arch- 
bishop Thurstan  to  Whitby  abbey.4 

2.  Richard  II. 

Prior  of  Fountains,  and  formerly  sacrist  of  St.  Mary’s, 
York,  being  one  of  the  thirteen  who  had  seceded  in  1132,  he 
was  elected  abbot  on  the  advice  of  St.  Bernard.5  He  was  addressed 
as  abbot  by  pope  Innocent  II  in  his  letters  of  protection  of  16 
Sept.  1141. 6 He  visited  St.  Bernard  three  times  to  ask  permission 
to  resign  and  retire  to  Clairvaux,  returning  from  a fourth  visit  on 
22  May  1143. 7 Later  in  that  year,  on  a visit  to  the  general  chapter 
he  died  at  Clairvaux  on  12  Oct.  and  was  buried  there,  having 
ruled  4 yrs.  5 mo.  25  days8  from  the  death  of  abbot  Richard  I.9 

3.  Henry  Murdac,  third  abbot. 

Formerly  a monk  at  Clairvaux,  he  was  the  first  abbot  of 
Vauclair,  dio.  Laon,  which  was  founded  in  1134  or  1 135. 10  On  the 
death  of  Richard  II,  St.  Bernard  wrote  to  Alexander  prior  of 
Fountains,11  saying  he  was  sending  on  his  behalf  abbot  Henry, 
and  asking  the  brethren  to  make  an  election  with  his  counsel 
and  that  of  the  abbot  of  Rievaulx.12  On  his  arrival  Henry  Murdac 

1 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  51-53. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  70-72  ; and  the  accounts  given  by  Richard  and  John  of 
Hexham  [Priory  of  Hexham,  Surtees  Soc.,  pp.  98,  104,  124). 

3 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  pp.  72,  130  ; and  see  above  for  the  period  of  rule. 

4 E.Y.C.,  ii,  no.  877. 

5 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  73.  Of  him  it  is  written  that  he  ‘had  been  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  exodus  which  had  been  directed  by  the  more  active 
genius  of  his  namesake’  (Knowles,  op.  cit.,  p.  238). 

6 Mem.  Fountains , ii,  63. 

' Ibid.,  i.  75;  and  for  the  year  being  that  of  his  death  see  p.  78.  In 
Lent  1143  he  had  been  at  Rome  with  William  a.  of  Rievaulx  in  the  matter 
of  the  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  (Knowles,  op.  cit.,  p.  255). 

8 i.e.  4 yrs.  165  days,  on  the  lunar  reckoning  ; a.  correct  calculation 
from  30  April  1139. 

9 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  130. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  84 n,  with  a reference  to  a preferment  in  the  church  of  York 
which  he  held  before  becoming  a C istercian  ; cf.  the  account  of  him  in 
Dixon  and  Raine,  Fasti  Ebor.,  pp.  210-20  ; and  Knowles,  op.  cit.,  p.  239. 

11  Abbot  of  the  house  which  became  Kirkstall  from  1147  to  1182  (see 
below) . 

12  Mem.  Fountains,  i,  81-83,  with  the  texts  of  St.  Bernard’s  letters.  As 
there  appears  to  have  been  a delay  in  Henry’s  departure,  it  is  unlikely  that 
he  arrived  at  Fountains  before  1144. 
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was  elected  abbot  of  Fountains.1  He  was  so  addressed  by  pope 
Eugenius  111  in  his  papal  charter  dated  29  Jan.  1145-6. 2 As  a 
result  of  the  clerical  assembly  held  at  Richmond  in  July  1147  to 
elect  a new  archbishop  of  York,  he  proceeded  to  Clairvaux,  where 
he  visited  St.  Bernard,  and  thence  to  Treves,  where  he  was  con- 
secrated archbishop  by  the  pope  on  7 December.3  Until  his  death 
on  14  Oct.  1153  his  successors  at  Fountains  held  the  position  of 
suffragan  abbots  under  him.4 

3  a.  Maurice. 

After  his  return  to  England  archbishop  Henry  visited 
Fountains  and  appointed  Maurice,  a monk  of  Rievaulx,  as  abbot, 
who  resigned  within  three  months  of  his  appointment  and  re- 
turned to  Rievaulx.5 

3 b.  Thorald. 

Formerly  a monk  at  Rievaulx,  he  succeeded  Maurice  as 
abbot  of  Fountains  ; he  resigned6  as  a result  of  a dispute  with 
archbishop  Henry  ; and  as  it  is  said  that  his  rule  lasted  for  two 
years  it  probably  terminated  in  1150. 7 He  returned  to  Rievaulx 
and  thence  went  to  Clairvaux,  being  appointed  c.  1151  abbot  of 
Trois-Fontaines  in  Champagne.8 

Described  as  Turold  abbot  of  Fountains,  he  witnessed  a 
charter  of  Robert  de  Arci  to  Kirkstead  abbey  ;9  and  also,  to- 
gether with  archbishop  Henry  and  Ailred  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  the 
charter  by  which  Serlo  abbot  of  Savigny  gave  Jervaulx  abbey 
to  Byland.10 

4.  Richard  III,  described  as  fourth  abbot. 

An  Englishman  from  York  and  successively  precentor  of 
Clairvaux  and  abbot  of  Vauclair,  he  was  sent  by  .St.  Bernard  to 
Fountains  on  Thorald’s  resignation  ; and  he  ruled  as  ‘suffultus 
adjutorio  archiepiscopi  Henrici’  until  the  latter’s  death.11  He 

1 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  84.  2 E.Y.C.,  i,  no.  79. 

3 Mem.  Fountains , i,  102-3  and  note. 

4 Neither  Maurice  nor  Thorald  have  a number  assigned  to  them  in 
the  list  of  abbots  (ibid.,  p.  154)  ; and  see  below  under  abbot  Richard  III. 
The  list  has  the  separate  entries  of  ‘Henricus  tercius,  per  se’,  and  ‘Henricus 
archiepiscopus’. 

5 Ibid.,  pp.  104,  131.  For  the  probability  that  he  can  be  identified 
with  Maurice,  formerly  sub-prior  of  Durham,  and  abbot  of  Rievaulx  from 
1145  to  1147  (for  whom  see  under  Rievaulx  below)  see  Knowles,  op.  cit., 
p.  256,  and  the  references  cited  ; and  also  Powicke,  Life  of  A ilred  of  Rievaulx 
by  Walter  Daniel  (1950),  introd.  p.  xxx. 

6 Or  more  probably  was  removed  by  the  archbishop  ; see  Knowles, 
op.  cit.,  p.  256,  citing  a letter  from  St.  Bernard  ; cf.  Mem.  Fountains,  i,  106«. 

7 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  pp.  105,  131. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  10 6n. 

9 Mon.  Ang.,  v,  420  ; issued  ‘in  anno  secundo  ordinationis  ejusdem 
Roberti  episcopi  [Lincolnie]  mense  tertio  et  xxviij  die  mensis  ejusdem’. 
As  bishop  Robert  was  consecrated  19  Dec.  1148,  the  date  would  be  28  Feb. 

1149-50. 

10  E.Y.C.,  v,  no.  371,  where  the  date  [?]  1150  is  suggested,  Serlo  being 
in  England  in  that  year. 

11  Mem.  Fountains,  i,  pp.  108,  131. 
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died  on  31  May  1170,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house — the 
first  abbot  to  be  buried  there— the  period1  to  his  death  from  the 
archbishop’s  death  on  14  Oct.  1153  being  16  yrs.  8 mo.  5 days.2 

Richard  was  abbot  of  Fountains  when  papal  confirmations 
were  issued  by  Eugenius  III  on  26  May  [1150-53], 3 Adrian  IV  on 
23  Nov.  11 56, 4 and  Alexander  III  on  26  Sept.  1162  and  27  May 
[1163]  ;5  and  was  so  styled  in  archbishop  Henry’s  confirmation, 
1150-53. 6 He  was  among  those  present  at  the  settlement  by 
Ailred  abbot  of  Rievaulx  of  the  dispute  between  the  abbeys  of 
Savigny  and  Furness  as  to  the  subjection  of  Byland  abbey,  as 
recorded  in  a letter  of  Ailred  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Citeaux, 
1154-55  ;7  and  he  was  one  of  the  four  abbots  present  at  Ailred’s 
death  on  12  Jan.  1166-7. 8 He  was  among  the  several  heads  of 
houses,  including  Geoffrey  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  who  witnessed 
the  agreement  between  the  Cistercian  and  Gilbertine  orders  made 
at  Kirkstead  and  Sempringham  in  1164. 9 

5.  Robert,  described  as  fifth  abbot. 

Previously  abbot  of  Pipewell,  a daughter-house  of  Foun- 
tains, his  rule  at  Fountains  lasted  for  9 yrs.  7 mo.  27  days,10  which 
is  the  precise  period  on  the  lunar  reckoning  from  the  death  of 
abbot  Richard  III.  He  died  at  Woburn  from  an  illness  contracted 
during  his  return  from  the  general  chapter  on  9 Jan.  1179-80, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house  at  Fountains.11  For  his 
attestation  to  a charter  see  below  under  Ralph  Haget,  as  abbot  of 
Kirkstall.  He  is  probably  the  R.  abbot  of  Fountains,  to  whom  with 
S[ilvan]  abbot  of  Rievaulx  was  addressed  the  ratification  by 
Alexander  abbot  of  Citeaux  and  Henry  abbot  of  Clairvaux  of  the 
agreement  between  the  two  houses  about  their  granges  in  Cleve- 
land.12 

6.  William,  described  as  sixth  abbot. 

Formerly  an  Augustinian  canon  at  Guisborough,  he  took 
the  Cistercian  habit  from  St.  Robert,  first  abbot  of  Newminster, 
a daughter-house  of  Fountains,  of  which  he  subsequently  was 

1 For  the  calculation  of  this  period  see  the  introductory  note  above. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  132.  In  the  list  of  abbots  (ibid.,  p.  154)  this  period  is  given 

as  for  his  rule  ‘per  se’,  a previous  entry  being  the  tenure  of  Maurice,  Thorald 
and  Richard,  while  archbishop  Henry  was  still  alive.  That  period  is  given, 
in  the  list  but  not  in  the  chronicle,  as  7 yrs.  2 days,  which  cannot  be  accepted, 
as  it  would  put  back  the  date  when  Maurice  became  abbot  to  Oct.  1146  ; 
but  if  the  period  of  3 yrs.  given  for  abbot  Henry  ‘per  se’  is  added,  the  result, 
10  yrs.  2 days,  precisely  corresponds  with  the  period  from  the  death  of 
abbot  Richard  II  on  12  Oct.  1143  to  the  death  of  the  archbishop,  and  is  so 
given  in  the  chronicle  (p.  132).  3 E.Y.C.,  i,  no.  68. 

4 Ibid.,  no.  80.  5 Ibid.,  nos.  81-2.  6 Ibid.,  no.  71. 

7 Cal.  Docs.  France,  no.  819  ; for  the  date  see  the  notes  below  under 
Ailred  a.  of  Rievaulx. 

8 Vita  Ailredi,  ed.  Powicke,  pp.  60,  62. 

9 Rievaulx  Chartulary,  no.  246. 

10  Mem.  Fountains,  i,  132.  11  Ibid.,  pp.  115,  132. 

12  Rievaulx  Chartulary,  no.  241  ; Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  148.  Alexander 
succeeded  as  tenth  abbot  of  Citeaux  in  1168  ( Chron . Melrose,  facsimile  ed. 
p.  38). 
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abbot  for  many  years.1  His  period  of  rule  at  Fountains  is  given 
as  9 yrs.  6 mo.  9 days  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,2  and  1 yr.  4 mo. 
13  days  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.3  It  has  been  suggested  above  that 
the  date  of  his  death,  given  as  8 Id.  Oct.  1190,  should  be  amended 
to  8 Id.  Nov.  (6  Nov.).  He  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house. 

With  the  priors  of  Bridlington  and  Newburgh  he  was  an 
arbitrator  under  papal  authority  in  a dispute  between  Guisborough 
priory  and  William  de  Ridale.4 

7.  Ralph  Haget,  described  as  seventh  abbot. 

The  chronicler  Hugh  of  Kirkstall,  who  knew  him  personally, 
states  that  he  was  born  of  distinguished  parents5  and  was  formerly 
a knight  before  taking  the  Cistercian  habit  at  the  hand  of  Robert 
abbot  of  Fountains  (1170-79)  when,  as  it  was  supposed,  he  was 
thirty  years  old  ; and  that  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  conversion 
he  was  created  abbot  of  Kirkstall,  where  he  ruled  for  nine  years 
(1182  to  1190  or  1 191  )6  before  succeeding  abbot  William  at 
Fountains.7  From  this  it  can  be  deduced  that  he  was  born  c.  1140 
and  became  a Cistercian  at  Fountains  c.  1170.  In  1198  as  R. 
abbot  of  Fountains  he  took  part  in  an  agreement  with  Byland 
abbey  ;8  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  four  Cistercian 
abbots  whose  visitation  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  the  abbot 
of  Bittlesden.9 

He  died  on  4 June  1203  after  a rule  of  12  yrs.  7 mo.  14  days, 
calculated  from  the  death  of  abbot  William,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chapter-house.10  He  was  a friend  and  correspondent  of  Peter 
of  Blois.11 

1 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  pp.  115-6,  132. 

2 i.e.  9 yrs.  177  days  on  the  lunar  reckoning,  being  the  period  from  the 
death  of  abbot  Robert  on  9 Jan.  1179-80  to  that  of  the  king  on  6 July  1189. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  132.  4 Guisborough  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  719. 

5 There  seems  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  son  of  Bertram  Haget  the 
elder,  the  founder  of  the  hermitage  at  Healaugh  Park  and  the  priory  of 
Sinningthwaite,  and  the  donor  not  later  than  1 159  to  Fountains  of  the  land 
of  Dacre  near  Pateley  Bridge,  which  became  a grange  ( Fountains  Chartulary , 
i,  203).  This  gift  was  confirmed  by  Bertram’s  son  William  [ibid.,  p.  204). 
William  had  brothers  Bertram  and  Geoffrey  [ibid.,  ii,  486-7)  ; the  latter  of 
whom  was  a justice  (Foss,  Judges,  i,  384).  Hugh  of  Kirkstall  describes 
Geoffrey  Haget  as  ‘frater  germanus’  of  abbot  Ralph,  and  as  the  donor  when 
ill,  at  the  latter’s  instance,  of  Thorpe  Underwood  [Mem.  F ountains , i,  123-4). 
Two  charters  of  Geoffrey  Haget  giving  Thorpe  Underwood  to  Fountains, 
the  second  of  which  was  issued  in  1197-99,  and  a letter  to  his  heirs  apparently 
written  when  near  his  death  in  1199  ( Fountains  Chartulary,  ii,  718-9; 
E.Y.C.,  i,  no.  520)  conform  with  Hugh  of  Kirkstall’s  statement.  A charter 
of  Geoffrey  Haget  to  the  hermitage  at  Healaugh  Park  was  witnessed  by 
Ralph  Haget,  his  brother  [Healaugh  Park  Chartulary,  p.  7),  who,  it  can  be 
supposed,  was  the  future  abbot  while  still  in  secular  life. 

6 See  under  Kirkstall  below.  7 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  pp.  117,  122,  133. 

8 Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  216.  9 Knowles,  op.  cit.,  p.  666. 

10  Mem.  Fountains,  i,  133.  From  6 Nov.  1190  to  4 June  1203,  the 
period  is  12  yrs.  210  days.  Of  the  total  it  is  stated  that  8 yrs.  5 mo.  9 days 
were  in  the  time  of  Richard  I,  who  died  on  6 April  1199- — another  proof 
that  abbot  Wdlliam  died  on  6 Nov.  1190. 

11  Knowles,  op.  cit.,  p.  358,  where  and  on  p.  357  there  is  an  account  of 
him  and  certain  spiritual  incidents  in  his  life.  A letter  of  Peter  of  Blois  to 
him  is  pd.  in  Mem.  Fountains,  i,  159. 
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8.  John  of  York,  described  as  eighth  abbot. 

He  was  formerly  cellarer  of  Fountains,  and  then  abbot  of 
Louth  Park  ; the  date  of  his  death  14  June  1211  after  a rule  of 
8 yrs.  9 days,  given  as  an  alternative  to  14  June  1209  after  a rule 
of  6 yrs.  9 days  can  be  taken  as  correct  J he  was  buried  in  the 
chapter-house.2  It  was,  therefore,  this  abbot  John  of  Fountains 
who  in  1210  was  accused  at  the  general  chapter  in  his  absence  of 
having  failed  to  visit  the  Lysekloster  in  Norway,  a daughter- 
house  of  Fountains.3 

He  was  one  of  those  who  exemplified  charters  to  Guisborough 
priory  in  1203  ;4  and  with  the  abbots  of  Jervaulx  and  Easby  was 
an  arbitrator  under  papal  authority  in  a dispute  between  that 
house  and  William  de  Ridale  on  18  Nov.  1205.5  He  was  a party 
to  and  mentioned  in  fines  in  1208  and  Jan.  1209-10  ;6  and  he  is 
named  in  1205  as  one  of  the  executors  of  the  countess  of  Warwick.7 

9.  John  II,  described  as  ninth  abbot. 

The  period  of  his  rule  up  to  his  election  as  bishop  of  Ely 
circa  the  year  1219  is  given  as  7 yrs.  11  mo.  18  days,  being  5 yrs. 
4 mo.  24  days  in  the  time  of  king  John8  and  2 yrs.  6 mo.  22  days 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III  ;9  i.e.  on  the  lunar  reckoning  to  6 May 
1219.  Moreover,  further  details  given  below  show  that  date  as 
the  one  from  which  John  of  Kent’s  period  of  rule  to  his  death 
was  calculated.  But  such  a date  seems  too  early  both  for  John  IPs 
election  to  the  bishopric,  and  for  his  cessation  as  abbot  of  Foun- 
tains. It  was  not  before  Dec.  1219  that  the  king  wrote  to  the 
pope  describing  the  perfidy  of  Robert  who  was  acting  as  elect 
of  Ely;10  and  it  was  on  21  Jan.  1219-20  that  the  legate  Pandulf 
informed  the  king  that  with  the  pope’s  authority  the  abbot  of 
Fountains  had  been  chosen11 — a choice  which  the  king,  describing 
him  as  J.  abbot  of  Fountains,  approved  three  days  later.12  Again, 
on  27  April  1219,  a papal  mandate  was  issued  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  Coventry  and  the  abbot  of  Foun- 
tains (certainly  John  II),  to  report  on  the  life  and  miracles  of 
Hugh  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;13  and  later  in  the  year  the  letter  to  the 

1 The  period  from  his  death  to  that  of  John  bishop  of  Ely  (ninth 
abbot)  on  6 May  1225  is  given  as  13  yrs.  11  mo.  18  days— which  on  the 
lunar  reckoning  shows  it  to  be  14  June  1211.  Moreover,  a new  abbot  of 
Fountains  was  blessed  by  the  bishop  of  Down  at  Melrose  on  13  Dec.  1211 
( Chron . Melrose,  p.  55). 

2 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  pp.  125,  128,  133. 

3 Knowles,  op.  cit.,  p.  658. 

4 E.Y.C.,  ii,  no.  6S6n  ; and  for  the  date  see  above  under  Hugh  abbot 

of  Byland.  5 Guisborough  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  721. 

6 Yorks.  Fines,  John,  pp.  122,  162. 

7 Rot.  Claus.,  i,  24a.  She  was  Maud  de  Percy,  a benefactor  of  Fountains. 

8 Evidently  the  period  is  taken  from  the  death  of  his  predecessor  on 
14  June  1211  to  28  Oct.  1216,  the  accession  of  Henry  III,  for  that  would 
account  for  a shortage  of  ten  days  to  the  death  of  John  on  18/19  Oct. 

Q Mem.  Fountains,  i,  134. 

10  Fcedera,  Rec.  Comm.,  i,  155;  Rot.  Claus.,  i,  404a,  entered  between 
10  and  14  Dec. 

11  Mem.  Fountains,  i,  171.  12  Pat.  Rolls,  1216-25,  p.  224. 

1 3 Cal.  Papal  Letters,  i,  66. 
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pope,  with  the  report  of  the  commission,  was  written  in  the 
names  of  the  archbishop  and  the  abbot  of  Fountains,1  showing  that 
John  II  was  still  abbot.  It  can  be  deduced,  therefore,  that  the 
date  6 May  1219  for  the  cessation  of  his  rule  as  abbot  cannot 
be  accepted.2 

In  1212,  as  abbot  of  Fountains,  he  was  directed  to  visit 
the  Lysekloster  either  in  person  or  through  another  abbot  ; but 
in  the  same  year  Lyse  was  taken  from  Fountains  as  a visitation 
from  England  was  impossible.3  On  2 Sept,  of  that  year  he  was 
summoned  to  go  with  all  speed  to  the  king  ; and  similarly  on  21 
July  1213,  being  thanked  for  the  business  done  by  him,  with  a 
reference  to  his  forthcoming  visit  to  the  general  chapter.4  On 
1 March  1217-8  he  issued  a charter  recording  that  he  and  the 
convent  of  Fountains  had  granted  the  advowson  of  Kirkby 
Ouseburn  to  the  archbishop  of  York  ;5  and  he  was  a party  to 
fines  in  Dec.  1218  and  the  following  month.6 

He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ely  on  8 March  1219-20  ; 
and  on  the  following  12  June  he  was  the  first  witness  to  a charter 
of  William  de  Mowbray  in  favour  of  Fountains.7  He  died  on 
6 May  1225,  and  was  buried  at  Ely.8 

10.  John  of  Kent,  described  as  tenth  abbot. 

Formerly  cellarer  of  Fountains,  the  period  of  his  rule  as 
abbot  is  given  as  28  yrs.  7 mo.  7 days9  until  his  death  on  25  Nov. 
1247  ; he  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house.10 

On  5 April  1223  a papal  mandate  was  issued  to  the  bishop 
of  Ely  and  the  abbots  of  Fountains  and  Rievaulx  to  inquire  as 
to  the  alleged  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  William,  late  archbishop 
of  York,  whom  the  pope  had  been  asked  to  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  saints  ;n  and  in  the  same  year  the  abbot  of  Fountains  occurs 
as  one  of  the  executors  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle.12 

JERVAULX 

1.  John  de  Kinstan. 

He  was  one  of  the  monks  who  had  accompanied  abbot 
Gerold  from  Furness  to  Cakler  and  thence  to  Hood.13  The  details 
given  under  Roger  abbot  of  Byland  show  that  he  was  appointed 

1 Acta  Stephani  Langton,  Cant,  and  York  Soc.,  no.  49. 

2 That  a mistake  in  ‘The  President  Book’  was  made  is  suggested  by 
the  statement  ( loc . cit.)  that  he  governed  the  church  of  Ely  for  six  years, 
whereas  this  was  only  for  five  years  and  two  months. 

3 Knowles,  op.  cit.,  p.  658.  4 Rot.  Claus.,  i,  pp.  132a,  143a. 

5 Reg.  Gray,  p.  131  ; the  text  in  full. 

6 Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  pp.  7,  15,  17. 

7 Fountains  Chartulavy,  i,  212  ; and  of.  p.  338  for  another  Fountains 

charter  which  he  witnessed  as  bishop.  8 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  134. 

9  i.e.  28  yrs.  203  days  on  the  lunar  reckoning,  which  would  put  the 
beginning  of  his  rule  (or  resignation  of  his  predecessor)  as  6 May  1219. 

10  Mem.  Fountains,  i,  134-6. 

11  Cal.  Papal  Letters,  i,  90  ; full  text  in  Mem.  Fountains,  i,  173. 

12  Rot.  Claus.,  i,  552b. 

13  Mon.  Ang.,  v,  349  and  571  ; and  see  above  under  Byland. 
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first  abbot  of  Jervaulx  on  5 March  11 49-50. 1 As  John  he  is 
described  as  first  abbot  on  his  grave-slab  in  the  chapter-house 
at  Jervaulx.2  He  was  present  at  the  settlement  by  Ailred  abbot 
of  Rievaulx  of  the  dispute  between  the  abbeys  of  Savigny  and 
Furness  as  to  the  subjection  of  Byland  abbey,  1154-55  ;3  and  he 
was  abbot  when  his  house  moved  to  the  site  in  East  Witton  in 
1156.4  As  abbot  he  witnessed  a charter  to  Byland  abbey,  1150 — 
c.  1170  ;5  one  to  Rievaulx  abbey,  1162-76  ;6  another  to  the  same 
c.  1173-74  ;7  and  one  in  favour  of  Buildwas  abbey,  issued  by  the 
abbot  of  Citeaux  in  the  general  chapter  not  earlier  than  11 78. 8 

He  made  an  agreement  with  Richard  abbot  of  Fountains 
ante  May  1170  ;9  and  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  the 
pope  in  a dispute  between  St.  Peter’s  hospital  and  the  rector  of 
Startforth,  c,  1 173-86. 10  In  an  account  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Thomas 
it  is  recorded  that  John  abbot  of  Jervaulx  certified  that  three 
cures  had  been  effected — of  Hugh  cellarer  of  Jervaulx,  of  a monk 
of  Byland,  named  Ralph,  and  of  a Yorkshire  knight,  then  a 
guest  at  Jervaulx,  named  Richard  de  ‘Stanleia’.11  He  can  pre- 
sumably be  identified  as  the  John,  quondam  abbot  of  Jervaulx, 
who  was  living  in  119Q.12 

2.  Y. 

With  William  prior  of  Bolton,  he  was  invited  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  rights  in  the  church  of  Corney,  Cumberland,  in 
the  period  when  Godfrey  de  Lucy  was  archdeacon  of  Richmond  ; 
the  date  being  c.  1185.13  The  dates  for  William  the  third  abbot 
show  that  Y.  was  the  second  abbot.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
name  of  the  second  abbot  was  John  Brompton,  occurring  in 
1193  ;14  but  the  suspicion  cannot  be  avoided  that  this  is  a con- 
fusion with  John  Brompton  who  was  elected  abbot  in  1436,  and 
to  whom  a chronicle  extending  to  the  death  of  king  Richard  I 
has  been  assigned.15 

1 The  original  settlement  at  Fors  was  under  brother  Peter  and  some 
monks  from  Savigny  {ibid.,  p.  568). 

2 The  inscriptions  on  the  grave-slabs  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapter- 
house,  including  those  of  the  first,  third  and  fifth  abbots,  are  described  in 
‘Jervaulx  Abbey’,  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  and  H.  Brakspear  (Y.A.J.,  xxi, 
319). 

3 Cal.  Docs.  France,  no.  819  ; for  the  date  see  the  notes  below  under 
Ailred  a.  of  Rievaulx. 

4 Mon.  Ang.,  v,  573  ; and  cf.  E.Y.C.,  iv,  p.  25. 

5 E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1846.  6 Ibid.,  ii,  no.  1248.  7 Ibid .,  iv,  no.  92. 

8 Eccl.  Docs.,  Camden  Soc.  vol.  8 (1840),  pp.  53-4. 

9 Fountains  Chavtulary , i,  22.  10  E.Y.C.,  iv,  no.  89. 

1 1 Becket  Materials,  Rolls  Ser.,  ii,  159-60.  Three  panels  in  Trinity  Chapel 
Aisle,  Window  V,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  have  been  identified  as  illustrating 
the  cure  of  Hugh  the  cellarer  (Rackham,  The  Ancient  Glass  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  pp.  95-6). 

12  Canivez,  Statuta  . . . Ordinis  Cisterciensis,  i,  131. 

13  Reg.  St.  Bees,  nos.  86-7  ; and  cf.  no.  82 n.  It  is  possible  that  prior 
‘William’  is  an  error  for  Walter,  who  was  prior  of  Bolton  in  1186  ( E.Y.C. , 
vii,  pp.  293-4). 

14  V.C.H.  Yorks.,  iii,  142,  citing  Mon.  Ang.,  v,  567,  which  is  based  on 

information  supplied  to  Tanner  by  Browne  Willis  without  any  documentary 
support.  15  D.N.B.,  s.n.  Brompton. 
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3.  William. 

He  is  described  as  third  abbot  on  his  grave-slab  at  Jervaulx.1 
As  W.,  he  was  a mediator  in  an  agreement  between  Fountains 
and  Byland  abbeys  in  1198. 2 As  William,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  exemplified  charters  to  Guisborough  priory  in  1203  ;3  and 
occurs  as  a party  to  a fine,  7 Nov.  1208. 4 As  W.,  he  witnessed  a 
charter  to  Egglestone  abbey,  1201 — [?]  1204  ;5  as  William,  one 
of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Byland  to  Fountains,  1204-1208  ;6 
and  as  W.,  one  of  Bernard  bishop  of  Carlisle  to  Fountains  about 
the  same  period.7  As  W.,  with  the  abbots  of  Fountains  and  Easby, 
he  was  an  arbitrator  under  papal  authority  in  a dispute  between 
Guisborough  priory  and  William  de  Ridale  on  18  Nov.  1205. 8 

4.  Thomas. 

A party  to  a fine,  1 July  1218. 9 As  T.,  he  witnessed  a 
confirmation  charter  of  Hugh  bishop  of  Carlisle  to  Fountains 
abbey,  1219-23. 10 

5.  Eustace. 

He  is  described  as  fifth  abbot  on  his  grave-slab  at  Jervaulx.11 
A party  to  fines  in  May  1224,  Nov.  1234,  Jan.  1240-1,  April  and 
June  1246,  Jan.  1251-2  and  Jan.  1253-4. 12  He  witnessed  an  agree- 
ment between  Fountains  and  Byland  abbeys,  24  Jan.  1225 [-6]  ;13 
and  a confirmation  charter  of  Walter  bishop  of  Carlisle  to  Foun- 
tains, 1225-35. 14  He  was  abbot  as  plaintiff  in  a case  relating  to 
Tunstall  in  1231. 15  By  1258  he  had  been  succeeded  by  abbot 
Thomas.16 

KIRKSTALL 

1.  Alexander. 

In  the  Foundation  History  of  Fountains17  it  is  recorded 
that  in  1147  Henry  de  Lascy  undertook  to  build  a Cistercian 
monastery,  and  that  Alexander,  then  prior  of  Fountains,18  who 
had  been  one  of  the  original  monks  there  (who  had  seceded  from 
St.  Mary’s,  York),19  and  brother  of  Richard  the  second  abbot  of 
Fountains,  was  despatched  from  Fountains  with  twelve  monks 

1 Y.A.J.,  xxi,  319.  2 Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  216. 

3 E.Y.C.,  ii,  no.  686 n ; and  for  the  date  see  above  under  Hugh  abbot 
of  Byland. 

4 Yorks.  Fines,  John,  p.  141.  5 E.Y.C.,  v,  no.  313. 

6 Fountains  Chartulary , ii,  650  ; Geoffrey  abbot  of  Rievaulx  also 
witnessed. 

7 Ibid.,  i,  199,  another  witness  being  G[eoffrey]  abbot  of  Easby,  who 
occurs  in  1204  (Yorks.  Fines,  John,  p.  91)  and  1209  ( E.Y.C. , v,  p.  221). 

8 Guisborough  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  721. 

9 Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  p.  2. 

10  Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  200.  11  Y.A.J.,  xxi,  319. 

12  Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  p.  56;  1232-46,  pp.  11,  99,  100,  123-4,  159  • 
1246-72,  pp.  62,  94. 

13  Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  217.  14  Ibid.,  p.  200;  cf.  also  ii,  716. 

15  E.Y.C. , v,  p.  233.  16  Mon.  Notes,  Y.R.S.,  i,  93. 

1 7 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  90-93. 

18  See  under  Fountains  above. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  9 ; Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  74. 
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and  ten  lay  brothers  to  Barnoldswick  on  19  May  of  that  year. 
These  statements1  are  included  in  the  detailed  Foundation  History 
of  Kirkstall.2 

In  this  latter  history  the  following  passage  relates  to  the 
move  from  Barnoldswick  to  the  new  site  in  Airedale  : ‘Anno 
incarnacionis  dominice  M°C°  quinquagesimo  ij°  regnante3  in 
Anglia  rege  Stephano,  presedente  sedi  Eboracensi  archiepiscopo 
Rogero  xiiij  Kalend.  Junii  ipsa  die  Potenciane  virginis  venit 
conuentus  monachorum  de  sede  prima  iam  in  grangiam  redacta 
ad  locum  qui  nunc  Kirkestal  nominatur  . . .’4  This  is  evidently 
subject  to  an  amendment  ; for  archbishop  Roger  was  not  con- 
secrated until  10  Oct.  1154,  a few  days  before  the  death  of  king 
Stephen,  and  his  predecessor  archbishop  William  did  not  die 
until  8 June  of  that  year.  It  is,  moreover,  clear  that  the  move 
took  place  before  the  death  of  archbishop  Henry  on  14  Oct.  1153  ; 
for  Henry  de  Lascy's  charter,  confirming  to  abbot  Alexander  and 
the  monks  of  Kirkstall  ‘ad  edificandam  abbatiam  de  ordine  Cis- 
terciensi  ipsum  locum  de  Kirkestal  . . ./  was  witnessed  by  arch- 
bishop Henry  ;5  and  archbishop  Henry  issued  his  award  relating 
to  the  mother  church  of  Barnoldswick  and  its  chapels  at  the 
instance  of  Alexander  abbot  of  Kirkstall  and  the  monks  serving 
God  and  St.  Mary  in  that  place.6  Any  suggestion,  therefore, 
that  the  move  did  not  take  place  until  the  time  of  archbishop 
Roger7  cannot  be  upheld.  And  if  an  amendment  is  made  in  the 
passage  in  the  Fundacio,  cited  above,  by  substituting  Henry 
for  Roger  as  the  name  of  the  archbishop,  the  date  19  May  11528 
can  be  accepted  ; with  this  proviso,  however,  that  if  the  conflicting 
statement  in  the  Fundacio  that  the  monks  stayed  at  Barnoldswick 
‘sex  annis  et  amplius'9  is  precisely  correct,  the  date  of  the  move 
must  be  put  forward  to  the  period  between  19  May  and  14  Oct. 
1153. 

Apparently  while  still  at  Barnoldswick,  and  described 
merely  as  abbot  Alexander,  he  witnessed  a charter  of  Henry  de 

1 With  the  exception  of  the  relationship  between  Alexander  and 
abbot  Richard. 

2 This  Fundacio  from  Bodley,  Laud  MS.  Misc.  722,  ff.  129-38,  a fifteenth- 
century  MS.  is  printed  fully  with  a translation  in  Miscellanea,  Thoresby 
Soc.  vol.  iv,  pp.  173-208.  The  text  from  the  same  source  in  Mon.  Ang.,  v, 
pp.  530-2,  is  incomplete,  though  some  of  the  passages  omitted  are  given  in 
translation  from  a MS.  of  Thoresby  on  pp.  527-8.  The  consistency  of  the 
statements  in  the  two  accounts  suggests  that  the  early  part  of  the  Kirkstall 
history  was  written  by  the  author  of  the  Fountains  history,  namely  Hugh 
of  Kirkstall,  on  information  supplied  to  him  by  Serlo,  a monk  at  Fountains 
and  subsequently  at  Kirkstall  ; see  Mem.  Fountains,  i,  introd.  pp.  vii  et  seq. 
and  Thoresby  Soc.,  ut  sup.,  introductory  note,  p.  171. 

3 regnauit,  MS. 

4 Thoresby  Soc.,  ut  sup.,  p.  179. 

5 Mon.  Ang.,  v,  532  ; Kirkstall  Coucher,  no.  67  and  note. 

6 E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1471.  It  is  suggested  that  the  limits  of  date  1152-53 
should  be  substituted  for  1147-50. 

7 Possibly  it  was  for  this  reason  that  F arrer  gives  1154  as  the  date  of 
the  move  (ibid.,  p.  249b 

8 19  May  corresponds  with  both  the  forms  given. 

9 Thoresby  Soc.,  ut  sup.,  p.  176. 
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Lascy  to  Sallay  abbey  } and  after  the  move  took  place  he  was 
described  as  abbot  Alexander  of  Kirkstall  in  the  confirmation  of 
the  land  of  Barnoldswick,  made  by  Hugh  [Bigod]  earl  of  Norfolk 
at  the  request  of  Henry  de  Lascy  and  addressed  to  archbishop 
Roger.2 

Alexander  was  abbot  when  charters  to  Kirkstall  abbey 
were  issued  by  William  and  Robert  le  Peitevin,  William  de 
Raineville  and  Sampson  de  Allerton.3  As  abbot  of  Kirkstall  he 
witnessed  a charter  of  William  son  of  Duncan  in  favour  of  Ernbsay 
priory  ;4  and  charters  of  Adam  son  of  Peter  to  Rievaulx,5  of 
Robert  de  Gant  to  the  Hospitallers,6  of  Roger  Mustel,7  of  William 
de  Alta  Ripa  in  favour  of  Gokewell  priory,8  and  a notification  of 
archbishop  Roger  in  the  period  1167-74,  which  was  also  witnessed 
by  four  of  the  other  Yorkshire  Cistercian  abbots.9  He  was  present 
at  the  settlement  by  Ailred  abbot  of  Rievaulx  of  the  dispute 
between  the  abbeys  of  Savigny  and  Furness  as  to  the  subjection 
of  Byland  abbey,  1154-55. 10  According  to  the  Fundacio  he  was 
abbot  for  thirty-five  years  ; and  the  date  of  his  death  was  there- 
fore 1182. 

2.  Ralph  Haget. 

An  account  of  him  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  notes 
on  the  abbots  of  Fountains,  where  he  held  office  from  late  in 
1190  or  1191  until  his  death  on  4 June  1203.  The  Kirkstall 
Fundacio  states  that  he  succeeded  abbot  Alexander,  and  that 
after  nine  years  at  Kirkstall,  ever  struggling  against  the  discomforts 
of  poverty,  he  was  transferred  to  the  administration  of  Fountains.11 
The  period  of  his  rule  at  Kirkstall  was  therefore  1182  to  1190  or 
1191. 12  As  Ralph  abbot  of  Kirkstall,  he  made  a grant  of  a mes- 
suage in  Pontefract  which  had  been  given  to  the  abbey  by  Robert 
de  Lascy,  who  was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract  from  1177 
to  1 193. 13 

He  must  not  be  confused  with  Ralph  abbot  of  Kirkstead  : 
the  origin  of  this  confusion  is  a charter  to  which  four  abbots, 
including  Robert  of  Fountains  and  Ralph  ‘of  KirkstalP,  are 

1 Sallay  Chartulary,  i,  no.  204.  2 E.Y.C.,  i,  no.  642. 

3 Ibid.,  iii,  nos.  1556-7,  1558  note,  1574,  1655. 

4 Ibid.,  vii,  no.  15  ; date  assigned  1152-53. 

5 Ibid.,  iii,  no.  1728. 

6 Ibid.,  no.  1768. 

7 Ibid.,  vi,  no.  156  ; Hugh  the  prior  and  Ralph  the  cellarer  also  witnessed  ; 
date  assigned  1166-82. 

8 Ibid.,  no.  103;  not  later  than  Aug.  1175. 

9 Fountains  Chartulary , ii,  740  ; for  the  date  see  under  Gilbert  a.  of 
Sallay. 

10  Cal.  Docs.  France,  no.  819;  for  the  date  see  under  Ailred  a.  of 
Rievaulx 

11  Thoresby  Soc.,  ut  sup.,  pp.  181-3.  In  the  Foundation  History  of 
Fountains  his  rule  at  Kirkstall  is  given  twice  as  lasting  nine  years,  though 
in  one  text  it  is  given  in  one  passage  as  eight. 

12  1190  would  be  the  date  if  the  number  of  years  (nine)  is  calculated 
on  an  inclusive  reckoning. 

13  E.Y.C.,  iii,  nos.  1511-2. 
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given  as  witnesses  J but  as  the  former  died  on  9 Jan.  1179-80 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  latter  was  abbot  of  Kirkstead.2 

3.  Lambert. 

According  to  the  Fundacio  he  succeeded  abbot  Ralph, 
having  been  one  of  those  sent  from  Fountains  under  abbot 
Alexander  and  having  passed  forty-two  years  in  religious  life  ; 
he  was  no  administrator,  and  died  in  old  age  in  the  third  year 
of  his  rule.  His  period  as  abbot  can  therefore  be  fixed  as  1190  or 
1191  to  1192  or  1193.  No  reference  to  him  appears  to  be  available 
in  charters  or  other  records. 

4.  Turgisius. 

He  is  described  in  the  Fundacio  as  a man  of  holy  memory 
and  of  strictly  ascetic  habits  ;3  and  his  rule  lasted  for  nine  years, 
when  he  returned  to  Fountains.  As  Turgisius  or  Turgisus  he 
witnessed  a charter  of  Maud  countess  of  Warwick  to  Fountains 
abbey,  and  an  agreement  between  Fountains  and  Sallay  abbeys 
relating  thereto  ;4  a charter  of  William  son  of  Thomas  de  Ledes 
to  Fountains  ;5  and  a charter  of  Geoffrey  Haget  to  the  same, 
1197-99. 6 As  T.  he  was  one  of  those  appointed  under  a papal 
mandate  of  30  July  1196  to  settle  a dispute  between  Guisborough 
priory  and  St.  Mary’s  abbey  ;7  he  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  in  a 
dispute  between  Durham  and  Guisborough  priories,  1199-1203  ;8 
and  took  part  in  an  agreement  between  Fountains  and  Byland 
abbeys  in  11 98. 9 

5.  Elias. 

The  date  of  his  accession  can  be  taken  as  1202  or  1203  ; 
and  he  occurs  as  a party  to  a fine  on  28  Feb.  1203-4. 10  He  is  stated 
in  the  Fundacio  to  have  been  formerly  a monk  of  Roche,  and  a 
man  of  administrative  ability,  at  first  an  object  of  dislike  to 
Roger  de  Lascy,  the  patron  of  the  abbey,  and  afterwards  his 
familiar  and  private  friend. 

6.  Ralph  of  Newcastle. 

As  a monk  of  Fountains,  so  described,  he  had  accompanied 
Ralph  Haget,  when  abbot  of  Fountains,  to  a general  chapter  and 
had  tended  him  when  ill  at  Clairvaux.11  Following  the  papal 

1 Kirk  stall  Coucher,  no.  90  ; and  Mon.  Ang.,  vi,  949  for  the  witnesses, 
tt  was  on  this  evidence  that  Farrer  deduced  that  Ralph  Haget  must  have 
become  abbot  of  Kirkstall  by  1179  (E.Y.C.,  iii,  p.  480w)  ; but  this  cannot 
be  supported. 

2 As  suggested  in  Kirkstall  Coucher,  p.  68n. 

3 'homo  abstinencie  singularis  et  seuerissimus  corporis  sui  castigator’, 
with  several  illustrations  of  his  asceticism  in  dress  and  food. 

4 Sallay  Chartulary , i,  nos.  26-7.  As  Adam  a.  of  Sallay  (q.v.)  witnessed 
the  first,  and  Ernald  a.  of  Rievaulx  the  second,  the  probable  dates  are 
1198-99. 

5 E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1695  ; Ralph  prior  of  Kirkstall  was  also  a witness. 

6 Fountains  Chartulary , ii,  718  ; Alexander  abbot  of  Meaux  witnessed, 

and  the  grantor  died  in  1199.  7 Guisborough  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  673. 

8 Ibid.,  no.  1164.  9 Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  216. 

10  Yorks.  Fines,  John,  p.  88.  11  Mem.  Fountains,  i,  123. 
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appointment  of  arbitrators  on  9 Dec.  1204,  as  R.  abbot  of  Kirk- 
stall  he  made  an  agreement  with  the  prior  and  convent  of  Holy 
Trinity,  York.1  This  shows  that  the  tenure  of  Elias  as  abbot 
had  been  brief.  As  Ralph  he  was  a party  to  fines  in  Sept. — Oct. 
1209,  Feb.  1218-9,  Oct.  1226  and  on  1 Dec.  1226  ;2  and  witnessed 
an  agreement  between  Fountains  and  Sallay  abbeys  in  1223. 3 
As  R.  he  had  a mandate  from  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a dispute  between  Furness  and  Sallay  abbeys  c.  1219  ;4 
and  witnessed  a charter  of  Hugh  bishop  of  Carlisle,  1219-23, 5 an 
agreement  between  Fountains  and  Byland  on  24  Jan.  1225 [-6]  ;6 
and  an  agreement  between  Fountains  and  the  church  of  Arncliffe 
on  22  Sept.  1230. 7 The  day  of  his  death  was  6 April  ;8  and  the 
earliest  year  for  this  was  therefore  1231. 

7.  Walter. 

The  Fundacio  records  that  he  succeeded  Ralph  of  Newcastle 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III,  the  day  of  his  death  being  14  Oct.  No 
other  record  of  him  appears  to  be  available  and  the  extreme  limits 
of  his  rule  can  be  taken  as  6 April  1231  and  14  Oct.  1233,  or 
possibly  14  Oct.  1232  (see  below). 

8.  Maurice. 

According  to  the  Fundacio  he  succeeded  in  1222  and  died 
on  26  March  1249.  The  first  of  these  dates  must  be  a mistake, 
possibly  for  1232.  He  was  abbot  when  a dispute  between  Kirk- 
stall  and  Haverholme  priory  was  settled  on  16  May  1234. 9 He 
issued  a charter  in  1235  ;10  and  was  a party  to  several  fines  in  the 
period  June  1237  to  April  1247. 11  His  successor  was  Adam,  whose 
date  of  succession  is  given  in  the  Fundacio  as  24  April  1249,  and 
who  occurs  as  a party  to  a fine  in  the  following  year.12 

MEAUX 

The  first  part  of  the  Meaux  Chronicle13  was  the  work  of 
Thomas  Burton,  the  nineteenth  abbot,  who  resigned  in  1399, 
and  extends  from  the  foundation  in  1151  to  the  resignation  of 

1 E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1560,  from  the  original  ; a copy  with  the  same  initial 
is  in  Kirkstall  Coucher,  no.  346. 

2 Yorks.  Fines,  John,  p.  157  ; 1218-31,  pp.  20,  67-8,  84. 

3 Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  86  ; Sallay  Chartulary , ii,  no.  419  ; several 
officials  of  the  two  houses  are  named. 

4 Sallay  Chartulary,  i,  nos.  61-2. 

5 Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  200.  6 Ibid.,  p.  217. 

7 Reg.  Greenfield,  ii,  209.  8 Fundacio,  p.  187. 

9 Kirkstall  Coucher,  no.  62.  10  Yorks.  Deeds,  i,  no.  294. 

11  Yorks.  Fines,  1232-46,  pp.  48-9,  77,  95,  128,  130,  135  ; 1246-72,  p.  3. 

A fine  of  6 Oct.,  1237  supersedes  one  of  the  same  date  in  the  same  terms, 
except  that  the  abbot’s  name  in  the  first  is  given  as  Martin  and  in  the 
second  as  Maurice.  Col.  Parker  notes  that  this  is  the  sole  authority  for 
supposing  (incorrectly  as  in  V.C.H.,  iii,  145)  that  there  was  an  abbot 
Martin  in  1237. 

12  Yorks.  Fines,  1246-72,  p.  14. 

13  Chronica  Monasterii  de  Melsa,  edited  by  E.  A.  Bond  in  the  Rolls 
Series,  3 vols.,  1866-68. 
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the  eighteenth  abbot  in  1396.  It  was  subsequently  continued  for 
about  a further  twenty  years  by  another  hand.  Burton’s  Chronicle 
is  arranged  in  sections  for  each  successive  abbot,  recording  the 
new  election  and  a detailed  account  of  monastic  affairs,  followed, 
for  the  period  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
a relation  of  events  in  general  and  English  history.  In  one  of  the 
manuscripts1  there  is  a catalogue  of  the  abbots  from  the  beginning 
to  Thomas  Burton  himself.  This  catalogue  gives  the  name  of  the 
abbot,  his  numerical  number,  the  number  of  years  of  his  rule, 
and  the  date,  both  anno  Domini  and  the  regnal  year,  of  its  termina- 
tion. These  details  correspond  with  those  given  in  the  sections 
of  the  Chronicle,  which,  however,  usually  contain  several  further 
details  of  a biographical  character. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  chronology 
which  the  Chronicle  provides.  Precise  dates  from  the  evidence  of 
final  concords  or  dated  charters  have  been  found  to  be  in  con- 
formity. In  the  following  list  the  details  are  taken  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  Chronicle,  a few  references  being  added  to  throw 
further  light  on  the  abbot  concerned. 

1.  Adam. 

He  was  formerly  a monk  at  Whitby  and  then  at  St.  Mary’s 
York  ; although  not  one  of  the  original  thirteen  monks  who 
migrated  from  St.  Mary’s  for  the  foundation  of  Fountains,  he 
followed  shortly  afterwards.  As  a monk  at  Fountains,  where  he 
had  shown  architectural  skill,  he  suggested  to  the  count  of  Aumale 
a site  for  the  new  abbey  of  Meaux,  which  was  founded  as  a 
daughter-house  of  Fountains  on  1 Jan.  1150-1,  he  himself  becoming 
the  first  abbot.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  rule  (in  1160)  he  resigned 
and  retired  as  an  anchorite  to  Watton  priory,  whence  after  seven 
years  he  returned  to  Meaux,  where  he  died  thirteen  years  after- 
wards (in  1180),  and  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house.2 

Adam  was  addressed  as  abbot  of  Meaux  in  papal  confirma- 
tions issued  on  13  June  1151,  12  Jan.  1153-4  and  23  Nov.  1156  ;3 
and  he  was  present  at  the  settlement  by  Ailred  abbot  of  Rievaulx 
of  the  dispute  between  the  abbeys  of  Sa vigny  and  Furness  as  to 
the  subjection  of  Byland  abbey,  1154-55.4 

2.  Philip. 

Formerly  a monk  at  Kirkstead,  he  was  abbot  of  Hovedo 
in  Norway5  for  seven  years,  whence  in  view  of  the  intemperate 
climate  he  returned  to  Kirkstead,  where  he  was  made  prior.  He 
succeeded  Adam  on  his  resignation  as  abbot  of  Meaux,  and  after 
a rule  of  twenty-two  years  died  in  1182,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapter-house.6  He  was  abbot  when  papal  confirmations  were 
issued  on  18  Dec.  1172  and  22  June  1177. 7 

1 Chronica  Monasterii  de  Melsa,  i,  47-9. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  73-4,  76,  107,  178w.  3 E.Y.C.,  iii,  nos.  1383-4,  1388. 

4 Cal.  Docs.  France,  no.  819  ; for  the  date  see  the  notes  below  under 
Ailred  a.  of  Rievaulx. 

5 A daughter-house  of  Kirkstead  ; see  the  note  above  under  By  land. 

6 Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  pp.  159,  178.  7 E.Y.C.,  iii,  nos.  1391-2. 
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3.  Thomas. 

Having  been  prior  for  the  preceding  eighteen  years,  he 
succeeded  Philip  as  abbot  on  the  latter’s  death  in  1182.  He 
resigned  in  1197  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  rule  ; and,  surviving 
as  a monk  at  Meaux  for  five  years,  died  in  1202,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapter-house. 1 

As  T.  abbot  of  Meaux  he  was  appointed  with  the  priors  of 
Newburgh  and  Kirkham  by  pope  Clement  III  (1187-91)  to  settle 
a dispute  relating  to  the  priory  of  Bridlington’s  interest  in  the 
church  of  Ilkeston,  co.  Derby  ;2  and  with  the  priors  of  Bridlington 
and  Warter  by  pope  Celestine  III  (1191-98)  to  settle  a dispute 
relating  to  the  chapel  of  Liverton.3 

4.  Alexander. 

Formerly  a monk  at  Ford  abbey,  co.  Devon,  and  as  having 
served  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  an  official  capacity,4 
he  was  elected  to  succeed  Thomas  as  fourth  abbot  of  Meaux,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  abbot  of  Fountains,  in  1197.  As  a result 
of  the  king’s  exactions  he  resigned  in  1210  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  rule  ; he  lived  for  two  years  at  Ford,  whither  he  had 
returned,  and  was  buried  there.5 

In  1198,  when  the  bishopric  of  St.  David’s  became  vacant, 
archbishop  Hubert  put  forward  abbot  Alexander  as  one  of  the 
candidates  in  opposition  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  archdeacon, 
who  had  been  one  of  those  nominated  by  the  chapter.6  In  1200 
Alexander  took  the  lead  in  the  refusal  of  the  Cistercian  abbots 
at  Lincoln  to  make  the  financial  contribution  demanded  by  the 
king.7  In  1199  with  the  prior  of  Newburgh  and  the  precentor 
of  York  he  settled  a dispute  between  Durham  and  Guisborough 
priories;8  and,  in  virtue  of  a papal  mandate  of  5 Feb.  1200-1, 
with  the  priors  of  Guisborough  and  Newburgh,  he  settled  a dispute 
relating  to  tithes  in  which  Selby  abbey  was  concerned  on  12  Nov. 
1202. 9 He  was  also  one  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  papal 

1 Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  pp.  217,  234. 

2 Bridlington  Chartulary , p.  424. 

3 Guisborough  Chartulary , ii,  no.  923. 

4 R.  de  Coggeshall  {Chron.  Ang.,  Rolls  Ser.,  p.  105)  described  him  in  1200 
as  'quondam  domni  archiepiscopi  notarius  et  idcirco  ei  semper  valde  fami- 
liaris’  ; Giraldus  Cambrensis  described  him  as  having  been  the  archbishop’s 
‘commensalis  et  cubicularius’  {Opera,  Rolls  Ser.,  i,  103)  ; and  the  Meaux 
chronicler  as  ‘bene  notus  et  satis  familiaris’  to  the  archbishop  {Chron.  de 
Melsa,  i,  289). 

5 Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  pp.  289,  328-9.  Within  fifteen  days  of  his  accession 
he  crossed  to  Normandy  to  invoke  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  help  for 
the  recovery  of  one  of  the  abbey’s  granges  {ibid.,  p.  289)  ; the  archbishop 
had  crossed  to  Normandy  on  17  June,  1197  (L.  Landon,  Itinerary  of  Richard  I , 
Pipe  Roll  Soc.,  p.  117). 

6 Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Opera,  i,  pp.  94,  103  ; and,  described  as 
x\lexander  Fordensis,  ibid.,  p.  294.  For  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
see  Knowles,  op.  cit.,  pp.  666-7. 

7 R.  de  Coggeshall,  Chron.  Ang.,  pp.  105  et  seq.,  and  cf.  Knowles,  op. 
cit.,  p.  367. 

8 Guisborough  Chartulary , ii,  no.  686c. 

9 Selby  Coucher,  ii,  no.  925. 
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mandate  to  settle  a dispute  relating  to  a chantry  in  the  chapel 
of  Kilton  J and,  under  another  papal  mandate,  a dispute  re- 
lating to  the  church  of  Beeford.2  He  was  a party  to  fines  or 
mentioned  therein  in  1199,  1206  and  1208.3  It  is  related  of  abbot 
Alexander  that  he  was  a great  collector  of  books.4 

5.  Hugh. 

Having  been  prior  for  five  years  and  more,  he  was  elected 
as  fifth  abbot  on  6 Dec.  1210  on  Alexander's  resignation.  Unable 
to  deal  with  the  increasing  losses  by  which  the  abbey  was  oppressed, 
he  resigned  in  1220  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  rule  ; he  died  two 
years  later,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house.5  He  was  the 
first  witness  to  a charter  of  Hawise  countess  of  Aumale  to 
Garendon  abbey,  1212-14  ;6  and  was  a party  to  a fine  in  June 
1219. 7 

6.  Geoffrey. 

Formerly  a monk  at  Sawtry  abbey,  co.  Huntingdon,  he 
succeeded  on  Hugh's  resignation  in  1220  ; but  in  the  same  year, 
on  a journey  to  the  general  chapter,  he  died  at  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Boulencourt  in  Champagne,  and  was  buried  there.8 

7.  Richard  de  Ottringham. 

As  cellarer  of  Meaux  he  was  elected  in  1221  to  succeed 
Geoffrey,  the  sixth  abbot,  after  the  latter's  death.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Alan  son  of  Stephen  de  Ottringham  ; and 
is  described  as  ‘vir  pacificus  et  omnia  placita  abhorrens  . . . etiam 
sagax  et  providus,  licet  mediocriter  literatus'.  He  died  in  1235 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  rule  and  his  thirty-fifth  as  a monk, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house.9  He  was  a party  to  several 
fines  in  the  period  April  1222  to  Dec.  1234. 10 

8.  Michael  de  Bruno. 

Described  as  dominus  Michael  de  Bruno  he  was  elected  on 
the  death  of  Richard,  the  seventh  abbot,  in  1235.  He  was  related 
to  Isabel  de  Turnham,  wife  of  Peter  de  Mauley  I ; and  was  one 
of  her  executors.  He  died  in  1249  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
rule  and  his  thirty-fifth  as  a monk,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapter- 
house.  At  his  death  there  were  sixty  monks  and  ninety  lay 
brothers  in  the  abbey.11 

1 Guisborough  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  867. 

2 Bridlington  Chartulary , p.  323. 

3 Yorks.  Fines,  John,  pp.  1,  105-6,  148. 

4 Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  326.  5 Ibid.,  pp.  353,  380. 

6 Hatton  Book  of  Seals,  no.  444.  7 Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  p.  33. 

8 Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  405  ; ‘nondum  completo  anno  ordinationis  suae’; 
he  was  abbot  by  Whitsun  (17  May),  1220  {ibid.,  p.  406). 

9 Ibid.,  pp.  407,  417,  433. 

10  Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  pp.  45-6,  95,  118,  137,  154;  1232-46,  p.  24. 

1 1 Chron.  de  Melsa,  ii,  pp.  3,  59,  65.  Isabel  de  Turnham  died  shortly 
before  22  Jan.  1237-8  when  her  executors  were  mentioned,  though  not  by 
name  {Close  Rolls,  1237-42,  p.  23).  There  is  no  clue  to  the  relationship, 
though  possibly  this  was  through  the  Fossards,  Isabel’s  mother,  Joan 
Fossard,  being  the  heiress  of  the  senior  line  of  that  family. 
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It  is  probable  that  he  was  a monk  of  Meaux  before  his  election 
as  abbot  ; for  a brother  Michael  de  Burn  was  attorney  for  the 
abbot  in  1226.1  A charter  of  William  de  Forz  III,  count  of  Aumale, 
to  Bolton  priory,  1241-49,  was  witnessed  by  ‘domino  Michaele 
Buron’,  abbot  of  Meaux.2  As  Michael  abbot  of  Meaux  he  was  a 
party  to  fines  or  mentioned  therein  in  1240  and  1246. 3 

RIEVAULX 

1.  William. 

Of  English  birth,  he  was  sent  by  St.  Bernard  from  Clairvaux, 
where  he  had  acted  as  his  amanuensis  as  early  as  c.  1116-19,  to 
be  the  first  abbot  of  Rievaulx,4  founded  by  Walter  Espec  on 
5 March  1131-2. 5 

He  was  named  as  abbot  of  Rievaulx  in  a notification  to 
Henry  I,6  and  in  one  issued  by  Roger  abbot  of  Byland  temp. 
Stephen,  1142-45. 7 In  1138  he  was  present  with  his  monk  Ailred 
at  Durham,  when  Eilaf,  the  latter’s  father,  made  his  surrender 
of  property  to  the  canons  of  Hexham  on  his  death-bed  ;8  and  in 
the  autumn  of  that  }^ear  he  acted  for  Walter  Espec  in  handing 
over  Wark  castle  to  king  David.9  He  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  York  election  after  the  death  of  archbishop  Thurstan,  sending 
Ailred  on  his  behalf  to  Rome  in  1142,  and  proceeding  there  him- 
self in  the  following  year.10  It  was  with  his  counsel  that  Henry 
Murdac  was  elected  abbot  of  Fountains.11  He  was  named  in 
Walter  Espec’s  general  charter  to  Rievaulx,  probably  issued  in 
1 145. 12  He  died  in  that  year,13  and  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house.14 

2.  Maurice. 

He  succeeded  abbot  William  in  1 145  ;15  and  resigned  not 
later  than  November  1147.  The  following  details  are  based  on 

1 Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  p.  119 n.  Similarly  as  Michael  de  Burnes  in 
1229  ( Close  Rolls,  1227-31,  p.  238). 

2 E.Y.C.,  vii,  no.  40,  from  Dodsworth’s  copy  of  an  original. 

3 Yorks.  Fines,  1232-46,  pp.  78,  155. 

4 Knowles,  Monastic  Order  in  England,  pp.  228-30  ; and  references  to 
his  character  on  p.  245,  and  to  his  skill  as  a musician  on  p.  648.  For  further 
references,  including  two  metrical  epitaphs,  see  Raine  in  Priory  of  Hexham, 
Surtees  Soc.,  pp.  108,  109w. 

5 This  is  the  date  of  foundation  given  in  Chron.  Melrose,  facsimile  ed., 
p.  33.  It  followed  a gift  of  land  to  St.  Bernard  shortly  before  ( Rievaulx 
Chartulary,  p.  260). 

6 Rievaulx  Chartulary , no.  234.  7 Ibid.,  no.  244. 

8 Richard  of  Hexham,  Surtees  Soc.,  pp.  55-6. 

9 Northumberland  County  History,  xi,  45-6,  citing  Richard  and  John 

of  Hexham,  and  noting  the  confusion  of  the  latter’s  chronology. 

I 0 Knowles,  op.  cit.,  pp.  254-5,  and  the  references  cited. 

II  See  under  Fountains  above  ; the  date  is  probably  1144. 

1 2 Rievaulx  Chartulary , no.  42  ; and  for  the  date  p.  xxxvii. 

13  Chron.  Melrose,  p.  34,  where  the  date  of  the  month,  known  to  be 
2 Aug.,  is  not  stated. 

1 4 For  an  account  of  his  shrine  and  the  unofficial  title  of  Sanctus  see 
Sir  C.  Peers  in  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  lxxxvi  (1929),  pp.  20-8. 

15  Chron.  Melrose,  p.  34. 
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Sir  Maurice  Powicke’s  account  of  his  career  and  writings.1  From 
boyhood  in  the  monastery  of  Durham,  where  he  appears  to  have 
held  the  office  of  sub-prior  in  1138, 2 he  entered  Rievaulx  as  a 
Cistercian.  Walter  Daniel,  who  knew  him  personally,  described 
him  as  ‘magne  sanctitatis  uir  et  preclare  prudencie’,  and  noted 
that  he  had  been  known  as  a second  Bede.3  He  can  be  identified 
as  the  author  of  three  volumes  which  appear  in  the  thirteenth- 
century  catalogue  of  Rievaulx  ; and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  can  be  identified  with  Maurice,  abbot  of  Fountains  for  a 
brief  period  in  1148. 4 It  is  possible  that  after  his  return  to 
Rievaulx,  and  a sojourn  there  for  some  years,  he  withdrew  and 
outlived  abbot  Ailred,  who  died  in  1167. 5 

In  1154-55,  with  other  monks  of  Rievaulx,  he  was  present 
when  abbot  Ailred  gave  judgement  on  the  matter  of  the  control 
of  Byland  abbey  ;6  and  as  ‘dominus  Mauricius’  he  witnessed 
next  after  Ailred  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  a charter  of  Bertram  de 
Bulmer.7 

3.  Ailred. 

Our  knowledge  of  Ailred,  “the  Bernard  of  the  north”,  the 
greatest  of  the  English  Cistercians  of  the  twelfth  century,  of 
saintly  character  with  a genius  for  friendship,  an  administrator 
of  wide  influence,  and  author  of  the  Speculum  Caritatis,  inspired 
by  St.  Bernard,  and  of  other  works,  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
in  recent  years  by  the  writings  of  Sir  Maurice  Powicke  and 
Professor  Knowles,  and  by  the  former’s  edition  of  Walter  Daniel’s 
Vita  Ailredi.8 

Ailred  was  born  in  1110,  the  son  of  Eilaf  the  priest  of  Hex- 
ham, and  after  service  in  the  court  of  David  ling  of  Scotland, 
where  he  held  the  office  of  dispenser,  he  entered  Rievaulx  abbey 

1 ‘Maurice  of  Rievaulx’  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  xxxvi  (1921),  pp.  17-29  ; 
and  cf.  his  Introduction  to  Vita  Ailredi  (see  the  note  below),  especially 
pp.  xxx — xxxi. 

2 E.H.R.,  ut  sup,  p.  17  ; and  cf.  Knowles,  Monastic  Or  dev  in  England, 
p.  240 n. 

3 Vita  Ailredi,  p.  33. 

4 See  above  under  Fountains. 

5 1'his  depends  on  the  identity  of  the  Maurice  addressed  ‘Patri  et 
domino  exiinie  sanctitatis  uiro  Mauricio  suo’  in  Walter  Daniel’s  letter 
forming  a subsequent  preface  to  his  Life  of  Ailred  (pd.  in  Vita  Ailredi, 
pp.  66-81).  For  the  question  whether  this  was  Maurice  of  Rievaulx  or 
Maurice  prior  of  Kirkham  see  ibid.,  introd.  p.  xxx,  and  Knowles,  op.  cit., 
p.  240 n. 

6 Cal.  Docs.  France,  no.  819  ; for  the  date  see  under  Ailred  below. 

7 E.Y.C.,  n,  no.  782,  from  the  Rievaulx  Chartulary.  Comparing  this 
with  ibid.,  no.  1049  and  the  dated  list  of  donations  in  Rievaulx  Chartulary , 
p.  260,  the  date  is  probably  in  or  shortly  before  the  period  1154-58. 

8 See  especially  Knowles,  op.  cit.,  pp.  240-5,  257-66  ; and  Powicke’s 
Life  of  Ailred  of  Rievaulx  by  Walter  Daniel  (1950).  The  introduction  to  the 
latter  includes  a chronology  of  Ailred’s  life  and  notes  on  his  writings.  The 
book  is  an  expansion  of  A ilred  of  Rievaulx  and  his  biographer  Walter  Daniel, 
reprinted  in  1922  from  The  Bulletin  of  John  Ry lands  Library,  where  most  of 
Daniel’s  biography  was  originally  printed  ; the  whole  text  with  a translation 
has  now  been  made  available,  with  an  introduction  on  a more  comprehensive 
scale.  In  these  notes  this  is  cited  as  Vita  Ailredi. 
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c.  1134  ; he  was  novice-master  there,  1142-43  ; the  first  abbot  of 
Revesby,  a daughter-house  of  Rievaulx,  1143-47  ; and  in  1147, 
certainly  not  later  than  30  November,  he  was  elected  abbot  of 
Rievaulx  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  He  died  on  12  Jan.  1166-7. 

Among  the  many  charters  which  he  witnessed  as  abbot  of 
Rievaulx  were  one  of  king  Henry  II  at  Westminster,  8 March 
1162-3  j1  three  of  archbishop  Henry  ;2  two  of  archbishop  Roger,3 
and  the  agreement  between  the  latter  and  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
1 162-67. 4 

There  is  one  date  in  Ailred’s  career  which  deserves  con- 
sideration— the  date  of  his  judgement  that  Byland  abbey  should 
be  subject  to  the  abbey  of  Savigny,  and  not  to  Furness.  The  date 
1151  has  been  sometimes  assigned  for  this.  The  events  leading 
up  to  it,  and  the  judgement  itself,  are  given  at  length  in  abbot 
Philip’s  history  of  Bvland.5  After  describing  the  foundation  of 
Jervaulx  on  8 March  1149-50,  when  Serlo  was  abbot  of  Savigny, 
he  adds  ‘ecce  subito  quibusdam  annis  transactis  maliciose  nova 
oritur  perturbatio’,  and  then  later  after  negotiations  had  taken 
place  between  the  abbots  of  Calder  and  Byland  ‘anno  autem 
sequente  abbas  Savygenii  in  Angliam  visitaturus  advenit’  ; the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Furness  then  decided  to  lodge  their  complaint 
in  the  general  chapter  against  the  abbot  of  Savigny,  named  as 
Richard.  It  is  recorded  that  abbot  Serlo  resigned  in  Oct.  1153, 
being  succeeded  by  William  who  died  in  the  following  March, 
and  then  by  Richard,  who  occurs  as  abbot  on  20  April  1154  and 
resigned  in  11 58. 6 Moreover,  among  the  abbots  present  at  Ailred’s 
judgement  was  the  abbot  of  Kirkstall,  a house  which  did  not 
make  its  move  from  Barnoldswick  to  Kirkstall  before  1152.  The 
judgement  is  followed  in  abbot  Philip’s  narrative  by  a notice  of 
archbishop  Roger’s  charter  to  Byland  issued  in  1155.  The  extreme 
limits  of  the  date  of  the  judgement  can  therefore  be  reduced  to 
1 154-55.7 

4.  Silvan. 

As  abbot  of  Dundrennan,  he  succeeded  abbot  Ailred  at 
Rievaulx  in  1167.8  In  the  period  1167-77  he  witnessed  a charter 
of  Juetta  de  Arches  to  St.  Peter’s,  York  ;9  and,  1167-74,  a noti- 

1 Reg.  Antiquissimum,  Lincoln  Rec.  Soc.,  i,  65. 

2 E.Y.C.,  i,  no.  145;  ii,  no.  878  ; Bridlington  Chartulary,  p.  429. 

3 E.Y.C.,  ii,  nos.  674,  1053. 

4 Ibid.,  ii,  p.  276,  from  Roger  of  Howden.  The  earlier  limit  of  date  is 
due  to  another  witness  Ralph  the  treasurer  of  York  (see  Y.A.J.,  xxxv,  22). 

5 Mon.  Ang.,  v,  352-3. 

6 Gallia  Christiana,  xi,  col.  546  ; and  for  William  abbot  of  Savigny, 
the  intervening  abbot  between  Serlo  and  Richard,  see  the  charters  to 
Byland  in  Mon.  Ang.,  v,  573. 

7 This  is  the  approximate  date  now  given  by  Sir  M.  Powicke  ( Vita 
Ailredi,  p.  xcii).  The  date  1151,  given  in  his  earlier  essay,  p.  68,  and  in 
Knowles,  op.  cit.,  p.  263,  must  be  put  forward.  In  his  abstract  of  Ailred’s 
letter  to  the  a.  and  c.  of  Citeaux,  reporting  the  result,  Round  gave  the  date 
of  the  letter  as  c.  1155  (Cal.  Docs.  France,  no.  819). 

8 Chron.  Melrose,  p.  37. 

9 E.Y.C.,  i,  no.  553  ; the  later  limit  is  governed  by  the  witness  Robert 
master  of  the  schools,  who  died  in  1177  (Y.A.J.,  xxxv,  131). 
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fication  of  archbishop  Roger.1  With  Geoffrey  bishop  elect  of 
Lincoln  and  Geoffrey  dean  of  Lincoln  he  settled,  under  a papal 
mandate,  a dispute  in  which  Guisborough  priory  was  engaged 
about  the  church  of  Crathorne,  11 73-82. 2 He  was  addressed  as 
abbot  by  pope  Alexander  III  in  confirmations  of  8 Nov.  [1167-69] 
and  14  March  [1174-76]  ;3  and  he  issued  a charter  to  Bridlington 
priory  in  1175.4  On  10  Jan.  1176-7  at  Beverley,  with  the  prior 
of  Bridlington,  he  arbitrated  under  papal  mandate  in  a suit 
between  Newhouse  and  Elstow  abbeys.5  In  1182  he  and  the 
bishop-elect  of  Dol  were  sent  as  papal  commissioners  to  Scotland 
to  endeavour  to  settle  the  dispute  about  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Andrews.6  He  resigned  in  1188  ; and  on  9 Oct.  1189  he  died  and 
was  buried  at  Byland.7 

5.  Ernald. 

Formerly  the  sixth  abbot  of  Melrose,  being  blessed  on 
6 Jan.  1178-9  by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,8  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Rome  in  1182,  bringing  back  from  the  pope  the  golden  rose 
and  paternal  blessing  to  William  king  of  Scotland.9  He  accom- 
panied the  latter  on  a visit  to  Henry  II  in  1186. 10 

He  was  elected  abbot  of  Rievaulx  on  2 March  1 188-9  ;u 
and  shortly  afterwards  visited  Henry  II  then  in  Maine,  witness- 
ing a charter  of  the  king  at  Ballon  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  Per- 
seigne.12  He  had  witnessed  a charter  of  Maud  countess  of  Warwick 
to  Sallay  abbey,  which  can  be  dated  25  March  1189  ;13  and  on  3 
Sept,  of  that  year  he  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.14 
With  the  priors  of  Kirkham  and  Warter  he  adjudicated  after 
four  years  of  inquiry,  under  a papal  mandate  of  13  March  1191-2, 

1 Fountains  Chartulary , ii,  740  ; for  the  date  see  under  Gilbert  a.  of 
Sallay. 

2 E.Y.C.,  ii,  no.  690. 

3 Rievaulx  Chartulary,  no.  252;  E.Y.C.,  ii,  no.  1231  ; Holtzmann, 
Papsturkunden  in  England,  i,  nos.  105,  131. 

4 E.Y.C.,  ii,  no.  1230. 

5 F.  M.  Stenton,  Danelaw  Charters,  no.  285. 

6 Gesta  Henrici,  Rolls  Ser.,  i,  pp.  286,  289-90  ; Roger  of  Howden,  Rolls 
Ser.,  ii,  270-2,  where  their  report  to  the  pope  is  given  in  full. 

7 Chron.  Melrose,  pp.  46-7. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  42.  It  is  possible  that  he  can  be  identified  with  the  Ernald 
a monk  of  Rievaulx,  who  with  abbot  Silvan  witnessed  charters  to  St.  Peter’s, 
York  and  Fountains  (E.Y.C.,  i,  no.  553;  Fountains  Chartulary,  ii,  740;  of 
dates  earlier  than  1177). 

9 Ibid.,  p.  44.  10  Gesta  Henrici,  i,  347. 

1 1 Chron.  Melrose,  p.  47. 

12  Cal.  Docs.  France,  no.  1026;  Delisle  et  Berger,  Rec.  des  Actes  de 
Henri  II,  ii,  no.  765.  Neither  of  these  is  from  the  original.  The  former  has 
‘Elnaydo’  which  Round  amends  to  ‘Ernaldo’;  and  the  latter  has  ‘Elmeido’, 
a source  of  perplexity  to  the  editor.  The  earliest  date  for  the  charter  is 
1185,  as  the  first  witness  is  Baldwin  abp.  of  Canterbury  ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  issued  in  1189  before  the  early  part  of  June,  when  after 
the  abortive  conference  at  La  Ferte-Bernard,  at  which  the  archbishop  was 
present,  the  king  of  France  captured  Ballon  and  Henry  II  fled  from  Le 
Mans  ( Gesta  Henrici,  Rolls  Ser.,  ii,  66-7),  dying  at  Chinon  on  6 July.  Ballon 
lies  to  the  north  of  Le  Mans. 

13  Sallay  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  615. 

1 4 Gesta  Henrici,  ii,  79. 
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a dispute  about  tithes  of  fish  between  Bridlington  priory  and 
Whitby  abbey.1  In  1198  he  was  one  of  the  four  Cistercian  abbots 
whose  visitation  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  the  abbot  of  Bitt- 
lesden.2  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  during  the  iter  of 
Hugh  Bardulf  and  his  fellow  justices,  he  issued  a charter  at  York 
to  Thomas  de  Horbury.3  In  1194  he  accepted  the  resignation 
of  the  abbot  of  Melrose,  and  in  1199  he  himself  resigned.4  To 
him  William  of  Newburgh  addressed  the  prefatory  letter  to  the 
Historia  Rerum  Anglicarum,  which  was  compiled  in  the  period 
1196-98  at  his  request.3 

6.  WlLLAIM  DE  PUNCHARD[UN].6 

He  succeeded  on  abbot  Ernald’s  resignation  in  11 99. 7 He 
was  a party  to  a fine  on  23  Jan.  1200-1  ;8  and  as  W.  abbot  of 
Rievaulx  was  sent  by  king  John  on  the  following  9 Feb.  to  explain 
to  the  Cistercian  abbots  of  Yorkshire  his  proposal  to  found  an 
abbey  of  their  order.9  Described  as  dom.  William  Punchardin, 
abbot  of  Rievaulx,  with  Geoffrey,  monk  of  that  house,  he  wit- 
nessed a charter  to  Rufford  abbey.10  As  W.  abbot  of  Rievaulx, 
with  the  abbots  of  Byland,  Kirkstall  and  Sallay,  and  the  prior 
of  Malton,  he  was  an  arbitrator  in  a dispute  between  Durham 
and  Guisborough  priories.11  He  died  as  abbot  in  1203. 12  As  he 
was  one  of  those  who  exemplified  charters  to  Guisborough  priory 
not  earlier  than  4 June  1203, 13  his  death  must  have  been  late 
in  that  year. 

7.  Geoffrey. 

Formerly  a monk  of  Rievaulx,14  he  became  abbot  in  1204. 15 
With  the  abbot  of  Combe  he  was  requested  by  the  general  chapter 
to  settle  a dispute  between  Fountains  and  Byland  abbeys.16  It 
is  rather  more  likely  that  it  was  he  and  not  G[uarinus]  who  was 
the  G.  abbot  of  Rievaulx  who  made  an  agreement  with  Pfetrus] 
abbot  of  Whitby.17 

8.  Warin. 

As  abbot  he  was  party  to  a fine  on  11  Nov.  1208, 18  by  which 
date  he  must  have  succeeded  abbot  Geoffrey.  He  died  in  1211. 19 

1 E.Y.C.,  ii,  no.  1177;  and  cf.  no.  1178,  a similar  dispute  between 
Bridlington  priory  and  Grimsby  abbey,  arbitrating  with  the  prior  of  Nostell 
and  the  precentor  of  York.  2 Knowles,  op.  cit.,  p.  666. 

3 Ibid.,  iii,  no.  1755.  4 Chron.  Melrose,  pp.  49,  50. 

5 Chron.  Stephen,  Rolls  Ser.,  i,  3. 

6 Some  notes  to  the  year  1208  on  a family  of  Punchardun  of  Ebberston 
are  given  in  E.Y.C.,  i,  note  to  no.  395. 

7 Chron.  Melrose,  p.  50.  8 Yorks.  Fines,  John,  p.  7. 

9 Rot.  Chart.,  p.  101a.  10  Mon.  Ang.,  v,  518. 

11  Guisborough  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  1164. 

12  Chron.  Melrose,  p.  52  ; Annals  of  Waverley,  Rolls  Ser.,  p.  255. 

1 3 See  above  under  Hugh  abbot  of  Byland  ; the  date  must  be  later 
than  the  subsequent  election  at  Fountains.  14  Annals  of  Waverley,  p.  255. 

15  Chron.  Melrose,  p.  52.  16  Fountains  Chartulary,  ii,  650. 

17  Whitby  Chartulary,  i,  no.  255.  18  Yorks  Fines,  John,  p.  143. 

19  Chron.  Melrose,  p.  55  ; no  date  is  given  for  his  succession  to  abbot 
Geoffrey. 
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9.  Elias. 

Formerly  cellarer  of  Rievaulx,  he  succeeded  abbot  Warin 
in  121 1.1  He  witnessed  a charter  to  Fountains  abbey  apparently 
not  later  than  1214. 2 He  resigned  in  1215,  and  in  Dec.  1217  was 
elected  abbot  of  Revesby.3 

10.  Henry. 

Formerly  abbot  of  Wardon,  he  succeeded  abbot  Elias  on 
8 April  1215. 4 He  died  at  Rufford  in  1216,  and  was  buried  there.5 

11.  William  III. 

Formerly  abbot  of  Holm  Cultram,  he  became  abbot  of  Mel- 
rose on  16  Nov.  1215,  and  succeeded  abbot  Henry  at  Rievaulx  on 
31  August  1216. 6 He  died  on  1 Feb.  1222-3  or  1223-4.7 

12.  Roger. 

Formerly  master  of  the  lay-brethren  at  Wardon,  he  was 
elected  abbot  of  that  house  on  29  April  12 15. 8 He  succeeded 
abbot  William  at  Rievaulx  in  1223  or  1224,  and  resigned  in  1239. 9 
He  was  a party  to  fines  in  Nov.  1226,  on  21  July  1231,  and  others 
to  Jan.  1234-5  ;10  and  is  also  named  as  abbot  in  pleas  in  1229, 
1230  and  1239. 11  In  accordance  with  an  appointment  by  the 
general  chapter  of  R.  abbot  of  Rievaulx  and  the  abbots  of  Furness 
and  Beaulieu  to  settle  a dispute  between  Fountains  and  B viand 
abbeys  over  the  mines  of  Nidderdale,  a settlement  was  made 
before  them  on  24  Jan.  1225-6. 12  In  1227  he  made  an  agreement 
with  Roger  abbot  of  Whitby.13 

13.  Leonius. 

Formerly  a monk  of  Melrose,  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Dun- 
drennan  on  8 May  1236. 14  He  succeeded  as  abbot  of  Rievaulx 
on  abbot  Roger’s  resignation  in  1239,  and  died  on  8 Jan.  1239-40. 15 
He  is  mentioned  as  abbot  Leo,  predecessor  of  abbot  Adam,  in  a 
plea  heard  on  14  Jan.  125 1-2. 16 

14.  Adam  de  Tilletai. 

He  succeeded  abbot  Leonius  after  Easter  1240. 17  He  was 

1 Chron.  Melrose,  p.  55. 

2 Fountains  Chartulary , li,  652  ; Simon  dean  of  York  making  a relevant 
grant  apparently  in  the  same  period. 

3 Chron.  Melrose,  pp.  59,  68. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  59.  5 Ibid.,  p.  63. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  61,  63. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  76,  under  the  year  1223  ; and  the  first  entry  under  the 
year  1224  (no  month  given)  in  Annals  of  Waverley,  p.  299  for  his  death  and 
the  date  of  the  a.  of  Wardon’s  succession. 

8 Chron.  Melrose,  p.  59.  q Ibid.,  pp.  76,  86. 

10  Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  pp.  82,  162;  1232-46,  p.  39. 

1 1 Rievaulx  Chartulary , app.,  pp.  385,  390. 

12  Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  217. 

13  Whitby  Chartulary,  no.  153  ; and  another  probably  of  the  same  year 
(no.  541). 

14  Chron.  Melrose,  p.  85.  15  Ibid.,  pp.  86-7. 

16  Yorks.  Fines,  1246-72,  p.  53 n.  17  Chron.  Melrose,  p.  87. 
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a party  to  fines  on  25  June  1240,  and  several  others  down  to  Jan. 
1251-2,1  also  one  in  1257  ;2  and  as  abbot  he  made  an  agreement 
with  Simon  de  Vere  in  1260.3  His  rule  ended  not  later  than  1268. 4 

ROCHE 

A list  of  the  first  eleven  abbots,  with  the  tenure  in  years 
of  the  first  eight  and  some  other  details,  is  given  in  a manuscript 
formerly  in  St.  Mary’s  Tower,  York.5  The  following  details  are 
taken  from  that  list  unless  otherwise  stated. 

1.  Durand. 

He  was  the  first  abbot  at  the  foundation  on  30  July  1147, 
and  ruled  for  twelve  years.  He  presumably  came  from  the  mother- 
house  of  Newminster.  With  Ailred  abbot  of  Rievaulx  he  witnessed 
a confirmation  charter  of  archbishop  Henry  to  the  canons  of 
St.  Peter’s,  York,  not  later  than  1153. 6 

2.  Denis. 

He  succeeded  Durand  in  or  about  1159,  and  ruled  for  twelve 

years. 

3.  Roger  de  Tickhill. 

He  succeeded  Denis  in  or  about  1171,  and  ruled  for  eight 
years.  As  R.  he  witnessed  a charter  to  Rievaulx  abbey  on  or  about 
24  March  11 75-6. 7 

4.  Hugh  de  Wadworth. 

He  succeeded  Roger  in  or  about  1179,  and  ruled  for  five 

years. 

5.  Osmund. 

Formerly  cellarer  of  Fountains,  he  succeeded  Hugh  in  or 
about  1184.  It  is  reasonabty  certain  that  the  period  of  his  rule, 
given  as  thirty-nine  years,  should  be  amended  to  twenty-nine.8 
He  was  addressed  as  abbot  by  pope  Urban  III  in  his  general 
confirmation  of  7 April  1186. 9 He  witnessed  charters  to  Fountains 
abbey,  1194-98, 10  and  one  to  Kirkstead,  early  13th  cent.11  He 
occurs  in  pleas  in  Mich,  term  1200  and  Trinity  term  1208  ;12  and 
as  a party  to  fines  on  27  May  1201,  28  Feb.  1203-4,  and  12  Nov. 
1208. 13  He  was  abbot  when  an  agreement  was  made  between 
Roche  and  Sallay  abbeys,  c.  1212.14  In  the  ‘Successio  abbatum’ 

1 Yorks.  Fines,  1232-46,  p.  63  ; 1246-72,  p.  59. 

2 Rievaulx  Chartulary,  p.  227,  from  Dodsworth  MS. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  226.  ' 4 Yorks.  Fines,  1246-72,  p.  155. 

5 Pd.  in  Mon.  Ang.,  v,  505.  6 E.Y.C.,  i,  no.  145. 

7 Rievaulx  Chartulary , no.  132. 

8 This  is  the  suggestion  made  in  V.C.H.  Yorks.,  iii,  155  ; and  it  is 
supported  by  the  details  relating  to  his  successors. 

9 Mon.  Ang.,  v,  505.  10  Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  pp.  122,  127. 

11  E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1296.  12  Curia  Regis  Rolls,  i,  319  ; v,  287. 

13  Yorks.  Fines,  John,  pp.  9,  88,  146. 

14  Sallay  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  644. 
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MS.  it  is  recorded  that  in  his  seventh  or  eighth  year1  he  was  made 
proctor  of  Stephen  the  cardinal2  for  all  his  profits  in  England, 
and  that  this  continued  in  the  time  of  Osmund’s  successors  until 
the  eleventh  year  of  abbot  Walter  \i.e.  c.  1254]  for  a total  period 
of  fifty-three  years,  the  prebend  of  Laughton  being  included  for  100 
marks  rent. 

6.  Reginald. 

He  succeeded  Osmund  apparently  in  or  about  1213,  and 
ruled  for  fifteen  years.3  A party  to  a fine  in  Jan.  1222-3. 4 As 
Roger  [sic],  abbot  of  Roche,  he  witnessed  an  agreement  following 
a papal  mandate  of  16  Oct,  1224. 5 During  his  rule,  in  1217,  Henry 
prior  of  Roche  was  elected  abbot  of  Newminster,6  the  house  of 
which  Roche  was  a daughter  foundation. 

7.  Richard. 

He  succeeded  Reginald  apparently  in  or  about  1228,  and 
ruled  for  sixteen  years.7  As  abbot  he  is  mentioned  in  letters  patent 
of  the  king  on  8 Sept.  1229  and  1 Jan.  1229-30. 8 A party  to  fines 
on  23  Aug.  1230, 9 10  July  1231,  in  June  and  July  1240,  and  14 
Jan.  1240-1. 10  He  witnessed  an  agreement  between  William  earl 
de  Warenne  and  John  de  Thornhill,  1233-40. 11  As  an  executor 
of  Geoffrey  de  Norwich,  dean  of  York  (who  died  in  1239),  he  was 
a joint  founder  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  St.  Peter’s, 
York.12  On  21  Feb.  1239-40  the  abbot  and  prior  of  Roche  were 
ordered  to  desist  from  the  exaction  of  tithe  from  the  rectors  of 
churches  made  by  them  in  virtue  of  a papal  grant  to  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Cluny.13 

8.  Walter  de  Wadworth. 

As  Walter  he  succeeded  Richard  apparently  in  or  about 
1244,  and  ruled  for  fourteen  years.14  As  Walter  he  is  mentioned 

1 An  amendment  to  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year  is  suggested, 
for  53  yrs.  from  c.  1254  would  put  the  appointment  to  c.  1201. 

2 This  was  Stephen,  cardinal  deacon  of  St.  Adrian,  who  occurs  in 
1216  {Reg.  Gray,  p.  127).  So  described  and  as  persona  of  Laughton  he  made 
an  agreement  with  Blyth  priory  in  1224  (Hunter,  South  Yorkshire,  i,  283). 

3 It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  Reginald  monk  of  Roche  who  had  acted 
on  the  abbot’s  behalf  in  1198,  1202  and  1204  {Sallay  Chartulary , ii,  p.  150  ; 
Yorks.  Fines,  John,  pp.  59,  88). 

4 Final  Concords,  Lines.,  i,  165. 

5 Sallay  Chartulary,  i,  no.  219  ; Richard  prior  of  Roche  also  witnessed. 

6 Chron.  Melrose,  facsimile  ed.,  p.  68,  where  in  the  index  ‘de  Rupe’  is 
given  in  error  as  the  priory  of  La  Roche,  Vendee. 

7 Possibly  Richard  who  was  prior  in  1224  (see  above). 

s Pat.  Rolls.,  1225-32,  pp.  305,  352. 

9 When  he  was  described  as  proctor  of  Stephen,  cardinal  priest  of 
St.  Mary  across  the  Tibur  and  canon  of  the  prebend  of  Acton  (presumably 
Laughton). 

Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  pp.  128,  156;  1232-46,  pp.  60,  70,  72,  97. 

11  E.Y.C.,  viii,  no.  171.  12  Yorks.  Chantry  Surveys,  i,  13. 

13  Close  Rolls,  1237-42,  p.  174. 

1 4 This  creates  a difficulty.  Aveling  in  his  Fiistory  of  Roche  Abbey,  p.  32, 
gives  the  full  translation  of  a writ  of  summons  to  Walter  abbot  of  Roche  : 
dated  at  Worcester  on  14  Dec.  1264.  A list  of  the  large  number  of  writs 
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in  a fine  in  April  1246,  and  was  a party  to  fines  on  18  May  1246 
and  in  Nov.  1246.1  As  Walter  de  Wadworth  he  witnessed  a charter 
of  Maud  de  Luvetot,  widow  of  Gerard  de  Furnival.2 

SALLAY 

A dated  list  of  the  abbots  of  Sallay  from  the  foundation  to 
the  dissolution,  with  references  to  documentary  sources,  is  given 
in  the  Rev.  J.  McNulty’s  edition  of  the  Sallay  Chartulary.3  It  is 
not  only  more  complete  than  lists  previously  published,  but  it 
exposes  certain  errors  which  had  arisen.  For  statements  in  the 
following  notes,  where  no  authority  is  given  for  any  date  or 
reference,  the  documentary  source  will  be  found  in  Mr.  McNulty’s 
list.  Except  for  abbot  Adam,  whose  date  has  required  recon- 
sideration, and  for  abbot  Stephen  de  Eston,  a man  of  special  dis- 
tinction, the  dates  have  been  restricted  in  the  main  to  the  earliest 
and  latest  available  date  in  the  tenure  of  each  abbot.  These 
dates,  however,  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  there  were 
more  abbots  than  have  been  recorded. 

1.  Benedict. 

On  1 Jan.  1147-8  he  led  the  monks  sent  from  Newminster 
abbey  in  Northumberland,  and  the  abbey  at  Sallay  was  founded 
on  6 Jan.  As  abbot  he  witnessed  a notification  by  William  son 
of  Duncan  of  a gift  to  Embsay  priory,  1152-53  ;4  and  was  abbot 
when  king  Stephen  issued  his  confirmation  charter  to  Sallay 
in  1154,  and  when  the  abbot  of  Selbv  made  a gift  in  the  period 
1154-60. 

2.  Gilbert. 

He  was  abbot  when  pope  Alexander  III  issued  his  con- 
firmation on  18  Dec.  1172;  and  he  witnessed  a notification  of 
archbishop  Roger,  1167-74.5 

3.  Geoffrey. 

He  witnessed  a charter  relating  to  the  gift  of  Tadcaster 
hospital  to  Sallay  abbey  apparently  earlier  than  1181.  He  also 

issued  on  that  occasion,  all  the  Yorkshire  Cistercian  abbots  being  included 
except  Sallay,  is  printed  from  the  Close  Roll  in  Report  on  Dignity  of  a Peer, 
app.  i,  pp.  33-4  ; but  their  Christian  names  are  not  given.  Aveling  gives  no 
reference  for  such  an  original  writ  as  he  translates  ; but  if  the  name  Walter 
is  correct,  then  either  the  tenure  of  Walter  de  Wadworth  as  fourteen  years 
is  incorrect,  or  else  he  had  a successor  of  the  same  Christian  name.  In  the 
‘Successio  abbatum’  MS.  there  is,  however,  only  one  Walter  given  between 
Richard  and  Alan. 

1 Yorks.  Fines,  1232-46,  pp.  122,  139  ; 1246-72,  p.  2. 

2 Eastwood,  Hist,  of  Ecclesfield,  p.  60.  The  date  is  probably  c.  1252, 
as  shown  by  a comparison  of  the  text  with  a fine  of  that  year  [Yorks.  Fines 
1246-72,  p.  190). 

3 Record  Ser.,  Y.A.S.,  2 vols.  (vokp  Ixxxvii,  xc);,  1933-34.  A few  addi- 

tional notes  are  given  in  his  paper  'Sallay  Abbey’  in  Transactions  of  Lancs, 
and  Cheshire  Ant.  Soc.,  vol.  liv  (1940),  p.  201.  4 E.Y.C.,  vii,  no.  15. 

5 Fountains  Chartulary , ii,  740  ; also  witnessed  by  William  precentor 
of  York  and  Silvan  a.  of  Rieva.ulx,  thus  fixing  the  limits  of  date  ; for  the 
former  see  Y.A.J.,  xxxv,  121. 
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witnessed  a charter  to  the  Hospitallers  dated  1186  f and  with 
Geoffrey  abbot  of  Newminster  one  to  Guisborough  priory.2 
Geoffrey  quondam  abbot  of  Newminster  and  Geoffrey  quondam 
of  Sallay  witnessed  a letter  of  fraternity  issued  by  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Newminster;  the  former  resigned  between  1189  and 
1195,  and  the  reference  shows  that  Geoffrey’s  rule  at  Sallay  ended 
by  resignation. 

4.  Adam. 

He  was  blessed  as  abbot  of  Sallay  by  the  bishop  of  Durham 
at  Howden  on  Sunday  11  Oct.  1198. 3 As  A.  abbot  of  Sallay  he 
was  one  of  the  arbitrators  in  a dispute  between  Durham  and 
Guisborough  priories,  1199-1203. 4 None  of  the  other  references 
to  him  prove  that  he  was  abbot  before  1199.5 

5.  R. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  pope  on  2 Nov.  1209  as  one  of 
three  to  investigate  a complaint  made  by  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Kirkstall. 

6.  William. 

As  abbot  of  Sallay  he  was  a contemporary  of  Osmund 
abbot  of  Roche,  who  was  succeeded  there  in  or  about  1213  ; and 
as  W.  was  an  arbitrator  in  a Kirkstall  dispute  in  virtue  of  a papal 
mandate  of  18  Dec.  1218. 

7.  Richard. 

He  witnessed  a charter  of  the  period  1220-24. 

8.  Stephen  de  Eston. 

The  details  given  in  the  President-Book  of  Fountains6  state 
that  he  died  on  6 Sept.  1252,  having  completed  his  abbacy  there 
as  eleventh  abbot  for  5 yrs.  10  mo.  5 days,  though,  it  is  added, 
another  record  gave  his  tenure  as  six  years  ; that  he  was  at  first 
cellarer  of  Fountains,  then  abbot  of  Sallay  for  ten  years,  and  then 
abbot  of  Newminster  before  returning  to  Fountains  as  abbot  ; 
and  that  he  was  buried  before  the  president’s  seat  in  the  chapter- 
house  at  Vaudey  Tibi  miraculis  choruscat’.  It  must  be  supposed 

1 E.Y.C.,  vi,  no.  148. 

2 Guisborough  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  1096;  and  E.Y.C.,  ii,  no.  717,  where 
Farrer  assigns  the  date  1184-88. 

3 Roger  of  Howden,  Rolls  Ser.,  iv,  77. 

4 Guisborough  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  1164. 

5 The  suggestion  made  in  Sallay  Chartulary,  ii,  192  that  lie  became 
abbot  on  Geoffrey’s  resignation  at  the  refoundation  in  1189  cannot  be 
accepted  ; nor  is  the  reference  to  his  being  abbot  by  1 1 93  valid  ; it  is  said 
that  he  witnessed  a charter  of  Robert  de  Lacy,  who  died  in  that  year  ; 
but  the  reference  is  to  a charter  of  Roger  de  Lacy  to  Kirkstall,  and  Roger 
held  the  honour  of  Pontefract  from  1194  to  1211.  The  mistake  seems  to 
have  originated  in  Harland,  Salley  Abbey,  p.  42,  whence  it  passed  into 
V.C.H.  Yorks.,  iii,  157. 

No  intervening  abbot  between  Geoffrey  and  Adam  appears  to  be 
known,  and  it  may  be  that  Geoffrey  did  not  resign  until  1198. 

0 Mem.  Fountains,  i,  137-8. 
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that  ‘5  yrs.’  is  an  error  for  ‘4  yrs.’,  for  the  period  from  the  death 
of  abbot  John  of  Kent  on  25  Nov.  1247  to  6 Sept.  1252,  on  the 
lunar  reckoning,  is  4 yrs.  10  mo.  5 days. 

The  career  of  Stephen  de  Eston  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
paper  in  the  present  Journal,1  where  a large  number  of  references 
to  him  is  given,  clearing  up  several  earlier  errors,  together  with  a 
note  on  his  writings,  of  a spiritual  and  meditative  character, 
which  had  recently  been  edited  by  Dom  Wilmart.2  The  paper 
shows  that  Stephen  was  cellarer  of  Fountains  not  later  than  1223, 
abbot  of  Sallay  c.  1223-33,  certainly  as  late  as  19  Oct.  1233,  then 
abbot  of  Newminster  to  a date  as  late  as  26  July  1247, 3 and 
abbot  of  Fountains  until  his  death  on  6 Sept.  1252. 4 Further 
details  given  by  Mr.  McNulty  in  his  edition  of  the  Chartulary 
show  that  Stephen  was  abbot  of  Sallay  before  Christmas  1224. 
Taken  as  a whole,  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  period  1223-34 
forms  the  widest  limits  for  his  tenure. 

9.  Walter. 

He  witnessed  an  agreement  between  William  earl  de  Warenne, 
who  died  on  27  May  1240,  and  John  de  Thornhill  ;5  and  he  occurs 
as  abbot  c.  1242.  On  4 June  1246  the  abbot’s  name  was  Warm.6 

§2. 

The  notes  given  above  include  a total  of  seventy-three  abbots. 
But  two  of  them,  Maurice  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  and  probably  later 
of  Fountains,  and  Ralph  Haget,  successively  abbot  of  Kirkstall 
and  Fountains  are  included  in  more  than  one  list.  The  number  at 
Rievaulx  during  the  period  covered  was  fourteen,  and  at  Foun- 
tains, if  Maurice  and  Thorald  who  were  styled  abbots  while 
archbishop  Henry  was  alive  are  included,  twelve.  The  lowest 
number,  five,  was  at  Jervaulx  ; and  for  the  remainder  the  number 
was  either  eight  or  nine.  The  longest  tenure  was  that  of 
Roger  second  abbot  of  Byland  who  ruled  for  fifty-four  years. 
Alexander  first  abbot  of  Kirkstall  ruled  for  thirty-five  years, 
Osmund  fifth  abbot  of  Roche  probably  for  twenty-nine,  John 
de  Kinstan  first  abbot  of  Jervaulx  for  at  least  twenty-eight, 
John  of  Kent  numbered  tenth  abbot  of  Fountains  for  twenty- 
seven,  Ralph  of  Newcastle  sixth  abbot  of  Kirkstall  for  about 

1 Vol.  xxxi  (1934),  pp.  49-64  : 'Stephen  of  Eston,  abbot  of  Salley, 
Newminster,  and  Fountains’,  by  Joseph  McNulty. 

2 See  also  Mr.  McNulty’s  subsequent  notes  in  Sallay  Chartulary , ii,  204-5. 

3 Presumably  this  can  be  extended  to  the  election  at  Fountains  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occurring  on  25  Nov.  1247. 

4 This  date  is  corroborated  by  a note  in  Fountains  Chartulary , ii,  765, 
as  the  Friday  before  the  Nativity  of  the  B.M.  at  Vaudey  in  the  year  1252. 

5 E.Y.C.,  viii,  no.  171. 

6 Yorks.  Fines,  1232-46,  p.  142.  A William  a.  of  Sallay  is  given  as 
witnessing  a charter  of  William  de  Percy  to  his  son  William  ( Percy  Chariu- 
lary,  no.  605).  This  son,  a younger  son  by  a second  marriage,  was  born 
c.  1236  ( Complete  Peerage,  new  ed.,  x,  454w).  The  charter  was  therefore 
issued  shortly  before  the  grantor’s  death  in  1245.  Unless  the  name  of  the 
abbot  is  given  incorrectly,  there  must  have  been  an  abbot  William  who 
held  office  between  Walter  and  Warin. 
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the  same,  Philip  second  abbot  of  Meaux  for  twenty-two,  Silvan 
fourth  abbot  of  Rievaulx  for  twenty-one,  Ailred  his  predecessor 
and  Richard  numbered  as  fourth  abbot  of  Fountains  for  nineteen 
or  twenty,  Adam  de  Tilletai  fourteenth  abbot  of  Rievaulx  for 
upwards  of  twenty,  and  probably  the  same  can  be  said  of  Henry 
de  Battersby  eighth  abbot  of  Bjdand. 

The  immediate  antecedents  of  forty  of  the  abbots  are 
certainly  known.  Of  the  first  abbots  Richard  of  Fountains  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  Benedictine  monks  who  seceded  from 
St.  Mary’s,  York,  and  Gerold  abbot  of  the  house  which  became 
known  as  Byland  had  been  a monk  of  the  Savigniac  house  of 
Furness  and  abbot  of  its  daughter  at  Calder  ; five  came  from 
their  respective  mother-houses,  if  it  can  be  assumed  that  Durand 
of  Roche  came  from  Newminster  ; and  the  first  abbot  of  Rievaulx 
was  sent  by  St.  Bernard  from  Clairvaux. 

Of  the  subsequent  abbots  four  came  from  or  had  served 
overseas  : two  abbots  of  Fountains,  Henry  Murdac  and  Richard 
III  were  previously  abbots  of  Vauclair,  also  sent  by  St.  Bernard  ; 
Philip,  the  chronicler  of  Byland,  had  been  abbot  of  Lannoy  ; 
and  the  second  abbot  of  Meaux  had  been  abbot  of  Hovedo  in 
Norway,  a daughter-house  of  Kirkstead,  of  which  he  then  became 
prior.  Seven  abbots  of  Rievaulx  had  been  abbots  of  daughter- 
houses  in  the  Rievaulx  family  group,1  two  each  coming  from 
Melrose,  Dundrennan  and  Wardon,  and  one  from  Revesby.  Simi- 
larly, four  successive  abbots  of  Fountains  had  been  abbots  of 
daughter-houses  of  the  Fountains  group,  coming  from  Pipewell, 
Newminster,  Kirkstall  and  Louth  Park.2  Ten  abbots  are  known 
to  have  been  elected  from  among  the  brethren  in  the  house  con- 
cerned : one  at  Byland;  two  at  Fountains,  a prior  and  a cellarer; 
one  at  Kirkstall ; three  at  Meaux,  two  priors  and  a cellarer ; and 
three  at  Rievaulx,  one  being  the  cellarer.3  And  of  monks  from 
other  houses,  two  from  Rievaulx  became  abbots  of  Fountains 
(though  that  was  during  the  lifetime  of  archbishop  Henry,  who 
retained  the  supreme  rule),  two  from  Fountains  and  one  from 
Roche  became  abbots  of  Kirkstall ; while  two  who  held  the  office 
of  cellarer  at  Fountains  became  abbots  of  Roche  and  Sallay ; and 
monks  from  Ford,  co.  Devon,  and  Sawtry,  co.  Huntingdon,  became 
abbots  of  Meaux.4 

The  incompleteness  of  these  figures,  for  there  are  about  thirty 
abbots  of  whose  antecedents  nothing  definite  appears  to  be 

1 Charts  showing  the  derivations  of  Cistercian  abbeys  and  the  family 
groups  are  given  in  Knowles,  op.  cit.,  pp.  724-6.  Of  the  Yorkshire  houses 
none  belonged  to  the  Rievaulx  group  ; Kirkstall,  Meaux,  Roche  and  Sallay 
belonged  to  the  Fountains  group  ; and  Jervaulx  was  a daughter  of  Byland 
of  the  Savigniac  family. 

2 This  abbot  of  Louth  Park  had  been  formerly  cellarer  of  Fountains  ; 
and  the  abbot  of  Newminster  had  originally  been  an  Augustinian  canon. 

3 Possibly  two  abbots  of  Roche  had  been  a monk  and  prior  of  that 
house  respectively. 

4 The  prior  of  Kirkstead,  a daughter-house  of  Fountains,  who  became 
abbot  of  Meaux  has  been  included  above. 
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known,  does  not  justify  any  clear  deductions;  and,  indeed,  an 
examination  of  a far  wider  range  of  abbeys  would  be  necessary 
before  any  generalizations  could  be  made  with  confidence.  It 
can  be  suggested,  however,  that  there  was  a distinct  tendency 
for  abbots  both  in  the  Rievaulx  and  Fountains  family  groups  to 
be  elected  from  monks  who  had  been  inmates  of  or  had  ruled  a 
house  which  belonged  to  that  particular  group.  The  details  for 
Rievaulx  itself  and  for  Ivirkstall,  a daughter-house  of  Fountains, 
support  this  suggestion.  Indeed,  the  only  exceptions  in  the  in- 
stances noted  are  two  abbots  of  Meaux  who  came  from  Ford,  a 
member  of  the  Waverley  group,  and  Sawtry,  a member  of  the 
Rievaulx  group  ; and  two  abbots  of  Fountains,  Maurice  and 
Thorald,  who  had  been  monks  at  Rievaulx.  Another  point  for 
notice,  again  only  derived  from  incomplete  material,  is  the  rarity 
for  a prior  to  be  promoted  to  be  abbot  of  his  own  house,  the  only 
examples  noted  being  the  second  abbot  of  Fountains  (a  specially 
appropriate  case),  two  at  Meaux,  and  possibly  one  at  Roche. 
And,  lastly,  the  office  of  cellarer  seems  to  have  had  its  importance 
as  a step  on  the  ladder  of  promotion  ; there  are  four  examples 
of  a cellarer  being  elected  abbot  either  of  his  own  house  or  of 
another  of  his  family  group. 

Details  relating  to  forty-four  of  the  abbots  show  that  twenty- 
eight  died  or  almost  certainly  died  in  office,  and  sixteen  resigned, 
some  of  whom  undertook  different  responsibilities.  Of  those  several 
resigned  in  old  age  ; but  they  also  include  Henry  Murdac  who 
became  archbishop  of  York  ; another  abbot  of  Fountains,  John 
the  second,  who  became  bishop  of  Ely  ; Ralph  Haget,  abbot  of 
Kirkstall,  who  became  abbot  of  Fountains  ; and  Maurice  abbot 
of  Rievaulx  who  probably  became  abbot  of  Fountains  for  a brief 
period  ; while  Thorald  abbot  of  Fountains  subsequently  became 
abbot  of  a house  in  Champagne  ; Elias  abbot  of  Rievaulx  subse- 
quently became  abbot  of  Revesby  ; and  Stephen  de  Eston  was 
successively  abbot  of  Sallay,  Newminster,  and  Fountains. 

The  names  recorded  include  men  of  varied  character  and 
distinction.  Two  abbots  of  Fountains,  as  has  been  stated,  were 
promoted  respectively  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  and  the 
bishopric  of  Ely  ; and  Alexander  abbot  of  Meaux,  a leading  figure 
in  the  Cistercian  world  of  his  day,  and  possessed  of  official  ex- 
perience, was  one  of  the  candidates  put  forward  by  archbishop 
Hubert  Walter  for  the  bishopric  of  St.  David’s.  The  names  in- 
clude men  of  the  saintly  character  of  Ralph  Haget,  the  profound 
learning  of  Maurice  of  Rievaulx,  and  the  reputation  of  Stephen 
de  Eston  as  a spiritual  writer  ; and  to  abbot  Philip  is  due  the 
chronicle  which  gives  the  detailed  history  of  Byland  in  the  twelfth 
century  and  of  the  origin  of  Jervaulx.  But  above  all  there  stands 
the  figure  of  Ailred,  beloved  by  his  contemporaries,  fortunate  in 
his  biographers  both  old  and  new,  whose  writings  on  a variety  of 
themes  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  the  memory  of  whose 
name  lingers  among  the  ruins  of  Rievaulx. 
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PART  II 

By  M.  W.  Be  res  ford,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Economic  History  in  the  University  of  Leeds. 


I Introduction. 

The  greater  part  of  the  space  allocated  to  me  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal  must  be  devoted  to  a list  of  the  lost  villages  of 
the  East  Riding,  the  first  of  three  such  lists.  In  Part  III  of  this 
article  I hope  to  print  the  West  Riding  list,  which  is  considerably 
shorter,  and  continue  the  discussion  of  sources  and  their  inter- 
pretation which  I begin  here.  I have  confined  myself  to  those 
sources  whose  use  can  be  demonstrated  from  East  Riding  examples, 
leaving  such  important  categories  as  the  records  of  Star  Chamber, 
the  papers  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  returns  to  the  Inquiry  of 
1517,  to  a later  Part.  When  the  Lists  have  all  been  published, 
I hope  to  discuss  the  significance  of  the  distribution  of  sites  and 
the  dating  of  depopulation  in  the  light  of  the  enclosure  history 
of  the  northern  counties,  and  to  examine  those  instances  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  devouring  sheep. 

A tentative  map1  showing  the  general  distribution  of  the 
East  Riding  sites  has  already  been  published.  The  total  number 
of  good  quality  sites2  described  in  the  List  below  for  the  East 
Riding  is  99,  and  (without  anticipating  later  discussion)  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  place  40-50  of  these  in  the  category  of  sheep- 
depopulations,  and  20-30  as  earlier  losses  due  to  the  Black  Death 
or  economic  contraction  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  (again  without  anticipating  later  discussion)  that  the 
principal  sites  are  gathered  on  the  crown  and  slopes  of  the  Wolds, 
with  another  group  along  the  Holderness  coast  where  sea  and 
sheep  have  vied  with  each  other. 

In  view  of  the  pressure  on  space,  no  description  will  be 
given  here  of  the  line  of  investigation  through  scrutiny  of  air 
photographs  or  through  tramping  the  fields  ; and  the  story  of 
further  excavations  at  Wharram  Percy  with  the  uncovering  of 
two  complete  house-sites  and  the  partial  examination  of  a third 
must  await  its  turn. 

II 

My  actual  investigations  in  the  East  Riding  did  not  follow 
any  formal  plan  of  campaign.  Some  sites  were  evident  from 
maps  ; others  were  first  located  through  systematic  searches  in 
documents  ; some  owe  their  presence  in  my  list  to  suspicious 

1 The  Lost  Villages  of  Medieval  England  in  Geographical  Journal  cxvii, 
146  (1951). 

2 See  notes  on  Tables  1 and  2 for  some  general  inferences  about  the 
frequency  and  size  of  the  deserted  village  sites  in  the  East  Riding. 
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earthworks  first  noticed  on  an  air  photograph  ; others  to  week- 
ends spent  in  the  fields  of  the  Riding.  For  the  sake  of  order  and 
simplicity,  however,  the  sources  for  such  an  enquiry  have  been 
here  described  and  illustrated  in  a systematic  way,  such  as  one 
might  hope  to  follow  in  the  ideal  investigation  of  a new  county. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  maps  need  to  be  consulted  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  an  investigation.  Their  chief  immediate 
assistance  in  those  stages  is  to  show  which  parishes  exist  without 
any  sign  of  a village  settlement.  The  sixth  edition  of  the  one- 
inch  map  marks  parish  boundaries  ; or  these  can  be  found  more 
clearly  on  the  key-sheet  to  the  six-inch  series,  which  is  a ready- 
made parish  boundary  map  of  the  county.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
eliminate  those  parishes — the  majority — where  a village  is  still 
shown.  The  remainder  form  a first  list  of  suspects.  In  many  of 
these  cases  a convention  of  the  one-inch  map  aids  our  investiga- 
tion, for  the  village-less  parish  is  marked  in  italic  capitals.  For 
other  parishes  the  name  by  the  side  of  the  village  does  duty  for 
the  name  of  the  parish,  and  this  name  is  printed  in  the  ordinary 
upper  and  lower  case  Roman  type. 

One  caution  must  be  entered  here,  which  applies  less  to  the 
East  than  to  the  other  two  Ridings.  Where  the  original  settle- 
ment has  never  been  of  the  compact  group  of  houses  (“nucleated”) 
there  may  be  no  single  group  of  houses  by  which  the  draughtsman 
could  write  the  village  name.  In  such  a case  the  italic  form  will 
appear,  as  indeed  it  will  if  there  is  some  variation  in  spelling 
between  the  village  name  and  the  parish  name,  and  in  such  cases 
italics  do  not  indicate  a lost  settlement. 

The  most  common  form  of  settlement  in  the  East  Riding 
was  and  is  a nucleated  village.  The  conditions  which  made  for  a 
more  scattered  form  of  settlement  in  other  Ridings  ma3T  be 
summed  up  as  those  which  created  obstacles  to  a sizeable  area  of 
arable.  Such  an  area,  within  access  of  the  village  centre,  was 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  husbandmen  who  farmed 
the  virgates  of  the  open-fields.  The  principal  obstacle  to  such 
an  area  of  arable  would  be  high  or  broken  ground  with  poor  soils. 
The  valley  floors  of  Rilsdale,  Farndale,  Rosedale  and  Bransdale 
in  the  North  Riding  have  been  cleared  of  their  trees  by  settlers, 
but  the  resultant  fields  could  not  bear  enough  corn  to  maintain  a 
village  community  the  size  of  the  East  Riding  village.  In  areas 
of  late  survival  of  forest,  such  as  the  parishes  west  of  Scarborough 
and  Pickering  the  scattered  settlements  had  alternative  oc- 
cupations in  a pastoral  life  which  did  not  call  for  a concentration 
of  population  in  one  centre.  Concentration  of  population  went 
with  that  communal  effort  at  the  plough  which  created  out  of  the 
original  forests  the  arable  fields  of  the  Yorkshire  plain  and  Wolds. 

Thus,  the  nucleated  village  represents  a body  of  settlers 
living  together  for  communal  effort  in  arable  fields.  In  the  East 
Riding  the  physical  conditions,  away  from  the  marshlands,  were 
capable  of  maintaining  arable  fields,  and  village  settlements  were 
fairlv  evenly  spaced  over  the  ground.  If  we  find  an  empty  space 
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in  such  company,  it  will  be  rarely  that  we  can  invoke  an  original 
scattered,  non-nucleated  settlement  to  explain  the  absence  of  a 
cluster  of  village  houses  to-day. 

Ill 

Passing  from  the  map  to  the  documents,  our  prime  aim 
will  be  to  obtain  further  information  about  sites  suspect  from 
the  map,  the  fields  or  the  air.  We  shall  look  for  confirmation 
that  a village  did  exist  where  earthworks  have  been  noticed  or 
where  empty  spaces  have  been  seen  on  the  map.  We  must  also 
use  documents  to  add  other  names  to  our  list  of  prima  facie 
suspects.  On  many  occasions  in  the  past — generally  connected 
with  tax-collection  or  administration — lists  of  villages  have  been 
drawn  up  for  the  Crown  and  have  been  preserved  in  central 
archives.  Domesday  Book1  itself  furnishes  one  such  list.  The 
great  survey  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1279  is  not  extant  for 
Yorkshire  in  its  informative  sections,  so  that  the  next  step  from 
Domesday  Book  must  be  the  Nomina  Villarum,  compiled  in  1316, 
and  conveniently  printed2  alongside  other  feudal  surveys  of  that 
period  by  R.  H.  Skaife.  The  Parliament  of  Lincoln  had  granted 
the  Crown  a foot-soldier  from  each  vill,  and  the  Nomina  Villarum 
was  the  roll  of  such  vills. 

The  next  comparable  list  which  we  have  used  is  that  drawn 
up  by  the  Exchequer  in  the  course  of  tax  collection.  These 
Subsidy  Rolls  serve  a double  purpose  : as  lists  of  vills  they  enable 
us  to  scan  the  map  as  an  Exchequer  collector  of  the  thirteenth 
century  might  have  scanned  the  Riding,  and  we  shall  immediately 
notice  names  on  his  list  which  no  longer  represent  more  than 
farms.  The  1297  list  has  survived  in  part,  and  has  been  printed 
by  the  Society3  ; in  Pockthorpe,  Towthorpe,  Place  Newton, 
Cottam  and  Mowthorpe  we  find  names  which  are  no  longer 
villages. 

The  second  purpose  of  such  lists  is  to  assist  us  in  an  estimate 
of  the  comparative  size  of  villages.  The  Subsidy  of  1297  was 
levied  on  the  more  prosperous  owners  of  movable  property,  and 
consists  of  names  and  valuations  of  goods.  This  principle  was 
followed  up  to  1332.  For  that  year,  we  have  such  a list4  of  tax- 
payers for  the  now-lost  Eastburn,  paying  between  them  a sum  of 
61s.  8d.  In  1334  the  basis  of  assessment  was  altered.  A village 
quota  was  negotiated,  and  that  quota  remained  the  basis  of  the 
assessment  for  the  next  three  centuries.  The  only  proviso  which 
the  Crown  made  was  that  the  1334  quota  should  be  at  least  the 
1332  total  of  individuals’  assessments.  At  Eastburn  the  new 
quota  was  70s.  compared  with  the  old  61s.  8d. 

1 A.  H.  Smith,  Place  Names  of  the  East  Riding,  (1937)  affords  a simple 
means  of  checking  whether  a given  vill  was  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  Place  Names  volume  has  been  a great  assistance 
in  identifying  places  now  lost. 

2 R.  H.  Skaife,  Kirkby’s  Inquest  [Surtees  Society,  xlix,  (1866)1. 

3 Y.A.S.,  Record  Series,  xvi,  (1894). 

4 Public  Record  Office,  E. 179/202/13. 
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These  quotas  of  1334  have  been  extracted  from  the  un- 
published Rolls1  and  set  against  each  lost  place  in  the  Appendix 
Lists.  These  sums  are  meaningless  until  we  compare  sums 
paid  by  neighbouring  villages  which  have  not  suffered  depopula- 
tion. This  has  been  done  in  Table  1,  together  with  other  com- 
parisons described  in  the  next  section. 

We  have  another  opportunity  of  utilising  Lay  Subsidy  figures 
in  the  mid-fourteenth  and  the  mid-fifteenth  centuries.  On  these 
occasions  the  quota  figures  were  deliberately  revised,  and  the 
principle  of  revision  was  explicitly  stated  to  be  that  of  helping 
villages  which  were  most  badly  off.  When  we  find  a to-be-lost 
village  not  enjoying  any  such  reliefs  or  not  enjoying  more  than 
average  relief,  then  we  may  assume  that  it  was  still  flourishing. 

The  first  occasion  for  revision  came  soon  after  the  Black 
Death.  Fines  levied  under  the  Statute  of  Labourers  were  to  be 
applied  in  relief  of  the  worst-hit  villages  : 

Tentent  notre  seignur  le  Roi  et  de  son  Conseil  est  que  ceste 
Eide  soit  en  oeps  des  Poores  des  Villes  et  lieux  gastes  et 
autres  qi  plus  de  meister  en  ont,  par  avis  des  Justices  a 
ces  assignez.2 

We  have  such  a list  of  reliefs  for  the  East  Riding3  in  1354, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  Justices  carried  out  their  instructions  to 
differentiate  between  villages.  Some  received  no  relief  ; a few, 
notably  in  the  wapentake  of  Buckrose,  obtained  high  reliefs  ; in 
one  case,  complete  relief  was  allowed.  The  percentage  relief  will 
be  found  against  the  name  of  lost  villages  in  the  List.  It  is  clear 
that  many  of  our  to-be-lost  villages  were  not  deemed  needy  in 
1354.  When  we  examine  the  Poll  Tax  figures  for  1377  and  i 38 1 
we  shall  be  confirmed  in  that  conclusion  : in  only  a very  small 
minority  of  cases  did  the  Black  Death  empty  the  villages  of  the 
East  Riding. 

Another  set  of  reliefs  began  to  be  allowed  in  the  mid- 
fifteenth century.  The  revision  was  to  allow  for  inability  to  pay 
the  1334  quota  in  the  different  conditions  of  the  1430s,  when 
prices  (and  prosperity)  were  lower  than  in  the  days  of  1334.  A 
relief  of  four  thousand  pounds  (later  six)  was  allowed  for  the 
country  as  a whole  : but  it  was  not  applied  as  a flat  percentage 
reduction.  Each  village  quota  was  re-assessed  on  its  merits,  very 
much  as  in  1352-4.  In  no  case  in  the  East  Riding  was  the  relief 
as  high  as  100%.  The  re-assessment  of  1445  has  survived,  but  is 
badly  damaged.  The  re-assessment  of  1452  has  been  used  for 
this  study,  and  the  figures  have  been  included  in  the  List  of  the 
Appendix.  The  striking  thing  is  the  generally  small  degree  of 
relief  afforded  to  many  to-be-lost  villages  : it  would  seem  that 

1 The  roll  here  used  was  a copy  of  the  1334  list  made  in  1452,  being 
headed  ‘taxatio  de  anno  octavo  regis  Edwardi  tertii  sicut  continetur  in 
auodam  rotulo  ipsorum  collectorum  de  particulis’.  E.  179/202/113. 

? Rotuli  Parliamenti,  ii,  228. 

3 E.  179/202/53.  The  1352  rebates  appear  in  a less  perfectly  preserved 
roll  at  E.  179/202/52. 
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they  were  able  to  survive  the  early  fifteenth  century  troubles  of 
plague,  war,  civil  commotion  and  economic  depression,  only  to 
fall  victim  to  another  plague  which  was  succinctly  described  by 
a Warwickshire  priest  at  the  end  of  the  century  when  he  surveyed 
the  depopulated  villages  of  the  Avon  valley  : it  was  pestis  avaritiae. 

When  we  examine  the  mid-fifteenth  century  reliefs  for  the 
other  Ridings  we  shall  find  the  same  suggestion  : that  the  to-be- 
lost  villages  were  not  at  the  head  of  the  lists  compiled  by  those 
collectors  and  justices  who  carried  out  the  instructions  of  their 
writs  and  allocated  the  relief  among  their  villages1 

desolate,  wasted,  destroyed,  too  poor  or  otherwise  too 
heavily  burdened  with  the  taxation  levied  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  late  King  Edward  (1334). 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  evidence  of  the  Poll  Taxes. 


IV 

In  the  Lay  Subsidies  we  were  concerned  with  sums  of  money 
rather  than  with  counting  heads.  Even  when,  as  with  the  assess- 
ments before  1334,  we  have  lists  of  names  of  tax  payers,  we  know 
that  they  are  like  the  upper  part  of  an  iceberg  : below  the  surface 
are  those  too  poor  to  be  assessed  ; and,  like  the  iceberg,  of  un- 
known proportions.  With  the  Poll  Tax  of  1377  we  are  on  rather 
more  sure  ground.  There  is  an  invisible  proportion  of  the  iceberg, 
since  the  heads  which  were  taxed  were  those  of  men  and  women 
over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  we  can  only  estimate  the  pro- 
portion which  we  must  add  if  we  want  to  assess  the  total  village 
populations.  But  the  Poll  Tax  figures  as  they  stand  do  enable 
comparisons  to  be  made  between  one  village  and  another.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  lost  Eastburn  with  its  69  taxpayers  over 
fourteen  years  old  had  a proportion  of  under-fourteens  very 
different  from  its  surviving  neighbour,  Kirkburn. 

The  Poll  Tax  figures  not  only  enable  comparisons  to  be 
made  with  neighbours,  but  they  allow  us  to  dispose  finally  of  the 
Black  Death  as  the  agent  by  which  villages  were  completely 
emptied.  Where  there  are  taxpayers  to  the  number  of  forty  and 
sixty  (a  population  perhaps  of  sixty  and  eighty  if  we  accept 
Professor  Russell’s  suggestion  that  one  third  of  the  population 
was  under  14)  the  villagers  are  still  very  much  alive  and  kicking. 

The  basis  of  our  figures  is  the  file2  of  receipts  given  by  the 
collectors  to  the  constables  of  each  village,  and  preserved  in 
duplicate  copies  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Since  the  1377  tax 
was  at  a flat  rate  of  fourpence  per  capita  the  calculation  of  the 
number  of  taxpayers  presents  no  difficulty.  There  are  also  some 
returns  for  the  Poll  Tax  of  1381.  These  have  been  printed  in  part, 
but  they  are  less  useful  since  evasion  was  widespread.  Many 
villages  failed  to  return  women’s  names,  and  where  we  can  com- 
pare 1377  receipts  with  lists  for  1381  we  get  remarkable  shrinkages. 

1 Rebate  of  1445  : E.  179/202/120  ; of  1452  : E.  179/202/127. 

2 The  receipts  for  1377  which  have  survived,  will  be  found  in 
E.  179/202/58-62.  They  comprise  about  one  in  three  of  the  original  number. 
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But  since  the  1381  lists  cover  parts  of  the  Riding  for  which  the 
1377  receipts  are  lost  we  have  occasionally  used  1381  figures  in 
the  Appendix,  but  they  are  always  followed  by  the  date  in  brackets. 
Such  figures  must  be  regarded  as  substantial  under-estimates  of 
population. 

In  no  case  of  a lost  village  have  we  a nil  return.  The  two 
smallest  (Towthorpe  in  Londesborough  and  Raventhorpe)  have  13 
taxpayers,  perhaps  20  people,  and  it  is  significant  that  these  two 
hamlets  had  the  lowest  assessments  in  1334  : 9s.  and  10s.  res- 
pectively. It  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  they  were  small  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  small  at  the  end.  Although 
we  have  no  poll  tax  receipt  for  Pockthorpe,  its  1334  assessment 
of  11s.  suggests  a similar  explanation. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  Towthorpe,  Eastburn,  Cottam, 
Eske,  Easthorpe,  Bracken  and  a number  of  other  villages  with 
1377  numbers  equal  to  their  neighbours.  In  general,  from  both 
Lay  Subsidy  and  Poll  Tax  figures  it  would  seem  that  the  lost 
villages  come  from  both  average  and  less-than-average  villages. 
There  is  no  prophetic  pointer  by  which  we  can  look  at  a list  of 
villages  in  1334  or  1377  and  say  : this  will  certainly  survive  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  this  will  certainly  perish.  Size  seems  to 
have  been  no  protection  on  the  one  hand,  as  Towthorpe  in 
Wharram  shows  us  ; nor  was  smallness  always  a weakness.  Many 
villages  with  fewer  than  30  taxpayers  in  1377  are  still  with  us. 

In  1428  a return1  was  ordered  of  all  parishes  with  fewer 
than  ten  householders  : such  villages  were  to  obtain  relief  from  a 
levy  of  that  year.  The  wording  is  clearly  “householders”,  although 
it  has  sometimes  been  taken  for  “inhabitants”,  a very  different 
thing.  These  lists  have  been  printed,  and  only  two  East  Riding 
places  figure  in  it  : Little  Cowden  (Parva  Poldon)  and  Goxhill. 
The  list  is  one  of  parishes , not  villages,  so  that  there  are  a number 
of  our  depopulated  settlements  which  could  not  have  appeared  in 
the  list  even  had  they  been  lost  by  that  date.  But  it  is  significant 
that  a number  which  could  have  done,  since  they  had  churches, 
do  not  figure  there.  This  makes  it  more  likely  that  in  1428  their 
destruction  was  still  to  come. 


V 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  Poll  Tax  of  1377  to  the  first  Census 
of  1801.  But  the  basis  of  assessment,  the  township,  had  remained 
remarkably  constant.  The  six  families  in  the  civil  parish  of  Eske  ; 
the  six  in  Argam  ; the  three  in  Easton  ; the  three  in  Bracken  : 
these  figures  from  the  Census2  of  1901  were  enumerated  under  the 
sub-headings  of  townships  familiar  (in  slightly  different  spelling) 
to  the  Exchequer  clerks  of  1301.  This  enables  us  to  make  com- 
parisons, in  many  cases,  between  the  Poll  Tax  and  the  1801 
figures,  and  where  available  the  Census  figures  have  been  printed 

1 Feudal  Aids,  vi,  330-1. 

2 I have  used  the  Tables  in  V.C.H.  Yorks.,  iii,  435  for  1801  ; and  for 
1901  and  1911,  the  County  volumes  of  the  full  Census  Tables. 
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alongside  the  other  figures  in  the  Appendix  Lists.  Of  course,  even 
by  1801,  there  had  been  slight  repopulation.  Houses  had  been 
built  along  main  roads  ; the  great  house  had  its  servants  and  its 
estate  houses  ; some  estates  had  been  carved  up  into  farm-holdings 
whose  red-brick  farmhouses  betray  their  date.  But  the  nucleated 
settlement  will  not  have  been  re-created,  and  the  sharp  fall  in 
numbers  when  such  a parish  is  compared  with  its  un-deserted 
neighbour  is  striking.  There  were  eleven  people  in  Eastburn 
civil  parish  in  1801,  but  twelve  times  as  many  in  its  neighbours. 
There  were  twenty-one  people  in  Easton,  but  ten  times  as  many 
in  its  neighbours. 

The  other  emblem  of  continuity  to  set  alongside  the  town- 
ship unit  is,  of  course,  the  parish  and  the  parish  church. 

VI 

The  most  impressive  visible  sign  of  a lost  village  is  the 
solitary  church  surrounded  only  by  mounds  and  hollow  ways 
where  streets  and  houses  have  been.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
article  such  a solitary  monument  was  described  and  mapped  at 
Wharram  Percy.  At  Cowlam  and  Cottam  there  are  nineteenth 
century  brick  chapels  which  are  the  successors  to  the  medieval 
churches  and  at  Cottam  there  is  the  superb  Norman  font.  At 
Argam,  west  of  Bridlington,  there  is  nothing  of  the  church  left 
above  ground.  But  in  1632  witnesses  before  the  ecclesiastical 
court  at  York  were  describing  an  institution1  to  that  church, 
already  decayed.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  a shepherd  who  had 
watched  the  ceremony.  The  institution  had  taken  the  form  of 

cuttinge  upp  a sodd  or  peece  of  earth  in  the  place  where  the 
Churche  of  Argom  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  and  deliverying 
the  same. 

Another  witness  from  Rudston 

did  say  that  he  had  seen  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Churche  of 
Argham  standinge  in  hys  time  . . . but  there  was  remaining 
a cottage  where  a sheppard  and  hys  wyf  lived. 

It  was  not  certain  exactly  how  the  church  lay.  Evidently 
there  were  still  fragments  of  low  walling  in  places,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  tell  whether  the  sod  of  earth  was  from  inside  or  outside 
the  building  : so  two  pieces  were  cut  for  safety’s  sake,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  stonework.  Clearly,  Argam  had  been  depopulated 
well  before  1632.  Indeed,  the  seventh  question  in  the  interro- 
gatory put  to  witnesses  was  one  which  we  should  very  much 
liked  to  have  asked 

how  longe  is  it  since  the  said  Churche  was  demolished  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sayd  parishe  depopulated. 

One  by  one  the  clerk  recorded  the  witnesses  answers  : each 
was  simply  “nescit”—  he  knows  not. 

1 Diocesan  Record  Office  : R.V11.H.1 885  & 1921.  I am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Purvis  for  this  and  other  valuable  references. 
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The  destruction  of  a church  or  the  disappearance  of  its 
village  posed  an  administrative  problem  to  church  officials. 
Occasionally,  as  at  Argam,  a dispute  arose  and  we  have  an 
illuminating  record.  At  Kiplingcotes  in  1689  we  find  the  same 
general  features1  : the  local  inhabitants  have  preserved  the  tradi- 
tional memory  that  there  had  been  a village  and  church,  although 
the  precise  date  and  causation  of  the  destruction  had  been  for- 
gotten. What  could  be  a more  pertinent  question  for  our  enquiry 
than  one  in  the  interrogatory  in  the  Kiplingcotes  case  ? 

do  you  know  or  have  you  heard  and  do  you  believe  that  in 
ancient  time  there  was  a town  called  Kiplingcotes  . . . and 
was  one  of  the  bells  in  Middleton  church  steeple  brought 
thither  from  Kiplingcotes  chapel  ? how  long  is  it  since  the 
said  town  and  chapel  of  Kiplingcotes  were  demolished  ? do 
you  know  Kiplingcotes  garth  and  a hole  there  called  Kipling- 
cote  town  well  ? 

With  one  exception,  the  witnesses  said  that  they  had  heard 
of  a former  village  and  that  the  bells  had  been  moved  to  Middleton 
on  the  Wolds,  and  that  there  was  still  the  town  well  there  to  be 
seen.  The  site  lies  near  Kipling  House,  but  the  village  name  is 
best  known  by  the  Derby  which  for  some  centuries  has  been  run 
over  its  former  fields.  In  the  air  photograph  can  be  seen  what  a 
witness  in  1689  described  as 

the  plain  marks  and  indications  of  divers  frontsteads  and 
foundations  of  divers  houses  also  a large  well  hole  where 
there  was  a well  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kipling- 
cotes. 

Such  an  abandoned  village  would  create  awkward  problems 
of  tithe  administration,  for  the  parish  pastures  would  be  liable  to 
pay  tithes,  perhaps  to  a non-existent  church.  In  the  same  way 
the  poor  and  highway  rates  were  thrown  by  Elizabethan  legisla- 
tion on  the  parish  unit.  We  have  no  record  as  yet  comparable  to 
that  for  a Warwickshire  village  where  the  shepherds  were  con- 
scripted as  parish  constables  ; or  to  any  of  those  cases  where 
neighbouring  villages  protested  at  Quarter  Sessions  that  the 
graziers  should  bear  their  share  in  maintaining  the  local  poor, 
even  though  the  pastures  were  extra-parochial.  The  extant 
records  of  the  East  Riding  Quarter  Sessions  begin  later  than  the 
other  two  Ridings  and  await  publication  : when  this  occurs  we 
may  find  other  bye-evidence  of  the  sole  landowner,  of  a parish 
in  no  frame  of  mind  to  relieve  the  poor  of  a non-existent  village. 

The  ecclesiastical  records  are  better  known,  better  indexed 
and  more  fortunate  in  publication  than  the  civil  records  of  the 
East  Riding.  The  destruction  of  villages  came  too  early  for  us  to 
hope  to  find  parish  registers  recording  births  in  the  time  when 
the  village  was  still  flourishing.  It  is  true  that  we  find  in  M.  W. 
Barley’s  Parochial  Documents  that  there  are  parish  registers  for 
Wharram  Percy  from  1554,  but  an  inspection  of  the  registers  shows 

1 Diocesan  Record  Office  : H. 4202-5. 
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that  the  parishoners  whose  names  are  entered  are  in  fact  the 
farmers  from  the  outlying  farms  and  hamlets  of  this  large  parish. 
The  only  assistance  which  the  register  provided  for  this  inquiry 
was  an  early  nineteenth  century  plan  of  the  glebe  showing  that 
the  small  vicarage  house  lay  beside  the  churchyard  in  the  gardens 
of  the  present  gamekeepers’  cottage  which  was  built  early  in  this 
century. 

I have  not  examined  any  other  registers  for  churches  of  lost 
villages,  but  their  scope  and  location  are  clearly  given  in  Mr. 
Barley’s  Book.  Among  the  miscellanea  of  the  parish  chests  there 
are  a number  of  items  which  would  seem  to  be  worth  inspection  : 
at  Goodmanham1  we  have  “15.  Case  for  Counsel  and  opinion 
concerning  the  township  of  Easthorpe,  1818”.  I have  not  seen 
this  document,  but  it  has  all  the  symptoms  of  one  of  those  legal 
puzzles  which  afflicted  nineteenth  century  lawyers  when  rating 
and  boundary  problems  arose  for  depopulated  townships.  The 
site  of  Easthorpe  lies  within  Londesborough  Park,  and  was  so 
marked  on  the  early  Ordnance  maps.  Its  earthworks  are  easily 
discern  able  by  the  stream. 

The  tithe  Award  maps  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  are 
preserved  at  the  Diocesan  Registry,  and  they  may  occasionally 
assist  in  defining  the  boundaries  of  lost  townships  which  are  now 
amalgamated  in  neighbouring  parishes.  The  Award  for  Bempton, 
for  example,  carefully  maps  the  boundaries  of  the  former  village 
and  township  of  Newsham. 

Since  the  Tithe  Award  maps  are  on  a large-scale  they  are 
excellent  records  of  field  names.  “Town  Fields”,  “Old  Town”, 
“Town  End”  and  such  names  can  be  as  good  as  signposts  to  the 
site  of  a village  whose  presence  within  a parish  had  been  suspected. 

It  is  with  the  archdiaconal  and  episcopal  records  that 
enquiry  will  be  most  concerned,  partly  because  preservation  there 
has  been  more  methodical  and  because  indexing  and  printing  have 
been  carried  out.  Institutions  to  livings  ; petitions  for  the  amal- 
gamations of  livings  ; the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  the  Taxation  of 
Pope  Nicholas  and  the  Inquisitiones  Nonarum  : these  records  of 
church  business  will  include  the  record  of  the  depopulated  as  well 
as  of  the  populated  parish  churches  and  chapelries. 

In  such  sources,  scrutiny  of  the  regular  acts  of  administrative 
business  is  a routine  line  of  investigation  which  needs  no  em- 
phasis or  explanation  here.  In  judicial  business  we  have  already 
quoted  two  examples  of  the  information  that  may  arise  from 
something  as  apparently  remote  from  depopulation  as  a tithe 
dispute.  The  long  series  of  Cause  Papers  at  York,  now  patiently 
indexed  and  listed  by  Dr.  Purvis,  are  still  largely  unexplored. 
No  reference  to  a case  concerned  with  a lost  village  name  can  be 
neglected.  It  may  be  wholly  irrelevant,  or  it  may  be  as  near  the 
centre  of  things  as  the  Kiplingcotes  case.  It  may  only  throw 
incidental  light,  as  with  the  Wharram  Percy  cases  which  do  no 

1 Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  xcix,  56  (1939).  See  also  Surtees  Society, 
cxxviii,  323. 
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more  than  illustrate  the  size  of  the  flocks  grazing  its  acres  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ; or  it  may  be  another  Eastburn  case  where 
we  read1 

The  town  or  village  of  Eastburn  of  the  parish  of  Kirkburn 
did  anciently  consist  of  a great  many  messuages  cottages 
and  dwelling  houses  and  the  lands  or  grounds  belonging  to 
the  same  was  very  inconsiderable  and  consisted  most  of 
tofts  crofts  garths  and  others  backsides  belonging  to  the 
said  houses. 

That  extract  is  from  an  early  seventeenth  century  (but  undated) 
tithe  cause. 

The  lines  of  enquiry  so  far  illustrated  have  sought  to 
establish  that  substantial  communities  once  existed  where  we 
claim  that  a village  is  lost.  Our  next  task  will  be  to  consider 
documents  which  throw  light  on  the  character  of  a village  in  the 
years  before  its  destruction.  Finally,  we  shall  describe  some  of 
the  evidence  drawn  from  the  years  of  depopulation  themselves, 
and  from  those  occasions  near  the  date  of  destruction  when  signifi- 
cant things  were  said  or  written  down. 

(end  of  part  two) 


1 Diocesan  Record  Office  ; R.As.26.  (temp,  Charles  1). 
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Table  I. 


Comparisons  of  to-be-lost  villages  with  their  neighbours,  1334  and  1377. 

East  Riding. 


1334 

1377 

Average 

Modal 

Average 

Modal 

Tax  Quota 

Range  : 

No. 

Range  : 

District 

1334 

i.e.  “typical” 

Paying 

i.e. 

in  shillings 

size  of  quota, 

Poll 

“typical” 

in  shillings 

Tax 

size 

Holderness 

A.  to-be-lost  vills 

23 

— 

56 

— 

B.  all  vills 

44 

30—40 

110 

80—100 

C.  A.  as  % of  B. 

<52% 

— 

51% 

— 

Harthill 

A.  to-be-lost  vills 

40 

46 

B.  all  vills 

54 

20—30 

109 

scatter* 

C.  A.  as  % of  B. 

74% 

— 

42% 

— 

Howden 

A.  to-be-lost  vills 

24 

B.  all  vills 

45 

10—20 

— 

— 

C.  A.  as  % of  B. 

<53% 

— 

— 

— 

Buckrose 

A.  to-be-lost  vills 

21 

42 

B.  all  vills 

33 

10—20 

75 

60—80 

C.  A.  as  % of  B. 

64% 

— 

56% 

— 

Dickering 

A.  to-be-lost  vills 

21 

B.  all  vills 

46 

30—40 

— 

— 

C.  A.  as  % of  B. 

46% 

— 

— 

— 

All  Districts  of 
East  Riding 

A.  to-be-lost  vills 

28 

10—20 

48 

B.  all  villsf 

47  J 

30—40 

100§ 

60—80 

C.  A.  as  % of  B. 

59% 

— 

48% 

— 

Table  II. 

Details  of  the  number  of  villages  examined  in  Table  I. 


District 

1334 

Number  of  , , 

vills  in  (A)  NTber™ 

•'lost”  vlUs  m <B) 

1377 

Number  Number 

in  (A)  in  (B) 

Holderness 

5 

81 

5 

40 

Harthill 

14 

98 

9 

48 

Howden 

8 

55 

— 

— 

Buckrose 

11 

50 

4 

25 

Dickering 

8 

50 

— 

— 

Others! 

3 

32 

0 

11 

TOTAL 

49 

366 

18 

124 

* Scattered  modal  ranges  of  0 — 20  ; 60 — 80  ; 100 — 120. 
f Including  14  vills  in  Ouse  and  Derwent  wapentakes,  for  which  there 
are  no  lost  village  figures  ; and  18  vills  in  the  Liberties,  which  are 
geographically  scattered. 

I median,  37.  § median,  91. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  TABLES  I AND  II. 

If  the  tax  quota  was  based  on  the  relative  prosperity  or  size  of  a village, 
and  if  the  degree  of  evasion  of  the  1377  poll  tax  was  roughly  the  same  in 
different  villages,  then  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

1.  From  Table  II  ; 49  out  of  366  tax-units  (“vills”)  in  1334  have  since 
disappeared.  This  percentage,  13%,  is  rather  higher  than  in  the 
grassy  shires  of  the  Midlands.  The  percentage  in  the  poll  tax 
receipts  which  happened  to  have  survived  (and  only  one  in  three 
has  survived)  is  14%  : that  is,  18  out  of  124. 

2.  From  Table  I ; in  every  wapentake,  the  to-be-lost  village  was 
smaller  than  its  neighbours  both  in  tax  quota  and  in  poll-tax 
payers.  This  ‘smallness’  was  most  marked  in  1334  in  Dickering 
(roughly  the  northern  crown  of  the  Wolds)  where  the  average  to- 
be-lost  was  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  average  of  neighbours. 
It  was  least  marked  in  Harthill  (roughly  the  southern  Wolds  and 
their  slopes)  where  the  to-be-losts  w'ere  three  quarters  of  the  size 
of  their  average  neighbour.  If  we  take  all  the  49  examples  together, 
then  they  were  59%  of  their  neighbours  by  size  of  tax  quota. 

In  the  much  smaller  poll-tax  sample,  the  average  to-be-lost  was 
just  less  than  half  the  neighbours,  taking  the  county  as  a whole. 
The  three  individual  districts  for  which  we  have  receipts  show 
ranges  from  42-56%  of  the  average. 

3.  It  must  be  stressed  that  this  Table  show's  that  the  to-be-lost  village 
was  smaller  than  its  neighbours.  It  does  not  show  that  the  lost 
village  was  very  small.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  in  1377 
implies  a population  of  at  least  84  in  a lost  Holderness  village  and  63 
in  Buckrose. 

4.  These  figures  are  averages  only,  and  some  to-be-lost  villages  w'ere 
much  larger  than  their  neighbours.  Towthorpe,  Bracken,  Eastburn 
and  Eske  with  populations  in  1377  of  at  least  108,  117,  87  and  84 
must  have  ranked  with  any  competitor  for  size  and  tax.  Con- 
versely, some  like  Towthorpe  in  Londesborough,  and  Raventhorpe 
in  Leconfield,  must  already  in  1334  have  been  noticeably  smaller 
than  their  neighbours  (about  |th  of  their  quota)  so  that  their 
comparative  smallness  in  1377  (20  people  over  14  years)  was  not 
due  to  the  Black  Death. 
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LOST  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  EAST  RIDING. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  Lists,  one  for  each  Riding.  It  deals  with 
those  sites  which  have  either  good  documentary  evidence  for  their  existence 
at  some  point  in  time,  or  good  evidence  1 from  field  work  and  air  photo- 
graphs. 

To  keep  the  already  long  lists  as  brief  as  possible,  certain  abbreviations 
have  been  employed,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  same  order  has  been  kept 
in  presenting  information  about  each  place.  This  may  be  tabulated  : — 

NAME,  in  existing  parish.  Grid  reference  from  O.S.  map. 

O.S.  if  surveyed  in  1st  edition  or  later.  DB  if  in  Domesday  Book. 

PT  followed  by  a number,  for  poll-tax  payers.  1801  : Census  figures. 

LS  followed  by  a sum  denotes  the  "basic”  Lay  Subsidy  payment  after 

1334.  BD  gives  the  % reduction  allowed  in  1354. 

15thC.  gives  the  deduction  allowed  in  1446  and  1452. 

General  Information.  Reference  number  of  air  photographs. 

I have  also  adopted  a starring  system  a la  Baedeker  for  ihe  best  of  both 
sites  and  photographs.  This  is  designed  to  help  those  readers  who  wash  to 
visit  or  see  photographs  of  the  most  interesting  and  clear  sites.  The  starring 
system  is  designed  for  visitors  and  does  not  assess  the  historical  significance 
of  a particular  site. 

For  frequently-quoted  MS  sources  the  full  reference  to  the  location  is 
not  given  after  the  first  citation  : e.g.  the  Kirkham  Cartulary  stands  for 
MS  Bodleian  Fairfax  vii.  YAS  RS  is  used  for  the  Record  Series  of  this 
Society.  YD  for  Yorkshire  Deeds  published  by  the  Society.  YI  for  Yorkshire 
Inquisitions  published  by  the  Society.  PNER  for  English  Place  Name  Society, 
vol.  xiv  by  A.  H.  Smith.  Skaife  : for  R.  H.  Skaife,  Surtees  Society,  xlix 
(1866).  T.E.R.A.S.  for  Transactions  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society. 

The  lists  are  intended  to  pass  on  whatever  information  beyond  the 
basic  facts  I have  been  able  to  collect.  Such  a list  would  only  be 
complete  if  it  included  a manorial  and  parish  history  of  each  site.  Such  a 
task  is,  I feel,  the  province  of  local  investigation  and  investigators.  History 
is  not  a subject  governed  by  the  Patent  Lawr,  but  if  it  will  encourage  local 
investigation,  mapping  and  excavation  I formally  abjure  any  proprietary 
rights  which  I might  be  thought  to  possess,  and  I look  forward  to  a con- 
tinuous addition  and  correction  as  the  fate  of  these  Lists  in  future  Journals. 


1 This  list  does  not  take  cognisance  of  the  many  shrunken  villages  of 
the  East  Riding,  wrhere  the  sites  of  former  buildings  showr  that  the  village 
has  previously  extended  over  a much  wider  area.  At  Gransmoor,  for  example, 
the  1st  ed.  6"  sheet  had  'foundations’  extending  far  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
present  houses  ; from  air  photographs  it  is  plain  that  such  villages  as 
Balkholme,  Bewholme,  Elstronwick,  Garton,  Haisthorpe,  East  Newton  and 
Tunstall  are  much  shrunken. 
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PRINCIPAL  SITES  IN  THE  EAST  RIDING. 

ARRAS  in  Market  Weigh  ton  923417 

PT  : 35  6"  O.S.  LS  28s.  BD  46%. 

The  hamlet  was  being  converted  to  pasture  in  the  early  16th  century. 
In  1526  there  were  at  least  5 tofts  and  crofts  (Cl/925/30).  An  earlier  refer- 
ence to  the  village  occurs  in  Y.D.,  iii.  (1368).  In  1532  Sir  Robert  Constable 
answered  in  Star  Chamber  for  turning  sheep  into  the  corn  of  four  husband- 
men. (YAS  RS  xli,  21).  In  a later  Chancery  suit,  temp.  Eliz.,  Philip  Con- 
stable was  in  difficulties  with  another  small  landowner  who  owned  about 
one  tenth  of  the  parish.  At  that  date  there  seems  to  have  been  a small 
amount  of  common  arable  surviving.  (Chanc.  Proc.  Eliz.  series  ii,  5/33). 

S54 1/1 89/401 5 ; 3015-6. 

ARRAS,  OLD  in  Etton  934423 

As  "Aid  Erghes’’  this  hamlet  was  located  by  Skaife  near  Arras.  The 
air  photo  locates  it  just  east  of  Arras  Belt  plantation.  Like  the  adjacent 
migration  from  Gardham  to  Newton  (q.v.)  this  may  be  a former  site  of  Arras 
abandoned  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  a less  exposed  position.  Etymologically 
this  place  was  "the  shielings’’,  a shepherd  hamlet. 

* CPE  UK  1748/6197 

ARGAM  in  Hunmanby  112710 

1"  O.S.  1801  : 21 

Presentations  to  this  chapelry  of  Hunmanby  occur  in  the  archbishops’ 
registers  until  1605.  A dispute  arising  out  of  this  living  has  been  described 
supra  p.  50.  The  ruins  were  finally  removed  in  1819-39.  The  site 
would  repay  excavation. 

***  106G  UK  1032/4062;  S541/187/3 1 01  ; 4101. 

ARRAM  in  Dunnington  165490 

This  hamlet  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  abbey  of  Meaux  during 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  In  1340  all  the  eleven  bovate-holders  were 
tenants  of  the  Abbey.  The  site  lies  near  Arram  Hall. 

(Chron.  Abb.  Melsa,  i,  369  ; ii,  105  ; iii,  31.  Poulson,  Holderness,  i,  177). 

CPE  UK  1897/2325 

AUBURN  in  Carnaby  170628 

6"  O.S.  1841  : 12  LS  20s.  BD  55%. 

Erosion  has  removed  the  site  of  chapel  and  village  marked  as  antiqui- 
ties on  the  first  O.S.  map.  A section  of  a street  can  be  seen  now  in  the  cliff 
face.  By  a coincidence  this  was  the  name  which  Goldsmith  took  for  his 
Deserted  Village,  but  I have  seen  no  suggestion  that  he  came  to  this  part 
of  Yorkshire  for  inspiration.  3 houses  stood  in  1731  (Register  Blackburn, 
folio  113). 

CPE  UK  1839/4102-3. 

BARTHORPE  in  Ascklam  770595 

DB.  PT  : 12  (1377);  42  (1381).  LS  13s.  BD  91%. 

The  hamlet  is  now  represented  by  B.  Grange  and  B.  Bottoms. 

BARTINDALE  in  Hunmanby  109730 

6"  O.S. 

The  earthworks  run  from  the  road  behind  the  farm. 

* S541/187/3101  ; 106G  UK/1032/3127. 

BATTLEBURN  in  Kirkburn  984556 

6"  O.S. 

The  hamlet  lies  almost  contiguous  with  Kirkburn,  and  when  Eastburn 
(q.v.)  stood,  it  must  have  stretched  almost  to  that  settlement.  Hollow 
ways  are  plainly  visible,  including  one  which  side-steps  the  modern  road 
in  order  to  reach  Eastburn.  A rental  c.  1300  lists  24  bovate-holders  here 
each  with  12  acres  in  the  fields  and  a toft-and -croft  of  a half-acre.  The 
position  of  the  crofts  is  described.  (Guisborough  Cartulary,  Surtees  Society, 
ii,  439). 
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BELBY  771290 

l)B.  PT  36.  1801  : 38.  LS  33s.  15thC  : 11%. 

There  is  now  only  Belby  House. 

BELTHORPE  in  Bishop  Wilton  780541 

DB.  PT  22.  LS  32s.  15thC  : 8%. 

There  are  now  only  B.  House,  a moat  and  a windmill.  Nearby  is  St. 
Leonard’s  well.  Nothing  visible  from  air. 

BENNINGHOLME  128390 

There  are  earthworks  around  B.  Hall  and  B.  Grange  which  look  like 
former  houses.  Enclosure  here  was  reported  in  1517.  There  were  probably 

two  small  vills  in  the  low,  wet  land  : East  B,  near  the  present  Hall,  and 
West  B.  near  the  Grange.  The  former  was  Nunkeeling  land  (Nunkeeling 
cartulary,  B.M.  Cot.  Otho.  viii,  fo.  81-3).  The  latter  was  Meaux  land  (Chron. 
Abb.  Melsa,  i,  415). 

CPE  UK  1879/4285,  4287. 

BEWICK  in  Aldbrough  233395 

DB.  PT  12. 

This  was  still  accounted  a separate  township  in  the  Tithe  Award  of 
Aldbrough. 

BIRDSALL  815649 

DB.  PT  70  (1381)  LS  98s.  BD  10%. 

The  ruins  of  the  first  church  abut  on  the  House,  and  the  earthworks 
and  former  roads  between  the  house  and  the  modern  road  indicate  that 
this  village  was  moved  out  of  the  park.  There  is  a newer  church  on  another 
site.  The  registers  which  go  back  to  1558  should  repay  attention. 

BONWICK  in  Skipsea  165525 

The  two  farms  of  High  and  Low  B.  represent  the  former  hamlet.  The 
hamlet  was  separately  taxed  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  There  were 
31  persons  in  the  township  in  the  first  Census. 

CPP:  UK  1834/3282 

BRACKEN  in  Kilnwick  981505 

DB.  PT  78  1801  : 14  LS  : 98s.  BD  10%  15thC  : 27%. 

The  poll  tax  figures  and  the  clarity  of  the  earthworks  both  point  to  a 
substantial  village  alongside  the  stream.  The  tax  paid  in  the  mid  fifteenth 
century  was  still  considerable  for  that  district,  and  the  evidence  suggests 
a sheep  depopulation. 

**  CPE  UK  1879/4368;  S54 1 / 1 89/334 1 

BRACKENHOLME  in  Hemingbrough  700300 

DB.  PT  46  (1381).  LS  : 35s. 

The  hamlets  of  Hemingbrough  have  not  been  equally  fortunate.  This 
hamlet,  as  well  as  Babthorpe  and  Bowthorpe  were  Domesday  settlements, 
but  now  no  more  than  a farm.  This  may  represent  a concentration  of 
settlement  in  the  marshy  land  between  Ouse  and  Derwent  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  air  photograph  shows  nothing,  which  suggests  that  the  hamlets 
were  small,  and  perhaps  never  nucleated. 

BURDALE  in  Wharram  Percy  871623 

DB  LS  22s.  BD  30%. 

Although  there  is  a station  name,  there  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
quarry  and  house.  The  railway  cutting  has  obscured  most  of  the  site, 
although  ‘former  buildings’  are  marked  on  the  new  2^  inch  sheet.  In  1650 
the  Parliamentary  Survey  of  livings  suggested  that  this  hamlet  of  Wharram 
Percy  (q.v.)  should  be  annexed  to  Fimber,  since  its  population  was  so  small. 

BURST  WICK,  BOND  ? 220290 

Whether  there  was  ever  a separate  settlement  of  Burstwick  from  Bond 
Burstwick  is  not  certain.  They  are  accounted  separately  in  the  Minsters’ 
Accounts  of  1259  as  11  bovate-holdings.  (PRO  M.A.  132/3).  See  also 
Poulson,  op.cit.,  ii,  355. 
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BURTON  CONSTABLE  190368 

DB.  PT  105  LS  30s. 

The  preservation  of  this  site  in  the  air  photograph  is  a triumph  over 
Tudor  depopulator  and  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  practised  by  Capability 
Brown.  The  poll-tax  figure  may  include  West  Newton  (which  itself  has 
shrunk,  probably  in  the  last  two  hundred  years).  But  extents  confirm  that 
there  was  a substantial  village.  In  1293  there  was  a Manor  House,  fifteen 
cottagers,  twenty-one  bovate  holders  with  ploughlands,  and  a,  windmill 
which  can  still  be  seen  as  a mound  and  ditch  in  the  air  photograph.  In 
1326  there  were  15  bondmen,  22  cottagers  and  one  free  tenant.  In  1349 
the  value  of  the  demesne  arable  had  fallen,  but  the  rents  from  bondmen  and 
cottagers  had  risen.  The  Black  Death  may  have  had  some  effect  here  for 
Burton  and  Newton  had  a relief  of  33%  from  their  tax  quota.  (035/47/16; 
98/15  ; YAS  RS  xxiii,  160).  A deed  in  YD  iii,  12  shows  that  houses  and 
tenants  still  stood  in  1438.  In  1517  enclosure  was  reported  here. 

**  CPE  UK  1748/2149 

CAMERTON  in  Burstwick  216262 

The  Hall  marks  a small  site,  quite  separate  from  Ryhill,  which  was 
itself  once  considerably  larger  in  extent. 

CPE  UK  2396/3012 

CAVIL  in  Eastrington  770305 

DB.  PT.  25  LS  : 22s.  BD  : 10%. 

This  hamlet  is  now  one  farm,  to  the  NE  of  which  lies  the  site. 

* S54 1/1 89/3269 

CAYTHORPE  in  Rudston  116678 

DB  LS  : 23s.  BD  : 40%  6"  O.S. 

The  site  lies  just  west  of  Low  Caythorpe.  It  is  a good  medium-sized 
site.  In  1296  there  were  at  least  ten  houses  here  together  with  a windmill 
and  watermill.  (YAS  RS  xxxi,  34).  Enclosure  was  reported  here  in  1517. 
with  the  eviction  of  20  people  and  the  destruction  of  five  houses,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax. 

* CPE  UK  1839/4215-7 

CLEAVING  in  Londesbrough  851460 

DB 

There  has  been  more  here  than  the  “Hall”  and  “moats”  of  the  O.S. 
map,  but  the  Domesday  vill  must  have  perished  early.  There  is  no  record 
in  the  tax  lists  although  YAS  RS  xxxvii,  103  has  a toft  and  bovate  here 
in  1304. 

CPE  UK  1879/3235 

CLEETON  in  Skipsea  182550 

DB 

Drowned.  (Poulson  op.  cit.,  i,  462). 

COTNESS  in  Howden  800240 

DB  PT  (1381)  39  LS  34s.  15thC  : 6%.  1801  : 27. 

Now  a Hall  only.  Etymologically  : headland  with  cottages ! 

COTTAM  993646 

DB  LS  : 34s.  BD  53%  1801  : 16  6"  O.S. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  Wolds,  if  not  in  the  whole  country. 
The  present  brick  church  was  rebuilt  in  1818,  but  it  houses  the  fine  Norman 
font  from  the  original  church.  In  1569  a tithe  dispute  (York  D.R  : R.  VII, 
G3217)  speaks  of  land  “Lyinge  in  Cottam  feildes”  but  a survey  of  that 
year  in  PRO  KRMB  xxxviii,  249  has  only  closes. 

***  CPE  UK  1839/4136  [printed  in  Antiquity,  xxiv,  116  (1950)]. 

COWDEN,  Little  242420 

DB  LS  30s  with  Gt.  C. 

This  hamlet,  like  its  parent  village,  has  suffered  from  sea  as  well  as 
sheep.  In  1428  there  were  fewer  than  ten  householders  (F.A.  vi,  331).  In  1313 
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there  had  been  at  least  that  number  of  houses,  and  extents  quoted  by 
Poulson  op.  cit.,  i,  369,  show  that  the  hamlet  was  there  in  1400.  A church  at 
Great  Cowden  was  swallowed  by  the  sea  in  c.1690.  In  1517  the  eviction  of 
24  people  was  reported  to  have  been  carried  out  by  St.  Mary’s,  York.  The 
air  photographs  show  the  former  streets  of  the  hamlet  falling  into  the  sea. 
**  ' S54 1/23 1/3024-6  ; CPE  UK  1879/4310 

COWLAM  965555 

DB  PT  : 54  LS  : 17s.  BD  65%.  1801  : 17. 

This  is  a worthy  twin  to  its  neighbour,  Cottam.  In  1713  the  Archbishop 
granted  a faculty  to  contract  the  ruined  chancel  to  two  and  a half  yards. 
In  1735  the  steeple  was  pulled  down,  “the  parish  being  depopulated  not  any 
inhabitants  save  two  shepherds’’.  The  present  brick  church  dates  from 
1819,  but  like  Cottam,  houses  a Norman  font.  Bridlington  Priory  owned  a 
toft  here  in  1533  (YAS  RS  lxxx,  15)  but  that  is  not  sufficient  to  build  any 
accurate  dating  upon.  The  relief  of  1354  is  such  that  both  these  villages 
might  be  genuine  Black  Death  depopulations.  In  his  Curiousities  of  East 
Yorkshire,  A.  N.  Cooper  wrote  : not  so  long  ago  it  was  a village  of  19  houses. 
He  did  not  give  any  references.  There  are  references  in  the  arch  episcopal 
Registers  1322-1528. 

* CPE  UK  1839/4140  : S54 1 / 1 87/30 1 3 

CROOM  934658 

DB  LS  30s.  BD  : 50%.  “Foundations”  on  O.S. 

The  situation,  and  the  Black  Death  relief,  is  similar  to  Cowlam  and 
Cottam.  I have  not  visited  the  site,  and  1 owe  my  knowledge  of  it  to  Mr. 
A.  Harris  of  University  College,  Hull.  There  wrere  thirteen  tenants  named 
in  the  Knights’  fees  levied  in  1302  (Surtees  Soc.,  xlix,  274).  In  1585  there 
was  a case  in  Exchequer  concerning  this  place  which  turned  on  an  earlier 
Award  made  by  the  Council  of  the  North  touching  overcharging  of  pastures 
here  c.1555.  The  witnesses  do  not  reveal  clearly  whether  the  village  was 
still  alive  when  they  deposed.  (PRO  : Exch.  Deps.  : 28  Eliz,  Easter  no.  2 
and  Trinity  no.  8). 

CPE  UK  1839/4145 

DANTHORPE  in  Humbelton  245326 

DB  PT  and  LS  with  Elstronwick. 

This  Domesday  vill  had  at  least  four  tofts  in  1299  (YAS  RS  xxxi,  124) 
and  1367  (Poulson  op.  cit.,  i,  123)  and  temp  Eliz  (ibid,  ii,  71). 

CPE  UK  1748/1152  and  6094. 

DREWTON  in  Everthorpe  925334 

DB  6"  O.S.  (‘fish  ponds’)  LS  20s.  BD  50%. 

This  place  appears  as  a vill  in  the  Nomina  Villarum  of  1316  and  the 
Subsidy  data  may  mean  that  it  was  a Black  Death  casualty. 

DIKE  in  Lelley  213335 

DB 

The  two  places  are  linked  together  in  all  Lay  Subsidy  documents. 
Enclosure  was  reported  in  1517,  but  Dike  can  never  have  been  more  than 
a few  houses,  perhaps  a marshland  outpost  ? 

DOWTHORPE  154381 

DB 

In  the  Subsidy  this  place  was  joined  with  Thirtleby  and  Ellerby  at 
36s.,  so  that  it  was  then  quite  small. 

EASTBURN  990558 

DB  PT  : 69  LS  62s.  (1332)  ; 1334,  70s.  15thC  : 15%.  6"  O.S. 

There  were  forty  and  a half  bovates  held  here  in  1358  (YAS  RS  xxxvii, 
64)  and  again  in  1401  (ibid,  lix,  17).  A 17th  century  reference  to  the  de- 
population is  quoted  above  p.  53. 

*** 


S541/189/4324 


PLATE  I. 


(Air  Ministry,  Crown  Copyright  reserved  : photo,  ref.  no.  S541/184/3001). 

ESKE.  This  village  is  now  represented  by  the  two  farms  of  High  and 
Low  Eske.  There  were  63  poll-tax  payers  in  1377,  and  other  details  are 
given  on  page  61.  The  river  is  the  river  Hull.  It  will  be  seen  how  clearly 
the  medieval  ploughlands  mark  out  the  boundary  of  the  area  of  former 
houses  and  streets. 
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EASTHORPE  in  Londesborough  881454 

DB  LS  : 30s.  BI)  : 22%.  6"  O.S. 

Clearly  visible  on  the  ground  near  the  stream  with  a complex  of  fish- 
ponds. See  also  Y.D.  ix,  59-62  ; and  Reg.  Newark.  323  (Surtees  Soc.,  cxxviii). 
The  O.S.  had  “Chapel  Hill’’. 

**  CPE  UK  1879/1240 

EASTON  in  Boynton  153680 

DB  LS  : 33s.  BD  : 15%.  1801  : 21 

Much  shrunken. 

* CPE  UK  2387/4029  ; 106G  UK/1 032/4053 

EDDLETHORPE  in  Westow  773661 

DB  1801  : 55. 

With  neighbours  in  L.S.  Now  shrunken  to  a straggle  of  farm-buildings. 

ENTHORPE  in  Lund  915462 

DB  6"  O.S.  (old  foundations)  to  E.  of  House. 

ESKE  060433 

DB  PT  : 63  LS  27s.  (1332  : 22s.)  1801  : 32. 

Poulson  op.  cit.,  i,  480,  quotes  charter  of  1280  with  ten  tofts  here.  A 
document  of  1458  has  seven  messuages,  ibid,  i,  448.  The  air  photograph  is 
very  clear  and  a number  of  two-  and  three-roomed  cottages  can  be  seen. 
The  village  appears  to  have  centred  around  a road  down  to  the  ford. 

**  S54 1/1 84 '3001 

ETHERDWICK  in  Aldbrough  231373 

DB  PT  : 85.  With  Flinton  in  LS. 

In  Y.D.  v,  41,  temp.  Henry  III,  we  have  common  fields,  village  tofts 
and  crofts  etc.  There  is  a small  site  visible  from  the  air.  In  the  Tithe 
Award  (DR,  York)  fields  324  and  329,  lying  between  the  two  surviving 
farms,  are  named  ‘Old  Garths’. 

CPE  UK  1748/2143 

FLOTMANBY,  East  and  West  075796 

DB  L.S.  : 11s.  BD  : 100%  for  two  consecutive  years  (1353-4)  ! 

The  road  has  been  diverted  from  past  the  House  and  from  the  alinement 
of  the  old  village  street.  The  Tithe  award  (DR,  York  : T.A.  221)  is  titled 
‘Hamlet  of  Flotmanby’.  A charter  in  the  Rievaulx  Cartulary  (Surtees  Soc., 
p.  239)  suggests  a small  village.  There  are  signs  of  houses  and  crofts  in 
crop  marks  west  of  East  Flotmanby,  and  on  the  ground  around  West 
Flotmanby  house. 

* S541/187/4140-1 

FOSHAM  in  Aldbrough  209388 

DB.  LS  with  Marton  and  Carlton  (which  has  shrunk  to  E and  WT  Carlton). 

“It  is  evident  that  a village  once  existed  here’’.  Poulson,  op.  cit., 
ii,  26. 

CPE  UK  1748/5156. 

GARDHAM  in  Cherry  Burton  945415 

DB,  PT  : 19  (1381).  LS  : 20s.  BD  : 75%.  6"  O.S. 

The  O.S.  places  the  site  c.600  yds.  west  of  the  cross  roads.  The  air 
photograph  of  the  now  ploughed  fields  show  very  little  and  crop  marks  are 
poor.  The  present  village  of  Gardham  was  called  Newton  as  early  as  1086, 
but  it  has  now  taken  the  name  of  the  former  Gardham.  It  is  hardly  more 
than  a farm  (PNER,  p.  191).  In  a 16th  century  Chancery  petition  occurs 
“the  towne  of  Newton  and  Garthom”.  It  may  be  a Black  Death  depopulation 
of  an  already  small  site,  perhaps  moved  for  better  environment  like  the 
neighbouring  Arras,  q.v. 

CPE  UK  1879/4253  ; S54 1 / 1 84/30 1 4 

GARROWBY  in  Kirby  Underdale  795574 

DB  PT  : 10  (1381).  LS  : 23s.  BD  : 35%. 

There  were  tenements  in  this  vill  in  1332  (YD,  vii,  97)  and  the  air 
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photograph  shows  some  signs  of  a settlement  to  the  S and  W of  the  House. 
There  was  a long  tithe  suit  over  this  place  in  1584  printed  in  Y^AS  RS 
cxviii,  138  when  a Muster  Roll  for  Bugthorpe  cum  Garrowby  was  produced 
in  support  of  the  disputed  contention  that  there  ever  was  such  a place  as 
Garrowby.  The  uncertainty  suggests  that  depopulation  had  not  been 
rorpn t 

CPE  UK  1313/3050 

LITTLE  GIVENDALE  823530 

DB  PT  with  Millington. 

This  hamlet  has  certainly  been  larger  than  at  present.  In  1286  it  was 
a township  (Y.I.,  i,  46)  with  much  uncultivated  land  in  extents  of  the  late 
14th  and  early  15th  centuries.  The  extents  comment  on  its  infertility  and 
stoniness,  sc  YAS  RS  lix,  28.  This  may  be  the  Geveldale  in  le  Hole  of  1477 
(Surtees  Soc.,  1865,  p.  82)  when  there  were  tofts  and  crofts.  There  is  a 
map  at  Castle  Howard  of  the  estate,  enclosed,  n.d.  In  1563  Dacre  Survey 
also  at  Castle  Howard  there  were  three  open  fields  here,  1,  North  2 East  3 
Middle,  but  with  only  three  tenants  sharing  the  strips.  Enclosure  would 
not  have  been  difficult  and  may  have  followed  soon  after  as  at  Hanging 
Grimston,  also  Dacre  land. 

CPE  UK  1313/3149 


GOXHILL  185450 

DB  1801  : 54. 

Much  shrunken.  It  had  fewer  than  ten  householders  in  1428  (FA, 
vi,  230).  Lands  here  appear  in  the  Nunkeeling  cartulary. 

* CPE  UK  1879  2302 


GRIMSTON,  Hanging  800600 

DB  PT  (1381)  : 79. 

This  small  cluster  of  buildings  must  once  have  been  considerable.  In 
1517  enclosure  was  reported  here,  and  the  1563  Dacre  Survey  (loc.  cit.) 
confirms  that  the  land  was  then  in  one  hand  : ‘there  is  none  that  hath 
any  free  land  in  the  said  lordship  but  only  this  farm  of  my  lord  Dacre’. 
Mr.  A.  Harris  has  shown  me  an  interesting  Chancery  petition  of  1619 
(C3/302/5)  when  it  was  said  that  ‘the  township  did  consist  anciently  of 
eight  and  forty  oxgangs  of  land  with  pasture  for  keeping  of  4000  or  5000 
sheep’.  But  at  that  date  there  seems  to  have  been  a small  area  of  arable 
left. 


CPE  UK  1313/4023 


GRIMSTON  in  Garton  290350 

DB  LS  : 27s.  BD  : 99%.  15thC  : 7%.  6"  O.S. 

Enclosure  was  reported  here  in  1517,  but  the  sea  has  assisted  in  the 
partial  removal  of  the  village.  An  excellent  crop-mark  picture  of  houses  is 
shown  in  Plate  II,  opposite.  Both  Meaux  and  Kirkham  had  tenements  here. 
The  1st  ed.  of  the  O.S.  map  had  ‘fish  ponds’  which  are  now  one  with  the 
sea. 

S54 1/23 1/3034-6  ; CPE  UK  1748/3147 

GRIMTHORPE  in  Great  Givendale  812530 

DB  1821  : 29. 

Y.D.  viii,  71  suggests  that  in  1485  there  were  other  houses  than  the 
Manor  and  mill.  There  is  a map  of  1717  at  Castle  Howard  with  the  area 
of  the  township  enclosed  but  a significant  “Chapel  close’’.  The  place  was 
reckoned  a vill  in  1316  when  the  ownership  was  with  St.  Mary’s,  Yrork. 

CPE  UK  1313/3149 

GREENOAK  815280 

DB  PT  : 64  (1381).  LS  : 19s.  BD  : 8%. 

This  is  now  a farm  and  cottage  only.  It  lies  in  an  area  of  shrunken 
hamlets. 


PLATE  II. 


GRIMSTON  in  Garton  : lost  to  sheep  and  the  sea. 

This  photograph  has  been  chosen  because  it  links  depopulation  for 
sheep,  reported  here  in  1517,  with  the  other  lost  villages  of  the  East  Riding 
which  have  been  swallowed  by  the  sea.  The  main  street  can  be  seen 
approaching  the  sea-edge  and  it  re-appears  for  a few  yards  at  the  extreme 
SE  of  the  plate.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  photograph  runs  the  edge  of  the 
encloser’s  parkland.  At  the  NW  corner  is  a good  example  of  streets  and 
houses  delineated  in  a growing  corn-crop,  and  caught  by  the  air  camera. 

[Air  Ministry,  Crown  copyright  reserved.  Ref.  No.  CPE  UK  1748/3147.) 


PLATE  III. 


( Air  Ministry,  Crown  Copyright  reserved  : photo,  ref.  no.  CPE/UK/1839/3105). 

HLLDERTHORPE.  This  village  site  is  rapidly  being  swamped  by  the 
growth  of  the  suburbs  of  Bridlington.  The  site  lies  at  the  south  end  of 
the  promenade,  a little  inland.  The  former  main  street  is  particularly  clear, 
and  the  building  in  the  centre  is  the  Manor. 
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GUNBY  in  Bub  with  709354 

DB 

Documents  in  the  Selby  cartulary  (YAS  RS  xiii,  16)  suggest  that  this 
group  of  farm  buildings  has  been  once  a hamlet  : "villa  quae  Gundeby  dicitur”. 
It  does  not  appear  in  Exchequer  accounts. 

HARTBURN  in  Barmston  c.  170600 

Swallowed  by  the  sea.  YD,  v,  85  has  tofts  in  the  will,  temp.  Henry  II. 

HILDERTHORPE  175655 

L.S.  : 16s.  BD  : 63%.  1801  : with  Wilsthorpe  (q.v.),  40. 

This  clear  site  is  now  surrounded  by  the  suburbs  of  Bridlington  which 
have  repopulated  this  township.  The  1st  ed.  6"  O.S.  map  called  the  site 
“old  banks’’.  This  was  Priory  land. 

**  CPE  UK  1839/3105 

HOLME  ARCHIEPISCOPI  879581 

PT  (1381)  : 11.  6"  O.S.  map. 

This  mysterious  village  or  hamlet  was  the  prebendal  seat  of  a York 
prebend,  and  the  extent  of  the  manor  in  c.1295  has  been  printed,  but 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Holme  on  the  Wolds,  in  YAS  RS  xciv,  26.  There  were 
then  nine  tenants  named,  holding  36  bovates.  There  was  a prebendal 
manor  house  with  two  demesne  bovates  leased  to  two  tenants. 

In  T.E.R.A.S.  there  is  a photograph  of  a cross  which  is  said  to  have 
come  from  this  extinct  vill.  (ii,  68)  and  the  author  states  : ‘there  was  formerly 
a village  and  a chapel  at  the  place  known  as  Holme  Field’.  The  'Holme  Fields’ 
still  appears  on  the  1"  map.  The  air  photograph  shows  a neat  row  of  houses 
and  garths  as  crop-marks  in  a ploughed  field. 

In  YTAS  MS  282  f.  107d.  the  following  occurs  in  Dodsworth’s  hand, 
and  substantially  the  same  in  Torre  MS  (York,  Dean  and  Chapter  MSS 
34,  to.  1187. 

‘prebendarius  de  Holme  Archiepiscopi  est  dominus  totius  ville  de 
Holme  Archiepiscopi  et  habet  jurisdictionem  temporalem  et  spiritualem 
totius  ville  de  Holme,  et  habet  etiam  xxxi  bovatas  terre  unde  xiii  bovate 
terre  dominice  et  unum  capitale  messuagium  cum  quadatn  capella  super- 
edificata.  Idem  prebendarius  de  Holme  est  rector  ecclesiae  de  Wythorn- 
wyke  . . .’  (This  latter  church,  now  the  principal  endowment,  was  added 
in  1230  : Lawton’s  'Collections’,  p.  422).  It  is  said  that  the  present  prebend 
is  considered  to  take  his  name  from  the  village  of  Holme  on  the  Wolds  ! 
**  106G  UK  1313/4296 

HOUGHTON  in  Sancton  890390 

DB  PT  with  Sancton  : LS  32s.  6"  O.S. 

The  two  vills  are  linked  in  the  poll  tax  receipts.  The  site  lies  to  the 
S.W.  of  Sancton,  south  of  the  pool  in  Houghton  Park. 

S541/189/4062 

HUNDEBURTON 

This  is  the  name  of  the  eastern  part  of  Stamford  Bridge,  reflected  in 
‘Burton  Fields  Farm’  on  the  1"  O.S.  map.  In  the  Subsidy  of  1354  the  vill 
of  Stamford  Bridge  is  ‘Hundeburton  cum  Pons  Belli’.  I have  not  found  the 
name  in  the  Nomina  Villarum  or  the  P.N.E.R.  It  may  represent  an  older 
name  for  Stamford  Bridge  than  the  medieval  Pons  Belli. 

HUNSLEY  950350 

DB  PT  : 25  (1381).  LS  : 33s.  BD  : 0%.  6"  O.S. 

'The  place  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  foundations  of  a fair- 
sized village  can  be  easily  traced’  T.E.R.A.S.  xxv,  91.  It  is  an  exaggeration 
to  say  with  the  author,  “the  village  was  once  the  most  considerable  in  the 
wapentake’’.  I hear  that  during  the  war  a bulldozer  dislodged  quantities 
of  worked  stone. 

KEELING,  NUN  143502 

DB  PT  : 51  LS  : 12s.  BD  28%. 

The  settlement  of  Keeling  ante-dated  the  nunnery  which  received, 
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as  its  cartulary  shows,  many  gifts  of  tofts  and  crofts  in  the  village.  (BM 
Otho,  C.VIII,  fo.  67-71).  In  1256  there  were  at  least  seven  tofts  here 
(Y.I.,  i,  82).  The  air  photograph  shows  many  former  buildings  but  only 
the  spade  could  show  whether  they  represent  monastic  buildings  or  the 
former  village.  In  1428  there  were  less  than  ten  households  here.  Poulson, 
op.  cit . , i,  388,  suggested  that  the  village  lay  to  the  N of  the  precincts. 

* ' ' CPE  UK  1879/4332  & 2331 

KELLEYTHORPE  012565 

DB  PT  : 16 

KETTLETHORPE  916334 

DB 

There  were  evictions  from  here  by  Sir  Robert  Constable  in  1533 
(YAS  RS  lxx,  11). 

S54 1/1 89/3023  & 4077 

KILNWICK  PERCY  824495 

DB  LS  : 30s.  Bd  : 22%.  1801  : 43. 

The  church  stands  alone  with  earthworks  between  it  and  the  House. 
The  park  shows  many  signs  of  medieval  ploughlands.  Hollow  ways  can  be 
seen  in  the  ground  and  Mr.  Henry  Whitworth  tells  me  that  the  local  tradition 
also  puts  the  village  where  I have  suggested.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  allowed 
me  to  see  the  family  m miments  which  suggest  that  the  village  had  gone  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  possibly  earlier.  In  1650  the  Parliamentary 
Survey  of  benefices  found  ‘ a small  congregation  and  fit  to  be  united  to 
Pocklington’. 

106G  LA  2112/3190;  CPE  UK  1879/4402. 

KIPLINGCOTES  901479 

DB  6"  O.S. 

The  site  lies  near  Kipling  House  and  the  old  finishing  point  of  the 
Wolds  race-course.  See  the  document  quoted  at  p.  51  above.  The  Rector 
of  Middleton  kindly  tells  me  that  there  is  now  no  memory  of  any  bells,  but 
there  are  four  tombstones  which  are  said  locally  to  have  come  from  Kipling- 
cotes.  The  field  has  been  said  to  have  yielded  human  remains  when  casually 
dug.  Documents  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the  village  include  YAS 
RS  xxiii,  65  (1287)  ; Ixxxi,  49  (1301)  ; YD,  iv,  107  ; and  a number  of  gifts  to 
Warter  Priory  (Bodleian  MS  Fairfax  IX,  fo.  59d,  62,  63,  67. 

CPE  UK  1879  1244 

909708 

CPE  UK  1839/4264 

LINTON,  East  and  West  in  Howden  793280  and  800283 

PT  : 21  (1381) 

These  vills  are  considered  as  entities  by  the  Exchequer  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

LUND  GARTH  in  Preston  200315 

This  site,  clear  from  the  air,  may  represent  the  shrinkage  of  Preston 
East  End. 

CPE  UK  1748/4106 

MEAUX  096403 

DB  1801  : 49. 

As  at  Keeling,  there  was  a village  before  the  monks  came.  It  lay 
around  North  Grange.  As  the  chronicle  puts  it  : ubi  villa  seu  manerium  de 
Melsa  fuerat  situatum  extat  modo  grangia  nostra  quae  North  Graunge 
nuncupatur  (Chronicle  of  the  Abbev  of  Meaux,  Rolls  Series,  i,  80).  See  also 
i,  78  ; ii,  63  ; ii,  172. 


LINTON  in  Wintringham 
DB  6"  O.S. 

This  can  never  have  been  very  large. 


CPE  UK  1879/4332 
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METHAM  810250 

PT  : 24  (1381).  LS  : 12s.  1821  : 45. 

This  place  does  not  seem,  from  its  place-name  history,  to  have  been 
settled  before  the  13th  century,  but  the  Poll  Tax  figure  is  striking. 

MONKWITH  300328 

I)B 

Enclosure  was  presented  here  in  1517,  but  there  has  also  been  con- 
siderable erosion. 

MO  RE  BY  in  Stillingfleet  595433 

DB  LS  1301  separately  ; afterwards  with  S. 

There  is  the  Hall  and  extensive  park.  The  air  photograph  does  not 
locate  the  site  but  shows  many  ploughlands  and  former  roads  in  the  Park. 

CPE  UK  1879/3184  & 2183 

MOWTHORPE  in  Kirby  Grindalythe  895670 

I)B  PT  : 15  (1381).  LS  : 30s.  DB  : 53%. 

The  earthworks  of  this  small  site  are  visible  from  the  present  road  as 
they  lie  across  the  valley  on  the  opposite  slope.  Like  the  adjacent  Thirkleby, 
q.v.,  it  lies  half  way  between  two  surviving  villages  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Dale  and  on  the  same  old  right  of  way,  now  a foot-path.  Both  the  Mai  ton 
and  Kirkham  cartularies  had  gifts  of  lands,  crofts  and  tofts  here.  A 
messuage  and  six  tofts  were  given  to  St.  Peter’s  York  in  1290.  (BM  Cott 
Claud.  I). XI,  fo.  190  et  seq.;  Bodleian  Fairfax  VII,  fo,  13  ; YAS  RS  xxxi, 
109).  This  may  be  a Black  Death  casualty. 

**  ' " CPE  UK  1313/4312 

NESWICK  in  Bainton  974528 

DB  LS  : 88s.  BD  : 12%.  15thC  : 0%.  1801  : 54. 

The  site  begins  where  the  Bainton-Neswick  Farm  road  is  diverted 
from  the  stream-side  to  the  Park  edge.  The  earthworks  are  clearly  defined. 
In  1650  the  Parliamentary  Survey  described  it  as  a hamlet  fit  to  be  made 
a parish,  so  this  may  be  a casualty  of  the  later  Great  Emparking. 

* ' ^ CPE  UK  1839/3321 

NEWS  HAM  in  Bempton  190719 

6"  O.S. 

This  hamlet  must  always  have  lain  contiguous  to  the  mother  village, 
and  its  township  area  is  shown  by  the  Tithe  Award  to  have  formed  the 
southern  part  of  Bempton  parish.  (DR,  York,  T.A.  50).  Field  10  in  that 
Award  of  1841  was  marked  "Old  Walls’’.  The  site  lies  between  the  railway 
line  and  the  present  village.  See  also  Rev.  E.  H.  Rudkin’s  pamphlet 
Concerning  some  Historical  Remains. 

* 106G  UK  1032/3034 

NEWSHAM  in  Leconfield 
DB 

PNER  places  this  depopulated  place  here,  but  gives  no  references.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  on  the  map. 

NEWTON  see  Gardham 

NEWTON,  PLACE  in  Wintringham  885726 

DB  LS  32s.  6d.  BD  : 50%.  1821  : 50. 

The  small  site  can  be  seen  faintly  in  the  air  photograph.  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Harrison  of  Rayslack  House  kindly  tells  me  of  a local  tradition  that  the 
village  was  here.  In  the  Malton  Cartulary  there  are  gifts  of  tofts  here,  and 
a list  of  pinnae  perpetuae  names  nine  people  in  the  vill  who  pay  rents  ranging 
from  eight  to  sixty  pence  each.  (fo.  249d,  250,  250d,  269d).  The  Kirkham 
Cartulary  has  a toft  in  ‘eadem  villa  de  Newton  juxta  Wyntryngham  iuxta. 
toftum  canonicorum  de  Malton  et  dimidia  parte  prati  sui  et  pastura  sufficiente 
tovibus  (Loc  cit.  fo.  xvii).  In  1304  eight  bovates  here  had  been  granted  to 
Malton  by  licence  : YAS  RS  xliv,  105. 

106G  UK  1313/  14323 
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NEWTON  in  Cottingham  043310 

This  village,  for  which  the  earliest  documentary  reference  is  the  late 
12th  century,  was  taken  over  when  the  priory  of  Augustinian  canons  at 
Cottingham  was  moved  c.1325  to  this  site,  which  was  renamed  Haltemprice 
(haute  emprise).  The  village  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Priory. 
In  the  Poll  Tax  it  was  named  on  the  Willerby  receipt.  The  growth  of 
modern  housing  has  probably  obliterated  the  site,  but  I have  not  visited. 


NEWTON  in  Pauli,  alias  NEWTON  IN  HOLDERNESS 

181270 


DB  PT  : 50. 

The  site  is  now  represented  by  Newton  Garth. 


NEWSHAM  in  Owthorne  205268 

DB  LS  with  South  Frodingham  at  30s.  BD  : 11%.  1801  : 50  (with 

South  F.). 

South  Frodingham  is  also  very  shrunken. 

NUTHILL  in  Burstwick  215300 

DB 

There  was  a capital  messuage  and  dovecote  here  in  1300,  with  14 
bovates  and  a windmill.  The  air  photograph  shows  only  faint  traces. 
(YAS  RS  xxxi,  149). 

CPE  UK  1748/4100 

OCTON  in  Thwing  032700 

DB  PT  : 174  (probably  including  Thwing)  LS  : 14s.  6"  O.S. 

The  site  of  St.  Michael’s  church  used  to  be  marked  on  the  O.S.  map. 
In  1298  there  was  a capital  messuage  and  30  bovates  : (YAS  RS  xxxi,  126). 
By  that  time  Meaux  had  acquired  a good  deal  of  land  in  the  parish  for  its 
grange  of  Octon  with  its  “parcum  ...  ad  imparcianda  averia”  (Chron. 
Melsa  i,  230  ; i,  430  ; ii,  174  ; iii,  293).  There  were  still  open  fields  in  1155 
when  the  Abbey  exchanged  acres  scattered  through  the  fields  (ibid,  i,  102). 
The  Nunkeeling  Cartulary  (fo.  75  and  75d)  delineates  tofts  here  with 
neighbouring  crofts. 

* CPE  UK  1839/4312  & 4307  & 3283 


OUSETHORPE  near  Pocklington  820515 

DB  LS  : 6s.  8d.  BD  : 50%.  1801  : 15. 

There  is  now  only  a farm,  mill  and  moat.  In  1241  there  was  a com- 
paratively early  fulling  mill.  The  air  photograph  is  unrewarding. 

CPE  UK  1313/3147 

OWSTHORPE  in  Eastrington  810310 

DB  PT  : 35  (1381).  LS  : 17s.  BD  : 50%.  15thC  : 22%. 

This  vill  is  very  shrunken. 

PENISTHORPE  in  Welwick 

This  hamlet,  whose  precise  site  I do  not  know,  lay  to  the  W of  Welwick. 
(PNER,  p.  22).  In  1377  here  and  at  the  adjoining  lost  hamlet  of  Thorpe 
( = Thorpe  Hill)  there  were  107  people  paying  tax. 

POCKTHORPE  in  Nafferton  040630 

DB  LS  : 11s.  BD  : 45%.  6"  O.S. 

The  air  photograph  is  exceptionally  clear.  It  shows  roads  approaching 
the  site  through  what  are  now  ploughed  fields.  In  1310  a grant  in  the 
Percy  Cartulary  (Surtees  Soc.)  speaks  of  ‘terram  meam  que  vocatur  Gairis 
apud  crucem  de  Pockthorpe  iacentem  inter  terram  Stephani  carpentarii  et 
terram  Galfridi  Mesard  et  extendit  se  de  Schalhougate  versus  australem 
usque  terram  predicti  Galfridi’.  It  may  be  that  one  of  the  hollow-ways  on 
the  photograph  is  ‘Shallow-gate’.  I do  not  know  whether  crucem  is  the 
cross-roads  or  a stone  cross. 


CPE  UK  1839/3130 


PLATE  IV. 


POCKTHORPE. 

This  hamlet  has  been  partially  overbuilt  by  the  modern  farm  buildings, 
but  the  low  sun  throws  long  shadows  which  mark  out  the  streets  and  build- 
ings. The  complex  of  rectangular  earthworks  on  the  right  of  the  central 
street  looks  like  a Manor  blouse  with  a small  number  of  rooms.  See  p.  66  for 
documentary  references  to  houses  and  streets  and  the  cross  (or  cross-road?). 

(Air  Ministry,  Crown  copyright  reserved.  Ref.  No.  CPE  UK  1839/3130). 
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RAISTHORPE  in  Wharram  Percy  855617 

DB  LS  : 17s.  BD  : 70%.  1801  : 35  with  Burdale  q.v.  O.S. 

There  were  tofts  and  crofts  in  the  Malton  Cartulary  (fo.  197,  254d) 
and  in  YD  iv,  117  (1384).  The  Dacre  Survey  at  Castle  Howard  implies 
some  open  fields  here  in  1586.  The  situation  is  similar  to  Wharram  and 
Burdale  : a Wolds  valley. 

CPE  UK  1839/4157 

RAVENTHORPE  in  Leaconfield  050425 

DB  PT  : 13  LS  : 10s. 

This  is  a clear  little  site  on  the  air  photograph  where  it  is  possible  to 
make  out  the  detail  of  about  15  scattered  houses  or  buildings.  Meaux  had 
tenements  here  in  1355  (Chron.  Abb.  Melsa  iii,  106)  and  a water  corn  mill 
‘formerly  of  Meaux’  is  mentioned  in  a grant  of  1555  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls.  Philip 
and  Mary,  ii,  107).  Warter  Priory  had  land  here  (Cartulary,  fo.  69).  Mr. 
Cairns  who  visited  the  site  tells  me  that  the  Farm  is  now  deserted  also. 
It  must  have  been  a small  hamlet  of  Leconfield,  possibly  destroyed  with 
the  enlargement  of  Leconfield  Park. 

**  CPE  UK  1748/6186 

RAVENSEROD 

The  vills  of  Ravenser  and  Odd  lay  near  Spurn  Head.  Their  spectacular 
rise  and  fall  has  been  often  told.  By  1350  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  in  ruins  and  graves  yawned.  As  the  Chronicle  of  Meaux  put  it  (op.  cit., 
iii,  21)  ‘burgum  erat  valde  famosum  mercemoniis  quam  plurimis  et  pis- 
cationibus  deditum,  navibus  et  burgensibus  inter  burgos  ipsius  costerae 
maris  largius  adornatum’. 

RINGBOROUGH  273375 

DB  PT  : 37  LS  : 12s.  BD  : 100%. 

The  sheriff’s  tourn  was  held  here  in  the  13th  century  for  this  part  of 
Holderness,  but  the  village  has  suffered  badly  from  erosion. 

CPE  UK  1748/2137 

RIPLINGHAM  in  Rowley  963320 

DB  LS  : 38s.  15thC  : 0%. 

There  are  considerable  signs  of  roads  and  houses  to  the  left  and  right 
of  the  cross  roads. 

* S54 1/1 89/307 1-3  & 3144 

RISBY  in  Rowley  010350 

DB  6"  O.S.  1822  : 2 farms. 

* S541/184/3204.  CPE  UK  1748/3191 

ROTSEA  in  Hutton  Cranswick  900520 

DB  LS  : 28s.  lOd.  15thC  : 0%.  1801  : 13. 

A definite  but  small,  scattered  site  to  the  SE  of  the  two  surviving  farms. 
A rental  of  Guisborough  in  1300  (Cart.  Guis.  ii,  441)  lists  41  tofts. 

* CPE  UK  1879/4347 

ROWLEY  973526 

This  isolated  church  can  be  explained  by  the  curious  entries  in  the 
Parish  Register  describing  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  New  World 
in  1638.  “There  is  a field  where  the  foundations  of  the  former  village  are 
still  to  be  seen’’  (T.E.R.A.S.,  xxv,  85)  but  nothing  appears  on  the  air 
photograph.  Mr.  Cairns  tells  me  there  is  nothing  on  the  ground. 

S54 1 / 189/307 1 & 4242 

ROWTON  in  Skirlaugh  138402 

DB 

A small  but  definite  site  over  the  road  from  Rowton  Farm.  The  poll 
tax  and  subsidy  documents  link  Rowton,  North  Skirlaugh  and  Arnold. 

CPE  UK  1879/4287 

SCORBO  ROUGH  015455 

DB  PT  : 67  LS  : 40s.  1801  : 61 

This  village  is  very  shrunken  and  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  Park. 
I hesitate  whether  to  include  it. 

CPE  UK  1879/1268 
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SCOREBY  698529 

DB  LS  with  West  Stamfordbridge  : 65s.  BD  : 14%. 

There  is  now  only  the  Manor  and  the  park. 

CPE  UK  1879/4432 

SEWERBY  near  Bridlington 

Dr.  Purvis  tells  me  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  village  was  moved 
out  of  the  Park,  a common  eighteenth  century  practice  (cf.  Harewood). 
There  is  too  much  tree  shadow  on  the  air  photograph  and  I did  not  find  a 
visit  informative. 

CPE  UK  2837/3022 

SKECKLING  in  Burstwick  220280 

This  village  was  depopulated,  but  has  been  rebuilt  since  1822  (Langdale, 
Top.  Diet.,  193).  Nothing  is  visible  on  the  air  photograph. 

CPE  UK  1748/5090 

SKIRLINGTON,  HIGH  in  Atwick  180525 

In  1517  enclosure  was  reported  at  Atwick  nearby,  which  may  refer 
to  this  small  site  which  is  clearly  to  be  seen  from  the  air.  There  is  open 
field  detail  in  Poulson,  op.  cit.,  i,  180. 

* CPE  UK  1834/3273 

SOUTHORPE  in  Hornsea  198466 

DB  1"  O.S. 

The  site  is  south  of  the  Mere.  According  to  Poulson  op.  cit.,  i,  340  the 
township  contained  580  acres.  A number  of  grants  here  are  described  in 
the  Kirkham  Cartulary,  fo.  xviii. 

* . CPE  UK  1879/3305 

STORKHILL  near  Beverley  050418 

DB 

There  may  have  been  a small  vill  here  to  explain  the  earthworks  in 
PNER  p.  201,  but  I hesitate  to  include  it. 

SUNDERLANDWICK,  OLD  010548 

DB  PT  : 35  LS  : 12s.  1801  : 19  15thC  : 70%.  6"  O.S. 

This  is  a beautifully  preserved  site  worthy  of  the  fine  air  photograph 
which  can  be  found  in  Geog.  Journal,  cxvii,  131  (1951).  In  the  Nunkeeling 
cartulary  (fo.  89)  two  acres  of  strips  lay  ‘extra  villam  ab  occidente  villae  quae 
tendit  versus  Beverlac’,  the  road  shown  on  the  photograph.  The  windmill 
mound  was  occupied  by  a Home  Guard  concrete  fortification  ! 

***  ' CPE  UK  1911/4165;  S541  189/4321 

SWAYTHORPE  in  Kilham  037690 

DB  6"  O.S. 

The  chapel  site  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  village  earthworks  when 
the  1st  ed.  6"  O.S.  map  was  drawn,  with  ‘chapel  well’  to  the  E and  a windmill 
site  towards  the  centre.  (?dove-cote  ?).  Mr.  Harris  tells  me  that  an  open 
field  map  of  Kilham  c.1729  has  ‘Swaythorpe  chapelry’  as  the  name  of  a 
neighbouring  township.  In  1437  a yeoman  had  a plough  here  (YAS  RS 
xvii,  250)  and  in  1421  two  waste  tenements  were  carefully  delimited 
(T.E.R.A.S.  xix,  20). 

**  CPE  UK  1839/4235 

TANSTERNE  in  Aldbrough  223376 

DB 

This  cluster  of  buildings  has  been  more  populous.  In  1517  some  small 
enclosure  was  reported  here. 

CPE  UK  1748  2144 

THIRKLEBY  in  Kirby  Grindalvthe  920687 

DB  LS  : 30s.  BD  : 40%.  1801  : 29.  6"  O.S. 

The  situation  is  similar  to  its  neighbour,  Mowthorpe,  supra.  It  was 
considered  a separate  township  in  the  Tithe  Award  of  1850  (D.R.  York). 
“Church”  or  “Chape’l  Garth”  probably  represents  the  manorial  chapel 
(Kirkham  Cartulary  fo.  17d.).  Enclosure  was  reported  here  in  1517. 

* ~ CPE  UK  1839/3263 
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THORALBY  in  Bugthorpe  770585 

DB  LS  with  Skirpenbec.k.  PT  with  S. 

THORALBY  in  Kirby  Grindalyth  ??? 

PNER  p.  149  identifies  this  lost  place,  which  1 cannot  trace,  with  the 
Malton  cartulary  entry  (fo.  254)  where  we  have  rents  ranging  from  4 to  36 
pence  paid. 

THORNTHORPE  in  Burythorpe  782672 

DB  LS  : 10s.  BD  : 50%.  6"  O.S.  PT  with  Burythorpe. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  this  small  site  has  found  its  way  to  the 
map.  It  lies  NE,  W and  SW  of  the  bridge.  A water  mill  here  was  given  to 
Kirkham  Abbey  (Cartulary,  fo.  iii)  as  well  as  a villein  ‘with  all  his  brood’ 
(sequela).  Sir  Harold  Wilberforee-Bell  kindly  tells  me  that  the  stone-door 
of  the  farm-house  is  said  to  come  from  a former  church  or  chapel. 

* 106G  UK  1491/4178 

THORPE  in  Rudston  110680 

DB  LS  : 12s.  15thC  : 0%. 

This  hamlet  of  Rudston  is  taxed  with  it  to  the  Poll  Tax  with  178 
payers.  It  lay  west  of  Thorpe  Hall. 

* ' " CPE  UK  1839/4216-7 

THORPE  juxta  Brantingham  ??? 

DB  PT  (1381)  34. 

I cannot  trace  this  site  although  PNER  P22  seems  to  have  identified 
it  on  the  map. 

THORPE  LIDGET  near  Howden  765295 

DB  PT  : 27.  LS  : 2s.  BD  : 50%.  1821  : 2 farms 

TOTLEYS  m Burst  wick  239274 

DB 

This  vill  may  have  disappeared,  if  it  ever  had  any  solid  existence,  at 
the  making  of  the  Park  here  when  meadow  and  arable  land  of  the  tenants 
was  alleged  to  have  been  taken  (YAS  RS  xxxi,  27,  29). 

TOWTHORPE  IN  THE  THISTLES  near  Londesborougli 

867439 

DB  PT  : 13.  LS  : 9s.  BD  : 44%.  6"  O.S. 

This  small  but  clear  site  was  carefully  surveyed  in  the  1st  6"  O.S. 
which  traced  fishponds,  a moated  house,  and  a small  area  of  streets.  In 
1367  eight  bovates  of  demesne  were  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants-at-will 
(Cl 35/ 195/1).  It  looks  like  a Black  Death  shrinkage  of  a small  hamlet. 
The  old  name  is  expressive. 

**  CPE  UK  1879/2235 

TOWTHORPE  in  Wharram  Percy  900630 

DB  PT  : 72.  LS  : 24s.  BD  : 12%.  1821  : two  farms.  6"  O.S. 

In  1546  it  was  “distant  from  the  parish  church  2 miles  having  xxx 
howslyng  people’’  (Surtees  Soc.  xci,  135).  The  air  photograph  was  printed 
in  Antiquity  xxiv,  116  (1950). 

***  CPE  UK  1839/3153 

TRANBY  025282 

There  is  a small  site  to  the  left  of  the  ‘T’  on  the  l"  map. 

CPE  UK  1748/5123 

WAPLIN  GT  ON  775465 

DB  PT  : 15  LS  : 28s.  4d.  BD  : 40%.  1801  : 11. 

We  have  all  the  classical  symptoms  here,  with  fishponds,  manor  house, 
park  and  a single  farm. 

CPE  UK  1879/3219 

WAULDBY  in  Elloughton  974297 

DB  PT  : 23  (1381).  LS  : 40s.  15thC  : 0%. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Sokell  tells  me  that  his  sister  who  lives  at  the  farm  has 
spoken  to  him  of  ‘old  foundations’  nearby. 

CPE  UK  2043/1302  and  S54 1/1 89/3242. 
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WEEDLEY  in  South  Cave  954330 

DB  LS  : 26s.  8d.  V O.S. 

This  village  has  the  distinction  of  having  the  earliest  record  of  a wind- 
mill in  England  so  far  discovered  (B.  A.  Lees,  Records  of  the  Templars.). 
I cannot  myself  find  the  site  on  the  air  photographs,  but  Mr.  Cairns  who 
visited  the  site  told  me  that  it  was  visible  on  the  ground. 

S541/184/3210-2  ; S54 1/189/3026-8 

WHARRAM  PERCY  858646 

DB  PT  : 30.  LS  : 18s.  BD  : 63%. 

This  site  has  been  described  in  Part  1 and  at  p.  51-2  supra.  Enclosure 
here  was  reported  in  1517  with  the  eviction  of  16  people.  The  Inquisitions 
quoted  prove  that  the  village  was  still  substantial  in  the  mid- 15th  century. 
The  parish  contained  the  lost  hamlets  of  Towthorpe  and  Raisthorpe  q.v., 
as  well  as  Thixendale  which  still  flourishes.  It  was  the  Thixendale 
parishioners  who  helped  to  maintain  the  church  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
judging  from  the  registers  which  Rev.  Costello  of  North  Grimston  kindly 
allowed  me  to  inspect.  Only  two  of  the  46  children  baptised  between  1554- 
1562  came  from  Wharram  Percy.  The  Parliamentary  Survey  of  1650  recom- 
mended that  Wharram  Percy  should  be  joined  with  Wharram  le  Street 
(this  was  not  done  in  fact  until  1833)  and  the  hamlets  joined  to  other 
parishes.  At  the  back  of  the  register  is  the  Terrier  of  1853  with  a note  that 
the  ruined  vicarage  was  taken  down  in  1833.  It  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
church  and  the  glebe  had  consisted  of  2 oxgangs  in  the  fields  and  pasture- 
gates  for  30  sheep.  The  land  had  been  lost,  but  the  vicar  in  1548  was  letting 
both  house  and  land  (Cal.  Pat.  Roll.  1548,  ii,  38).  The  same  grant  speaks 
of  Towthorpe  chantry,  and  this  may  have  been  the  Scrope  chantry  founded 
in  1327.  “Old  Tillage  Field”,  “Water  Lane”,  “Towngate”  and  “Town 
Street”  are  field  names  mentioned  in  the  1853  terrier  among  those  where 
pasture  rights  ran.  A number  of  Tithe  Causes  and  Chancery  proceedings 
in  the  early  16th  century  deal  with  sheep  on  the  Wharram  pastures,  but 
without  any  clue  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  village.  Deposi- 
tions in  the  Diocesan  Registry  describe  the  mysterious  (and  confusing) 
events  when  the  vicarage  of  Wharram  Percy  was  burned  about  this  time. 
Photographs  in  Part  1 (YAJ,  1951). 

***  CPE  UK  1839/4159 

WILSTHORPE  in  Bridlington  170640 

DB  LS  : 22s.  BD  : 0%- 

There  has  been  erosion,  but  the  village  seems  to  have  been  deserted 
along  with  its  lost  neighbour  Hilderthorpe,  q.v.,  possibly  by  Bridlington 
Priory.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  earthworks  at  the  cliff-edge. 

CPE  UK  1839/3215 

WINKTON  near  Barmston  150590 

DB  LS  with  Barmston  : 30s. 

Skaife,  p.  77  says  that  it  was  depopulated  in  the  16th  century.  Poulson 
says  the  same  (op.  cit.,  i,  224)  and  from  documents  quoted  the  village 
seems  to  have  gone  between  1478  and  1553.  The  sea  has  since  completed 
the  destruction.  Air  photographs  can  show  very  little. 

CPE  UK  1839/3006 

WOLFRETON  in  Anlaby 

DB  LS  : 20s.  BD  : 26%.  PT  with  Anlaby  (1381). 

Now  built  over.  See  PNER  p.  218. 
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YORKSHIRE  AND  THE  ‘FORTY-FIVE’1 

By  Cedric  Collyer. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1745  the  progress  of  the  Stuart  cause 
found  the  country  incredulous  and  unprepared.  Scotland  was 
weakly  held  by  Cope’s  small  unseasoned  force  at  Stirling  and  by 
depleted  garrisons  in  the  Highland  forts,  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  denuded  of  troops  for  service  on  the  continent.  The 
Pretender  had  been  raising  the  clans  for  a month  before  the  news 
of  his  landing  in  the  western  isles  reached  London  in  the  middle 
of  August,  and  in  the  next  three  weeks  as  the  defences  of  the 
northern  kingdom  rapidly  failed  only  the  scantiest  reports  were 
available  in  the  capital.  Cope’s  march  to  Inverness  after  finding 
the  enemy  astride  his  path  to  Fort  Augustus  left  the  way  open  to 
the  Lowlands  ; the  Highland  army  descended,  occupying  Perth 
on  the  fourth  of  September  and  Edinburgh  a fortnight  later. 
Returning  hurriedly  from  the  north  Cope  disembarked  his  troops 
at  Dunbar  on  the  nineteenth  and  was  routed  two  days  later  at 
Prestonpans.  These  disasters  finally  roused  the  country  from 
the  deadness  which  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  had  recently 
deplored,  and  revealed  the  widespread  loyalty  to  the  existing 
order  which  had  grown  and  strengthened  amidst  the  superficial 
indifference  and  the  low  public  spirit  of  the  Walpole  era.  But  the 
transformation  was  not  an  even  process  ; it  naturally  took  place 
first  in  the  north  now  suddenly  exposed  by  Cope’s  defeat  to  the 
danger  of  invasion.  Yorkshire,  the  most  extensive  and  populous 
of  the  northern  counties,  played  a prominent  part  ; the  political 
and  military  measures  taken  there  under  the  leadership  of  Arch- 
bishop Herring  and  a corps  of  Whig  nobility  and  gentry  were 
watched  with  particular  interest  by  the  government,  and  they 
provided  a model  for  other  counties. 

One  of  the  first  reliable  accounts  of  the  situation  in  Scotland 
to  reach  Yorkshire  was  sent  by  Major  Hugh  Wentworth,  com- 
mander of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Augustus,  to  Lord  Malton,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding,  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse.  His 
letter,  dated  the  twenty-third  of  August,  told  how  the  roads  in 
that  part  of  the  Highlands  were  so  strongly  guarded  by  the  enemy 
that  all  the  garrison’s  expresses  were  intercepted,  and  continued  : 
“I  send  this  twenty  miles  by  water  ...  by  a private  hand  till  he 
can  put  it  into  a safe  post  office.  And  I hope  it  will  come  safe  to 
hand  that  your  Lordship  may  arm  against  the  worst  that  may 
happen.”  He  estimated  the  enemy  at  six  thousand  men,  desperate 

1 I am  indebted  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Sheffield  City  Library  for  per- 
mission to  use  the  Wentworth  Woodhouse  MSS.,  and  to  the  Librarian  of  the 
Leeds  City  Library  for  access  to  the  Temple  Newsam  Manuscripts. 
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characters  who  "seemed  bent  on  destroying  everything."1  Other 
reports  came  from  Edinburgh  and  Leith ; McLaurins,  mathematics 
professor  at  Edinburgh,  wrote  to  friends  in  the  county,  and  Richard 
Milnes,  the  Wakefield  merchant,  received  frequent  accounts  from 
business  connections  in  Scotland.  Some  intelligence  was  trans- 
mitted by  post  masters  and  mayors  of  northern  towns,  and  other 
items  of  information  were  gathered  from  travellers.2  The  more 
startling  news  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  many  of  the 
letters  were  copied  and  circulated  in  the  county  where  they  aroused 
influential  opinion  while  the  south  was  yet  relatively  unconcerned. 
By  early  September  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  activity  and 
urgency  in  the  great  houses  at  Bishopthorpe,  Byrom,  Wentworth, 
and  Temple  Newsam  ; and  the  leading  figures  in  the  county, 
better  informed  than  the  king’s  servants  and  moved  by  the  threat 
of  invasion,  began  to  show  impatience  with  the  leisurely  pace  of 
the  administration.  The  Archbishop,  in  terms  that  might  have 
been  used  by  a ‘Boy  Patriot’,  welcomed  the  return  of  the  king 
from  his  "despicable  electorate",  and  he  told  Hardwicke  that  the 
gentlemen  of  Yorkshire  thought  the  government  paid  too  little 
attention  to  the  danger  and  took  too  little  care  to  “communicate 
the  right  information’’.3  Sir  Rowland  Winn,  deputy  lieutenant 
and  a chief  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  West  Riding,  wrote  to  Lord 
Malton  in  "such  a hurry  of  spirit"  that  he  could  scarcely  put  down 
his  thoughts,  and  called  for  some  immediate  measures  in  the 
county  "in  case  the  government  neglects  us,  which  I think  the 
present  case.’’4  A letter  from  the  well-informed  Lady  Isabella 
Pinch  confirmed  some  of  this  uneasiness.  Writing  from  Grosvenor 
Square  to  her  brother-in-law  at  Wentworth  House  on  the  seventh  of 
September,  she  complained  that  the  king’s  absence  had  already 
given  the  enemies  of  the  country  too  much  time  and  that  none  of 
his  servants  in  Scotland  had  yet  sent  an)/  information  that  could 
be  relied  upon.  Laced  not  only  with  the  danger  in  the  north 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  : — 

for  Wentworth  Woodhouse  Manuscripts, 
for  Temple  Newsam  Manuscripts. 

for  English  Historical  Review.  Volume  XIX  ; contains 
some  of  the  letters  exchanged  between  Archbishop 
Herring  and  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  during  the 
Rebellion. 

for  State  Papers  Domestic. 

for  British  Museum  Additional  Manuscripts  (Hardwicke 
and  Newcastle  papers). 

for  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  publications, 
(some  letters  from  the  Temple  Newsam  manuscripts 
are  published  in  Vol.  VIII,  1913,  under  the  title  of 
The  Manuscripts  of  the  Hon.  Lindley  Wood,  but 
these  are  very  incomplete,  and  reference  is  therefore 
made  throughout  to  the  original  papers). 

1 Hugh  Wentworth  to  Malton,  23rd  Aug.,  W.W.Mss.  The  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  : Malton  to  Newcastle,  2nd  Sept.,  W.W.Mss. 
and  S.P. 

2 There  are  many  of  these  letters  in  T.N.  and  W.W.Mss. 

3 E.H.R.,  P.  536. 

4 Winn  to  Malton,  7th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss. 


W.W.Mss. 
T.N.  Mss. 
E.H.R. 


S.P. 

Add.  Mss. 
H.M.C. 
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but  also  with  the  threat  of  a French  invasion  being  prepared  in 
Dunkirk,  the  “great  folks”  were  “working  slowly  and  absolutely 
in  the  dark.”1 

The  improvisation  of  local  defences  was  the  most  urgent 
problem  in  the  north  after  Cope’s  defeat.  An  invasion  was  ex- 
pected to  follow  quickly  on  the  victory  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
until  Wade’s  arm)/  was  assembled  at  Newcastle  late  in  October 
there  was  no  considerable  force  of  regular  soldiers  to  protect  the 
north  of  England.  The  immediate  task  therefore  fell  upon  the 
counties,  whose  traditional  defence  was  the  militia.  The  militia 
was  ordered  out  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  Westmorland 
and  Cumberland  after  the  meeting  of  the  Council  at  Kensington 
on  the  fifth  of  September,2  but  it  was  a moribund  instrument 
which  inspired  little  confidence  anywhere.  The  response  of  the 
Lords  Lieutenant  to  the  government’s  instructions  revealed  the 
extent  to  which  it  had  decayed  in  a generation  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity ; power  to  levy  taxation  for  its  upkeep  had  lapsed,  there 
was  little  equipment  and  everywhere  a shortage  of  arms.  Lons- 
dale told  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  militia  would  be  of  little 
service  anywhere  in  the  north,  and  Irwin  wrote  from  Temple 
Newsam  that  to  raise  it  in  Yorkshire  would  be  an  expense  for  the 
county  without  any  good  effect.  The  authorities  as  far  south  as 
Derbyshire  feared  that  the  rebels  might  be  in  their  midst  before  it 
could  be  mustered  and  equipped.3  These  adverse  opinions  were 
not  completely  justified,  for  the  rebels’  long  halt  at  Edinburgh 
gave  more  time  for  defensive  preparations  than  had  at  first  been 
expected,  and  the  militia  was  raised  in  many  places  including  the 
lowlands.  But  in  many  towns  and  counties  throughout  the  king- 
dom its  place  was  taken  by  volunteer  companies  brought  into  being 
by  loyal  associations  and  maintained  by  voluntary  subscription. 
More  efficient  than  the  militia  this  method  had  the  advantage  of 
combining  military  measures  with  a political  demonstration  of 
loyalty  to  the  established  order.  Yorkshire  was  one  of  the  first 
counties  to  adopt  this  system  and  its  success  in  the  three  Ridings 
commended  it  to  other  parts  of  the  country.4 

The  first  step  was  taken  on  the  initiative  of  Lord  Irwin, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding.  He  met  some  leading  Whigs 
at  Wakefield  races  on  the  sixth  of  September  and  they  agreed 
that  if  the  government  would  allow  it  they  would  “forward  the 

1 Lady  Isabella  Finch  to  Malton,  7th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss. 

2 Hardwicke  to  Archbishop  Herring,  17th  Sept.,  E.H.R.,  P.  536, 
Lords  of  the  Council  to  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Northumberland,  5th  Sept.,  S.P. 

3 Draft  of  a letter  by  Hardwicke,  17th  Dec.,  Add  Mss.  35,588  : 182. 
Lonsdale  to  Newcastle,  9th  Sept.,  S.P.  ; Deputy  Lieutenants  of  Northumber- 
land to  Earl  of  Tankerville,  14th  Sept.,  S.P.  ; Newcastle  to  Lonsdale, 
21st  Sept.,  S.P.  ; Earl  of  Tankerville  to  Newcastle,  21st  Sept.,  S.P.  ; Irwin 
to  Newcastle,  6th  Sept.,  S.P. 

4 Newcastle  recommended  other  counties  to  follow  the  methods  that 
were  being  adopted  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  ; see  Newcastle  to  Duke  of 
Kingston,  14th  Sept.,  S.P.,  and  Newcastle  to  Duke  of  Ancaster,  19th  Sept., 
S.P.  ; Hon.  Henry  Finch  to  Malton,  3rd  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.  ; Malton  to  Finch, 

? Oct.  W.W.Mss. 
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idea  of  an  association”  in  order  to  raise  men  and  secure  arms.1 
Similar  views  were  at  the  same  time  being  suggested  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  who  discussed  the 
situation  with  him  in  London  on  the  fifth.  As  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Derbyshire,  Devonshire  wanted  authority  to  use  his  own  arms 
at  Chatsworth,  to  raise  volunteers,  and  to  empower  other  gentle- 
men to  do  the  same.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  grant  him  a 
special  commission  on  the  model  of  1715  which  gave  the  lord 
lieutenant  almost  unlimited  powers  over  defence  and  security 
within  his  jurisdiction.2  This  instrument  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  gentlemen  who  met  at  Wakefield,  and  it  pro- 
vided the  answer  also  to  a request  made  by  Lord  Malton  who  had 
written  to  London  on  the  second  asking  for  directions  on  the 
best  way  in  which  the  West  Riding  could  show  its  loyalty,  and 
suggesting  at  the  same  time  that  the  militia  offered  insufficient 
security.3  Devonshire  was  returning  to  the  country  within  a few 
days  and  he  offered  to  have  one  of  these  commissions  delivered  to 
Wentworth  House  ;4  others  were  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  Irwin 
and,  on  MaltoiTs  suggestion,  to  Sir  Conyers  Darcy,  acting  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Holder- 
ness.5  The  government  did  not  intend  that  the  militia  should  be 
supplanted  by  the  volunteer  forces  that  might  be  raised  by  the 
use  of  these  special  powers  but  this  was  the  result  in  Yorkshire. 
The  meeting  at  Wakefield  had  decided  not  to  call  out  the  militia 
and  its  example  was  followed  by  Malton  and  Darcy.6  Within  a 
few  days  steps  were  taken  to  recruit  volunteer  companies  by 
association  and  these  took  the  place  of  the  militia  throughout 
the  county. 

While  the  Lords  Lieutenant  were  laying  the  basis  of  the 
military  organisation  the  idea  of  a loyal  association  embracing 
the  well-affected  in  all  the  Ridings  was  being  advocated  also  by 
Archbishop  Herring,  who,  from  the  first  signs  of  danger,  appeared 
as  the  dominating  figure  among  the  leaders  of  the  existing  order. 
The  urgent  note  of  his  letters  to  Hardwicke — his  impatience 
with  an  “infatuated”  nation  which  appeared  even  in  high  places 
to  be  unconscious  of  its  insecurity,  his  appeals  to  the  government 

1 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  6th  Sept.,  S.P. 

2 Devonshire  to  Malton,  10th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss. 

3 Malton  to  Newcastle,  2nd  Sept.,  S.P.  ; Newcastle  to  Malton,  4th 
Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P.  ; Newcastle  to  Malton,  13th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss., 
and  S.P. 

4 Devonshire  to  Malton,  10th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to  Devonshire, 
10th  Sept.,  S.P.,  Newcastle  to  Malton,  13th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P. 

5 There  is  a warrant  in  the  Temple  Newsam  Papers  dated  Kensington, 
10th  Sept.,  though  Newcastle  wrote  to  Malton  on  the  13th  : "I  shall  send 
a like  warrant  this  night  to  Lord  Irwin.”  Malton  to  Newcastle,  14th  Sept., 
S.P.,  Malton  to  Darcy,  15th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to  Newcastle,  16th 
Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P.,  Newcastle  to  Malton,  19th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss., 
Newcastle  to  Darcy,  19th  Sept.,  S.P. 

6 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  6th  Sept.,  S.P.,  Devonshire  to  Newcastle  14th 
Sept.  : “I  had  a message  this  morning  from  Lord  Malton  . . by  which  I 
find  that  . . . they  think  of  acting  by  Association  preferably  to  making  use 
of  the  militia.” 
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for  arms,  and  his  insistence  on  the  risk  of  disaffection  among 
the  Roman  Catholics — all  this  found  practical  expression  in  his 
activity  as  the  leading  architect  of  the  Yorkshire  movement  and 
as  the  main  link  between  the  not  always  harmonious  authorities 
in  the  three  jurisdictions.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  influence  in 
the  first  weeks  of  the  crisis  that  the  divisions  of  Whig  and  Tory 
were  subordinated  to  the  overriding  importance  of  basing  the 
county’s  measures  on  a broad  bottom.  If  nothing  more  were  done, 
he  wrote  early  in  September,  there  should  be  a “convention  of 
all  the  gentlemen  at  York,  and  an  association  unanimous  if 
possible,  to  stand  by  the  government.”1 

Preparations  went  quickly  ahead  in  the  middle  of  September. 
On  the  eleventh  a meeting  was  held  at  Byrom,  Sir  John  Ramsden’s 
seat,  on  the  suggestion  of  Herring  ; the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the 
East  and  West  Ridings  were  there,  Sir  Rowland  Winn,  Sir  William 
Lowther,  Lord  Galway  and  Lord  Lonsdale.2  They  agreed  to  call 
a general  meeting  of  all  the  nobility,  gentry  and  clergy  at  York 
Castle  on  the  twenty-fourth.  The  resolutions  to  be  proposed 
were  worked  out  by  the  Archbishop  and  the  Lords  Lieutenant  at 
Temple  Newsam  a few  days  later  ; they  were  the  plan  of  a loyal 
association,  a volunteer  force  in  each  Riding,  and  a county  sub- 
scription for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops.3  This  progress  was 
welcomed  in  London  where  it  was  now  finally  decided  that  no 
instructions  about  the  militia  should  be  sent  to  Yorkshire  in  case 
they  might  obstruct  the  scheme  shortly  to  receive  the  general 
sanction  of  the  county.4 

The  Archbishop  had  insisted  from  the  beginning  that 
approval  of  these  measures  should  be  sought  from  all  but  avowed 
Jacobites,  and  the  York  meeting  be  made  as  general  as  possible.5 
A few  noblemen  from  outside  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  party 
and  some  of  “the  gentlemen  called  Tories”  were  invited  to  confer 
with  the  Whig  leaders  at  Bishopthorpe  on  the  twenty-third  when 
all  the  business  for  the  general  meeting  the  following  day  was 
finally  reviewed.6  If  party  feeling  was  not  forgotten  it  was  at 
least  submerged  at  this  all-party  conference.  The  Whig  and  Tory 
houses  that  had  headed  the  opposing  interests  in  the  bitter  election 
of  1734  were  represented  by  the  Earls  of  Strafford  and  Carlisle. 
George  Fox  and  Godfrey  Wentworth,  opposition  members  for  the 
city  of  York  were  there,  both,  according  to  the  Archbishop, 

1 Archbishop  of  York  to  Malton,  9th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.  Archbishop  of 
York  to  Hardwicke,  13th  Sept.,  E.H.R.,  vol.  xix,  p.  536. 

2 Archbishop  of  York  to  Hardwicke,  13th  Sept.,  E.H.R.,  vol.  xix,  p.  535. 

3 Circular  letter  of  invitation  to  the  York  meeting,  11th  Sept., 
W.W.Mss.,  Irwin  to  Newcastle,  14th  Sept.,  S.P.,  Malton  to  Newcastle, 
14th  Sept.,  S.P.,  The  acting  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  eleventh,  but  he  and  deputy  lieutenants 
approved  the  decisions  taken  ; see  Darcy  to  Malton,  13th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss., 
and  Malton  to  Darcy,  15th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.  Archbishop  of  York  to  Hard- 
wicke, 17th  Sept.,  E.H.R.,  vol.  xix,  p.  539. 

4 Hardwicke  to  Archbishop  of  York,  21st  Sept.,  E.H.R.,  vol.  xix,  p.  542. 

5 Archbishop  of  York  to  Hardwicke,  17th  Sept.,  E.E[.R.,  vol.  xix,  p.  539. 

6 List  of  those  present  at  the  Bishopsthorpe  meeting,  W.W.Mss. 
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expressing  concern  for  the  success  of  the  meeting.  Viscount 
Downe,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Dawnay,  Mr.  Aislabie  from  Ripon,  and 
other  prominent  figures  who  had  long  opposed  the  administration 
Whigs  in  Yorkshire  were  there  to  co-operate  with  a strong  group 
of  the  government  faction  led  by  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  Winn, 
the  favourite  ministerial  candidate  whom  the  opposition  had 
defeated  in  the  1734  election,  Cholmley  Turner  one  of  the  county 
members,  and  a corps  of  ministerialists  from  the  Yorkshire 
boroughs.  The  church  was  represented  by  the  Archbishop  and 
Richard  Osbaldeston,  Dean  of  York.1  This  was  a good  augury 
for  the  success  of  the  meeting  the  following  day.  People  were 
already  crowding  into  York  from  all  corners  of  the  county,  their 
“spiritual  resolution",  in  the  words  of  one  of  Hardwicke's  corres- 
pondents, strengthened  by  the  news  of  the  rebels'  victory  at 
Prestonpans  which  reached  the  city  on  the  twenty-third.2  Ac- 
cording to  one  estimate  eight  hundred  people  gathered  in  the 
Castle  yard,  and  the  meeting  was  described  as  the  most  numerous 
body  of  people  ever  seen,  “composed  of  almost  all  the  nobility, 
gentry  and  clergy."3  The  Archbishop,  who  had  preached  a rousing 
sermon  in  the  Minster  on  the  previous  Sunday,  now  gave  an 
equally  rousing  address.  He  denounced  the  rebellion  as  part  of  a 
grand  design  by  France  and  Spain,  and  exhorted  the  assembly 
to  stand  by  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State  in  the  person 
of  a “mild  and  protestant  king"  against  the  threat  of  popery 
and  arbitrary  power.4  A loyal  address  was  carried  ; the  associa- 
tion, in  which  each  pledged  himself  to  the  other  to  defend  the 
established  order,  was  signed  “heartily  and  unanimously",  and 
the  subscription,  which  had  been  opened  the  previous  day  at 
Bishopthorpe,  reached  twenty  thousand  pounds.5 

This  determination  “put  new  life"  into  the  people  after 
the  widespread  consternation  of  the  past  few  days.  The  trickle  of 
the  more  timid  souls  who  had  been  leaving  York  came  to  an  end, 
and  within  a few  days  Herring  reported  a “prodigious  spirit"  in 
all  quarters  as  the  subscription  went  on  from  town  to  town  and 
village  to  village  under  the  direction  of  the  local  gentry,  clergy 
and  constables.6  The  fear  of  popular  disturbances  which  had 
agitated  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  past  weeks  gave  place  to 
praise  for  the  good  spirit  shown  throughout  the  countryside,  and 
Malton  was  able  to  assure  Earl  Fitzwilliam  that  they  had  “the 

1 List  of  those  present  at  the  Bishopsthorpe  meeting,  W.W.Mss. 

2 John  Hill  to  Hardwicke,  25th  Sept.,  Add.  Mss.  ; 35,588  : 107. 

3 John  Hill  to  Hardwicke,  25th  Sept.,  Add.  Mss.  35.588  : 107.  Arch- 
bishop of  York  to  Hardwicke,  27th  Sept.,  E.H.R.,  vol.  xix,  p.  545. 

4 A sermon  by  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  . . . York,  1745.  A 
speech  by  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  . . . York,  1745. 

5 Proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  York,  W.W.Mss.  See  also  Accounts 
of  the  Receivers,  W.W.Mss. 

6 John  Hill  to  Hardwicke,  4th  October,  Add. Mss.  : 35,588  : 1 19.  Public 
notices  on  the  collection  of  contributions,  the  York  Courant,  22nd  and  29th 
Oct.,  etc.  The  cooperation  of  the  clergy  had  been  requested  at  the  beginning 
of  the  crisis  : Archbishop’s  Circular  Letter  to  the  Clergy,  13th  Sept.,  copy 
in  W.W.Mss. 
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whole  mob  of  the  county”  with  them.1  Volunteers  quickly  came 
forward  to  fill  the  companies,  and  in  every  town  defensive  measures 
were  set  on  foot.  A few  days  after  the  York  meeting  leading 
merchants  and  gentlemen  met  in  Leeds,  and  “unanimously  entered 
into  an  agreement  in  writing  to  stand  by  each  other  for  defence;”2 
preparations  began  at  Hull  for  the  repair  of  “dykes  and  ditches 
near  the  walls  of  the  town”  on  which  in  a short  time  three 
thousand  people  were  said  to  be  employed,3  and  in  Sheffield 
“the  Regency  and  Corporation  of  Cutlers  . . . subscribed  a large 
sum  to  put  the  multitude  of  the  journeymen  in  arms.”4  The 
activity  of  the  people  of  Pickering  described  by  a writer  to  the 
York  Courant  in  October  was  typical  of  the  preparations  taking 
place  in  many  country  towns  and  villages  : “On  Saturday  after 
the  Association  at  York  the  inhabitants  of  Pickering  made  a 
contribution  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  a few  hours,  and  it  still 
goes  on.  The  freeholders  met  on  the  Tuesday  after  and  ever 
since  met  twice  a week  to  exercise  with  their  guns  under  an  ex- 
perienced soldier.  Captain  Robinson  on  the  first  day  he  beat  up 
got  twenty-one  volunteers.  No  need  of  a drum  afterwards  . . . 
the  company  was  complete  in  four  days.”5  It  was  reported  from 
the  countryside  that  farmers  were  imposing  upon  themselves  “a 
tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound”  and  those  who  could  bear 
arms  “hired  men  to  exercise  them  in  the  military  art.”6 

The  main  burden  of  defence  fell  upon  the  count}7  fund 
which  had  started  so  successfully  at  York.  Some  estimate  had 
been  made  before  that  meeting  of  the  numbers  of  men  that  could 
be  raised,  and  the  Lords  Lieutenant  had  already  used  their  special 
powers  to  grant  commissions  to  captains  of  projected  companies.7 
Volunteers  soon  exceeded  expectations  and  within  a few  days 
forty-one  companies  were  formed,  twenty-five  in  the  West  Riding, 
nine  in  the  North,  and  seven  in  the  East  Riding.8  Most  of  them 
were  at  full  strength  by  early  October.9  Each  company  contained 

1 Sir  Rowland  Winn,  requesting  a general  meeting,  said  that  if  the 
gentlemen  were  seen  to  be  determined  to  protect  property  it  would  help  to 
“keep  the  country  people  quiet”  : Winn  to  Malton,  7th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss. 
His  and  others’  fears  of  mob  disturbances  were  also  expressed  by  Lady 
Isabella  Finch  : “Success  would  turn  them  on  any  side,  and  all  the  desperate 
people  who  have  either  ruined  their  affairs  or  never  had  estates  . . . would 
be  for  confusion  . . . ” : Lady  Isabella  Finch  to  Malton,  7th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss. 
Malton  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  14th  Oct.,  W.W.Mss. 

2 London  Evening  Post,  5/8th  Oct. 

3 York  Courant,  15th  Oct.,  Northampton  Mercury,  28th  Oct. 

4 London  Evening  Post,  28th  Sept. — 1st  Oct.  Malton  to  Newcastle, 
30th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss. 

5 York  Courant,  15th  Oct.,  See  also  John  Hill  to  Hardwicke,  4th  Oct., 
Add. Mss.,  35,588  : 119. 

6 London  Evening  Post,  7/9th  Nov. 

7 The  Accounts  of  the  Receivers  show  that  many  companies  were  at 
full  strength  in  the  first  financial  month  beginning  on  25th  Sept.,  Accounts 
of  Receivers,  WAV.  and  T.N.Mss. 

8 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  28th  Sept.,  S.P.,  Malton  to  Newcastle,  30th 
Sept.,  S.P. 

9 Accounts  of  the  Receivers,  W.W.Mss.,  T.N.Mss.,  and  Cunliffe-Lister 
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fifty  private  men  under  a captain,  ensign  and  four  non-commis- 
sioned officers  who  were  chosen  as  far  as  possible  from  former 
regular  soldiers.1  The  cost  of  these  forces,  their  pay  at  the  rate 
of  one  shilling  a day  for  the  private  rank,  their  clothing  and 
equipment  apart  from  arms,  and  their  subsistence  at  the  public 
houses  where  they  were  lodged  at  the  convenience  of  the  res- 
pective captains— all  these  expenses  were  met  from  the  county 
fund  which  was  collected  and  disbursed  through  “Receivers” 
appointed  by  the  Lords  Lieutenant  in  each  Riding.2  But  other 
bodies  of  troops  were  raised  independently  by  towns  and  in- 
dividuals. The  city  of  York,  with  “a  little  assistance  from  the 
ministry”,  collected  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  and  by 
early  October  formed  four  companies.3  Shortly  afterwards  four 
more  companies  known  as  the  “Independents”  were  recruited 
among  the  leading  citizens  and  maintained  at  their  own  expense.4 
The  mayor  of  Hull  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  in  November 
that  the  town  had  two  companies,  and  this  had  jumped  pheno- 
menally by  December  to  “twelve  companies  of  sixty  men  each.”5 
Sheffield  apparently  raised  a small  force  of  its  own,  for  a commis- 
sion to  form  a company  there  was  issued  from  Wentworth  House 
in  October.6  The  leading  individual  contributions  came  from  Sir 
Henry  Ibbotsen  of  Leeds  who  raised  a hundred  men  at  his  own 
cost,7  and  Captain  Thornton  of  Cattal  who  recruited  a company 
of  his  own  which  marched  under  his  command  to  join  Wade’s 
army  at  Newcastle  in  November.8  Malton,  who  had  headed  the 
county  subscription  with  one  thousand  pounds,  also  boasted  a 
“personal  cavalcade”  of  sixty  foot  and  fourteen  horse.9  Some  of 
the  men  in  these  formations  were  “domesticks”  from  the  great 
estates,  substantial  farmers’  sons  appear  to  have  figured  largely 

1 Scheme  of  Establishment,  W.W.Mss.  Where  possible  half-pay  officers 
were  asked  to  command  the  companies  : William  Strickland  and  others  to 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  no  date,  W.W.Mss. 

2 Scheme  of  Establishment,  W.W.Mss.,  Accounts  of  the  Receivers, 
W.W.Mss. ; T.N.Mss.,  and  Cunliffe-Lister  Mss.  Two  Receivers  were  appointed 
in  each  Riding,  and  Christopher  Oldfield  the  York  Postmaster  acted  as 
Receiver  for  all  the  Ridings.  The  system  in  the  city  of  York  was  modelled 
on  that  of  the  county  ; the  “Treasurer”  there  was  Hildyard  the  bookseller 
and  publisher.  Oldfield,  and  Richard  Milnes,  one  of  the  Receivers  in  the 
East  Riding,  had  had  experience  of  this  kind  in  collecting  money  for  Whig 
party  purposes. 

3 The  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  of  York  to  Malton,  29th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss., 
See  also  City  of  York  House  Book,  Vol.  43,  p.  186.  City  of  York  Register  of 
Orders  . . . of  the  Justices,  Vol.  92.  City  of  York  Minutes  of  Proceedings  re- 
lating to  the  defence  of  the  City.  Vol.  41  : B. 

4 York  Courant,  15th  Oct.,  Malton  to  Darcy,  4th  Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 
History  of  Yorkshire,  T.  Allen,  1829,  Vol.  I,  p.  189. 

5 Mayor  of  Hull  to  Irwin,  24th  Sept.,  T.N.Mss.,  Mayor  of  Hull  to 
Newcastle,  24th  Sept.,  T.N.Mss.,  Mayor  of  Hull  to  Newcastle,  18th  Nov., 
S.P.,  Mayor  of  Hull  to  Newcastle,  2nd  Dec.,  S.P. 

6 London  Evening  Post,  28th  Sept. — 1st  Oct.,  Malton  to  Darcy,  4th 
Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 

7 The  Story  of  Leeds,  A.  C.  Price,  1912,  p.  36. 

8 Newcastle  to  Wade,  2nd  Nov.,  S.P.  Stephen  Thompson  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Medley,  8th  Nov.,  H.M.C.  (du  Cane  Mss.)  p.  77-78. 

9 Malton  to  Lady  Isabella  Finch,  ? Oct.,  W.W.Mss. 
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in  the  companies  of  the  North  and  East  Ridings,1  and  those  of 
the  West  Riding  probably  contained  a good  many  men  normally 
engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  Archbishop  told 
Hardwicke  at  the  end  of  October  that  the  Rebellion  had  “put  an 
absolute  stop  to  trade  and  business  . . . But  that  want  of  business 
in  the  West  Riding  has  made  it  much  easier  to  raise  soldiers  there, 
for  the  manufacturer  has  no  other  way  to  get  bread.”2 

With  the  exception  of  small  troops  of  horse  such  as  that  in 
Malton’s  personal  guard,  all  these  companies  were  foot,  for  the 
subscription  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  original  intention 
of  raising  troops  of  light  horse.3  But  the  county  did  provide  one 
cavalry  contingent,  this  was  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Hunters 
under  the  command  of  General  Oglethorpe.  The  General  had 
been  ordered  north  on  the  twentieth  of  September  to  disembark 
Dutch  troops  from  transports  held  up  by  adverse  winds  in 
Burlington  bay  and  march  them  to  join  the  army  in  Scotland, 
but  by  the  time  he  reached  Yorkshire  the  transports  had  sailed 
on  ; the  situation  in  Scotland  had  been  radically  changed  by 
Cope’s  defeat,  and  Oglethorpe  found  himself  free  to  assume  the 
not  unwelcome  role  of  military  leader  in  his  native  county.4 
Arriving  in  York  on  the  day  of  the  Bishopthorpe  meeting,  Ogle- 
thorpe was  soon  a prominent  figure  in  the  proceedings  and, 
according  to  Malton,  greatly  contributed  by  his  good  spirit  to 
the  successful  launching  of  the  county’s  plans.5  The  Archbishop 
thought  that  “nothing  was  better  done”  than  sending  him  to 
York  where  “he  captivated  the  young  fellows  and  the  populace.”6 
Before  Oglethorpe  reached  the  city  a number  of  fox  hunting 
gentlemen,  including  Laurence  Sterne’s  friend  John  Hall  Stephen- 
son, had  begun  to  form  a troop  of  light  horse,  and  they  asked 
him  to  become  their  colonel.7  He  secured  official  permission  to 
take  over  this  body,8  and  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Regiment 
of  Hunters  it  was  incorporated  the  following  month  in  Wade’s 

1 This  appears  from  Irwin’s  observations  when  at  the  end  of  the 
crisis  the  question  arose  of  recruiting  men  from  the  Yorkshire  companies 
into  the  army  ; Irwin  to  Newcastle,  27th  Dec.,  S.P. 

2 Archbishop  of  York  to  Hardwicke,  28th  Oct.,  E.H.R.,  Vol.  XIX 
p.  724. 

3 Malton  to  Newcastle,  19th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P.,  Malton  to 
Sir  George  Savile,  28th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to  Newcastle,  30th  Sept. 
S.P. 

4 W.  Osbaldeston  to  Newcastle,  17th  Sept.,  S.P.,  J.  Hill  to  Newcastle, 
17th  Sept.,  S.P.,  Sir  William  Yonge  to  Oglethorpe,  War  Office,  20th  Sept., 
cited  in  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  A,  S.  Ettinger,  Oxford,  1936,  p.  259. 
London  Evening  Post,  1 9/2 1 st  Sept.,  Newcastle  to  Osbaldeston,  21st  Sept. 
S.P. 

5 York  Courant,  24th  Sept.,  John  Hill  to  Hardwicke,  25th  Sept., 
Add. Mss.  ; 35,588  : 108.  Malton  to  Newcastle,  25th  Sept.,  S.P. 

6 Archbishop  of  York  to  Hardwicke,  (received)  4th  Oct.,  E.H.R.,  Vol. 
XIX,  p.  548. 

7 Public  notice  calling  for  volunteers,  signed  by  Stephenson  and  others  : 
S.P.  36  : 69  : 31,  and  Add. Mss.  ; 35,598  : 72,  Oglethorpe  to  Newcastle, 
24th  Sept.,  S.P.,  Newcastle  to  Oglethorpe,  28th  Sept.,  S.P. 

8 Oglethorpe  to  Newcastle,  28th  Sept.,  S.P.,  War  Office  papers,  cited 
in  Ettinger,  p.  260. 
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command  at  Newcastle.1  In  November  and  December  the  regi- 
ment moved  about  the  northern  counties  as  a cavalry  detachment 
from  Wade’s  army,  first  as  a scouting  party  and  then  as  part  of 
the  forward  elements  of  Cumberland’s  forces  pursuing  the  re- 
treating Highlanders  through  Lancashire,  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland.2  The  General  himself  came  under  a cloud  as  a 
result  of  his  failure  to  deal  with  the  Pretender’s  rearguard  at 
Sliap,  and  was  tried  by  court  martial  the  following  year.  Before 
leaving  York  on  these  adventures  Oglethorpe  acted  as  adviser 
on  the  defences  of  the  county  and  city,3  and  his  presence  enabled 
the  Lords  Lieutenant  to  secure  a few  badly  needed  arms  and  the 
services  of  some  regular  soldiers  for  the  drilling  of  the  associated 
companies.  At  the  request  of  Malton  and  others  he  secured 
Newcastle’s  permission  to  allow  the  ship  “Success”  which  was 
loaded  for  Georgia  to  be  diverted  to  Hull,  and  the  men  and  stores 
aboard  made  available  for  use  in  the  county.4  This  assistance, 
though  very  small  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  new  raised 
companies,  was  especially  welcome,  for  there  was  an  acute  shortage 
of  arms  in  all  the  Ridings. 

To  get  a sufficient  quantity  of  serviceable  arms  was  one  of 
the  immediate  objects  of  the  association  first  suggested  at  Wake- 
field, and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  resources  within  the 
county  were  completely  inadequate.  Perhaps  the  position  in  the 
city  of  York  was  exceptionally  bad,  but  it  may  be  safely  taken  as 
a reliable  indication  of  the  crisis  in  the  county  as  a whole.  Arms 
were  called  in  from  the  several  wards  of  the  city  for  the  use  of 
the  four  companies  but  it  was  found  that  more  than  half  were 
unusable,  and  new  ones  had  to  be  bought  in  Birmingham.5  Irwin 
had  already  written  to  the  Tower  late  in  August,  and  was  told 
that  the  quickest  way  was  to  order  from  the  makers,  but  to  the 
enquiries  made  by  the  authorities  in  the  East  and  West  Ridings  the 
manufacturers  in  Birmingham  replied  that  it  was  not  their  practice 
to  keep  large  stocks  of  assembled  muskets  as  they  were  usually 
sent  in  separate  parts  to  the  Tower  and  assembled  there  by  the 
king’s  servants.6  Attempts  were  then  made  to  buy  from  second- 

1 An  account  of  Wade’s  army  at  Newcastle,  W.W.Mss. 

2 Newcastle  to  Oglethorpe,  19th  Nov.,  Oglethorpe’s  Georgia  Rangers 
and  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Hunters  were  sent  by  Wade  to  join  Cumberland’s 
advance  units  at  Preston  : Itinerary  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
W.  B.  Blackie,  Scottish  Historical  Society  Publications,  Vol.  XXlll,  p.  31. 
The  Yorkshire  Hunters  had  some  part  in  the  Skirmish  of  Clifton  ; account 
of  the  skirmish,  dated  20th  Dec.,  T.N.Mss. 

3 Oglethorpe  directed  a survey  of  the  city  walls,  and  he  left  a number 
of  his  officers  there  when  he  left  to  join  Wade  ; the  Mayor  of  York  to  Malton, 
22nd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 

4 “The  Lords  Lieutenant  desire  me  that  I would  let  the  ship  ‘Success’ 
now  loaded  with  officers,  recruits  and  stores  for  Georgia  come  into  Hull, 
and  employ  these  men  in  joining  and  training  their  new  levies,  and  the 
arms  in  arming  the  people  ...’’;  Oglethorpe  to  Newcastle,  24th  Sept.,  S.P., 
Newcastle  to  Oglethorpe,  28th  Sept.,  S.P. 

5 City  of  York  Minutes  of  Proceedings  relating  to  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Vol.  41,  B.,  p.  22. 

6 Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  Lord  Irwin,  7th  Sept.,  T.N.Mss. 

? ....  to  Irwin,  Dudley,  10th  Sept.,  T.N.Mss.  There  is  a copy  of  the  same 
letter  in  W.W.Mss. 
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hand  dealers  in  London  but  prices  had  soared  in  face  of  large 
demands  and  in  any  case  few  were  to  be  had.1  It  was  clear  that 
only  the  government  could  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  two  thousand  men  that  were  already  raised  by  the 
end  of  September,  and  Malton  had  already  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  before  the  York  meeting  that  if  he  could  have 
authority  to  promise  the  gentlemen  there  that  the  government 
would  provide  arms,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  all 
other  expenses  from  the  county  subscription.2  Newcastle  agreed, 
and  promised  that  the  stores  at  Hull  should  be  immediately 
built  up  so  that  the  Yorkshire  forces  could  draw  their  supplies 
there.3  But  some  weeks  elapsed  before  the  necessary  quantity 
could  be  made  available,  for  the  existing  stocks  at  Hull  were 
said  to  be  useless,4  and  the  demands  of  Carlisle  and  Inverness 
had  priority  in  the  list  of  orders  from  all  over  the  country  that 
were  awaiting  attention  at  the  Tower.5  The  first  consignments 
allotted  to  the  county  were  not  despatched  from  London  until 
the  second  and  eighth  of  October  by  which  time  there  was  rising 
discontent  with  the  delay.6  Officers  of  the  companies  complained 
to  the  Lords  Lieutenant  and  they  in  turn  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  the  men  drilled  with  broomsticks  and  “scythes  fixed  on 
poles  in  the  manner  of  pikes.’’7  Apart  from  the  few  arms  from 
Oglethorpe’s  cargo  and  those  that  the  gentlemen  already  pos- 
sessed, the  only  supplies  received  in  the  West  Riding  by  the 
middle  of  October  were  three  hundred  muskets  which  Malton 
had  secured  from  Marshal  Wade’s  reserves  at  Nottingham  ; 
Irwin  was  still  waiting  for  the  two  hundred  allotted  to  him  out 
of  the  new  consignments  promised  for  Hull,  and  the  North  Riding 
still  had  but  seventy  for  its  five  hundred  men.8  Darcy  wrote  from 
Richmond  that  he  feared  all  the  resolution  shown  at  York  would 
be  wasted,9  and  the  Archbishop  warned  that  the  rebels,  by  means 
of  an  “open  and  uncontrolled  post’’,  were  well  informed  of  the 

1 A.  Wilkinson  to  Irwin,  3rd  Oct.,  T.N.Mss. 

2 Malton  to  Newcastle,  19th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P. 

3 Newcastle  to  Malton,  25th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P.,  See  also 
Newcastle  to  Malton,  21st  Sept.,  S.P.,  Newcastle  to  Malton,  28th  Sept.,  S.P. 

4 Malton  to  Newcastle,  30th  Sept.,  S.P. 

5 Newcastle  to  Malton,  17th  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P. 

6 Newcastle  to  Malton,  17th  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P. 

7 Lieut. -General  Wentworth  to  Newcastle,  5th  Oct.,  S.P.,  Archbishop 

of  York  to  Hardwicke,  19th  Oct.,  E.H.R.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  722-3.,  For  many 
other  complaints  and  exhortations  see  e.g.  : — Malton  to  Newcastle,  30th 

Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P.,  Malton  to  Irwin,  1st  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton 

to  Lord  Monson,  3rd  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  Darcy  to  Newcastle,  4th  Oct.,  S.P., 
Malton  to  Oglethorpe,  7th  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to  Hon.  H.  Finch.,  ? Oct., 
W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  14th  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  Irwin  to 
Newcastle,  14th  Oct.,  S.P.,  Darcy  to  Newcastle,  18th  Oct.,  S.P.,  Archbishop 
of  York  to  Irwin,  19th  Oct.,  T.N.Mss.,  Darcy  to  Malton,  20th  Oct.,  W.W.Mss., 
Malton  to  Newcastle,  28th  Oct.,  S.P.,  Winn  to  Hardwicke,  2nd  Nov.,  Add. 
Mss.,  35,588;  154-155. 

8 Lieutenant-General  Wentworth  to  Malton,  14th  Oct.,  W.W.Mss., 
Malton  to  Newcastle,  19th  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  Irwin  to  Newcastle,  16th  Oct., 
S.P.,  Darcy  to  Newcastle,  18th  Oct.,  S.P. 

9 Darcy  to  Malton,  20th  Oct.,  W.W.Mss. 
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defenceless  condition  of  the  county.1  He  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
October  to  Irwin  ; “Has  your  Lordship  heard  anything  about 
arms  for  the  people  ? We  have  heard  nothing  here.  This  is  of  all 
things  the  most  amazing  ; I have  wrote  to  London  today  and 
stepped  out  of  my  province  to  remonstrate  upon  this  subject. 
I doubt  (not)  they  depend  upon  Wade's  presence  here,  but  I 
have  told  them,  if  Wade  was  in  York,  for  the  credit  of  the  thing 
the  men  should  have' arms.  And  for  all  Wade,  I doubt  if  we  hear 
today  that  the  rebels  are  at  Kelsoe  our  old  panic  will  return  upon 
us.  I pray  God  preserve  this  distracted  . . . nation  A2  Malton’s 
remonstrations  were  even  more  forceful  ; in  a latter  of  October 
the  fourteenth  to  the  Secretary  of  State  which  began  : “I  have 
never  wrote  your  Grace  in  so  bad  a temper",  he  talked  of  re- 
signing his  commission  and  threatened  to  seek  an  audience  of 
the  king  if  something  were  not  immediately  done.3  Newcastle, 
never  more  “mortified"  than  on  receiving  this  angry  note, 
appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance, 
whose  tart  reply  reveals  something  of  the  vagaries  of  eighteenth 
century  procedure  in  these  matters.  The  Yorkshire  Lords  he 
alleged  were  themselves  responsible  for  the  delay.  They  should 
have  followed  “the  constant  custom  and  practice  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance"  which  required  those  who  wanted  arms  to  appoint 
an  agent  to  receive  them  at  the  Tower.  “If  the  three  Lords 
Lieutenant  would  take  this  method  for  the  future  they  would  be 
sure  of  having  their  arms  delivered  in  the  quickest  possible  way, 
and  by  following  this  method  which  everyone  but  themselves 
have  taken,  they  would  have  nobody  to  complain  of,  and  maybe 
might  find  out  that  it  is  at  least  a hundred  and  fifty  long  miles 
to  Hull,  and  I believe  not  the  best  of  roads."4  An  agent  was 
accordingly  appointed  by  the  three  Ridings,  Malton  at  the  same 
time  complaining  that  formalities  might  have  been  overlooked  at 
such  a time  of  crisis.5  But  shortly  afterwards  the  Hull  stores 
were  able  to  supply  most  of  county’s  needs,  and  the  companies 
were  at  last  fully  armed  by  early  November  as  the  rebels  began 
their  march  to  the  border.6 

Security  measures  of  another  kind,  the  execution  of  the 
laws  against  Roman  Catholics,  were  meanwhile  being  taken. 
Suspicion  of  the  papists  was  sustained  by  a plentiful  stream  of 

1 Archbishop  of  York  to  Hardwicke,  19th  Oct.,  E.H.R.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  723. 

2 Archbishop  of  York  to  Irwin,  19th  Oct.,  T.N.Mss. 

3 Malton  to  Newcastle,  14th  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P. 

4 Newcastle  to  Montagu,  21st  Oct.,  T.N.,  and  W.W.Mss.,  Montagu  to 
Newcastle,  22nd  Oct.,  S.P.,  T.N.,  and  W.W.Mss. 

5 Malton  to  Newcastle,  25th  Oct.,  S.P.,  Malton  to  Newcastle,  28tli 
Oct.,  S.P. 

6 Malton  to  Newcastle,  30th  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P.,  Darcy  to  Malton, 
1st  Nov.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to  Darcy,  4th  Nov.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to 
Fitzwilliam,  6th  Nov.,  W.W.Mss.  Although  the  demands  of  the  county 
companies  were  thus  met,  the  city  companies  both  at  York  and  at  Kingston - 
upon-Hull  were  still  short  of  arms  in  November  and  December  : Archbishop 
of  York  to  Hardwicke,  22nd  Nov.,  E.H.R.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  731,  City  of  York, 
Proceeding  relating  to  the  defence  of  the  city.,  Vol.  41,  B,  P.  22,  Mayor  of  Hull 
to  Newcastle,  2nd  Dec.,  S.P. 
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rumour  and  it  persisted  in  many  parts  of  the  county  until  about 
the  middle  of  October,  when  some  of  the  wilder  fears  began  to 
lose  their  force.  Irwin  and  the  Archbishop,  as  well  as  utter  die- 
hards  such  as  Doctor  Jaques  Sterne,  were  especially  nervous 
about  disaffection  in  this  quarter,  and  irritated  with  what  they 
thought  an  underestimation  of  the  danger  by  the  authorities  in 
some  parts  of  the  county.  The  Proclamation  of  September  the 
fifth  had  ordered  the  execution  of  the  laws— the  administration 
of  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  the  seizure  of  arms 
and  horses  and  the  operation  of  the  Five  Mile  Act.1  But  a tradi- 
tion of  de  facto  toleration,  which  in  Yorkshire  as  elsewhere  during 
the  Rebellion  was  seen  to  have  been  highly  successful,  this  tradi- 
tion made  it  difficult  suddenly  to  put  a harsh  code  into  effect, 
and  the  laws  were  not  applied  everywhere  with  the  same  promp- 
titude or  rigour.  Irwin  had  already  written  to  London  asking  for 
instructions  before  the  Proclamation  reached  the  county,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  urging  his  deputies  and  the  justices  to  act  with 
“all  expedition  and  diligence”,2  but  in  the  West  and  North 
Ridings  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  not  carried  out  until  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  in  York  not  until  December.3  Malton’s 
more  easy-going  attitude  earned  him  criticism  at  Temple  Newsam 
and  evoked  promptings  from  Bishopthorpe,4  but  it  proved  to  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  reality  of  the  situation,  for  whatever 
may  have  been  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  the 
Pretender’s  authority  been  established  in  the  county,  most  of 
the  rumours  about  their  alleged  intentions  were  shown  to  be 
without  foundation. 

The  Catholic  missions  immediately  came  under  suspicion, 
and  stories  circulated  of  preparations  for  rebellion  especially 
where,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  these  connections  were  on  the 
estates  of  prominent  families.5  Information  was  given  in  Sept- 
ember that  arms  were  concealed  at  Broughton,  near  Skipton,  on 
the  estate  of  the  Tempests,  a respected  family  among  Catholics 
in  Craven,  a region  whose  proximity  to  the  Lancashire  border 
and  whose  solid  core  of  independent  voters  perhaps  also  made  it 
suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  Whigs  as  one  of  the  areas  most  likely 
to  contain  friends  of  the  rebels.6  There  were  persistent  rumours 

1 London  Gazette,  3rd — 7th  Sept.,  5th  Sept.,  S.P. 

2 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  6th  Sept.,  S.P.,  Irwin  to  deputy  lieutenants  and 
justices  of  the  East  Riding,  14th  Sept.,  S.P. 

3 Irwin  to  Malton,  29th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to  Archbishop  of 
York,  1st  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to  Irwin,  1st  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to 
Darcy,  2nd  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  For  York  see  note  94  and  95. 

4 Archbishop  of  York  to  Malton,  9th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  Irwin  to  New- 
castle, 18th  Sept.,  S.P.,  Irwin  to  Malton,  29th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  Archbishop 
of  York  to  Malton,  30th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  Irwin  to  Newcastle,  10th  Oct.,  S.P. 

5 Archbishop  Herring’s  Visitation  Returns,  1743,  edited  by  S.  L.  Ollard 
and  P.  C.  Walker,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series,  1927,  Vol. 
4,  Appendix  A,  p.  190. 

6 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  14th  Sept.,  S.P.,  Archbishop  of  York  to  Hard- 
wicke,  27th  Sept.,  E.H.R.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  544.  The  opposition  vote  was 
strong  in  that  region  in  1734,  and  in  the  by-election  of  1741.  “Those  parts 
of  Yorkshire  that  lie  west  of  Leeds  are  most  likely  to  be  their  friends’’ ; Irwin 
to  Newcastle,  14th  Sept.,  S.P. 
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at  tlic  same  time  that  Lord  Fairfax  of  Gilling  was  preparing  to 
lead  a rising  of  the  papists.1  and  the  Rector  of  Gilling  charitably 
denied  them  in  the  York  press  : "This  is  to  satisfy  the  public  that 
these  villanous  and  strange  rumours  . . . concerning  the  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  his  house  at  Gilling  Castle,  I believe  to  be  all  false, 
and  without  any  foundation  of  truth  ; and  T do  believe  that  I 
have  sufficiently  convinced  the  Archbishop,  Sir  Conyers  Darcy, 
and  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  met 
at  Thirsk  . . . that  they  are  altogether  groundless  : Nicholas 
Gouge,  Rector  of  Gilling. ”2  Marmaduke  Constable  of  Holderness,3 
and  others,  were  the  subjects  of  similar  stories,  while  those  with 
questionable  records  were  soon  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities  ; such  was  Roger  Strickland  of  Richmond.  He  was 
heir  to  an  estate  forfeited  at  the  Revolution  and  on  that  account 
was  considered  "greatly  concerned  in  point  of  interest  with  the 
success  of  the  rebellion.’ ’ But  there  was  more  against  him  ; he 
was  educated  at  Douai,  and  as  a young  man  had  been  given  a 
command  of  horse  in  the  French  service  ; he  was  for  some  years 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  son  of  James  the  Second  at  St. 
Germain  and  Avignon,  and  his  brother,  now  in  the  Highland 
army,  was  one  of  the  ‘Seven  men  of  Moidart’  who  had  sailed  with 
the  Pretender  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  in  the  summer.4  A 
king’s  messenger  was  sent  to  secure  Strickland,  but  his  examina- 
tion like  others  yielded  nothing  on  which  a charge  could  be  based,5 
while  the  searches  carried  out  on  the  estates  of  prominent  suspects 
brought  to  light  no  evidence  of  treasonable  plans.  None  of  the 
Catholic  nobility  or  gentry  of  the  county  joined  the  Pretender, 
and  none  suffered  more  than  the  petty  indignities  incidental  to 
the  generally  mild  execution  of  the  penal  acts.  Lady  Langdale 
for  instance  found  herself  deprived  of  coachhorses  while  visiting 
in  the  East  Riding,  and  this  drew  a protest  from  her  husband 
who  in  a long  letter  to  Malton  protested  his  "good  behaviour” 
over  many  years  and  his  consistent  neutrality  "in  point  of  elec- 
tions.”6 But  some  of  the  lesser  figures  among  the  Catholics  were 
dealt  with  more  harshly.  Three  priests  were  committed  by  Leeds 
Quarter  Sessions  for  refusing  the  oaths,  one  of  them  also  on 
suspicion  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,7  and 

1 William  Herring  to  Malton,  12th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  Rev.  R.  Gouge 
to  Irwin,  ? Sept.,  T.N.Mss.,  Rev.  R.  Gouge  to  Archbishop  of  York,  29th 
Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  Archbishop  of  York  to  Malton,  30th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss., 
Darcy  to  Newcastle,  4th  Oct.,  S.P. 

2 York  C our  ant,  15th  Oct. 

3 Archbishop  of  York  to  Hardwicke,  27th  Sept.,  E.H.R. , Vol.  XIX, 
p.  544. 

4 Newcastle  to  Darcy,  4th  Oct.,  S.P.,  George  Cowell  to  Newcastle,  11th 
Oct.,  S.P.,  The  Examination  of  Roger  Strickland  before  John  Hutton  and 
others,  23rd  June,  1746,  S.P. 

5 Newcastle  to  Darcy,  4th  Oct.,  S.P.,  Darcy  to  Newcastle,  8th  Oct., 
S.P.,  The  Examination  of  Roger  Strickland  ....  23rd  June,  S.P. 

6 Lord  Langdale  to  Malton,  17th  Oct.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to  Langdale, 
23rd  Oct.,  W.W.Mss. 

7 John  Green,  Martin  Hounshill,  and  Thomas  Wilson  committed  by  Leeds 
Quarter  Sessions,  10th  Oct.,  18th  Nov.,  and  5th  Nov.,  respectively,  S.P. 
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three  were  taken  in  the  North  Riding.  Two  of  these  came  from 
the  parish  of  Ugthorpe  in  Cleveland,  a region  where  the  old 
faith  was  relatively  strong  amongst  an  isolated  and  scattered 
population.1  But  the  supposedly  great  danger  from  itinerant 
priests,  fomenters  of  disaffection,  who  “abscond  and  are  not  to 
be  met  with  but  by  chance”  existed  largely  in  Irwin’s  imagina- 
tion,2 and  none  of  these  elusive  clerics  appear  to  have  been  at 
work  in  his  own  Riding.  A dozen  of  the  Catholic  rank  and  file 
were  imprisoned,  usually  for  refusing  the  Oaths  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  for  breaking  the  provisions  of  the  Five  Mile  Act  ; to- 
gether with  the  priests  they  were  held  in  York  Castle  for  many 
months  after  the  Rebellion  and  were  finally  released  without  any 
charge  being  made  against  them  at  the  Assizes.3 

Most  of  the  Catholic  population  was  scattered  in  the  country- 
side but  there  was  a considerable  congregation  in  York  where 
their  “numbers  and  spirit  and  boldness”  caused  the  greatest 
concern  to  the  Archbishop  and  the  more  ardent  Whigs.4  There 
were  reports  of  their  rejoicing  behind  closed  doors  over  Cope’s 
defeat,5  and  of  secret  correspondence  carried  on  with  the  Pre- 
tender ;6  these  stories  probably  had  little  more  foundation  than 
most  of  the  other  rumours  current  at  the  time,  but  they  con- 
firmed that  uncertainty  about  the  loyalty  of  the  city,  which 
persisted  to  some  extent  throughout  the  Rebellion,  despite  the 
good  response  of  the  citizens  as  a whole,  including  Catholics,  to 
the  measures  launched  there  in  September.7  The  city  authorities 
did  give  some  excuse  for  these  suspicions  by  their  slackness  in 
executing  the  provisions  of  the  penal  Acts  ; they  were  reasonably 
prompt  in  administering  the  Oaths  and  in  imposing  restrictions 
on  the  movements  of  Catholics,8  but  nothing  was  done  to  seize 
arms  and  horses  until  December  when  this  step  was  taken  by 
officers  of  the  associated  companies  on  instructions  of  deputy 
lieutenants  of  the  West  Riding.9  The  zeal  lacking  in  the  Corpora- 
tion was  supplied  also  by  Herring  who  kept  close  watch  from 
Bishopthorpe,  by  Irwin,  Sir  Rowland  Winn,  and  above  all  by 
the  Canon  of  York,  Doctor  Sterne.  His  attitude  provides  indeed 

1 Luke  Potts,  John  Rivett,  and  William  Anderson,  committed  by 
North  Riding  Quarter  Sessions,  16th  Oct.,  16th  Dec.,  and  27th  Dec.,  res- 
pectively, S.P.,  See  also  Ollard  and  Walker,  Vol.  4,  Appendix  A. 

2 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  16th  Oct.,  S.P. 

3 ‘Petitions  of  prisoners  in  York  Castle  detained  for  being  Romish 
priests’,  S.P.,  8th  Sept.,  1746.  List  of  persons  detained  in  York  Castle  . . . 
9th  Mar.,  1745-6. 

4 Ollard  and  Walker,  Vol.  4.,  Appendix  A,  p.  191.  Archbishop  of  York 
to  Hardwicke,  7th  Sept.,  E.H.R.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  533. 

3 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  10th  Oct.,  S.P. 

6 Archbishop  of  York  to  Malton,  30th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss. 

7 Archbishop  of  York  to  Hardwicke,  27th  Sept.,  E.H.R.,  Vol.  XIX, 
544-545. 

8 Licences  granted  to  Popish  Recusants  ; Minutes  of  Proceedings  relating 
to  the  defeyice  of  the  city,  etc.,  Vol.  41,  B.  See  also  Sessions  Book,  ATol.  18, 
Papists’  and  Non- Jurors’  recognisances.  Restrictions  on  the  movements  of 
Papists  were  observed  as  early  as  the  twenty-fifth  of  September. 

9 Sir  Rowland  Winn  to  Newcastle,  29th  Nov.,  S.P.,  Sterne  to  Irwin, 
7th  Dec.,  T.N.Mss.,  London  Evening  Post,  5-7tli  Dec. 
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much  of  the  real  explanation  for  the  city’s  notoriety  in  the  eyes 
of  the  more  irreconcilable  Whigs.  Much  of  their  suspicion  arose 
from  old  political  animosities,  deepened  here  and  there  by  personal 
feuds,  and  it  was  too  strong  to  be  completely  submerged  by  the 
Bishopthorpe  truce. 

York  was  the  most  vocal  and  active  centre  of  opposition  to 
the  great  Whig  interests  of  the  countryside  and  their  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  allies  in  the  city.  There  was  a group  of  active  Tories 
in  York  whom  Sterne  always  spoke  of  as  ‘Jacobites’,  and  their 
political  doctrines  were  carried  into  the  county  by  the  ‘Courant’ 
which  was  a kind  of  ‘Craftsman’  of  the  North.  There  was  a tradi- 
tion of  political  independence  among  the  city’s  large  body  of  free- 
men, who,  despite  a tendency  to  sell  votes  to  the  highest  bidder, 
were  apt  to  absorb  Tory  propaganda  against  Whig  oligarchy  and 
jobbery.  In  1741  they  returned  as  one  of  their  members  Godfrej^ 
Wentworth,  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  Malton  interest  and 
a prominent  figure  among  the  lesser  landowners  who,  with  the 
forty  shilling  freeholders,  had  revolted  in  1734  when  they 
elected  Sir  Miles  Stapylton  for  the  county  against  the  favourite 
candidate  of  the  administration  party.  The  Rebellion  gave 
Sterne  an  opportunity  to  carry  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  and 
he  waged  a bitter  campaign  against  his  old  opponents — Doctor 
Francis  Drake,  Caesar  Ward,  the  Recorder,  some  of  the  city 
magistrates,  and  especially  against  the  “darling  of  the  Party’’, 
Doctor  John  Burton.  Drake  was  in  trouble  early  in  the  crisis,  he 
refused  the  Oaths  and  was  subjected  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
Five  Mile  Act  J he  was  later  dismissed  from  his  post  as  city 
surgeon.2  Sterne  was  not  satisfied  with  this  and  tried,  un- 
successfully, to  implicate  him  in  a charge  of  treasonable  activity.3 
Ward,  until  the  summer  of  1745  sole  proprietor  of  the  ‘Courant’, 
was  inevitably  involved  in  this  political  vendetta  ; Sterne  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  by  his  “seditious  newspaper’’  Ward 
had  “contributed  more  in  his  way  towards  the  present  rebellion 
than  any  other  printer  in  England.’’4  He  had  received  a warning 
from  the  Lords  Lieutenant  in  September  about  the  views  pub- 
lished in  the  ‘Courant’,5  but  Sterne  wanted  to  see  him  dealt  with 
more  severely,  and  in  November  urged  Sir  Rowland  Winn  to  have 
his  press  broken  up  for  printing  an  opinion  which  on  the  Canon’s 
interpretation  cast  doubts  on  the  legality  of  the  association  and 
subscription,  thereby  discouraging  contributions  to  the  county 
fund.6  Shortty  afterwards,  Sterne  was  campaigning  against  the 

1 City  of  York  Sessions  Book,  Vol.  18,  11th  Oct. 

2 City  of  York  House  Book,  Vol.  43,  190-192.  See  also  York  Journal 
or  the  Weekly  Advertiser , 7th  Jan.,  1745-6. 

3 Sterne,  to — ? 15th  Mar.,  1745-6,  S.P.,  Sterne  to  Newcastle, 

12th  April,  1746  enclosing  a letter  from  R.  Murth,  5th  April,  S.P.,  Sterne 
to  Newcastle,  20th  April,  1746,  S.P.,  Information  of  Murth,  17tli  May, 
1746,  S.P. 

4 Sterne  to  Newcastle,  14th  June,  1746. 

5 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  28th  Sept.,  S.P. 

6 Sterne  to  Irwin,  2nd  Nov.,  Enclosing  a letter  he  had  written  to  Sir 
Rowland  Winn,  T.N.Mss. 
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Recorder  and  magistrates  for  their  kindness  to  the  Catholics. 
Following  an  incident  in  which  one  William  Selby  had  fallen 
under  suspicion  of  having  fired  a shot  at  one  of  the  ‘centinels’  on 
watch  duty  at  Micklegate  Bar,  Sterne  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  that  the  Recorder  had  "acted  all  along  as  if  he  were 
retained  by  the  papists  and  determined  to  protect  them  ...  If 
the  papists  and  some  of  the  magistrates  go  on  in  the  manner  they 
have  done,  it  will  not  be  safe  for  the  king’s  friends  and  good 
subjects  to  walk  the  town  without  a guard.”1  Even  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  was  never  inclined  to  underestimate  the  danger, 
found  the  accusation  of  his  worthy  friend  too  much.  He  wrote 
on  one  occasion  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  Sterne’s  zeal  often 
led  him  to  magnify  things,  and  continued  : "If  there  are  any 
reflections  in  that  letter  . . . that  bear  hard  on  the  Recorder  . . . 
I think  too  much  notice  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  them,  for  though 
the  Recorder  is  cautious,  and  in  some  instances  tender  to  the 
popish  gentlemen,  I think  him  a perfectly  honest  man,  and  one 
that  ought  by  no  means  to  be  put  out  of  humour  at  this  juncture.”2 
But  in  spite  of  his  saner  attitude,  Herring  was  to  be  involved  as 
an  ally  in  Sterne’s  most  notable,  though  in  the  end  empty,  victory 
over  Doctor  John  Burton. 

Burton,  the  ‘Doctor  Slop’  of  ‘Tristram  Shandy’,  well-known 
in  the  city  and  county  as  a physician  and  antiquary,  and  es- 
pecially as  an  opponent  of  the  local  Whigs,  was  imprisoned  in 
York  Castle  at  the  end  of  November  on  suspicion  of  having  had 
treasonable  contact  with  the  enemy.3  When  news  reached  York 
on  the  twenty-second  of  November  that  the  van  of  the  rebels 
had  reached  Kendal,  Burton,  who  had  estates  near  Settle,  decided, 
according  to  his  own  account,  to  go  there  and  collect  his  rents 
which  might  well  be  lost  if  the  enemy  occupied  that  district  and 
levied  contributions.  He  secured  the  Recorder’s  permission  to 
have  the  city  gates  opened  before  sunrise,  and  he  set  out  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-third.  He  reached  Settle  the  same  evening 
and  the  next  day  rode  to  Hornby  where,  as  he  stoutly  maintained, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a party  of  the  rebels  under  Lord  Elcho 
who  were  in  occupation  of  Hornby  castle,  and  escorted  to  Lan- 
caster.4 But  incriminating  accounts  of  the  episode  were  built  up 
on  the  basis  of  information  secured  by  Sterne  and  Sir  Rowland 
Winn  ; Birkbeck,  the  post  master  of  Settle,  an  innkeeper  at 
Hornby  and  others  testified  that  Burton  had  sent  a note  to  the 
Castle  before  being  taken,  and  that  as  he  set  out  for  Lancaster 
with  his  "captors”  he  did  not  appear  under  any  restraint  but  on 

1 Sterne  to  Newcastle,  14th  Dec.,  S.P.  For  the  Selby  affair,  see  John 
Raper,  Mayor  of  York,  to  Newcastle,  11th  Dec.,  enclosing  various  ‘Informa- 
tions’ taken  in  the  city,  S.P. 

2 Archbishop  of  York  to  Hardwicke,  15th  Dec.,  Add. Mss.,  35,598  : 
146-7. 

3 Warrant  of  Commitment,  signed  by  Sterne  and  the  Recorder,  30th 
Nov.,  ‘ British  Liberty  Endangered  . . . ’,  J.  Burton,  1749. 

4 Examination  of  Burton  before  Andrew  Stone  at  the  Cockpit,  7th 
May,  1746,  p.  33,  S.P.,  The  substance  of  Burton’s  account  is  reproduced  in 
‘British  Liberty  Endangered  . . . ’,  pp.  24-40. 
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the  contrary  seemed  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  them.1  Sus- 
picion of  the  motives  for  his  journey  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  released  on  parole  at  Lancaster  and  given  a 
pass  to  return  to  York.2  Sterne  did  more  than  anyone  to  secure 
Burton’s  imprisonment  on  his  return  to  the  city  ;3  he  helped 
spread  the  rumour  that  the  Doctor  had  gone  in  order  to  invite 
the  rebels  to  York  ;4  he  published  an  account  which  grossly 
prejudged  the  whole  affair,5  and  he  employed  one  Richard  Murth, 
a criminal  character,  in  an  attempt  further  to  implicate  him 
during  his  imprisonment.6  But  Burton’s  persecutors  failed,  for 
although  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  appeared  very 
incriminating,  the  Attorney  General  found  insufficient  evidence 
on  which  to  substantiate  the  charge  of  treason  which  Sterne 
ardently  desired.7  Burton  strongly  protested  his  innocence  ; he 
gave  a full  account  of  his  journey  in  his  examination  at  the 
Cockpit,  and  repeatedly  asked  either  to  be  brought  to  trial  or 
released.8  He  alleged  that  it  was  his  political  record  which  ex- 
plained the  efforts  of  his  adversaries  to  convict  him.  Since  the 
election  of  1734,  when  he  had  managed  the  vote  for  the  “Country 
Interest”  in  Wakefield,  Burton  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  Tory 
politics.  In  York  where  he  later  established  his  practice  he  had 
acquired  a considerable  interest  among  the  poorer  freemen  (of 
whom  there  were  many)  by  his  work  at  the  city  and  county 
hospital,  and  by  other  free  professional  services  as  a “man- 
midwife”.  In  the  last  city  election  of  1741  he  had  placed  his 
interest  at  the  service  of  Kaye  and  Wentworth,  the  anti-admini- 
stration candidates,  and  had  taken  a prominent  part  in  the 
disputes  which  accompanied  the  poll.9  Burton’s  allegation  that 

1 Winn  to  Newcastle,  29th  Nov.,  S.P.,  Winn  to  Archbishop  of  York, 
6th  Dec.,  Add.  Mss.,  35,598  : 138-9.  Sterne  to  Irwin,  7th  Dec.,  S.P.,  ‘British 
Liberty  Endangered  . . . ’,  p.  31 . J.  T.  to  an  unnamed  correspondent  at  Settle, 
25th  Nov.,  may  be  to  Birkbeck,  the  postmaster,  T.N.Mss.,  see  also  'British 
Liberty  Endangered  . . .’,  p.  28.,  Examinations  of  Richard  Geldard  of  Settle, 
13th  Dec.,  William  Hall  of  Settle,  30th  Nov.,  William  Glover  of  Wray,  1st 
Dec.,  Dorothy  Johnson  of  Hornby,  1st  Dec.,  S.P. 

2 The  pass,  dated  Lancaster,  26th  Nov.,  and  signed  by  Murray  of 
Broughton,  is  in  S.P. 

3 ‘ British  Liberty  Endangered  . . .’,  p.  31-32,  All  Sterne's  letters  on  the 
subject  show  him  as  the  most  tenacious  of  Burton's  enemies.  With  Sir 
Rowland  Winn  he  appears  also  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  refusing  Burton’s 
application  for  release  on  bail,  see  ‘British  Liberty  Endangered  . . .’,  p.  40, 
Warrant  of  Detainer,  signed  by  Sterne  and  three  other  justices,  York 
Castle,  14th  Dec.,  T.N.Mss. 

4 ‘British  Liberty  Endangered  . . .’,  p.  31. 

5 ‘British  Liberty  Endangered  . . .’,  p.  33.  London  Evening  Post,  5/7th 
Dec.,  See  also  Sterne  to  Irwin,  7th  Dec.,  T.N.Mss.,  Sterne  to  Newcastle, 
5th  April,  1746.,  Sterne  to  (probably  Henry  Masterman)  24th  May,  1746., 
S.P.,  Sterne  to  Newcastle,  17th  May,  1746,  S.P. 

6 Sterne  to  Newcastle,  12th  April,  20th  April,  1746,  S.P.,  See  also 
‘Information  of  Richard  Murth’,  17th  May,  1746,  S.P. 

7 D.  Ryder  to  Newcastle,  15th  July,  1747,  S.P. 

8 Burton’s  Examination,  7th  May,  1746,  S.P.,  Burton  to  Ramsden,  27th 
Mar.,  1746,  S.P.,  Burton  to  Newcastle,  17tli  April,  1746,  S.P.,  Burton  to 
Murth,  10th  May,  1746,  S.P.,  Burton  to  Newcastle,  6th  June,  1746,  S.P. 

9 ‘British  Liberty  Endangered  . . . ’,  p.  17-18.,  See  also  Burton  to  New- 
castle, 2nd  Nov.,  1746,  S.P.,  and  Information  of  John  Burton  before  Lord 
Mayor  of  York,  29th  April,  1742,  Brotherton  Library  Mss. 
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his  persecutors  were  moved  by  the  political  animosity  which  his 
activities  had  provoked  appears  to  be  amply  justified  by  Sterne’s 
attitude.  Sterne  recognised  no  distinction  between  Tory  and 
Jacobite,  between  opposition  and  treason,  and  after  securing 
Burton’s  arrest  he  wrote  with  delight  that  he  ventured  “to 
prophecy  that  here  is  an  end  of  the  Tory  interest  in  this  place.”1 

Few  people  shared  the  Canon’s  exaggerated  ideas  about  an 
enemy  within,  and  by  October  the  enemy  without  no  longer 
aroused  the  terrors  which  his  successes  had  spread  abroad  a few 
weeks  before.  While  the  rebels  stayed  on  in  their  encampments 
around  Edinburgh  the  eagerly  awaited  regular  forces  including 
Dutch  and  Swiss  troops  arrived  in  the  North  of  England.  The 
army  under  Wade  which  had  been  ordered  north  in  September 
began  to  assemble  at  Doncaster  on  the  sixth  of  October,  and 
thence  marched  via  Leeds  and  Northallerton  to  Newcastle.2  Its 
presence  gave  a feeling  of  security  after  the  fears  of  the  past 
weeks  that  the  Highlanders  might  reach  the  county  before 
assistance  arrived..  Country  people  crowded  into  the  towns  to  see 
the  soldiers,  and  the  Lords  Lieutenant  and  officers  of  the  com- 
panies welcomed  them  at  Wade’s  headquarters.3  But  this  respite 
was  brief,  for  within  a few  weeks  Wade  had  been  outmanoeuvred 
and  the  rebels  were  across  the  border  with  nothing  but  the  militia 
and  county  companies  to  prevent  their  penetrating  deeply  into 
England. 

With  Carlisle  as  its  first  objective  the  Highland  army 
began  its  march  from  Dalkeith  on  the  first  of  November,  moving 
south  in  two  columns.  One  column  under  the  Prince  and  Lord 
George  Murray  took  an  easterly  route  through  Lauder  and  thence 
by  Kelso  and  Jedburgh  near  the  Northumberland  border.  The 
other  followed  a parallel  course  farther  west  through  Peebles  and 
Moffat.4  Cavalry  from  the  Prince’s  contingent  entered  Northum- 
berland near  Wooler  on  the  fifth  in  order  to  create  a threat  to 
the  Newcastle  road  and  to  Wade’s  army  now  assembled  in  that 
town.5  This  strategy  succeeded  in  holding  Wade  at  Newcastle, 
and  he  was  still  there  when  the  two  columns  of  the  invader  crossed 
into  Cumberland  and  united  before  Carlisle  on  the  ninth  of 
November.  When  he  finally  marched  westward  he  was  already 
too  late  to  intercept  the  enemy  and  was  then  further  delayed  by 
snow  and  the  poor  condition  of  his  troops.  He  reached  Hexham 
on  the  seventeenth  and  there  received  news  of  the  surrender  of 

1 Sterne  (probably  to  Henry  Masterman),  24th  May,  1746,  S.P. 

2 Newcastle  to  Malton,  25th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  Newcastle  to  Malton, 
28th  Sept.,  W.W.Mss.,  London  Gazette,  28th  Sept. — 1st  Oct.,  Newcastle  to 
Irwin,  7th  Oct.,  S.P.,  Lt. -General  Wentworth  was  at  Doncaster  by  the 
5th  Nov.,  Wentworth  to  Newcastle,  5th  Nov.,  S.P.,  London  Evening  Post , 
17/1 9th  Oct.,  York  Courant,  15th  Oct. 

3 London  Evening  Post,  17/1 9th  Oct.,  Malton  to  Fitzwilliam,  14th  Oct., 
W.W.Mss. 

4 Itinerary  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  W.  B.  Blackie,  Scottish 
Historical  Society  Publications,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  24. 

5 Itinerary  of  Prince  Charles  . . .,  p.  24.  Lt. -General  Wentworth  to 
Newcastle,  1st  Nov.,  copy  in  T.N.Mss. 
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Carlisle  two  days  before.1  The  time  lost  in  this  initial  failure  to 
engage  the  invader  was  never  recovered,  and  Wade’s  subsequent 
movements  had  little  direct  effect  on  the  situation  as  the  rebels 
pushed  rapidly  southward.  This  setback  threw  Yorkshire  again 
into  confusion,  for  as  the  rebels  skirted  the  borders  of  the  county 
he  was  in  no  position  to  protect  its  western  districts  from  attack 
After  returning  to  Newcastle  he  set  out  again  in  pursuit  on  the 
twenty-fourth,  when  the  rebels  were  already  at  Kendal.2  He 
wrote  from  Persbridge  on  the  twenty-eighth  that  he  intended  to 
cross  the  country,  through  Wetherby,  Leeds  and  Halifax,  in  the 
hope  of  cutting  the  enemy’s  route  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,3 
but  he  was  easily  outmarched  and  when  the  main  body  of  his 
army  reached  Wetherby  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  December  the 
Highlanders  were  already  near  Derbj^  and  the  end  of  their 
hazardous  adventure.4 

The  crisis  of  the  Yorkshire  defences  came  as  the  rebels 
advanced  from  Carlisle  on  the  twenty-first  of  November.  There 
were  hurried  meetings  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  their  deputies, 
and  officers  of  the  associated  companies  ; and  groups  of  people 
gathered  at  the  post  houses  for  the  latest  intelligence.  The  com- 
panies of  the  North  Riding,  now  the  most  immediately  threatened 
part  of  the  county,  were  concentrated  at  Richmond  so  as  to  be 
able  to  move  in  a bod}^  against  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy, 
and  Darcy  had  ordered  obstructions  to  be  erected  on  the  roads 
and  passes  giving  access  to  the  Riding  from  the  Westmorland 
side.5  But  his  small  force  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  “only 
just  armed  and  therefore  ignorant  of  military  discipline  and 
exercise”  would  be  of  no  avail  if  confronted  by  the  main  body 
of  the  Highland  army,  and  it  was  this  possibility  that  Darcy 
feared.  He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  nineteenth  that 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  rebels  would  be  driven  into  the 
Riding  to  avoid  meeting  either  Ligonier,  now  marching  up  through 
the  midlands  towards  Lancashire,  or  Wade,  who  was  still  hovering 
in  their  rear  at  Hexham  in  a position  to  threaten  them  if  they 
should  turn  and  retreat.6  Should  this  happen,  Darcy  and  his 
deputies  decided  to  fall  back  with  their  men  to  York  where  he 
hoped  to  meet  the  other  Lords  Lieutenant,  whom  he  informed  of 
his  plans,  and  work  out  the  next  steps  in  consultation  with  them.7 

1 Itinerary  of  Prince  Charles  . . .,  p.  27.  Lt. -General  Wentworth  to 
Malton,  18th  Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 

2 London  Gazette,  22/26th  Nov.,  Wade  to  Newcastle,  23rd  Nov.,  S.P., 
Lt. -General  Wentworth  to  Malton,  22nd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss.,  Lt. -General 
Wentworth  to  Malton,  23rd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 

3 Wade  to  Newcastle,  28th  Nov.,  S.P. 

4 Wade  to  Newcastle,  Wetherby,  5tlr  Dec.,  S.P.,  Itinerary  of  Prince 
Charles  . . .,  p.  30. 

5 Darcy  to  Newcastle,  19th  Nov.,  S.P.,  there  are  copies  of  his  letter 
in  W.W.,  and  T.N.Mss.,  Darcy  to  Malton,  22nd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 

6 Darcy  to  Newcastle,  19th  Nov.,  S.P.,  Cumberland  took  over  Ligonier’s 
army  at  Lichfield  on  the  27th  Nov.  Wade  did  not  return  from  Hexham  to 
Newcastle  until  the  22nd  Nov. 

7 Darcy  to  Newcastle,  19th  Nov.,  S.P.,  Darcy’s  letters  to  the  other 
Lords  Lieutenant  on  this  proposal  have  not  been  traced,  but  see  Darcy  to 
Malton,  22nd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 
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Irwin  appears  to  have  favoured  this  proposal  from  Richmond, 
for  his  seven  companies  alone  would  be  no  more  effective  than 
those  of  the  North  Riding  if  the  Pretender’s  army  came  in  force, 
and  he  was  no  more  confident  than  Darcy  of  being  able  to  do  very 
much  to  hinder  their  advance  through  the  open  and  plentiful 
country  of  the  East  Riding  which  offered  few  natural  obstacles  to 
an  enemy  marching  to  Beverley  or  even  to  Hull.1  But  the  plan 
of  a concentration  at  York  came  to  nothing,  for  in  the  opinion  of 
the  mayor,  the  officers  who  had  been  left  there  by  Oglethorpe, 
and  members  of  Wade’s  staff,  the  city  was  indefensible  against  an 
attacker  with  artillery  ; the  walls  were  in  a very  poor  condition, 
and  there  were  many  inlets  into  the  city  ;2  the  defenders  had  no 
canon  and  were  still  very  short  even  of  hand  weapons.3  The 
Archbishop,  who  had  been  in  the  city  at  the  Sheriff’s  dinner  on 
the  twentieth,  confirmed  these  opinions,  and  he  advised  the 
magistrates  to  let  the  rebels  in  if  they  should  come,  and  to  flee 
rather  than  submit  to  proclaim  the  Pretender.4  But  the  possi- 
bility of  facing  such  an  unhappy  decision  soon  receded,  for  Darcy 
was  able  to  send  news  on  the  twenty-second  that  the  rebels  were 
taking  the  Lancashire  road,  and  that  therefore  the  plan  of  a 
retreat  that  he  had  proposed  became  “at  present  unnecessary.’’5 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  West  Riding  to  fear  an  attack  as 
the  Highlanders  advanced  from  Penrith  to  Kendal  where  they 
rested  on  the  twenty-fourth  before  pushing  on  to  Lancaster.6 
There  were  many  and  often  conflicting  reports  of  their  direction 
and  intentions  from  the  information  of  spies,  postmasters,  and 
rumours  spread  by  country  people  who  fled  over  the  Yorkshire 
border  to  Settle  and  other  places.7  One  report  gave  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  as  the  rebels’  immediate  objective  and  from  this  grew 
the  rumour  that  they  would  march  to  Settle  and  thence  by  the 
valleys  into  the  county  west  of  Leeds,  throwing  the  whole  district 
into  alarm.8  The  officers  of  the  West  Riding  companies,  now 

1 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  20th  Nov.,  S.P.,  Irwin  was  concerned  at  this 
time  over  divisions  of  opinion  which  had  arisen  in  Hull  over  defences  and 
which  threatened  “the  noble  spirit  which  at  first  appeared  at  Hull  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  . . Irwin  to  Newcastle,  20th  Nov.,  S.P.  Major- 
General  Pulteney  was  instructed  to  try  and  compose  the  quarrel  ; Newcastle 
to  Pulteney,  30th  Nov.,  S.P. 

2 Lord  Mayor  of  York  to  Malton,  22nd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss.,  Captain 
Peirson  to  Malton,  22nd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss.,  Lt. -General  Wentworth  to  Malton, 
23rd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 

3 York  apparently  received  no  arms  from  the  stores  at  Hull.  Orders 
were  sent  to  Birmingham  for  arms  on  the  14th  Nov.  (Minutes  of  Proceedings 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  etc.,  City  Records,  Vol.  41,  B,  p.  22).,  but  the 
Recorder  told  Herring  that  they  had  been  countermanded  ; see  Archbishop 
of  York  to  Hardwicke,  22nd  Nov.,  E.H.R.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  731. 

4 Archbishop  of  York  to  Hardwicke,  20th  Nov.,  and  22nd  Nov.,  E.H.R., 
Vol.  XIX,  p.  730-731. 

5 Darcy  to  Malton,  22nd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss.  Darcy  to  Newcastle,  22nd 
Nov.,  S.P. 

6 Itinerary  of  Prince  Charles  . . .,  p.  27. 

7 There  are  many  of  these  reports  in  the  W.W.  and  T.N.Mss.  William 

Birckbeck  to ?,  dated  Settle,  2nd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 

8 See  below  Resolutions  of  deputy  lieutenants  and  Leeds  Burgesses, 
Note  140. 
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formed  into  three  regiments,  had  met  at  Pontefract  on  the  twenty- 
second  to  decide  upon  their  dispositions  ;4  Wade  had  not  yet 
left  Newcastle,  and  Ligonier’s  army  was  yet  only  in  Stafford- 
shire, so  that  no  immediate  assistance  would  be  forthcoming 
from  either.2  Darcy’s  original  plan  was  rejected  on  the  advice  of 
the  authorities  in  York,  and  it  was  now  proposed  to  station  the 
three  regiments  at  Leeds,  Pontefract,  and  Wakefield.3  “By  this 
disposition”  wrote  Malton  “we  can  make  a line  across  the  best 
part  of  this  Riding,  and  can  join  in  one  day  at  the  centre,  or  in 
two  to  march  to  the  right  or  left  in  an  entire  body,  by  which  we 
think  ourselves  capable  to  prevent  any  riots  or  insurrections  that 
so  near  an  approach  of  the  rebels  might  encourage.”  And  by 
moving  west  from  Leeds  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  the 
enemy’s  “detaching  any  small  parties  across  the  moors  for  plunder 
and  provisions.”4  The  regiments  were  marching  to  these  allotted 
positions  when  the  fear  gained  ground  that  the  Highland  army 
was  making  for  the  county  ; the  burgesses  of  Leeds  and  some 
West  Riding  deputy  lieutenants  now  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
give  their  opinion  on  the  best  disposition  of  the  defence.  A 
meeting  of  what  Irwin  called  the  “Leeds  Parliament”  was  called 
on  the  twenty-second,  independently  of  and  apparently  unknown 
to  Malton  and  his  officers  gathered  at  the  same  time  at  Pontefract.5 
This  meeting  resolved  that  in  view  of  the  threat  to  that  part  of 
the  Riding,  Leeds  was  the  best  rendezvous  for  all  the  Yorkshire 
forces  ; and  these  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  Archbishop  and 
the  Lords  Lieutenant.6  These  divided  councils  and  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  rebels  inevitably  led  to  confusion,  in  the 
midst  of  which  some  of  the  subsequent  events  are  not  entirely 
clear.  Irwin  appears  to  have  paid  no  heed  to  the  Leeds  request, 
nor  did  the  West  Riding  officers,  but  Darcy  responded.  After 
satisfying  himself  that  the  enemy  were  not  swinging  round  to 
march  across  Stainmore  into  his  country,  he  set  out  with  his  men 
for  Leeds,7  and  preparation  was  made  to  move  the  West  Riding 
regiment  from  that  town  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  troops.8 
The  North  Riding  men  reached  Knaresborough  where  Darcy  met 
with  some  difficulty  from  one  of  the  officers  who  disbanded  his 
company  on  his  own  authority  ;9  if  Darcy  did  reach  Leeds  the 

1 Malton  to  Lt. -General  Wentworth,  22ncl  Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 

2 Wade  left  Newcastle  on  the  twenty-fourth.  Ligonier’s  army  was 
“cantonned  from  Tam  worth  to  Stafford,  with  the  cavalry  at  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme’’  when  Cumberland  took  over  on  the  twenty-seventh  ; Itinerary 
of  Prince  Charles  . . .,  p.  28. 

3 Malton  to  Lt. -General  Wentworth,  22nd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton 
to  Newcastle,  23rd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P. 

1 Malton  to  Newcastle,  23rd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss.,  and  S.P. 

5 Malton  to  Darcy,  26th  Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 

6 Resolutions  of  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  WTest  Riding  and  Burgesses 
of  Leeds,  22nd  Nov.,  T.N.Mss.  7 Darcy  to  Malton,  23rd  Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 

8 Malton  to  Darcy,  26th  Nov.,  W.W.Mss. 

9 Darcy  to  Newcastle,  15th  Dec.,  S.P.,  Duncombe,  the  captain  of  one 
of  the  North  Riding  companies,  thought  that  it  was  a breach  of  agreement 
with  his  men  to  march  them  out  of  the  Riding,  and  therefore  dismissed 
them  at  Knaresborough. 
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danger  to  that  district  would  by  that  time  have  passed,  for  the 
rebels  were  moving  rapidly  away  from  the  borders  of  the  county 
before  the  end  of  the  month.1  There  was  some  renewal  of  ex- 
citement during  their  retreat  from  Derby  which  began  on  the 
sixth  of  December,  although  by  this  time  Wade  had  reached 
the  West  Riding,  and  Ligonier’s  army,  now  taken  over  by  Cum- 
berland, was  on  their  heels.2  One  of  the  wilder  rumours  and  its 
consequence  was  recounted  by  John  Hill  to  Hardwicke  : as  the 
rebels  passed  through  Manchester  someone  surmised  that  their 
direction  lay  across  Yorkshire  to  the  north-east  coast.  A message 
to  this  effect  was  read  from  the  pulpit  in  Scarborough,  anct  “away 
went  the  congregation  ...  to  enlist  immediately  as  volunteers  to 
clear  ditches,  repair  walls,  and  raise  ramparts  where  there  have 
been  no  footsteps  these  hundred  years.”3  But  as  the  Highlanders 
raced  for  the  border  such  terrors  were  soon  forgotten,  and  the 
disbanding  of  the  companies  was  already  being  discussed  as  they 
forded  the  Esk  on  the  twentieth  of  December. 

The  future  of  the  Yorkshire  forces  had  begun  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  the  middle  of  the  month  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  requested  Lords  Lieutenant  to  encourage 
recruiting  for  Wade’s  army  from  the  local  formations.4  Malton, 
satisfied  that  the  danger  to  the  county  was  passed  and  ready  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  that  had  kept  him  so  long  from  Grosvenor 
Square,  saw  in  Newcastle’s  proposal  an  opportunity  to  bring  the 
companies  to  an  end  and  at  the  same  time  render  a service  to  the 
government.  On  the  twentieth  of  December  he  proposed  to  a 
meeting  of  some  gentlemen  subscribers  at  Wakefield  that  a bountv 
be  offered  to  encourage  recruits,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  men  be 
dismissed  in  a few  days.5  But  his  plan  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  danger  was  not  yet  over,6  and  this  opinion  was  widely 
held  in  other  parts  of  Yorkshire.  The  North  Riding  was  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  a rebel  garrison  in  Carlisle  which  held  out 
until  the  end  of  the  year,7  and  in  the  East  Riding  there  were 
fears  of  landings  by  parties  of  the  enemy  on  the  coast.8  Irwin 
was  resolutely  opposed  to  disbanding,  and  on  Christmas  eve  he 
marched  his  companies  from  York  where  they  had  recently  been 
brought  together  for  a review,  and  distributed  them  at  points 

1 They  were  at  Wigan  on  the  twenty-eighth  and  Manchester  on  the 
twenty-ninth  ; Itinerary  of  Prince  Charles  . . .,  p.  27-29. 

2 Wade  was  at  Wetherby  on  the  fifth,  and  at  Wakefield  on  the  10th, 
Wade  to  Newcastle,  5th  Dec.,  and  11th  Dec.,  S.P. 

3 Hill  to  Hardwicke,  3rd  Jan.,  1745/6.  Add. Mss.,  35,598;  189/190. 

4 Recruiting  of  men  from  the  Yorkshire  forces  or  the  incorporation  of 
complete  companies  into  Wade’s  army  had  first  been  suggested  as  he 
advanced  from  Newcastle  in  pursuit  of  the  invaders  ; See  Lt. -General 
Wentworth  to  Malton,  29th  Nov.,  W.W.Mss.,  Newcastle  to  Lords  Lieutenant, 
13th  Dec.,  S.P.,  Newcastle  to  Wade,  14th  Dec.,  S.P. 

5 Malton  to  Newcastle,  20th  Dec.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton’s  scheme  for 
recruiting,  W.W.Mss. 

6 Malton  to  Archbishop  of  York,  23rd  Dec.,  W.W.Mss. 

7 Darcy  to  Newcastle,  17th  Dec.,  S.P. 

8 Irwin  to  Newcastle  27th  Dec.,  S.P.,  See  also  Archbishop  of  York  to 
Hardwicke,  23rd  Dec.,  E.H.R.,  Vol.  XIX,  736. 
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along  the  coast  from  Bridlington  to  Hull.1  He  explained  another 
of  his  objections  to  Malton’s  proposal  in  a letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop : “All  I will  say  is  that  had  that  hasty  step  been  taken  it 
would  have  given  a greater  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment than  anything  could  have  done.  Indeed  the  supposition  of 
its  having  been  intended  has  had  a bad  effect  in  that  many  well 
disposed  people  thought  it  unnecessary  to  pay  in  the  second  half 
of  the  subscription.’’2  The  Archbishop,  anxious  to  bring  affairs 
to  an  amicable  conclusion,  prompted  Hardwicke  to  suggest  that 
recruiting  might  go  on  without  finally  breaking  up  the  com- 
panies,3 and  at  the  same  time  tactfully  brought  about  a meeting 
of  the  three  Lords  Lieutenant  in  Pontefract  at  the  end  of  Dec- 
ember in  the  hope  that  they  would  agree  on  common  measures.4 
There,  after  some  argument,  Malton  had  to  accept  the  postpone- 
ment of  his  plans  ; it  was  decided  to  do  nothing  about  disbanding 
or  proposals  to  aid  recruiting  until  there  was  more  decisive  news 
from  Scotland  and  until  the  Receivers  had  met  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  county  fund.5  At  the  Bishopthorpe  meeting  in 
September  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  contributions  be  paid 
in  two  parts,  one  immediately,  and  the  other  at  the  request  of 
the  Lords  Lieutenant  ; advertisements  were  now  issued  calling 
in  the  remaining  part  of  the  subscription.6 

This  more  cautious  policy,  widely  supported  among  the 
gentlemen,  seemed  to  be  justified  when  in  January  the  pursuers 
under  General  Hawley  were  surprised  and  routed  by  the  clans 
at  Falkirk,  and  there  was  now  talk  of  continuing  the  companies 
for  two  or  even  three  months  longer.7  But  Falkirk  was  Jacobitism’s 
last  victory,  and  the  next  few  weeks  opened  the  final  phase  which 
ended  at  Culloden.  The  direction  of  affairs  in  Yorkshire  as  the 
county  defences  were  now  brought  to  an  end,  fell  largely  upon 
Archbishop  Herring.  On  the  recruiting  question,  he  wrote  to 
Hardwicke  : “I  am  quite  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  my 
meddling  in  these  military  matters,  but  as  one  Lord  Lieutenant 
is  in  London,  another  with  gout,  and  a third,  to  speak  plainty, 
sick  of  the  service,  all  differing  in  opinion,  and  all  referring  to 
me,  I will  do  my  best  with  my  Lord  Duke’s  and  your  Lordship’s 
instructions.”8  Resolutions  finally  agreed  upon  by  these  divergent 

1 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  27th  Dec.,  S.P. 

2 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  4th  Jan.,  1745/6,  S.P. 

3 Archbishop  of  York  to  Hardwicke,  two  letters  of  23rd  Dec.,  E.H.R., 
Vol.  XIX,  p.  736.  Newcastle  to  Irwin,  Malton,  and  Darcy,  all  of  the  27th 
Dec.,  S.P. 

4 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  4th  Jan.,  1745-6,  Archbishop  of  York  to  Hard- 
wicke, 1st  Jan.,  1745/6. 

5 Malton  to  Newcastle,  1st  Jan.,  1745/6.  Richard  Milnes  to  Irwin, 
1st  Jan.,  1745/6. 

6 York  Journal  or  the  Weekly  Advertiser,  7th  Jan.,  1745/6.  Resolutions 
of  the  Pontefract  Meeting,  30th  Dec.,  Add.  Mss.  ; 35,598  ; 163. 

7 Malton  to  Darcy,  22nd  Jan.,  1745/6,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to  Archbishop 
of  York,  23rd  Jan.,  W.W.Mss.,  Malton  to  Irwin,  23rd  Jan.,  T.N.Mss.,  and 
W.W.Mss. 

8 Archbishop  of  York  to  Hardwicke,  23rd  Jan.,  1745/6,  E.H.R.,  Vol. 
XIX,  p.  741.  Herring’s  opinion  of  Malton’s  inclinations  at  this  time  appears 
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authorities  under  Herring’s  guidance  were  issued  from  Bishop- 
tliorpe  on  the  tenth  of  February  ; they  ordered  the  immediate 
disbanding  of  the  companies,  and  from  the  balance  in  the  county 
fund  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  was  set  aside  to  en- 
courage volunteers  for  Wade  by  offering  a bounty  of  four  guineas.1 
Less  than  a quarter  of  this  sum  appears  to  have  been  so  used,2 
for  there  was  a general  dislike  among  the  men  of  being  “turned 
over  to  marching  regiments”  and  a natural  disinclination  “to 
quit  an  easy  comfortable  life  with  12  pence  per  day  for  severe 
discipline,  fatigue,  and  but  6 pence.”3  The  final  question — the 
disposal  of  the  surplus  of  more  than  nine  thousand  pounds  that 
finally  remained  from  the  subscription  of  thirty-one  thousand 
pounds — was  referred  to  a general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
take  place  at  York  in  April.4  Herring  feared  that  this  would  be  a 
“confused  and  angry”  meeting,  for,  as  he  explained  to  Malton  : 
“I  hear  the  assignment  of  the  money  is  likely  to  be  much  cavilled, 
and  that  a set  of  gentlemen  propose  the  appropriating  the  residue 
to  the  infirmary  at  York,  a measure  that  is  very  disagreeable  to 
the  Whig  gentlemen  in  the  county,  for  they  say  the  infirmary  is 
in  such  hands  that  it  has  been  and  always  will  be  made  a party 
jobb  of.”5  But  a sudden  revival  of  faction  was  avoided  by  the 
resolution  of  the  general  meeting  that  the  balance  be  held  by  the 
Lords  Lieutenant  until  the  Rebellion  was  finally  extinguished, 
and  then  returned  to  the  subscribers  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
tributions6— a solution  which  brought  some  satisfaction  to  every- 
body. 


to  be  justified  by  the  following  letter,  written  during  the  crisis  of  ‘the  long 
Administration’  ; “This  is  only  to  tell  you  I think  we  are  in  a most  miserable 
way.  The  whole  Whig  corps  is  throwing  up  their  places  ...  I hope  to  get 
rid  of  my  lieutenancy  in  the  crowd.”  Malton  to  Dr.  Griffiths,  11th  Feb., 
1745/6,  W.W.Mss. 

1 Resolutions  agreed  on  by  the  Lords  Lieutenant  Bishopthorpe,  10th 
Feb.,  W.W.Mss. 

2 Archbishop  of  York  to  Malton,  17th  Mar.,  1745/6. 

3 Irwin  to  Newcastle,  27th  Dec.,  S.P.,  Darcy  to  Malton,  20th  Dec., 
W.W.Mss. 

4 Accounts  of  the  Receivers,  W.W.  and  T.N.Mss.,  Darcy  to  Malton, 
19th  Jan.,  1745/6,  W.W.Mss.,  Archbishop  of  York  to  Malton,  11th  Jan., 
1745/6,  W.W.Mss.,  Irwin  to  Newcastle,  21st  Jan.,  1745/6,  S.P.,  Archbishop 
of  York  to  Winn,  31st  Jan.,  1745/6,  Add.Mss.;  35,598  ; 182/184. 

5 Archbishop  of  York  to  Malton,  17th  Mar.,  1745/6,  The  Tories,  in- 
cluding Burton  and  Drake  had  been  most  prominently  associated  with  the 
hospital  since  its  foundation.  James  Gee  to  Irwin,  25th  Mar.,  1745,  T.N.Mss., 
J.  Moyser  to  Irwin,  25th  Mar.,  1746,  T.N.Mss.,  Memorial  from  Hull,  29th 
Mar.,  1746,  T.N.Mss.  See  also  Archbishop  of  York  to  Hardwicke,  1st  Mar., 
1745/6,  Add.Mss.;  35,598  : 193. 

6 Sir  William  Lowther  to  Malton,  5th  April,  1745/6,  enclosing  resolu- 
tions of  the  York  General  Meeting,  W.W.Mss.  Archbishop  to  Irwin,  5th 
April,  1746,  Add.Mss.,  35,598  : 203. 


THE  CHANTRIES,  GUILDS,  OBITS  AND 
LIGHTS  OF  RICHMOND,  YORKSHIRE1 

By  Leslie  P.  Wenham,  M.A.,  M.Litt.,  M.Ed. 

Part  1.  Their  Suppression. 

Some  two  years  before  he  died  Henry  VIII  ordered  a survey 
to  be  made  of  ah  Chantries,  Colleges,  Free  Chapels,  Guilds, 
Fraternities,  Brotherhoods,  Salaries  in  Perpetuity  and  Hospitals 
in  the  kingdom.  The  portion  of  this  document  relating  to  the 
Borough  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire2  is  dated  14  February  1545/6 
and  names  only  two  chantries  there — that  of  St.  Anne  and  St. 
Katherine  in  the  Parish  Church  (incumbent  John  Brokhole)  and 
another — unnamed — in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas.  Richard 
Baldwin,  the  incumbent  of  the  latter,  is  described  as  saying  mass 
three  days  a week  in  the  chapel  within  that  Hospital  and  on  the 
other  three  days  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund  in  Anchorage  Hill, 
half  a mile  away. 

Henry  VIII  died  on  28th  January  1546/7.  A year  later 
another  survey  was  ordered  on  the  authority'  of  Edward  VI  and 
included  all  the  foundations  noted  in  Henry’s  survey,  except 
Hospitals  (though,  in  fact,  some  were  included)  and  added 
Deaneries,  Obits,  Anniversaries  and  Lights.  The  extract  relating 
to  Richmond3  is  dated  14  February  1547/8.  It  names  only  one 
chantry — the  St.  Anne  and  St.  Katherine  (incumbent  John 
Brokeholle)  in  the  Parish  Church  noted  above  ; an  obit  in  the 
same  church  founded  by  Thomas  Asby,  “laite  of  Richemonde” 
which  was  to  become  operative  “immediately  after  the  dethe  of 

1 The  following  abbreviations  are  used  : — 

Aug.  Off.  = Augmentation  Office. 

C = Chancery. 

Chant.  Cert.  = Chantry  Certificate. 

Clarkson  = Chris.  Clarkson,  History  of  Richmond  Yorks.  (1821). 

C.  P.  R.  = Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls. 

D.  N.  B.  = Dictionary  of  National  Biography . 

E.  = Exchequer.  /.  = folio.  m.  -----  membrane. 

P.  R.  O.  = Public  Record  Office.  proc.  = proceedings. 

O.  R.  = Queen’s  Remembrancer. 

Req.  = Court  of  Requests. 

Snr.  Soc.  = Publications  of  the  Surtees  Society. 

T.  R.  — Exchequer,  Treasurer  of  Receipt. 

Y.  A.  J.  = Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal. 

2 Chant.  Cert.  no.  66  (P.R.O.  E 301/66).  Printed  in  Sur.  Soc.  91,  140-2. 

3 Chant.  Cert.  no.  63  (P.R.O.  E 301/63).  Printed  in  Sur.  Soc.  92,  517-8. 
Aug.  Off.  Chant.  Cert.  no.  102  (P.R.O.  E 301/102) — incorrectly  called  no. 
108  in  Sur.  Soc.  92,  x and  Leach,  Eng.  Schools  at  the  Reformation,  64 — dated 
21  June  1548,  appears  to  be  an  abstract  or  summary  of  this  certificate  and 
to  have  been  used  to  determine  what  pensions,  grammar  schools  and  chapels 
were  to  be  maintained  by  the  Crown  after  their  dissolution  under  1 Edward 
VI.  It,  too,  mentions  Brokeholle  and  the  Chantry  of  St.  Anne  and  St. 
Katherine. 
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Elizabeth,  his  wife,  as  yet  lyving”1  and  “certayn  obittes”  also 
there  “belonging  to  the  dissolved  monastery  of  Sainct  Agatha”. 

Christopher  Clarkson,  the  historian  of  Richmond,  knew  of 
the  existence  of  many  more  chantries  &c.,  in  the  town  than  these 
and  recorded2  that  they  had  been  seized  “at  the  Reformation” 
by  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  Richmond  to  their  own  use.  He 
knew  further  that  these  “concealments”  brought  about  a dispute 
between  the  Crown  and  Borough  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
few  of  the  details.  Research  extending  over  many  years  at  the 
Public  Record  Office  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Waine  of  Caterham, 
Surrey,  has  brought  to  light  many  new  documents  relating  to 
these  incidents,  showing  them  to  have  been  both  involved  and 
prolonged.  This  unpublished  material  forms  the  basis  of  these 
articles. 


Rumours  of  Henry  VIII's  projected  survey  must  have 
reached  Richmond  some  time  before  his  commissioners  appeared 
in  the  town  in  February  1545/6  for,  on  8 December  1544, 3 the 
Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  (the  equivalent  of  the  modern  Corporation) 
had  anticipated  any  royal  seizure  by  taking  for  their  own  use 
the  property  of  most  of  the  chantries  and  obits  in  the  town  to- 
gether with  the  Chapels  of  St.  James  and  St.  Edmund.  Much  of 
the  property  appears  to  have  been  quickly  sold  to  private  pur- 
chasers. In  every  instance  these  seizures  were  made  with  the 
collusion  of  the  chantry  priest  concerned.  This  is  not  surprising 
as  each  incumbent  was  guaranteed  by  the  Town  a pension  equi- 
valent to  the  annual  stipend  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  from  His 
chantry.  Henry  VI IPs  reputation  held  out  no  such  certainty  if, 
and  when,  the  Crown  seized  them.  Further,  the  Town  did  not 
interfere  with  the  devotional  duties  associated  with  these  founda- 
tions. As  will  be  seen  later  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  all 
continued  at  least  as  late  as  1548  when  Edward  VI  finally  sup- 
pressed all  such  foundations  throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  may  be  asked — why  was  it  that  the  Town  did  not  seize 
all  the  chantries  and  obits  in  1544  ? Why  did  any  appear  in  the 
Chantry  Certificates  of  1546  and  1548  ? The  explanation  is 
simple.  As  shown  above,  the  only  foundations  to  escape  were  the 
Chantry  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Katherine  and  the  Easby  Obits  in 
the  Parish  Church,  and  the  Chantry  in  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Nicholas.4  In  all  these  three  instances  the  Town  dare  not  attack 
them  as  their  endowments  were,  in  1544,  administered  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Crown,  viz.  : — (i)  The  Chantry  of  St.  Anne 
and  St.  Katherine  had  as  its  sole  endowment  an  annuitv  of  £5 
paid  by  Whitby  Abbey.  This  Abbey  was  surrendered  in  1539 

1 As  the  condition  of  Asby’s  Will — -the  death  of  his  wife — had  not  taken 
place  at  the  time  of  the  royal  suppression  of  the  chantries  soon  after  this 
survey,  it  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  the  obit  was,  in  fact,  never 
founded. 

2 Clarkson,  187-9. 

3 The  date  is  established  from  documents  quoted  later. 

4 For  the  reason  given  in  footnote  1 above  the  Thomas  Asbv  Obit 
is  to  be  omitted. 
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and  after  that  date  the  annuity  had  continued  to  be  paid  by  the 
Crown,  (ii)  In  the  same  way,  after  the  dissolution  of  Easby  Abbey 
in  1535  the  obits  in  Richmond  Church,  hitherto  maintained  by 
that  House,  were  continued  by  the  Crown,  (iii)  In  the  case  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  Master- 
ship was  vested  in  the  Crown  and,  as  Chantry  and  Hospital 
property  seem  to  have  been  indistinguishable,  any  attempt  by 
the  Town  to  seize  the  former  would  have  been  discovered  im- 
mediately.1 

The  “concealed”  chantries  were,  however,  subsequently 
reported  to  the  Crown  in  this  document2: — 

To  the  right  worshipfull  Sir  Richarde  Sackvile 
Knight  Chancellor  of  the  kinges  Ma[jes]tes,  moste 
honorable  courte  of  the  Augment[ation]s,  and 
revenues  of  his  graces  crowne  and  to  the  Sur- 
veiours  of  the  same, 

Informe  the  your  goode  mastershipes  of  the  behalf  of 
the  kinges  Ma[jes]tie  your  Oratoure  Willm.  Whartone 
of  Richmonde  in  the  Countie  of  Yorke.  That  where  as 
all  Collegies,  Chantreis,  Fre  Chuppelles,  Brotherhodes, 
Guyldes,  Donatives,  perpetuities,  obites,  lampes  and  (sic) 
lightes  wth.  goodes,  Debtes,  ornamentes,  iewelles  ande 
plaite  to  any  of  them  belonginge,  ware  grantede  ande 
yeven  unto  the  kinges  highnes  by  acte  of  Parliament 
[1547/8]  holden  at  Westmr.  in  the  first  yere  of  his  moste  gracious 
Reign  as  by  the  said  acte  of  parliament  more  at  lenghe 
it  doth  appere.  So  it  is  that  there  is  concelede  in 
Richmonde  afforesaide  from  the  kinges  maiestie,  by 
Raff  goure,  Charles  Jonson,  James  Manne,  John  Ortone, 
Richard  Binkes,  Raff  Lyuevoraie  and  Richarde  tomp- 
sone  inhabitantes  and  Burgessis  of  the  saide  Richmonde 
thes  Chantreis  (comonlie  callede  by  that  name)  en- 
suenge,  viz  the  Chantre  of  the  Blissede  virgin  Marie,  the 
Chantre  of  Sainte  John  Baptiste,  the  Chantre  of  Seinte 
Thomas  thappostle,  the  Chantre  of  Seinte  Katherine, 
the  Chantre  of  the  trinitie  ande  the  Chantre  called 
seint  James  chantre,  to  the  wiche  did  belonge  certen 
londes  ande  Ten[emen]tes  of  the  yerelie  value  of 
xxviij  li.  over  and  besides  that  there  is  likewise  con- 
celede from  the  kinges  ma[jes]tie  by  the  saide  Raff 
goure  ande  others  certen  Obites  haveinge  londes  ande 
Ten[emen]tes  appointede  for  the  yerelie  doinge  of  the 
same.  In  consideracon  whereof  yt  mave  please  yo[u]r 
goode  M[aste]rshipes,  to  graunte  the  kinges  maiesties 

1 Clarkson,  252,  said  that  the  Hospital  was  surrendered  in  1534/5.  As 
will  be  shown  in  Part  2 of  this  work  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  mistaken.  It  seems  to  have  been  dissolved  in  1548  and  refounded 

in  1551. 

2 P.R.O.  E 321/5/35  (Proc.  Court  of  Augmentations).  The  document 
consists  of  a single  membrane. 
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Lfs  [Letters]  of  Comission  addressed  to  certen  persones 
whome  ye  shall  thinke  moste  mete,  to  inquere  ande 
certefie  the  truethe  to[u]chinge  the  premissis,  ande 
likewise  to  graunte  unto  your  saide  oratour  in  re- 
compence  of  his  travaile  ande  costes  the  preferment 
of  the  saide  chantreis  &c.  Ande  thus  yo[u]r  said  orat[ou]r 
shall  pray  for  yo[u]r  most  longe  lyves  in  worshipe  to 
endure. 

Whartone. 

The  document  is  undated,  but  must  have  been  written 
between  1549 — the  year  of  Sac  vile’s  knighthood1 — and  the  death 
of  Edward  VI  (6  July  1553).  It  names  no  obits  but,  as  far  as  the 
chantries  are  concerned,  forms  a valuable  addition  to  the  Chantry 
Certificates.  Nothing  is  known  of  William  Wharton  except  that 
in  1560  he  described  himself  as  “of  Richmond,  gent.,  age  about 
38”. 2 

From  the  following  set  of  questions  and  answers  taken  from 
a voluminous  inquiry3  (of  which  much  more  later)  held  at  Rich- 
mond on  9 April  1560,  it  seems  that  Wharton’s  request  for  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  was  granted  by  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Requests.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  Commission  and,  up 
till  now,  no  documents  relating  to  it  have  come  to  light  in  the 

Answer. 

1.  To  the  first  interrogatory, 
John  Swandell  deposes  that 
he  did  put  in  a bill  of  informa- 
tion to  Sir  Richard  Sacvile  Kt. 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Aug- 
mentations and  Revenues  of 
the  Crown  against  the  Bailiffs 
and  Burgesses  of  the  town  of 
Richmonde  for  the  lands  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed  to  the 
value  of  £30.  or  thereabouts 
in  the  7th  year  of  the  late 
King  of  famous  memory. 

2.  He  says  that  Mr.  Chris. 
Wray  did  draw  the  bill. 


1 D.N.B.  1,  95.  He  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Aug- 
mentations 24  August  1548. 

2 This  fact  is  obtained  from  a document  to  be  considered  later. 

3 These  questions  and  answers  are  mm.  4 and  5 of  P.R.O.  Req.  2/89/9 
'(see  infra  p.  102  & f.)  which  covers  the  whole  enquiry. 

4 These  Questions  and  Answers  are  abstracted. 


Public  Record  Office. 

Question.4 

— ^ 1.  Whether  did  you  at  Easter 
term  in  the  7th  year  of  the 
late  King  Edward  VI  put  in 
an  information  unto  Sir  Rich- 
ard Sacvile  Kt.  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Court  of  Aug- 
mentations against  the  Bailiffs 
and  Burgesses  of  Richmond 
for  concealing  certain  lands 
and  tenements  there  to  the 
value  of  £30  by  year  ? 


2.  Whether  did  Christofer 
Wraye  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  gent., 
draw  and  frame  the  said  in- 
formation ? 
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Question. 

3.  Whether  did  you  bring 
with  you  to  London  one  letter 
directed  to  Mr.  Tankard  of 
Boroughbridge,  Esq.,  then 
being  at  London,  from  the 
Bailies  and  Burgesses  of  Rich- 
mond for  the  better  setting 
forth  of  your  practice  for  a 
Commission  to  be  obtained  at 
that  time  and  to  get  a super- 
sedeas, also  that  a Commission 
procured  by  Wm.  Wharton 
against  the  said  bailies  and 
Burgesses  for  opening  of  the 
said  concealed  lands  should 
not  be  certified  nor  take 
effect  ? 


4.  Who  did  give  and  disburse 
unto  you  such  sums  of  money 
as  you  did  employ  and  bestow 
for  the  acquiring  and  obtain- 
ing of  the  said  Commission 
together  with  the  said  super- 
sedeas and  for  your  charges 
and  expenses  also  and  how 
much  was  the  said  sum  ? 

5.  What  was  the  let  that  you 
did  not  proceed  therein  ac- 
cordingly and  what  was  the 
occasion  thereof  and  whether 
by  especial  warrant  from  Sir 
Richard  Sacvile  your  pro- 
ceeding took  not  effect  ? 


Answer. 

3.  He  says  that  he  did  de- 
liver a letter  to  Mr.  Tankard 
from  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses 
of  Richmonde  for  to  procure 
a supersedeas  for  'the  staying] 
of  a Commission  which  was 
granted  to  one  Wm.  Wharton 
for  the  inquiry  of  the  said 
concealed  lands  and  for  as 
much  as  then  this  deponent 
could  not  get  a supersedeas 
granted  for  the  stay  of  the  said 
Commission  then  this  depo- 
nent did  also  exhibit  a bill  to 
the  said  Sir  Richard  Sacvile 
for  another  Commission  by 
the  advice  of  such  learned 
men  as  was  counsel  with  the 
town  whereupon  they  thought 
to  have  had  “frenshipe”  by 
the  Inquiry  albeit  the  same 
was  stayed  and  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  effect. 

4.  He  says  that  he  had  about 
five  marks  of  the  town  for  his 
charges  in  and  about  this 
business  and  affair. 


5.  He  says  that  Sir  Richard 
Sacvile  did  stay  the  said 
commission  by  his  command- 
ment for  what  cause  he  can 
not  tell. 

(by  me)  Jhon  Swadel. 


From  this  it  appears  that  John  Swadel1  of  St.  Martins  near 
Richmond,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses,  at- 
tempted in  the  Easter  Term  7 Edward  VI  (19  April— IS  May  1553) 

1 He  may  have  been  a relative  of  one  Richard  Swadell  who  was  one  of 
a number  of  gentlemen  who  took  the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  Roger  Burgh 
of  Catterick  who  died  in  December  1574.  “The  Swaldells  were  a very 
respectable  family,  and  had  been  for  many  generations  connected  with  the 
family  of  Burgh.”  (Raine,  Sur.  Soc.  26,  246  & n.  .See  also  Y.A.J.  xvii  273). 
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to  obtain  a supersedeas  to  stay  Wharton’s  commission  and  put 
in  a bill  for  a counter-commission.  This  latter,  rather  than 
Wharton’s  original  commission  seems  to  be  the  commission 
“stayed”  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  reign  of  the  next  sovereign — the  Catholic  Queen  Mary 
(1553-8) — was  obviously  an  impolitic  time  for  pressure  on 
Wharton’s  part  and  the  matter  of  his  petition  and  of  his  com- 
mission appears  to  have  lain  dormant.  However,  Elizabeth  was 
soon  aware  of  these  concealments  for,  early  in  her  reign,  on 
18  J anuary  1559/60  she  granted  all  these  “concealed”  lands  in 
Richmond  to  Sir  George  Howard1: — 

[18  J an.  1559/60]  Grant  in  fee  simple,  for  his  service,  to  George 

Howard,  knight,  master  of  the  armoury,  of 
concealed  lands  (tenants  named2)  as  follows, — 

(1)  ; (2) 3;  (3)  lands  in  Riche- 

mond  co.  York,  late  of  the  chantries  of  Our 
Lady  (John  More,  clerk,  priest),  St.  John 
Baptist  (William  Loftus,  clerk,  priest),  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Trinity  (John  Acrigge,  clerk,  priest),  St. 
Catherine  (Gabriel  Loftus,  clerk,  priest)  and 
the  Trinity  (Ralph  Mackres,  clerk,  priest),  all 
in  the  church  there,4  and  the  chantry  of  St. 
James  in  a street  called  Bargate  there 
(Anthony5  Taylour,  clerk,  priest)  and  obits  in 
the  church  for  Thomas  Collynne,  John  Walton, 
Thomas  Lee,  John  Carleton,  Michael  Metcalf, 
William  Thorneton,  John  Copland,  Thomas 
Askewith,  William  Spense,  late  rector  of 
Crofte,  Thomas  Ste vinson  and  the  brethren  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Guild  in  Richmond  ; 
(4)  and  others Yearly  value  (1)  . . . ; 

(2)  ; (3)  81.  11s.  4d.6;  (4)  . . . . To  hold  as 
of  the  manor  of  Estgrenewiche  in  socage. 
Issues  from  Michaelmas  last. 

Besides  confirming  Wharton’s  chantries  this  grant  gives  a valuable 
list  of  obits. 

Very  soon  afterwards  one  Thomas  Warcoppe7  bargained  to 

1 C.P.R.  2 Eliz.  pt.  4,  307-8.  (P.R.O.  C 66/951  m.  12). 

2 Actually  the  names  of  the  tenants  are  not  given. 

3 (1),  (2)  and  (4)  later  relate  to  properties  in  other  parts  of  England. 

4 Incorrect  ; the  chantries  of  Our  Lady,  St.  John  and  St.  Catherine 
(called  St.  Katherine  elsewhere  in  these  documents)  were  in  the  Parish 
Church  ; those  of  St.  Thomas  and  Trinity  in  Holy  Trinity  Chapel  in  the 
Market  Place. 

5 A mistake  ; his  Christian  name  was  Arthur,  see  infra  p.  102. 

6 Why  this  amount  when  Wharton’s  Petition  gives  the  value  as  £28? 
Presumably  a copyist’s  error. 

7 He  may  be  identified  with  a Thomas  Warcoppe  of  Smerdale  in  West- 
moreland who  is  mentioned  in  the  Will,  dated  17  Nov.  1567,  of  Elizabeth 
Layburne,  his  sister.  (Sur.  Soc.  26,  212-3  where  a short  note  on  the  family 
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buy  the  property  from  Howard  but  Richmond  refused  him  entry 
to  it.  Warcoppe  took  his  case  to  the  Court  of  Requests  some 
time  before  February  1559/601;  Richmond  replied  with  its  version 
of  the  case2  and,  on  15  February  1559/60  a Commission  of  Inquiry, 
consisting  of  Sir  Henry  Gates,  Walter  Strickland  and  John 
Harbert  was  instituted.3 

The  chantries  and  their  incumbents  listed  by  Warcoppe  in 
this  petition  are — with  only  slight  textual  alterations — identical 
with  those  given  above  in  Howard's  Grant.  One  error  is  repeated, 
e.g.  the  Trinity  Chantry  is  again  described  as  being  in  the  Parish 
Church,  while  another  is  amended,  e.g.  the  name  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  Chantry  of  St.  James  in  the  Chapel  in  Bargate  is  altered 
from  “Anthony  Taylour’’  to  “Arthur  Taylour”.  Of  the  obits  the 
“Thomas  Stevinson”  of  Howard's  Grant  is  omitted  altogether 
(almost  certainly  a copyist’s  error),  while  the  “Thomas  Collynne” 
of  the  former  is  amended  to  “Thomas  C-owlynge’’  in  the  latter. 

In  their  “Aunswere”  Richmond,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
denied  the  allegations  but  put  up  a very  weak  case  in  reply.  They 
attempted  to  switch  attention  from  the  chantry  and  obit  property 
(about  which  they  must  have  been  fearful  of  the  findings  of  an 
inquiry)  to  other  property  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case, 
e.g.  one  of  the  five  items  which  they  listed  as  under  dispute — 
none  of  which  Warcoppe  mentions — was  “tow  closses  of  medowe 
called  the  Fryers  closses  conteyninge  by  estymacion  twelve 
acres’’.  This  was  never  chantry  property  but  had  belonged  to 
the  House  of  the  Richmond  Greyfriars  (dissolved  1537). 

Numerous  and  detailed  depositions  were  taken  at  Richmond 
on  9 and  10  April  1560  before  Gates,  Strickland  and  Harbert, 
the  three  Commissioners  named  in  the  endorsement  of  Warcoppe’s 
petition.  The  document  found  in  the  Public  Record  Office4  cover- 
ing this  inquisition  consists  of  five  large  membranes  containing 
this  information 


i) 

ii)  m.  1 

iii) 

iv)  mm.  2,  3 and  4 

v)  m.  5 


The  endorsement. 

12  interrogatories  relating  to  Warcoppe’s 
petition. 

5 interrogatories  relating  to  Wharton’s 
original  petition.5 

Depositions  from  12  witnesses  called  by  the 
Crown  on  the  Warcoppe  interrogatories. 
Swadel’s  answers  to  the  Wharton  inter- 
rogatories.5 


is  to  be  found).  The  same  man  is  named  in  two  other  Wills,  dated  1 Nov. 
1543  and  14  Feb.  1557  respectively  (op.  cit.,  45-6  and  106).  St.  Agatha’s 
Abbey,  Easby,  had  extensive  properties  in  Garsdale  and  district  ; at  the 
Dissolution  one  “George  Warcop,  Bailiff  of  divers  townships”  was  re- 
ceiving from  the  Abbey  in  wages  26s.  8d.  a year.  ( Ministers  Accounts  S.C. 
6 Henry  VIII  7454  m.  3d.). 

1 P.R.O.  Req.  2/74/69  mm.  2 and  3.  (Two  copies  exist). 

2 ibid.,  m.  1.  3 ibid.,  Endorsement  on  m.  2. 

4 P.R.O.  Req.  2/89/9. 

3 Already  reproduced  on  pp.  99-100. 
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vi)  List  of  four  inhabitants  of  Richmond  named 

to  appear  later  before  the  Court  of  Requests. 

vii)  Depositions  from  15  witnesses  called  on 

behalf  of  the  Borough  of  Richmond. 

(i) 

The  endorsement  reads  : — 

Warcop  armiger  versus  Ballivos  et  alios  de  Richemont 
in  comitatu  ebor.  not  publisshed 

To  the  quenes  most  excellent  maiestie  in  her  highnes 
most  honorable  courte  of  Requestes  yeve  thes  inter  Warcope 
querentem  inhabitantes  de  Richemont  in  Comitatu  Ebor. 

The  Deposicions  of  certeyn  persons  examyned  betwene 
Thomas  Warcoppe  one  of  your  highnes  gentlemen  pencioners 
of  thone  partie,  plantif,  and  the  bailyfes  and  Burgesses 
of  the  towne  of  Richemond  in  the  countie  of  Yorke  defendants 
upon  certyn  interogatories  herinclosed,  by  vertue  of  your 
maiesties  commyssion  dyrected  to  us  Henry  gate  knyght 
Walter  Strykeland  and  John  harbert  Esquiers. 

(ii) 

The  12  interrogatories  on  Warcoppe’s  petition  read  : — 1 

1.  What  Chantries,  Guilds,  Fraternities,  Donatives, 
Perpetuities,  Stipendiary  Priests  for  life  were  there 
in  the  parish  of  Richmond  ? 

2.  What  possessions  had  these  chantries  &c.  5 years 

[1542/3]  before  the  Act  1 Edward  VI  ? 

3.  What  were  the  names  of  the  incumbents  ? 

4.  Who  received  the  profits  at  the  time  specified  in  2 
above  ? 

5.  Who  were  the  founders  ? Where  are  the  deeds  ? 

6.  Have  any  incumbents  made  leases  of  such  lands  in 
the  parish  of  Richmond  ? 

7.  Did  any  incumbent  by  such  a lease  or  otherwise  take 
rents  of  such  lands  since  the  time  specified  in  2 
above  ? 

8.  Has  any  incumbent  been  paid  any  annuity  by  the 
Chamberlains  since  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses 
entered  into  these  lands  ? By  what  order  ? Date  ? 

9.  How  was  the  incumbent  called  ? 

10.  What  were  the  names  of  the  tenants  of  such  lands 
who  have  paid  money  to  the  priests  since  the  time 
specified  in  2 above  ? 

11.  What  valuables,  money,  lead  and  bells  belonged  to 
the  said  chantries  &c.  ? What  was  their  value  ? 
By  whose  order  were  they  removed  and  how  long 
ago  ? 

12.  What  Obits,  Lamps,  Wax  Rolls  for  ever  were  there  ? 
Who  gave  them  ? In  whose  hands  are  they  now  ? 

1 'these  are  abstracted. 
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Space  makes  a detailed  recital  of  the  depositions  impossible 
here.  Where  of  value,  the  information  contained  in  them  is  em- 
bodied in  the  accounts  of  the  individual  chantries  which  form 
Part  2 of  this  work.  The  names2  and  descriptions  of  the  13  de- 
ponents called  by  the  Crown  were  as  follows  : — 

l*3  William  Wharton  of  Richmond,  gent.,  aged  about  38. 
2*  William  Loftus,  clerk,  last  incumbent  of  the  Chantry 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Parish  Church,  aged  74. 
3*  Arthur  Taylor,  clerk,  last  incumbent  of  the  Chapel 
and  Chantry  of  St.  James,  aged  about  58. 

4.  Richard  Beck  of  Brignal,  yeoman,  aged  30. 

5*  Edmond  Beck  of  Richmond,  tailor,  aged  about  74. 
6.  William  Walker  of  Richmond,  chaplain,  aged  72. 

7*  George  Smythson  of  South  Cowton,  near  Croft,  last 
incumbent  of  the  Chantry  of  St.  Katherine  in  Richmond 
Church,  aged  50. 

8*  Thomas  Cornay  of  Richmond,  merchant,  aged  39. 
9*  Edward  Cornay  of  Richmond,  capper,  aged  about  50. 
10*  Robert  Taylor  of  Richmond,  capper,  aged  about  60. 
11*  James  Ingramson  of  Richmond,  tailor,  aged  about  60. 
12.  William  Nelson  of  Richmond,  tanner,  aged  40. 

13*  Raif  Smith  of  Richmond,  tailor,  aged  41. 

(vi) 4 

1 he  original  reads  : — 

We  have  also  appointed  to  appear  before  your  Highness 
in  your  grace’s  Court  of  Requests  in  the  quindene  of  Easter 
next  coming  to  answer  the  premisses — Charles  Johnson, 
Arthur  Johnson,  James  Man  and  Symonde  Heghinton 
Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  Richmond  town  on  pain  of  every 
of  them  100  li.  according  to  your  Highness  Commission. 

(vii) 

The  depositions  of  the  15  witnesses  called  by  the  Town 
are,  without  exception,  sketchy  and  contain  little  or  nothing 
which  adds  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Richmond  chantries. 
In  nine  cases,  for  instance,  the  answer  to  all  12  interrogatories 
reads  : "Knows  nothing”.  The  names5  and  descriptions  of  these 
deponents  were  : — 

1.  John  Othwait  of  Richmond,  carpenter,  aged  74. 

2.  John  Bakhous  of  Richmond,  capper,  aged  74. 

3.  Tlios.  Harrison  of  Richmond,  weaver,  aged  60. 

4.  William  Willimson,  tailor,  aged  60. 

5.  Richard  Buckle  of  Richmond,  capper,  aged  50. 

1 (iii)  is  reproduced  on  pp.  99-100. 

2 T'he  spelling  of  the  names  is  given  as  in  the  original. 

3 The  significance  of  the  asterisk  is  explained  later. 

4 (v)  is  reproduced  on  pp.  99-100. 

5 The  spelling  of  the  names  is  given  as  in  the  original. 
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6.  Roger  Wray  of  Richmond,  serving-man,  aged  60. 

7.  William  Cowlyng  of  Richmond,  lorimer,  aged  34. 

8.  Thomas  Scott  of  Richmond,  tanner,  aged  52. 

9.  Thomas  Huchonson. 

10.  Raif  Ewbanke. 

11.  Raif  Cowlynge. 

12.  Parker  of  Brignal. 

13.  Robert  Trotter  of  Richmond,  glover,  aged  40. 

14.  Galfride  Warde  of  Richmond,  pewderer,  aged  60. 

15.  John  Wynde  of  Richmond,  glover,  aged  32. 

As  a result  of  this  inquiry  the  Crown  brought  an  action 
against  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  for  intrusion  into  the  ex-chantry 
lands.  The  case  began  before  the  Court  of  Requests  on  1 May 
1560,  but  was  quickly  transferred  to  the  Exchequer  Court  where  it 
opened  ten  days  later.  It  was  heard  before  this  Court  in  London 
and  the  Assizes  in  York  ; judgment  was  not  delivered  until  Easter 
1563.  A detailed  account  of  the  hearing  is  extant1  together  with  an 
abstract2.  Unless  otherwise  stated  the  extracts  which  follow 
are  taken  from  the  former. 


Exchequer 
Court  1560. 
Easter 


m.  Ciiij  (i) 
[1560] 


[1547/8] 


[lo48] 


On  1 1 May,  Gilbert  Gerrard,  attorney  general, 
said  that  20  messuages,  200  acres  of  land,  60 
acres  of  meadow,  200  acres  of  pasture,  100  acres 
of  moor,  with  appurtenences  in  Richmond,  co. 
York.,  now  or  lately  in  the  separate  tenure,  or  oc- 
cupation of  Ralph  Goore,  Ed.  Mylner,  Thomas 
Ubancke,  Ralph  Ubancke,  Thomas  Willance, 
Robert  Herbert,  Ralph  Storer,  William  Aslakeby, 
esquire(s),  John  Walker,  Richard  Kaye,  William 
Nicolson,  James  Bynkes,  Cuthbert  Huchonson, 
James  Clerkeson,  Christopher  Gretehed,  Thomas 
Dent,  William  Loftus  clerk,  and  lately  part  of 
the  possessions  of  diverse  chantries  or  guilds  in  the 
‘villata’  of  Richmond  came  into  the  possession  of 
Edward  VI  by  a Statute  of  I Edward  VI  and  he 
was  seized  thereof  in  his  domain  as  of  fee  ; the 
property  went  to  Mary,  and  then  to  Elizabeth,  and 
is  now  and  ought  to  be  in  her  possession,  by  reason 
of  the  said  act,  as  appears  by  records  in  the 
Exchequer. 

On  1 May,  2 Edward  VI,  Charles  Johnson, 
Simon  Heighington,  Ralph  Acridge,  Thomas 
Ubancke,  Ralph  Goore,  Arthur  Johnson,  Thomas 
Cooke,  Cuthbert  Huchonson,  Richard  Bynkes, 
James  Manne,  Alan  Acrige,  Richard  Mylner, 


1 Q.R.  Memoranda  Roll,  Communia.  (P.R.O.  E 159/341). 

2 Entry  Book  of  Decrees  and  Orders  Series  1,  Book  A.  (P.R.O.  E 123/1  A). 
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Exchequer  Lawrence  Moyses,  John  Sympson,  John  Tysdell, 
Court  1560  and  William  Heighinson,  intending  to  dis-inherit 

the  Crown,  entered  and  intruded  upon  the  royal 
possession  and  have  taken  the  issues  and  profits 
until  now,  to  the  value  of  £420.  6s.  8d. 

They  have  also  taken  five  ‘chalyces  of  Syluer’, 
of  the  value  of  £6  each,  and  diverse  ‘Albes  Tunycles 
and  vestimentes’,  value  £10,  and  six  fothers  of 
lead,  value  £60,  from  goods  and  chattels  lately 
appertaining  to  the  said  chantries  and  guilds, 
away  from  the  possession  of  Edward  VI,  and  have 
converted  them  to  their  own  use,  not  answering 
for  them  to  Edward  VI  or  to  Mary. 

They  still  take  the  issues  of  the  property  to 
their  own  use. 

The  attorney  general  asks  that  they  shall 
appear  in  Court  to  answer  the  Queen  for  the  con- 
tempt, and  for  the  profits  received,  and  for  the 
chalices,  ornaments,  vestments  and  lead  detained. 

It  is  agreed  that  they  shall  be  attached  to 
answer  and  the  sheriff  is  instructed  to  attach  them 
[24  May  1560]  to  appear  on  the  morrow  of  Ascension  in  this  Term. 

On  17  May,  before  that  date,  Charles  Johnson, 
Arthur  Johnson,  Simon  Heighington  and  James 
Manne1  were  in  Court,  were  called  by  the  Barons 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet.  They  were  brought 
to  the  Bar  by  the  Warden  of  the  prison  and  bailed, 
viz  Charles  Johnson  by  Arthur  Johnson  and  Simon 
Heighington  ; Arthur  Johnson  by  Charles  Johnson 
and  Simon  Heighington  ; Simon  Heighington  by 
Charles  Johnson  and  James  Manne;  James  Manne 
by  Charles  Johnson  and  Simon  Heighington. 
They  were  delivered  from  prison. 

The  other  defendants  appeared  by  their  attor- 
ney, Thomas  Fanshawe,  admitted  by  the  grace 
of  the  Court. 

All  pleaded  that  the  information  was  in- 
sufficient in  law  and  that  they  were  not  guilty 

1 These  were  the  four  “appointed”  at  the  inquiry  {supra,  p.  104)  to 
appear  before  the  Court  of  Requests.  The  Appearance  Book  of  the  Court 
of  Requests  (PRO  Req.  1/106) — in  an  appalling  condition — has  this  entry  : — 

[1560]  1 May,  2nd  Eliz. 

Arthur  Johnson,  Charles  Johnson,  James  Man  and  Simon 
Heighington  appeared  personally  &c.  by  mandate  of  the 
Commissioners  elected  in  the  case  in  dispute  between  Thomas 
Warcoppe,  Esq.  plaintiff  and  the  aforesaid  Arthur,  Charles 
James  and  Simon,  and  a day  is  given  to  them  to  answer  the 
[3  May  1560]  bill  on  Friday  next  and  thus  they  are  commanded  not  to  go 
away,  &c.  but  to  appear,  &c. 

It  would  seem  that  the  case  was  transferred  from  the  Court  of  Requests 
to  the  Exchequer  Court  where  it  opened  a few  days  later — 11  May  1560. 
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of  contempt  ; they  placed  themselves  upon  a 
jury.  The  attorney  general  did  the  same. 

m.  Ciiij  (iv)  As  to  the  entry  and  intrusion,  they  say  that 

[1544]  on  8 December,  36  Henry  VIII,  the  burgesses  of 

Richmond,  being  seized  of  the  property  in  their 
domain  as  of  fee,  leased  it  among  other  things  at 
farm  to  William  Blaides  and  Richard  Thompson, 
among  others  for  16  years  at  £32.  Is.  lOd  a year, 
by  their  writing,  sealed  with  their  common  seal, 
dated  at  Richmond,  8 December,  36  Henry  VIII, 
Blaides  and  Thompson  entered  upon  the  property 
and  the  defendants,  as  their  servants  and  by  their 
command,  similarly  entered  upon  the  property  on 
that  date,  and  have  continued  in  possession,  and 
have  received  the  issues  to  the  use  of  Blaides  and 
Thompson. 

They  deny  that  : — 

any  of  the  property  was  ever  part  of  the  possessions 
of  any  chantry  or  guild  in  Richmond,  in  the  way 
and  form  put  forward  in  the  information  ; or  was 
by  any  means  assigned  to  sustain  any  priest  in 
perpetuity  or  any  priest  for  a term  of  years,  con- 
tinuing during  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
statute  for  the  dissolution  of  chantries,  etc.,  or  to 
sustain  any  anniversary  or  obit  or  any  similar 
thing  or  intention  or  purpose  or  light  or  lamp  or 
church  or  chapel  to  continue  for  ever  ; or  that  it 
came  or  should  have  come  to  Edward  or  Mary  or 
the  Queen,  as  supposed  or  in  any  other  way,  or  was 
held  by  Edward,  or  came  or  should  have  come  to 
Mary  or  the  Queen,  or  is  or  by  law  ought  to  be  in 
the  Queen’s  hands  by  the  said  act  or  otherwise,  as 
supposed  ; or  that  there  is  any  record,  other  than 
this  information,  to  show  that  it  was  or  ought  to 
be  in  the  Queen’s  hands  on  1 1 May,  by  the  said  act 
or  otherwise,  as  supposed.  This  they  are  prepared 
to  verify. 

As  to  the  chalices,  albs,  vestments,  and  orna- 
ments, they  say  that  none  of  them  took  any  of 
them.  They  place  themselves  upon  a jury. 

The  attorney  general  does  the  same. 

m.  Ciiij  (ii)  As  to  the  lead,  while  not  acknowledging  that 

it  amounts  to  six  fothers,  they  say  that  the  bur- 
gesses were  seized  in  their  domain  as  of  fee  in  two 
chapels  built  on  the  land  of  the  borough  in  the 
borough  and  the  chapels  were  roofed  with  lead  and 
the  burgesses  leased  them  for  sixteen  years  to 
William  Blaides  and  Richard  Thompson  by  their 
writing,  sealed  with  their  common  seal,  dated 
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[1544J 

[1548] 


m.  Ciiij  (2d.) 


8 December,  36  Henry  VIII,  Blaides  and  Thompson 
took  possession  and,  on  8 November,  2 Edward  VI, 
the  defendants,  as  their  servants  and  by  their 
command,  took  the  lead  to  the  use  of  Blaides  and 
Thompson. 

They  deny  that  : 

the  lead  appertained  to  any  chantry  or  guild  ; that 
they  took  it  out  of  the  possession  of  Edward  VI,  or 
that  he  was  possessed  of  it. 

This  they  are  prepared  to  verify,  and  they  ask 
judgment  and  to  be  dismissed. 

The  attorney  general  says  that  they  did  enter 
and  intrude  upon  the  possession  of  Edward,  Mary, 
and  the  Queen  in  the  property  and  have  taken  the 
issues  and  profits.  He  denies  that  the  burgesses 
made  the  lease. 

He  says  that  they  took  the  chalices  etc.  and 
converted  them  to  their  own  use. 

He  denies  that  the  burgesses  were  seized  of 
the  two  chapels  and  made  the  lease. 

He  asks  that  they  be  convicted  of  intrusion 
and  the  Queen  be  restored  to  possession. 

The  defendants  say  as  they  said  before  and 
place  themselves  upon  a jury. 

Let  there  be  an  inquisition.1 

The  case  had  now  lasted  9 months  ; it  was  to  drag  on  for 
another  26.  The  reasons  for  this  delay  form  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  difficulties  of  administering  justice  in  the  north  in 
Elizabethan  times.  Early  in  1561  the  Exchequer  Court  ordered 
“the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  to  summon  a jury  of  eighteen,  knights 
and  others,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond’'  to  London  to 
consider  the  case.  On  four  successive  occasions  this  order  was 
made  and  on  each  one  the  Sheriff  made  no  return.  He  was  then 
instructed  to  distrain  the  requisite  number  of  jurors  to  appear  at 
York  before  the  Justices  of  Assize  on  28  July  1561.  At  three  suc- 
cessive sessions  of  the  Assizes  an  insufficient  number  of  jurors 
was  forthcoming.  Not  until  Michaelmas  1562  could  a jury- 
acceptable  to  both  sides  in  the  dispute — be  impanelled  to  decide 
the  matter.  The  Justices  then  sent  the  following  report  to  the 
Exchequer  Court. 

m.  Cix  (d.)  Before  Nicholas  Powtrell,  sergeant  at  law, 

and  John  Welshe,  sergeant  at  law,  Justices  of 
Assize  in  co.  York,  at  the  Castle  of  York,  the 

1 This  is  elaborated  in  the  Entry  Book  of  Decrees  and  Orders  thus 
f.  12.  [10  February  1561].  It  is  ordered  by  the  Court  that  a Commission 

be  made  to  inquire  for  the  Queen  for  lands  concealed  in  Rich- 
mond, to  Henry  Gates,  knt.,  John  Vaughan,  Walter  Stryklond, 
John  Herbert,  esquires,  James  Phyllyps,  William  Lekinge, 
gents.,  William  Wycliff  and  George  Conyers,  to  be  returned 
within  a month  of  Easter  next. 
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[1544] 


[1544] 

[1548] 


Exchequer 
Court  1563. 
Easter 


Defendants  came  by  their  attorney,  the  jurors  came, 
and  Robert  Sherburne  appeared  for  the  Queen. 

The  jurors  were  sworn. 

The  jurors  say  that  : — 

None  of  the  defendants  entered  or  intruded 
upon  the  possession  of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  or  the 
Queen  ; the  burgesses  were  seized  of  the  property 
to  themselves  and  their  successors  in  their  domain 
as  of  fee  and  leased  it  on  8 December,  36  Henry 
VIII,  as  the  defendants  alleged  ; 

none  of  the  property  was  part  of  the  possessions 
of  any  chantry  or  guild  in  the  'villa’  of  Richmond 
or  in  any  way  assigned  to  find  or  sustain  any  priest 
or  priests  for  a term  of  years  continuing  and  en- 
during at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute  for 
the  dissolution  of  chantries,  etc.  or  to  sustain  any 
anniversary  or  obit  or  anything  similar  or  any 
light  or  lamp  in  any  church  or  chapel  for  ever  ; 

none  of  the  property  came  or  ought  to  come  to 
the  hands  of  Edward,  Mary  or  the  present  Queen  by 
the  aforesaid  act  or  otherwise  ; Edward  was  not 
seized  of  it  nor  did  it  come  to  Mary  or  the  present 
Queen  and  it  is  not  nor  ought  it  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  Queen  by  the  aforesaid  act  or  other- 
wise ; 

none  of  the  defendants  took  or  converted  to 
his  own  use  the  five  silver  chalices  or  the  albs, 
vestments  or  church  ornaments  or  any  of  them  ; 

the  burgesses  were  seized  in  their  domain  as 
of  fee  of  the  two  chapels  built  on  the  land  of 
the  borough  in  the  borough,  mentioned  herein,  and 
they  were  roofed  with  lead,  and  the  burgesses 
leased  them  by  the  writing  of  8 December,  36 
Henry  VIII  ; the  defendants  took  the  lead  on 
8 November,  2 Edward  VI,  in  the  manner  they 
alleged  ; 

the  lead  was  not  goods  and  chattels  apper- 
taining to  any  chantry  or  guild  ; the  defendants 
did  not  take  the  lead  from  the  possession  of 
Edward  VI  and  Edward  VI  never  possessed  it. 


The  Barons  viewed  the  above  and  took  mature 
deliberation  among  themselves.  It  was  considered 
by  them  that  the  defendants,  each  and  all,  should 
go  at  present  'sine  die’,  saving  always  the  action  of 
the  Queen  if  otherwise,  etc. 

Margin  : — Let  them  have  judgement. 
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It  will  be  noted1  that  on  10  February  1560/1  the  Exchequer 
Court  ordered  another  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  lands 
under  dispute  to  be  conducted  by  Gates,  Vaughan,  Strickland, 
Harbert,  Phillips,  Lekinge,  Wycliff  and  Conyers  “to  be  returned 
within  a month  of  Easter  next”.  The  writ  constituting  this 
inquiry  has  been  found  in  the  Public  Record  Office,2  being  issued 
two  days  after  the  above  order  i.e.  on  12  February. 

Depositions3  from  12  witnesses  were  duly  taken  at  Richmond 
on  29  March  1562  before  four  of  these  Commissioners— Vaughan, 
Wycliff,  Harbert  and  Phillips4.  In  this  document  the  interrogatories 
precede  the  depositions  but  are  not  given  here  as — though  13  in 
number  compared  with  the  12  of  the  1560  Commission — they 
cover  exactly  the  same  ground.  Of  the  12  deponents  called  10 
had  already  appeared  before  the  earlier  Commission  : their  names 
are  preceded  by  an  asterisk  in  the  list  on  pages  104  and  105  above. 
The  two  new  witnesses  were5  : — 

Robert  Teisdale  of  Richmond,  glover,  aged  about  43. 

Michael  Cooplande  of  Richmond,  slater,  aged  about  60. 

The  little  new  information  which  these  depositions  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Richmond  Chantries  is  incorporated  into  Part  2 
of  this  work. 

The  finding  of  the  Jury  at  York  Assizes  in  1562  in  favour 
of  Richmond  ill-accorded  with  the  evidence  produced  there  and 
in  London,  or  with  the  depositions  before  the  two  Commissions 
referred  to  in  these  pages.  This  is  not  altogether  surprising,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  delivered  by  Yorkshiremen 
in  their  county  capital  about  a local  matter  at  a time  when  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  policy — and  her  religious  policy  in  particular — was 
most  unpopular  in  the  north.  Seven  years  later  the  Rising  of  the 
North  took  place.  Though  technically  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses 
had  won  the  case  they  realised  that  their  “victory”— if  such  it  is 
to  be  called — was  likely  to  be  a precarious  one,  and  in  order  to 
anticipate  possible  retaliatory  measures  by  the  Crown,  petitioned 
Elizabeth  to  grant  them  permission  to  erect  and  endow  out  of 
the  lands  under  dispute  a Free  Grammar  School.  Careful  search 
at  the  Public  Record  Office  has  failed  to  reveal  this  petition,6 

1 Supra  p.  108. 

2 E 178/139.  (In  P.R.O.  List  7/1 18a  122  it  is  put  under  “Mixed 
Counties’’). 

3 P.R.O.  E 134/1316  misc.  and  E 134/1713  misc.  (in  P.R.O.  List 
7/1 18a  they  are  put  under  “Mixed  Counties’’).  These  documents  are  com- 
plementary, though  fragmentary  and  incomplete,  e.g.  the  names  of  the 
Town’s  witnesses  (assuming  that  some  were  called  as  in  1560)  are  missing. 

4 The  1560  inquiry  was,  it  will  be  remembered  ( supra  pp.  102  & f.) 
conducted  by  Gates,  Strickland  and  Harbert. 

5 The  spelling  of  the  names  is  as  given  in  the  original. 

6 Viz.  : — List  of  Ancient  Petitions,  List  of  F cclesiastical  Documents 
(16th  century),  Cal.  State  Papers  (Domestic),  Cal.  of  Salisbury  MSS.  Part  1 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  and  Chancery  W arrants.  (In  the  latter  occurs  the  warrant 
under  the  Privy  Seal  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  ordering  him  to  affix 
his  seal  to  the  School  Charter).  The  Letters  Patent  granting  the  charter  to 
the  School  (enrolled  on  C 66/1035  and  on  Originalia  Roll  E 371/434  no.  185) 
expressly  state  that  the  grant  was  made  following  a petition  from  Richmond. 
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and  it  is  to  be  accounted  as  lost.  The  request  was  granted  and  on 
14  March  1566/7  a charter  of  incorporation  was  duly  issued. 
Clarkson1  gives  a copy  of  the  original  Latin  version.  "The  Free 
Grammar  School  of  the  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  or  Town  of 
Richmond  in  the  county  of  York"  has  had  an  unbroken  existence 
from  that  date  to  the  present  day.2 


1 Appendix  xxvi. 

2 A Grammar  School  existed  in  Richmond  long  before  1567  cf.  Y.A.J. 
xxxvii,  369-72. 
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THE  RICKNILD  STREET. 

THE  ROUTE  ACROSS  BRINSWORTH  COMMON, 

NEAR  ROTHERHAM. 

By  Dorothy  Greene,  F.S.A. 

This  Roman  highway,  assumed  by  some  authorities  to 
have  its  origin  in  a British  trackway,  may  well  be  the  earliest 
road  north  on  the  east  of  the  Pennines.  T.  Codrington,  writing  in 
or  about  1905,  quotes  Higton  as  stating  that  the  Ricknild  Street 
runs  from  the  south  west  of  the  country  to  the  Tyne,  commencing 
at  St.  David’s,  passing  through  Worcester,  Droitwich,  Birming- 
ham, Lichfield,  Derby  and  Chesterfield.1  after  which  place  all  trace 
seemed  to  be  lost. 

In  1817,  Bishop  Bennet  traced  the  route  from  Derby  to 
Chesterfield,  and  described  it  as  "quite  plain  for  300  yards  through 
the  enclosures  over  Tupton  Moor  3 miles  south  of  the  town.’’2 
Local  tradition  said  that  after  crossing  the  Rother  north  of  Chester- 
field the  Street  proceeded  on  a line  west  of  Killamarsh  Church 
through  Beighton  into  Yorkshire.  This  route  takes  the  Street 
east  of  the  Rother,  but  Bishop  Bennet  is  "inclined  to  think  the 
Roman  road  continued  exactly  on  its  old  bearing,  on  the  west  of 
that  river,  . . . through  West  Handley  and  Ridgeway  to  the  Roman 
Camp  on  the  Don  (Templebrough)  . . .’’.3 

The  Roman  Fort  at  Templebrough  has  been  difficult  to  fix 
upon  a road  map.  It  was  not  noted  by  Camden,  but  Gibson,  in 
his  translation  of  the  Brittannia  (1695)  refers  to  it,  and  Horsley 
also  notices  it  in  Brittannia  Romana  (1732).  The  Fort  was  part- 
ially excavated  in  1877-78  by  Mr.  John  Guest,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr. 
J.  D.  Leader,  F.S.A.,4  and  more  fully  examined  by  Mr.  Thomas 
May,  F.S.A.,  in  1916-7  prior  to  its  disappearance  under  the  works 
of  United  Steels  Ltd.  (Steel  Peech  and  Tozer  Branch).5 

The  Fort  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Don  and 
Rother,  and  was  thus  upon  the  frontier  of  the  powerful  Brigantes, 
who  held  the  north,  and  their  great  Fort,  on  the  summit  of  Winco- 
bank  Hill,  dominates  this  part  of  the  Don  Valley.  The  Roman 
Fort  was  in  a strong  position  and  commanded  the  crossing  of  the 

1 Codrington.  Roman  Roads  in  Britain,  p.  31. 

2 Magna  Brittannia,  vol.  v,  p.  ccix. 

3 ibid,  p.  ccix,  et  seq.,  also  R.  W.  P.  Cockerton,  Roman  Streets  in 
Derbyshire.  Derbyshire  Countryside  no.  33,  p.  23. 

4 Guest,  Historic  Notices  of  Rotherham,  p.  604  et  seq. 

6 May,  The  Roman  Forts  at  Templebrough,  nr.  Rotherham.  (1923). 
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Don  at  f ‘Headman's  Hole  Ford",  the  only  one  known  to  us  at 
present.  It  also  guarded  the  important  east-west  route  which 
made  use  of  the  Rother  crossing  at  Canklow,  some  three  quarters 
of  a mile  to  the  south.  Prior  to  the  Roman  conquest,  this  Canklow 
ford  had  been  protected  by  the  small  British  fort  discovered  in 
the  Canklow  Wood  by  the  late  H.  A.  Copley.1 

So  much,  very  briefly,  for  the  general  lie  of  the  land  around 
the  Fort,  which  Mr.  May  dates  at  about  54/5  A.D.,  claiming  it 
as  one  of  the  chain  of  forts  laid  down  by  Ostorius  Scapula  : other 
authorities  date  Templebrough  to  the  time  of  Agricola. 

In  1847  traces  of  a Roman  road  were  found  during  the  con- 
struction of  a branch  line  connecting  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway  (now  L.N.E.R.),  near  Handsworth, 
with  the  old  Midland  (now  L.M.S.),  at  Eckington.2  This  road 
was  some  little  distance  north  of  Beighton  Station,  was  18  feet 
in  width,  and  it  was  hailed  as  Ricknild  Street.  When  Mr.  Mav 
traced  the  road  from  the  south  gate  of  the  Fort  across  the  present 
Sheffield  Road,  and  saw  that  it  proceeded  in  a S.E.  direction  he 
claimed  that  he  had  closed  the  gap  in  Ricknild  Street  between 
Templebrough  and  Beighton.  Further  traces  of  this  road  appeared 
in  the  A.R.P.  trenches  dug  at  Templebrough  during  the  Crisis  Year 
of  1938  and  it  was  found  again  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Wade,  F.S.A.,  in  his 
excavation  (1948-49)  of  the  civil  settlement  found  in  these  fields. 

After  my  own  discovery,  in  1948,  of  the  Roman  town  at 
Brinsworth  Common,  three  quarters  of  a mile  south  of  the  Fort, 
and  aligned  on  the  Canklow  crossing  of  the  Rother,  it  became 
apparent  that  a search  must  be  made  for  the  southern  approach 
to  the  town  and  Fort.  Therefore,  it  was  with  interest  that  I went, 
in  July,  1950,  with  Mr.  E.  j.  H.  Clark,  of  Manor  Road,  Brins- 
worth, to  inspect  a section  of  a road  which  he  had  observed  in  a 
drain  trench  cut  in  the  rear  of  77,  Manor  Road,  a distance  of  about 
one  and  a quarter  miles  south  of  the  Fort  and  three  quarters 
of  a mile  from  the  Town,  on  an  estate  then  being  developed  by 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Finnigan  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield. 

I saw  a section  of  a part  of  a road  defined  clearly  in  the  trench 
at  a depth  of  18  inches  below  the  turf.  The  trench  was  6 feet 
from,  and  parallel  to,  the  northern  wall  of  no.  77.  It  was  three  feet 
by  2 feet  6 inches  wide,  dug  in  the  heavy  clayey  soil  of  the  area. 
The  eastern  edge  of  the  road  (point  "A"  on  the  Section  no.  1)  was 
7 feet  6 inches  from  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  house,  and  the  metall- 
ing ran  for  2 feet  6 inches  west  of  this  corner  towards,  and  under, 
the  existing  boundary  hedge.  This  gave  10  feet  of  visible  road. 
The  hedge  was  planted  on  the  western  portion  of  the  road,  which 
may  have  been  originally  about  21  feet  wide. 

All  that  remained  was  the  foundation  of  the  road,  laid  upon 
the  heavy  clayey  soil.  At  "A"  a large  stone  was  in  an  upright 
position  at  1 foot  7 inches  below  the  ground,  and  the  rest  of  the 

1 Copley  and  Tyson.  Earthworks  in  Canklow  Woods,  Rotherham. 

Trans.  Hunter  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  259-277. 

2 Guest,  Historic  Notices  of  Rotherham,  p.  605. 
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stones,  approximating  to  7 by  5 inches,  each  laid  upon  its  flat- 
test side,  were  laid  as  a cobbling  or  boulder  pitching,  forming  a 
band  varying  between  4\  to  7 inches  in  width  ; above  these  large 
stones  were  smaller  ones,  particularly  on  the  eastern  side,  and  on 
the  west,  at  6 to  9 feet  from  “A”  traces  of  ashes  and  slag,  as  if  a 
hole  had  been  filled  in  at  some  later  date.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  soil  above  the  stones  it  was  obvious  that  the  road  had  been 
dug  away,  possibly  after  the  Enclosure  Act  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 


After  this  very  fragmentary  trace  of  the  road  appeared, 
Mr.  T.  Walker,  of  Kimberworth,  and  myself,  searched  further 
south,  up  the  hill  towards  Catcliffe,  working  on  a line  we  had  often 
observed  on  the  hillside  when  studying  it  from  a distance.  After 
probing  we  found,  on  the  summit,  250  feet  above  O.D.,  a very 
definite  trace  of  a road  lying  to  the  east  of  the  hedge  dividing 
fields  nos.  : 239  and  240  (1/2500  Ord.  Sheet  Yorks.  W.R.  295/2. 
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ed.  of  1935).  From  this  hilltop  the  view  is  amazing,  the  whole  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Don  and  Rother  opening  out  in  all  directions. 

We  made  trial  holes  at  various  points  up  the  hill  side  and 
on  the  summit  three  trial  holes  were  made  by  Mr.  Walker  some 
50  feet  north  of  the  hedge  dividing  fields  nos.  : 239  and  238.  These 
proved  the  road  and  so  we  converted  them  into  a shallow  trench— 
we  were  not  able  to  dig  a deep  one  as  the  field  was  to  be  comp- 
letely ploughed  very  soon. 

The  party  was  now  augmented  by  Messrs.  J.  Wild  and  P.  H.  J. 
Smedley,  of  Rotherham.  The  road  edge  on  the  west  was  ploughed 
away,  but  Mr.  Wild  bared  about  3 feet  by  2 feet  6 inches  of  the 
surface  and  found  the  metalling  ceased  at  16  feet  west  of  the 
boundary  hedge.  The  road  metalling  was  4\  inches  below  the 
turf  and  consisted  of  stones  5 by  4 inches  by  If  inches  laid  flat 
in  two  distinct  layers  upon  what  appeared  to  be  a band  of  hard 
clay,  but  may  have  been  the  nucleus  or  band  of  lime-cemented 
material.  Mr.  Smedley  and  Mr.  Walker  had,  meanwhile,  bared 
the  whole  surface  to  the  hedge,  and  now  they  dug  down  to  find 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  road,  complete  at  5 feet  10  inches  from 
the  centre  of  the  hedge,  and  they  also  found  traces  of  the  ancient 
ditch,  partially  filled  with  silt  and  with  debris  from  the  modern 
cart  road  which  lies  along  side  the  Roman  one.  The  edge  of  the 
Roman  road  was  built  up  of  large  flat  stones,  as  shown  on  Section 
2.  The  lower  part  of  the  road  near  the  ditch  was  boulder  pitched 
or  cobbled  as  at  Manor  Road,  and  at  this  point  the  road 
measured,  as  found,  21  feet  10  inches. 

The  last  expedition  of  the  year  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Walker  and  myself  on  a chilly  October  day.  We  probed  the 
southern  slope  of  the  hill,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  hedge 
between  fields  238  and  240  and  at  120  feet  south  of  the  summit 
of  the  hill  noted  a slight  swing  eastward.  At  130  feet  from  the 
summit  we  ran  off  the  stones  at  16  feet  from  the  hedge,  and  so  we 
dug  a trial  hole  (no.  6)  at  a point  6 feet  east  of  the  hedge,  finding 
traces  of  the  road  8 inches  below  the  surface.  We  deepened  the 
hole  and  found  a layer  of  small  stones  2 inches  thick,  then  a film 
of  clayish  soil,  approximately  2 inches  deep,  deposited  upon  a defi- 
nite road  surface,  lying  12  inches  below  the  ground  surface.  The 
stones  were  laid  flat  in  a band  3f  inches  thick,  then  a narrow  band 
of  clayey  soil,  and  beneath  that  11  to  12  inches  of  heavy  stones 
laid  on  their  flattest  sides  on  the  heavy  clayish  soil  of  this  area. 
This  gave  us  a road  bottom  at  about  2 feet  3 inches  below  surface. 
We  raised  one  of  the  stones  : it  was  typical  : 6 by  6 inches  by  2 
inches — a type  we  have  found  so  often  and  nicknamed  the  "tea 
cake”  stone.  A sudden  flurry  of  snow — and  we  closed  down, 
abandoning  our  quest  for  1950. 

Since  writing  this  another  trench  has  been  dug,  but  that 
belongs  to  the  next  instalment.  In  1950  we  found  enough  to 
give  us  a line  southward,  which,  if  continuing  on  its  present 
bearing,  will  take  the  Roman  route  through  Catcliffe,  passing 
the  Rother  crossing  there,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Ricknild 
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Street.  The  Street  will,  I think,  continue  down  the  line  now  taken 
by  Highfield  Lane,  and  travel  through  Ridgeway  to  Chester- 
field, as  suggested  by  Bishop  Bennet  in  1817. 

The  northern  part  of  the  route  of  the  Street  is  being  exam- 
ined, and  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  link  77,  Manor  Road,  Brinsworth, 
with  the  Fort  and  the  Roman  Town. 


Now  comes  the  pleasant  task  of  saying  '‘Thank  you”  to 
all  who  helped  in  this  work.  First,  to  Mr.  Barber,  of  Manor  Farm, 
Brinsworth,  for  permission  to  dig  on  his  lands,  and  then  Mr.  T. 
Walker,  who  has  been  a tower  of  strength,  as  usual,  and  whose 
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local  knowledge  is  so  invaluable.  Thanks  are  also  tendered  to 
Mr.  Wild  for  much  good  service,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
to  Mr.  Smedley,  who  has  drawn  Section  2,  and  who  will,  in  future 
draw  all  my  major  plans,  etc.  This  happy  little  band  proposes  to 
carry  on  the  task  of  linking  up  the  Roman  roads  in  this  area  and 
making  as  complete  a map  as  possible. 


EAST  RIDING. 

TWO  ROMANO-BRITISH  VESSELS  FROM  BROUGH, 

E.  YORKS. 

During  June,  1950,  whilst  excavating  soil  for  a drain  in  the 
churchyard  at  Brough,  E.  Yorks.,  two  small  domestic  vessels 
were  uncovered  by  the  contractors  at  a depth  of  about  4 feet. 
The  site  is  approximately  100  yards  to  the  east  of  the  wall  of 
Petuaria  and  south  of  the  Grange  Farm  where  numerous  pieces 
of  potter)7  have  been  discovered  during  the  last  two  years,  whilst 
constructing  a new  Council  Housing  estate. 

The  vessels  are  made  from  the  same  clay,  of  hard  grey 
texture,  but  the  outsides  of  both  are  well  worn,  either  through 
use  or  weathering,  so  that  most  of  the  turning  rings  have  disap- 
peared. They  are  extremely  well  made  and  completely  free  of 
any  decoration. 

The  larger  of  the  two  has  a well-made  base  ring  and  slightly 
overhanging  rim.  It  is  3f"  in  height,  3f"  across  the  shoulders, 
2f " across  the  mouth  and  base  If*. 

The  small  beaker  is  exceptionally  thin,  being  only  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  has  a slight  beaded  rim.  It  is 
2f"  in  height,  2f"  across  the  mouth  and  base  If". 

The  Mortimer  Museum  has  no  types  represented  identical 
with  these  pieces  of  pottery. 

W.  H.  Southern, 

(Technical  Assistant, 
Municipal  Museum,  Kingston-upon-Hull). 

THE  HARPHAM  VILLA. 

Excavations  led  by  Mr.  C.  Pilling  of  the  Augustinian  Society, 
on  the  Harpham  Villa  site  in  the  Autumn  of  1951,  revealed  some 
interesting  finds. 

Air  photographs  enabled  the  site  to  be  fixed  and  digging 
revealed  an  “E”  shaped  layout.  The  pavements  found  by 
Shepherd  and  Collier  were  accurately  fixed  in  relation  to  the 
whole  as  a result  of  a portion  of  Pavement  2 being  still  in  the 
ground. 

Pavement  “C”  resembles  Pavement  2,  it  has  a bold  geo- 
metric pattern  in  red  and  white.  Pavement  “A”  was  fragmentary, 
but  sufficient  remained  to  assess  the  pattern.  It  was  executed 
in  red,  black  and  white,  the  central  feature  being  a block  of  small 
squares  in  red,  black  and  white. 
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Pavement  “D”  was  in  similar  condition  to  “A”,  but  here 
the  pattern  was  of  the  surround  type — a triangular  unit  being 
employed  between  two  black  bands — red  and  white  bands  sur- 
rounding this. 

“B”,  “E”,  and  “F”  were  too  damaged  to  assess  the 
patterns.  An  interesting  find  was  a coin  of  Constantius  (305 
A.D.),  discovered  in  the  cement  under  the  tesserae  of  Floor  “A”; 
it  was  almost  in  mint  condition. 

About  20  yards  N.W.  of  the  Villa  (northern  end)  was  a work- 
shop type  of  building,  it  had  chalk  brick  foundations  on  cement. 
In  it  were  found  iron  and  bronze  nails,  limpet  and  oyster  shells, 
pottery  fragments  and  two  fire  areas. 

The  remains  of  a hypocaust  was  found  to  the  north  of  the 
Villa  and  it  was  also  discovered  that  the  northern  end  of  the 
building  was  built  on  the  top  of  a filled-in  hypocaust,  suggesting 
two  periods  of  building. 

It  is  hoped  to  complete  excavations  this  Autumn  before 
deep  ploughing  finally  scatters  the  evidence  which  has  already 
been  much  dispersed  in  the  past. 

Eric  Mellor. 

NORTH  RIDING. 

ROMANO-BRITISH  VESSEL  FROM  STOKESLEY. 

During  operations  for  the  straightening  of  the  channel  of 
the  Eller  Beck  at  Stokesley  in  1948,  a damaged  metal  ewer,  or 
jug,  was  found  at  a depth  of  from  12  to  15  feet. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Rural  District  Surveyor, 
Mr.  A.  Clifton  Walker,  and  of  Lt.-Col.  J.  B.  Pennyman  of  Ormesby, 
the  jug  was  handed  to  the  care  of  the  Dorman  Museum  at 
Middlesbrough  and  was  later  dispatched  to  the  British  Museum  for 
information.  Here  Mr.  J.  W.  Brailsford  examined  the  vessel  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  ‘‘most  probably  Romano-British.” 
He  also  stated  that  “there  were  very  similar  vessels  from  the 
Roman  villa  at  Brislington,  Bristol,  but  it  is  not  a common  type.” 
Mr.  Braislford  kindly  arranged  also  for  the  examination  of  the 
metal  composing  the  vessel  in  the  Research  Laboratory  of  his 
department,  where  it  was  found  that  “the  metal  is  similar  in 
composition  to  solder,  i.e.,  roughly  half  lead  and  half  tin.”  “It 
is  exceptional  to  find  such  an  alloy  used  for  making  vessels.” 

The  photographs  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
jug,  measurements  of  which  are  roughly  as  follows  : — height  12|", 
widest  diameter  1\",  weight  6J  lbs.,  thickness  of  metal  J",  with 
a solid  triangular  handle  about  in  thickness. 

The  only  “ornamentation”  is  a light  criss-cross  pattern 
scratched  on  the  neck,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  and  very 
faintly  discernible  on  some  parts  of  the  body. 

A large  rough  patch  on  the  side  indicates  that  the  jug  had 
been  in  contact  with  fire  which  had  melted  the  metal,  rendering 
it  useless  for  holding  liquids,  and  resulting  in  the  discarding  of  the 
vessel.  A portion  of  the  rim  had  also  been  broken  or  melted 
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away.  Other  damage,  which  no  doubt  occurred  later,  is  that 
the  bottom  is  badly  holed  and  crushed  out  of  shape. 

The  site  of  the  find  is  near  the  Stokesley  Sewage  and 
Disposal  Works,  where  a river  diversion  was  made  to  cut  off  a 
horse-shoe  bend  encroaching  on  the  works.  In  cutting  the  new, 
70-yard-long  channel,  Mr.  Walker  states  that  about  5 or  6 feet 
of  top  soil  was  removed  and  then  6 feet  of  clay.  Below  this  was 
a sand  course,  and  lower  still  gravel  and  clay,  apparently  the 
original  bed  of  the  stream.  It  was  from  the  sand  course,  Mr. 
Walker  believes,  that  the  vessel  was  recovered.  This  sand  is 
probably  part  of  what  geologists  call  the  “slip  off  slope”,  i.e. 
the  material  left  behind  by  the  stream  as  it  cut  away  the  opposite 
bank.  The  jug  had  apparently  either  landed  on  the  sand  when 
thrown  away  or  had  lodged  there  when  drifted  by  the  stream. 


O.  C.  Hill. 

WEST  RIDING. 


DARFIELD. 

A THIRD  HOARD  OF  ROMAN  COINS. 


On  the  19th  April,  1950,  a hoard  of  Roman  coins  was 
unearthed  on  a housing  site  in  course  of  development  at  Darfield 
by  the  District  Council.  It  is  the  third  hoard  found  on  this  site 
since  the  commencement  of  building  operations. 

Notes  recording  the  first  hoard  in  North  Street  in  January, 
1947,  and  the  second  in  Clarney  Place  in  September,  1948,  appear 
in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  XXXVII,  pp. 
117-8  and  pp.  237-8.  The  coins  in  these  two  hoards,  all  denarii, 
are  fully  listed  in  The  Numismatic  Chronicle,  Vol.  VI,  1947, 
pp.  147-50  and  Vol.  VIII,  1948,  pp.  78-82. 

The  third  hoard,  found  lying  amongst  broken  pieces  of  the 
pot  in  which  it  had  been  deposited,  was  brought  to  light  in 
Clarney  Avenue  by  a workman  digging  a trench  for  a gas  main. 
The  coins  in  this  hoard  are  antoninianii ; 541  were  recovered,  all 
datable  within  the  short  period  (A.D.  259-282)  embracing  the 
several  reigns  from  Gallienus  to  Probus.  In  the  main,  they  are 
typical  of  the  badly  struck  base  coinage  of  the  period,  also  many 
have  suffered  much  corrosion. 

The  following  list  gives  the  distribution  of  the  hoard  : 


Gallienus  (sole  reign  A.D.  259-268)  44 

Salonina  (wife  of  Gallienus)  5 

Postumus  (A.D.  259-268)  3 

Marius  (A.D.  268)  3 

Victorinus  (A.D.  268-270)  119 

Tetricus  I (A.D.  270-273)  214 

Tetricus  II  (A.D.  270-273)  88 

Claudius  II  Gothicus  (A.D.  268-270)  52 

Quintillus  (A.D.  270)  2 

Probus  (A.D.  276-282)  2 

Indecipherable  (but  within  the  above  range)  9 
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The  site  was  inspected  soon  after  the  discovery  was  reported 
to  the  writer,  who  found  the  trench  had  been  filled  in,  so  that  a 
search  for  the  missing  parts  of  the  container  could  not  be  made. 
The  surviving  fragments,  however,  proved  sufficient  to  ascertain 
its  form  as  a globular  jar,  6'6  inches  high  and  6-5  inches  wide, 
with  two  small  pierced  handles.  This  hoard,  and  the  pieces  of 
the  container  (now  restored)  were  acquired  for  the  Sheffield  City 
Museum. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  these  three  hoards  from  the 
site  were  chance  discoveries,  all  revealed  in  the  work  of  digging 
narrow  trenches  for  laying  service  pipes  to  the  new  dwellings. 
Consideration  of  these  hoards  and  earlier  imperfectly  recorded 
Roman  discoveries  at  Darfield  give  special  significance  to  the 
area. 

BRONZE  BRACELET  FOUND  NEAR  DARFIELD. 

In  June  1950,  during  work  then  in  progress  on  the  opencast 
coal  site  known  as  the  Billingley  Drift  Mine,  a bronze  bracelet 
was  found  by  Mr.  G.  Chapman  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
there.  He  has  presented  it  to  the  City  Museum,  Sheffield,  where 
he  submitted  his  find  for  information.  The  site  borders  the  south 
side  of  the  Doncaster  Road,  one  end  being  about  a mile  distant 
east  of  Darfield.  As  at  the  time  of  the  find  the  soil  and  other 
deposits  above  the  coal  had  been  moved  about  a good  deal  by 
mechanical  excavating  to  a great  depth,  it  is  not  possible  to 
indicate  the  exact  spot  on  the  site  where  the  bracelet  originally 
lay,  or  to  know  whether  other  objects  had  been  deposited  with  it. 

The  bracelet,  cast  in  bronze,  is  Roman,  probably  of  the 
late  2nd  century  A.D.  It  consists  of  a penannular  band  having 
both  ends  in  the  form  of  a serpent’s  head.  The  inner  side  of  the 
bracelet  is  flat,  but  the  outer  side  is  convex  and  ornamented  with 
a closely  indented  dotted  pattern  of  four  elongated  lozenges  end 
to  end  between  dotted  borders  occupying  all  the  space  between 
the  two  terminal  heads.  The  diameter  of  the  bracelet  is  2-7  X 
L95  inches,  width  of  band  0*45  inch,  width  of  serpents’  heads 
0*6  inch. 

This  bronze  bracelet  is  strikingly  similar  in  form,  especially 
in  the  modelling  of  the  serpents’  heads,  to  a pair  of  silver  bracelets 
(now  in  the  British  Museum)  found  about  the  year  1827  at  Castle- 
tliorpe,  Bucks.,  in  a small  urn  which  contained  also  coins  dating 
A.D.  136-169,  and  a silver  finger-ring  set  with  an  engraved  cornelian. 

J.  W.  Baggaley, 

City  Museum,  Sheffield. 

ROTHERHAM. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Roman  Yorkshire  (Y.A.J.,  Vol.  xxxvii, 
Pt.  148,  pp.  527/8)  allusion  was  made  to  the  discovery  of  a small 
hoard  of  Roman  coins  in  the  foundation  of  a house  in  Eldon 
Road,  Rotherham,  in  the  year  1875. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1950  Mr.  Francis  Lowe  of  Rotherham 
died  at  an  advanced  age  and  the  very  fragmentary  remains  of 
the  hoard,  comprising,  when  found,  some  thirty  or  forty  coins, 
have  now  been  handed  to  me  by  his  son,  Mr.  Sidney  Lowe. 

The  coins  were  found  during  the  erection  of  four  houses  in 
Eldon  Road  for  Mr.  Francis  Lowe,  father  of  the  deceased  gentle- 
man. These  houses  were  built  in  1869,  and  not,  as  supposed,  in 
1875.  The  record  in  the  old  Building  Book  of  the  Borough  Engi- 
neer’s Dept,  gives  the  date  for  the  passing  of  the  plans  for  these 
four  houses  as  6 July,  1869  and  they  were  completed  on  the  30 
November  of  that  year.  The  particular  house  in  which  the  find 
was  made  is  No.  100  which  lies  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  north 
side  of  Eldon  Road,  some  300  ft.  east  of  the  modern  footpath 
which  leads  to  the  foot-bridge  spanning  the  R.  Don.  Eldon 
Road  runs  parallel  with  the  river  and  is  on  the  former  rich 
meadow  land  attached  to  the  ancient  manor  of  Eastwood,  and  is 
distant  some  2 furlongs  from  the  old  Thistlebed  Eord,  which 
was  the  original  way  across  the  Don  from  Eastwood. 

The  coins,  all  that  are  left,  are  three  in  number  and  were 
submitted  to  Mr.  J.  Baggaley  of  Sheffield  for  classification.  They 
were  so  battered  that  it  proved  impossible  to  identify  them 
completely  but  Mr.  Baggaley  says  they  are  all  antoninianii  of 
the  3rd  century. 

The  coins  are  now  in  Rotherham  Museum. 

D.  Greene. 

THORPE  SALVIN. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Silvester,  of  Cheadle  Hulme,  Cheshire,  Hon.  Sec. 
for  Regional  Group  5,  Council  for  British  Archaeology,  very 
kindly  sends  a note  about  a dupondius  of  Hadrian,  found  by  a 
workman  when  erecting  a gate  post  in  Thorpe  Lane,  near  Scratta 
Wood,  in  1890.  (Nat.  Grid  Ref.  454380  sc.  map,  Yorks.,  W.R.). 

The  coin  is  in  good  condition  and  Mr.  Silvester  sends  the 
following  particulars 

Obv. — IMP.  CAES.  (AR)  . . . HADRIANVS  AVG. 

Laureate  head  to  right. 

Rev. — PONT.  MAX.  TR.  POT.  COS.  III. 

Female  figure  standing  right. 

In  field  : S.C.  D.  Greene. 


CORRECTION. 

CATTERICK  BRIDGE— A ROMAN  TOWN. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  supplementary  report  appearing 
in  Roman  Yorkshire  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal, 
Volume  xxxvii,  part  148,  pages  521-2  contained  two  errors. 
One,  the  omission  of  the  words,  “Dr.  J.  K.  St.  Joseph  and 
Crown  Copyright  reserved”  under  the  two  excellent  photographs. 
The  other — the  joint  author  is  E.  J.  W.  Hildyard,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
not,  as  stated,  E.  J.  W.  Hildyarde,  F.S.A. 


D.  Greene. 
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REVIEW 

The  Corporation  of  Hull  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
handsome  Calendar  of  Ancient  Deeds,  Letters  and  Miscellaneous 
Documents  (pp.  494)  which  it  published  towards  the  end  of  1951. 
This  work  represents  the  devoted  labours  of  its  former  Record 
Clerk,  Mr.  L.  M.  Stanewell,  a largely  self-educated  but  accurate 
and  painstaking  archivist,  who  lived  to  see  the  work  in  proof 
and  whose  death  almost  at  the  time  of  publication  will  have 
been  noted  with  widespread  regret.  In  a few  instances  it  may 
be  possible  to  dispute  the  precise  dating  of  an  item,  but  the 
Calendar  will  take  a permanent  place  as  a trustworthy  and  in- 
dispensable guide  to  the  rich  archives  of  the  city  of  Hull.  Two 
notes  of  caution  need,  however,  to  be  sounded. 

The  Calendar  does  not  claim  to  cover  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  city’s  records  ; the  extent  and  importance  of 
those  it  omits  might  indeed  have  been  stated  in  more  detail. 
Quite  apart  from  the  charters  and  letters  patent,  long  since 
edited  by  the  late  J.  R.  Boyle,  there  are  still  the  Bench  Books, 
which  (with  no.  IV  in  the  fifteenth  century)  become  one  of  the 
finest  sets  of  corporation  minutes  in  England  ; the  Merchant 
Company’s  Minute  Book  ; the  Town  Husband’s  Audit  Books  ; 
the  Assessment  Rolls,  intermittent  but  voluminous  from  Edward 
I to  1900,  and  a number  of  other  classes  which  fell  outside  Mr. 
Stanewell’s  scheme,  even  though  many  of  them  have  a strong 
claim  to  publication  in  extenso.  Again,  the  present  volume  is 
scarcely  a calendar  in  the  sense  which  the  elaborate  compilations 
of  the  Record  Commission  have  attached  to  that  word.  Expense 
and  time  have  usually  permitted  only  a phrase  or  a brief  sentence 
of  description  to  long  and  elaborate  documents  : selective  re- 
search now  becomes  possible,  but  examination  of  the  actual 
document  will  very  seldom  be  obviated.  More  than  this  it  would 
at  present  be  unreasonable  to  demand,  but  we  may  hope  that 
the  Corporation  will  soon  follow  up  this  enlightened  inaugural 
effort  by  some  systematic  scheme  for  publishing  the  more  im- 
portant of  its  archives. 

The  documents  in  the  Calendar  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
each  arranged  in  chronological  order  : (1)  more  than  a thousand 
deeds,  fairly  evenly  spread  between  1300  and  1792  ; (2)  about  1800 
letters  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  to  1799  ; (3)  miscellaneous  docu- 
ments (1302 — 1798)  and  counterparts  of  leases  of  corporation 
properties.  This  classification  is  necessarily  of  a somewhat  arbit- 
rary nature  ; very  often  items  in  one  class  link  most  naturally 
with  those  in  another.  The  deeds  are  mainly  of  topographical 
interest,  but  include  material  on  obits  and  chantries,  the  early 
admiralty  of  the  Humber,  romanist  recusancy  and  a variety  of 
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other  general  topics.  The  letters  contain  a small  group  on  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  a large  group  on  the  castle  and  blockhouses, 
some  important  items  on  overseas  trade,  customs-collection,  re- 
cusancy and  the  ramifications  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Their  im- 
portance on  the  Civil  War  period,  especially  in  the  years  1645-6, 
has  hitherto  not  passed  unobserved,  but  an  accurate  edition  of 
the  more  important  letters  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  now  more 
than  ever  desirable.  The  miscellaneous  class  includes  mandates, 
commissions,  petitions,  receipts,  certificates,  muster  rolls,  delin- 
quency papers  and  so  forth  in  great  variety  and  profusion.  The 
important  chamberlains’  rolls  of  1320-1547  are  also  briefly  listed 
here  (M.  479). 

Altogether,  the  hope  of  writing  a serious  history  of  Hull 
depends  largely  upon  the  progress  made  in  familiarizing  ourselves 
with  these  collections  and  in  integrating  them  with  the  consider- 
able bulk  of  Hull  material  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  In 
addition,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  task  of  listing  the 
local  business  and  administrative  records  of  the  last  century 
remains  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  If,  as  seems  not  impossible,  attempts 
are  soon  made  to  write  the  history  of  Hull,  they  will  achieve  no 
durable  value  unless  based  upon  a thorough  and  deliberate  review 
of  record-sources  now  becoming  gradually  more  accessible.  Few 
English  municipalities  would  better  repay  such  study. 

A.  G.  D. 
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PAPERS  OX  YORKSHIRE  SUBJECTS 
IN  NON-YORKSHIRE  TRANSACTIONS. 

Gaskell,  P.  The  first  editions  of  William  Mason,  1951.  ( Cam- 

bridge Bibliographical  Society,  Monographs,  1,  pp.  xiv,  41). 

Gilliam,  j.  P.  Dales  Ware  ; a distinctive  Romano-British 
cooking  pot.  illus.  map.  In  Antiquaries  Journal  31,  pts. 
3-4,  pp.  154-64;  1951. 

Solt,  L.  F.  John  Saltmarsh  : New  Model  Army  Chaplain.  In 
The  Journal  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  2;  pp.  69-80; 

1951. 

Butler,  L.  H.  Archbishop  Melton,  his  neighbours,  and  his 
kinsmen,  1317-1340.  In  The  Journal  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  2;  pp.  54-68;  1951. 

Rodgers,  j.  York  : the  capital  of  the  North,  illus.  In  History 
Today,  June  1951  ; pp.  64-70. 

Waterman,  D.  M.  Quernhow  : a food- vessel  barrow  in  York- 
shire. illus.  maps.  In  Antiquaries  Journal,  31  ; pp.  2-24  ; 

1951. 

Smith,  H.  C.  The  Harewood  plate  at  the  Regency  Festival 
Exhibition  at  Brighton,  illus.  In  Apollo,  vol.  54,  August, 
1951  ; pp.  41-44. 

Smith,  R.  A.  Alec-.  Silver  bearing  the  Hull  assay  mark,  illus. 
In  Apollo  vol.  54.  Sept.  1951  ; pp.  75-78. 

Corder,  P.  The  Romano-British  buildings  and  enclosures  in 
Edlington  Wood  near  Doncaster,  illus.  map.  In  Aspects 
of  archaeology  in  Britain  and  beyond  : essays  presented  to 
0.  G.  S.  Crawford  . . . 1951  ; pp.  61-92. 

Cawley,  A.  C.  A York  fragment  of  Middle  English  secular  lyric. 
In  Speculum,  vol.  26.  1951  ; pp.  142-144. 

Haseloff,  G.  An  Anglo-Saxon  openwork  mount  from  Whitby 
Abbey.  In  Antiquaries  Journal,  vol.  30.  1950  ; pp.  170-74. 

White,  E.  Milner-.  Dean.  The  restoration  of  the  east  window 
of  York  Minster.  In  Antiquaries  Journal,  vol.  30.  1950  ; pp. 
180-84. 

Jacob,  E.  F.  The  disputed  election  at  Fountains  Abbey,  1410-16. 
In  Medieval  studies  presented  to  Rose  Graham,  pp.  78-97. 
1950. 

Moore,  J.  W.  Mesolithic  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flixton, 
North-east  Yorkshire.  illus.  In  Prehistoric  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  16,  pp.  101-08  ; 1950. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY. 

On  March  24th  the  sad  though  not  unexpected  news  of 
Queen  Mary’s  death  was  announced  and  the  whole  kingdom 
lamented.  Among  her  many  interests,  art  and  archaeology  held 
no  small  place,  and  twice  in  a quarter  of  a century  she  honoured 
Presidents  of  our  Society  in  some  distinctive  way,  and  we  who 
are  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  feel  that 
we  can  share  in  the  pleasure  she  bestowed,  first  by  her  personal 
visit  to  the  home  at  Browsholme,  Clitheroe,  of  a Past  President, 
the  late  Col.  John  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  and  second,  on  another 
much  revered  Past  President  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
W.  Walker,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A.,  who  in  September  1937  was  spending 
three  days  at  Hackness  Hall  at  the  invitation  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Derwent  to  look  through  old  papers,  when  on  September  18th, 
Queen  Mary  came  to  lunch  accompanied  by  a distinguished  party 
including  the  Princess  Royal,  the  Earl  of  Harewood  and  their 
two  sons.  Miss  Walker  writes  “My  father  showed  Queen  Mary 
old  papers  and  was  struck  by  the  easy  way  in  which  she  read 
them;  he  also  accompanied  her  to  the  Church  where  he  showed 
her  Majesty  the  Church  Plate,  for  which  she  thanked  him.’’  One 
of  Mr.  Walker’s  books,  “The  Church  Plate  of  Berkshire’’,  written 
by  him  in  collaboration  with  his  daughter,  Miss  M.  I.  Walker, 
and  published  in  1927,  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Mary,  as  follows: — 
“To  her  Majesty  the  Queen  who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  the  dedication  of  this  book  containing  an  account  of  the 
Church  Plate  of  the  Royal  County’’. 

Yorkshire  folk  liked  to  see  her  gracious  and  regal  figure  in 
the  County,  and  to  many,  her  passing  leaves  a deep  sense  of  loss, 
not  least  to  members  of  such  a Society  as  ours. 

CLARA  ET  VENERABILIA  NOMINA. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  Journal  the  Society  has 
suffered  grievous  loss  by  the  death  of  two  members  of  outstanding 
ability  in  archaeology.  One  was  the  late  President  of  the  Society 
for  ten  years  (1939-48),  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  O.B.E.,  F.R.C.S., 
F.S.A.,  who  died  on  February  17th,  1953.  He  was  a prolific 
writer  of  many  most  important  works,  notably,  the  History  of 
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Wakefield  in  two  volumes,  and  “Robin  Hood”.  The  other  was 
the  late  Professor  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.,  C.B.E.,  D.Litt., 
F.B.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A.,  a Patron  of  our  Society,  who 
was  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  kingdom  on  medieval 
church  and  military  matters.  He  died  in  September  last. 

An  obituary  notice  of  the  latter  appears  in  this  number. 

Alas  ! since  this  note  was  written,  at  the  moment  of  going 
to  press,  we  have  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  our  President, 
the  Rev.  Professor  C.  E.  Whiting,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.Fitt.,  B.C.F., 
F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  at  the  age  of  81.  Time  and  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  write  more  in  this  number,  but  the  services  to  the 
Society  of  both  our  late  Presidents  will  be  commemorated  in 
obituary  notices  in  our  next  issue. 


A FECONFIEFD  COFLECTION  OF  MAPS, 

COURT  ROLLS,  ETC. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  students  of  Yorkshire  history  to 
know  that  a considerable  collection  of  maps  and  manorial  docu- 
ments exists  at  Petworth  House,  Sussex— the  property  of  Lord 
Leconfield— to  whose  ancestors  descended  the  majority  of  the 
Yorkshire  estates  which  for  so  long  formed  the  core  of  the  wide 
Percy  possessions. 

Extracts  from  the  court  rolls  and  ministers’  accounts 
relevant  to  Spofforth,  Topcliffe,  Tadcaster,  Leconfield,  Catton 
and  Wressle  are  being  collated  for  a dissertation  on  the  Percy 
Estates  in  Yorkshire  1450-1650. 

In  no  case  is  there  an  unbroken  sequence  of  court  rolls,  and 
the  account  rolls  are  scanty,  the  whole  period  being  represented 
by  only  ten  MSS. 

Documents  and  maps  had  been  treated  with  little  care 
until  the  succession  of  the  present  Lord  Leconfield  who  has 
recently  completed  the  task  of  restoring  and  cataloguing  the 
manorial  documents  in  admirable  fashion. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Y.A.S.  those  Yorkshire  maps  of 
earliest  date  and  greatest  historical  content  have  been  photo- 
graphed during  the  last  year,  and  enlarged  prints  are  now  in  the 
Society’s  archives. 

The  copyright  of  such  photographs  rests  with  the  photo- 
grapher, G.  Garland,  Esq.,  The  Studio,  Petworth,  Sussex. 

The  collection  contains  the  following  : — 


Court  Rolls,  Books,  Drafts. 
Manor 

Kildale 

Northallerton 

Topcliffe 

Catton 

Leconfield 

Wressle 

Altofts 

Featherstone 


Over-all  Dates 

7 Henry  VIII— 1659. 
30  Henry  VIII. 

3 Henry  VI— 1817. 

13  Ed.  IV— 1666. 

13  Ed.  IV— 1663. 

12  Hen.  VI.— 1740. 

1641—1648. 

1641—1648. 
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Manor 

Green  Hammerton 
Heath  in  Warmfield 
Leathley 

Middleton  in  Craven 
Nun  Monkton 
Preston  in  Craven 
Snydale 
Spofforth 
Tadcaster 

Maps  and  Plans.  (Prints  in  possession 
by  Members). 

Topcliffe 

Higher  and  Nether  Catton 

Leconfield  and  Arram 

Wressle 

Gribthorpe 

Thornton 

Green — and  Kirk-Hammerton 

Nun  Monkton 

Spofforth 

Tadcaster 


Over-all  Dates 
1636—1652. 

1641—1648. 

11  Hen.  VII— 11  Hen.  VIII. 

3-4  P.  and  M. 

1636—1652. 

3-4  P.  and  M. 

1641—1648. 

11  Ed.  IV— 1669. 

13  Hen.  VII— 1669. 

Y.A.S.  and  available  for  inspection 

1767. 

1615  and  1767. 

1611(c)  and  1767. 

1610  and  1767 
1613. 

1616(c),  1767  and  three  19th 
century  plans. 

1608. 

1612. 

1611  and  1767. 

1611. 

E.  J.  F. 


EARLY  TUDOR  COTTAGE,  SHIBDEN  PARK,  HALIFAX. 

It  would  be  good  to  hear  that  the  Halifax  Corporation  had 
decided  to  repair  and  maintain  the  well-nigh  unique  Tudor  Cottage, 
at  present  in  Shibden  Park,  to  which  site  it  was  transferred  from 
Cripplegate,  Halifax,  by  the  late  John  Lister,  Esq.,  M.A.,  the  last 
private  occupier  of  Shibden  Hall.  Your  Hon.  Sec.  and  Hon.  Ed. 
met  representatives  of  the  Halifax  Corporation  on  this  matter  in 
November  last,  and  it  is  hoped  that  good  will  come  of  the  meeting. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Atkinson,  B.Sc.,  Museums 
Director,  Bankfield  Museum,  Halifax,  for  a note  given  below  on  an 
interesting  project  at  present  being  pursued  at  Halifax. 

Hon.  Ed. 


A FOLK  MUSEUM  OF  THE  WEST  RIDING. 

An  important  new  venture  at  Halifax  is  the  institution  of 
a Folk  Museum  on  the  lines  of  the  well-known  open-air  Folk 
Museums  of  Scandinavia.  This  is  sited  in  Shibden  Park,  half 
a mile  from  the  centre  of  Halifax  and  shielded  from  its  industrial 
pall  by  Beacon  Hill. 

15th  century  Shibden  Hall  is  well  enough  known  to  require 
no  further  description;  it  has  been  open  to  the  public  since  1933 
furnished  largely  with  17th  century  furniture.  It  is  in  the 
adjoining  17th  century  barn,  outbuildings  and  on  nearby  land  that 
the  new  extensions  are  being  prepared. 

Agriculture  is  to  be  represented  not  only  by  the  17th  century 
Shibden  barn,  of  Pennine  nave  and  aisle  construction,  but  by  a 
15th/16th  century  cruck-timbered  and  ling-thatched  barn  from 
Wharfedale.  This  has  been  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  work  on  its  removal  has  now  commenced.  The  complete 
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story  of  processes  in  the  preparation  of  flour  will  be  shown  by  an 
interesting  series  of  implements  ranging  from  an  early  seed  drill, 
an  1850  manual  reaper  and  a horse-powered  threshing  machine  of 
1790,  to  an  18th  century  hand-operated  corn  mill.  The  threshing 
machine  is  of  particular  interest,  being  apparently  one  of  those 
constructed  to  Meikle’s  patent  of  1788.  It  appears  probable  that 
this  specimen  is  the  only  remaining  one  of  its  kind. 

An  important  feature  of  the  West  Riding’s  history  is  coal 
mining  and  this  is  represented  by  an  early  wooden  horse-wheel 
used  for  winding  from  the  mine  shaft.  An  equally  important 
industry  is  that  of  woollen  textiles  and  this  it  is  hoped  will  even- 
tually be  shown  by  an  actual  weaver’s  cottage  with  tentercroft 
and  a fulling  mill  driven  by  water-wheel.  All  the  materials,  such 
as  water-wheel  and  fulling  stocks,  are  now  in  our  collections  but 
these  buildings  will  not  be  erected  this  year. 

Other  sections  of  the  Folk  Museum  will  show  aspects  of 
village  life  of  the  period  just  preceding  or  about  the  time  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  a crucial  epoch  for  village  life.  Craft 
workshops  include  those  of  the  wheelwright,  smith,  file-cutter, 
dogger  and  nailmaker.  Our  aim  here  has  been  to  have  work- 
shops so  set  out  that  the  workman  has  apparently  just  ‘'gone  to 
lunch”.  Indeed  for  the  actual  opening  ceremony,  on  July  4th, 
elderly  craftsmen  will  be  demonstrating  their  work  in  each  shop. 
We  would  like  to  make  this  a permanent  feature  but  at  the 
present  stage  it  is  not  economically  feasible. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  realised  that  this 
is  not  a museum  in  the  sense  that  objects  are  exhibited  in  glass 
cases.  Here,  everything  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  context,  in 
a natural  and  lifelike  way,  and  glass  cases  will  be  completely 
eschewed.  As  the  geology,  topography  and  population  vary 
throughout  the  county,  so  the  industries,  agriculture  and  dialects 
vary  and  such  variety  offers  a stimulating  subject  for  portrayal 
by  a Folk  Museum.  This  experiment  is  novel  to  the  North  of 
England  and  we  hope  that  everyone  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  West  Riding  will  help  us  to  collect  and  preserve  material 
which  typifies  this  compositely  industrial  and  agricultural  part 
of  the  country. 

Frank  Atkinson. 

FIND  OF  A SILVER  PENNY. 

Mr.  W.  Robertshaw,  Director  of  the  Cartwright  Memorial 
Museum,  Bradford,  reports  that  a silver  penny  of  Edward  I, 
1272-1307,  was  found  between  Wrose  Road  and  Oak  Bank  Farm, 
Shipley,  in  May  1950,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J. 
Raistrick,  32,  Westroyd  Drive,  Windmill,  Shipley. 

TWO  INLAND  SITES  EXPOSING  IRON  AGE  “A”  IN 
WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

We  regret  that  publication  of  this  article  has  had  to  be 
deferred. 
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THE  6 SHIRE’  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE 
ARCHBISHOP  IN  ELEVENTH  CENTURY 

YORK 

By  Professor  A.  G.  Dickens,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  CONTROVERSY. 

The  present  essay  seeks  primarily  to  elucidate  one  of  the 
obscurer  local  problems  of  Domesday — that  relating  to  the  'shire’ 
of  the  archbishop  in  the  city  of  York.  It  attempts  also  to  redefine 
the  extent  of  archiepiscopal  tenure  and  privilege  under  Thomas  of 
Bayeux  and  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the  earliest  stages  whereby 
these  were  in  large  measure  transferred  to  the  Chapter.  Domesday 
and  its  satellite  evidences  still  afford  much  scope  for  re-examina- 
tion of  the  problems  of  local  history  and  at  this  level  we  should  be 
well  advised  to  ask  the  most  simple  and  concrete  questions, 
avoiding  that  social  and  legal  philosophising  which  general  dis- 
cussions of  Domesday  so  frequently  involve.  If  in  this  present 
case  we  even  say  some  elementary  things,  we  may  at  least  plead 
that  they  have  not  been  said  before,  since  little  serious  effort  has 
yet  been  made  to  write  the  history  of  early  medieval  York.1 

A reader  who  desires  to  evaluate  the  subsequent  arguments 
will  require  constant  reference  to  these  sentences  of  the  Survey  : 

Tn  Eboraco  civitate  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  praeter  scyram 
archiepisiopi  fuerunt  vi  scyrae.  Una  ex  his  est  vastata  in 
castellis.2  In  quinque  scyris  fuerunt  mille  et  quadringentae 
et  xviii  mansiones  hospitatae.  De  una  harum  syrarum  (sic) 
habet  archiepiscopus  adhuc  terciam  partem.  In  his  nemo 
alius  habebat  consuetudinem  nisi  ut  burgensis  praeter 
Merlesuain  in  una  domo  quae  est  infra  castellum  et  praeter 
canonicos  ubicunque  mansissent  et  praeter  quattuor  judices3 
quibus  rex  dabat  hoc  donum  per  suam  brevem  et  quam  diu 
vivebant.  Archiepiscopus  autem  de  sua  scyra  habebat 

plenam  consuetudinem4 In  scyra  Archiepiscopi 

fuerunt  T.R.E.  hospitatae  ducentae  mansiones  undecim 
minus.  Modo  sunt  centum  hospitate  inter  magnas  et 
parvas  praeter  curiam  Archiepiscopi  et  domos  canonicorum. 

1 The  only  reliable,  though  brief,  general  guide  is  Sir  Frank  Stenton’s 
York  in  the  Eleventh  Century  ( York  Minster  Hist.  Tracts , viii). 

2 The  plural  may  be  an  imprecision,  yet  there  is  nothing  wildly  im- 
probable in  the  idea  of  a ‘shire’  bestriding  the  river  to  include  both  the 
Castle  and  the  Old  Bade.  Micklegate  Ward  extended  across  the  river  in 
later  times. 

3 The  lawmen,  whose  counterparts  appear  at  Cambridge,  Stamford 
and  Lincoln.  Cf.  Ballard,  The  Domesday  Boroughs,  pp.  51  seqq  and  Maitland, 
Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  210.  In  the  Southwell  document  of  1106 
(Cf.  infra,  p.  139)  we  find  at  York  ‘Ulvet  filium  Fornonis,  hereditario  jure 
lagaman  civitatis,  quod  latine  potest  dici  legis  lator  vel  judex’. 

4 D.B.,  i,  298a,  col.  1. 
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In  hac  scyra  habet  Archiepiscopus  quantum  rex  habet  in 
suis  scyris’.1 

The  passage  is  thus  translated  in  the  Victoria  County 

History  : 

Tn  the  city  of  York  T.R.E.,  besides  the  shire  of  the  arch- 
bishop, there  were  6 shires.  One  of  these  is  spoiled  for  the 
castles.  In  5 shires  there  were  1418  inhabited  dwellings.2 
Of  one  of  these  shires  the  archbishop  has  yet  a third  part. 
In  these  no  one  else  had  custom  unless  as  a burgess,  except 
Merlesuain  in  a house  which  is  within  the  castle,  and 
except  the  canons  wherever  they  dwelt,  and  except  4 judges, 
to  whom  the  King  gave  this  gift  by  his  writ  and  for  so  long 
as  they  lived.  But  the  archbishop  had  full  custom  of  his 

shire In  the  shire  of  the  archbishop  there  were 

T.R.E.,  200  inhabited  dwellings,  less  11 ; now  there  are  100 
inhabited  (dwellings)  great  and  small,  besides  the  court  of 
the  archbishop  and  the  houses  of  the  canons.  In  this 
shire  the  archbishop  has  as  much  (custom)  as  the  King  has 
in  his  shires.’3 

As  will  become  apparent,  some  of  these  expressions  might 
conceivably  be  improved,  but,  contrary  to  the  apparent  notions 
of  so  many  local  historians,  even  the  best  translation  of  Domesday 
often  contributes  singularly  little  toward  its  interpretation.  Where 
was  the  ‘shire’  of  the  archbishop  ? Why  does  it  disappear  after 
Domesday  ? Of  which  other  shire  had  the  archbishop  a third  part  ? 
What  does  ‘third  part’  actually  mean?  Even  the  routine  phrase 
‘full  custom  of  his  shire’  passes  unnoticed,  or  is  shirked  by  the 
York  antiquaries.4  As  a starting-point,  however,  we  may  begin 
by  noting  the  contributions  of  the  latter  toward  the  problem  of 
location. 

The  earlier  writers  such  as  Widdrington,  Drake  and  Har- 
grove contribute  little,  since  they  had  none  of  the  essential  keys  to 
Domesday  interpretation.  One  surmise  by  Drake  will  nevertheless 
demand  notice  at  a later  stage.  The  ‘standard’  answer  appears 
in  the  pages  of  Mr.  George  Benson5  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooper.6  For 
these  industrious  antiquaries  the  ‘shire’  of  the  archbishop  lay  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Ouse,  denoted  by  the  apparently  significant 
placename  Bishophill,  coupled  with  its  neighbours  outside  the 
wall,  Bishop’s  Fields  and  Bishop’s  Laiths.  This  notion  once  accep- 

1 D.B.,  i,  298a,  col.  2. 

2 ‘Messuage’  is  a better  translation  of  mansio.  Cf.  Stenton,  op.  cit. 
The  possibility  that  a mansio  might  include  more  than  one  house  inclines 
one  to  the  more  generous  population  estimates. 

3 Viet.  Co.  Hist.,  Yorks.,  ii,  191,  193. 

4 I assume  with  Ballard  {op.  cit.,  p.  63)  the  normal  generic  sense  for 
all  dues  arising  from  the  houses  and  occupiers — geld,  gablum,  market  tolls, 
receipts  from  mints  and  certain  judicial  forfeitures. 

5 York  from  its  Origin  to  the  End  of  the  11  th  Century,  pp.  60-61  and 
fig.  35  facing  p.  72. 

0 The  History  of  Bishophill,  p.  1.  1 observe  no  discussion  of  the  issue 
in  Mr.  Cooper’s  better-known  publications. 
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ted,  it  seemed  simple  enough  to  identify  the  other  shire,  in  which 
the  archbishop  had  a third  part,  with  the  area  around  the  Minster 
‘from  the  Roman  Walls  to  Feasegate  and  Goodramgate.’1  More 
recently,  Dr.  Harald  Lindkvist,  whose  valuable  essay  enabled  us 
to  descry  the  markedly  Scandinavian  lineaments  of  early  med- 
ieval York,  accepted  these  views  : 

‘The  archbishop’s  shire  was  the  district  west  of  the  Ouse 
in  which  much  land  had  been  presented  to  the  Church  long 
before  the  Scandinavian  invasion  ; the  same  dignitary 
seems  besides  to  have  held  a third  part  in  another  shire, 
which  may  have  comprised  the  district  round  the  Minster.’2 

Needless  to  remark,  these  writers  have  been  dutifully  fol- 
lowed in  several  popular  works  on  York,  at  least  two  of  which 
have  appeared  during  the  last  decade. 

As  against  this  view,  Professor  Carl  Stephenson  rejects  the 
Bishophill  theory  in  toto  on  the  ground  that  Domesday  specifi- 
cally places  the  archbishop’s  curia  and  the  canons’  houses  in  the 
archbishop’s  shire.3  Again,  however,  the  problem  is  not  quite  so 
simple.  While  this  counter-argument  has  its  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  it  possesses,  as  thus  employed  in  isolation,  little  more 
than  verbal  force.  We  may  freely  grant  that  the  canons,  ubi- 
cunque  mansissent,  would  be  unlikely  to  select  the  near-suburban 
life  of  Bishophill  in  an  age  when  they  still  performed  regular  and 
exacting  functions  in  the  metropolitan  church  across  the  river.4 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  equally  be  argued  that  King  William’s 
commissioners  could  sometimes  use  terms  with  a slight  degree  of 
imprecision.  If,  as  the  earlier  writers  assumed,  the  archbishop 
also  held  a third  part,  in  a literal  and  territorial  sense,  of  another 
shire,  the  commissioners  might  all  too  easily,  in  this  second 
passage  which  is  separated  by  a mass  of  detail  from  the  first,  use 
the  term  ‘scyra  archiepiscopi’  to  mean  the  whole  area  held  in  York 
b}^  the  primate — the  small  area  or  third-of-a-shire  around  the 
Minster,  as  well  as  the  larger  area  or  whole  shire,  in  Bishophill. 
It  would  seem  hazardous  in  the  extreme  to  stake  our  rejection  of 
the  Bishophill  theory  upon  the  absolute  consistency  and  precision 
of  a single  phrase  in  Domesday.  If,  and  only  if,  the  third-part-of- 
a-shire  did  not  exist  in  the  sense  understood  by  the  other 
writers,  does  Prof.  Stephenson’s  objection  acquire  significant 
weight.  Before  proceeding  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  we 
ought  first  to  review  the  evidence  directly  for  and  against  an 
archiepiscopal  shire  in  Bishophill. 

1 Benson  (op.  cit.,  p.  61)  specifically  takes  this  view. 

2 A Study  on  Early  Medieval  York  in  Anglia,  1,  351. 

3 Borough  and  Town,  p.  191. 

4 Note  the  provision  in  Henry  I’s  charter  (Historians  of  the  Church 
of  York,  Rolls  Ser.,  iii,  35)  that  canons  can  only  be  impleaded  before  the 
door  of  the  Minster  ‘quatenus  canonici  placitantes,  pulsato  signo  ad  horas 
canonicas,  cito  possent  regredi’.  Early  charter-references  to  the  canons’ 
houses  indicate,  if  they  do  not  actually  prove,  proximity  to  the  Minster. 
Cf.  Farrer,  Yorks.  Charters,  i,  nos.  127,  128. 
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II.  THE  BISHOPHILL  THEORY. 

So  far  as  the  present  writer  can  observe,  the  arguments 
stated  in  favour  of  this  theory  are  two  in  number  : the  first  based 
on  the  placename  Bishophill,  the  second  deriving  from  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  immediately  outside  the  fortified  Bishophill 
area  the  archbishops  held  a great  tract  of  land  almost  surround- 
ing it,  the  tract  usually  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Peter's  original 


ARCHBISHOPS  SHIRt  A.&P. 

endowment  at  the  hands  of  King  Edwin,1  the  tract,  a considerable 
proportion  of  which  was  for  centuries  known  as  Bishop’s  Fields. 
Let  us  examine  these  arguments  in  turn. 

What  degree  of  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  name 
Bishophill  as  a clue  to  eleventh  century  conditions  ? Must  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Lindkvist  that  The  name  testifies  to  the  rights 

1 Viet.  Co.  Hist.  Yorks.,  ii,  151. 
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and  possessions  of  the  Archbishop  within  this  district  and  is  as- 
suredly of  very  ancient  date’1  ? Surely,  quite  apart  from  any 
positive  counter-evidence,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  say  this  of  a place- 
name  unrecorded  earlier  than  the  year  1361. 2 Even  St.  Mary’s 
Church  appears  in  the  twelfth  century  as  ‘St.  Mary  in  Launelid- 
gate’.3  And  as  we  search  vainly  for  Bishophill  among  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  charters  and  deeds — they  are  numerous  and 
well-indexed — we  meet  instead  with  some  frequency  the  word 
‘Bichehiir  or  some  close  variant.  Even  before  conclusive  proof 
appears,  it  is  tempting  to  suppose  that  Bishophill  began  its  career 
as  a form  of  Bitch  Hill  (OE  bicce  ; ON  bikkja;  c.  1300  bicche) 
a name  which  may  have  developed  into  Beech  Hill  at  Knares- 
borough,  escaping  there  the  lures  of  episcopal  corruption  so  freely 
blandished  in  medieval  York.  The  detailed  evidence,  though 
hitherto  oddly  mishandled,  converts  this  suspicion  into  cert- 
ainty. 

Two  twelfth  century  charters  mention  Bichehill,  one  of  them 
unhelpfully,4  the  other  transferring  land  there  from  the  Priory  of 
Holy  Trinity  to  Dame  Bela  de  Bonavilla,  but  yielding  no  further 
clues.5  Again,  Drake  records  a gift  by  William  Malesours,  pre- 
sumably early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  land  and  buildings 
upon  Bychehill  to  the  nuns  of  Clementhorpe.6  In  the  same  period 
the  Kirkham  Cartulary  shows  that  Dame  Alice,  formerly  wife  of 
Robert  Blunde  of  Bichehill,  had  land  between  the  highway  of 
Besyngate  and  the  King’s  Ditch.7  In  1334  comes  crucial  evidence 
with  a grant  by  William  de  Friston  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Scrope  of  a 
messuage  in  the  city  of  York  ‘as  it  lay  on  Bichill  in  length  from 
the  highstreet  of  Felterlane  as  far  as  the  tenement  formerly 
belonging  to  John  Hawys,  and  in  breadth  between  the  lane  called 
St.  Martyn  Lane  on  the  one  side  and  the  tenement  of  the  said 
Sir  Geoffrey  on  the  other.’8  These  references  to  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
now  the  continuation  of  the  street  Bishophill,  and  to  Felter  (now 
Fetter)  Lane,  which  joins  the  two  at  right  angles,  renders  it 
virtually  certain  that  Bichehill  should  be  identified  with  Bishop- 
hill. Confirmation  duly  appears  in  a charter  of  1442  cited  in  the 
York  Memorandum  Book9— a grant  by  Lord  Roos  ‘of  his  lands 
upon  Bishophill,  otherwise  called  Bychehill  Lomelyth,  or  else- 
where in  the  parish  of  old  St.  Mary’. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence — -and  other  indications  by  now 

1 Anglia,  1,  360. 

2 Yorks.  Deeds  ( Y.A.S. , Rec.  Ser.)  i,  187.  Cf.  A.  H.  Smith,  The  Place- 
Names  of  the  E.R.  of  Yorks,  and  York  (Eng.  Place-Name  Soc.,  xiv),  p.  282. 

3 Farrer,  op.  cit.,  i,  no.  208.  The  reference  is  almost  certainly  to  St. 
Mary’s  Senior,  not  junior  as  previously  thought.  Cf.  infra. 

4 ibid.,  i,  no.  306. 

5 ibid.,  i,  p.  175. 

6 Eboracum,  p.  247.  I do  not  know  the  original  authority. 

7 Fo.  lOd,  cited  by  Farrer,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  236. 

8 Yorks.  Deeds,  vii,  191. 

9 Surtees  Soc.,  cxxv,  239. 
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tedious  and  otiose  to  recite1— it  may  scarcely  be  questioned  that 
Bichehill  was  the  early  medieval  designation  of  Bishophill  and 
continued  to  be  remembered  as  such  for  some  time  after  the 
name  Bishophill  had  established  itself.  Altogether,  whereas  the 
champions  of  the  Bishophill  theory  need  a very  strong  placename — 
argument,  they  do  not  seem  to  possess  one  at  all  ! 

What  of  their  second  argument — the  attempt  to  associate 
Bishophill,  inside  the  borough,  with  Bishop’s  Fields,  part  of  the 
venerable  episcopal  estate  outside  the  walls  ? This  contention  can 
scarcely  be  taken  seriously  without  further  supporting  fact. 
Despite  the  curious  parochial  associations  reaching  across  this 
part  of  the  wall,2  the  tenure  of  extra-mural  land  proves  nothing 
concerning  the  existence  of  an  intra-mural  liberty  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  attempted  association  should  at  least  be  corro- 
borated by  evidence,  at  some  period,  of  strong  tenurial  or  juris- 
dictional ties  between  the  archbishops  or  the  metropolitan  church 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bishophill  area  on  the  other. 

So  far  as  the  present  writer’s  observation  has  extended, 
such  ties  seem  extraordinarily  slight.  We  are  about  to  discuss, 
though  from  another  angle,  two  accounts  of  the  archbishop’s 
privileges  in  York,  dated  respectively  about  1080  and  1106.  Though 
both  have  much  to  say  concerning  other  areas  of  the  city,  they 
contain  only  one  reference  which  can  conceivably  apply  to  the 
Bishophill  area  : namely  the  note  that  the  archbishop  claimed  the 
third  penny  arising  from  a gild-house,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  lain  in  or  near  Bishophill.3  When  we  turn  to  the  numerous 
York  charters  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  observe  quite  negligible 
connections.  Again,  when  a writer  asserts  that  The  Archbishop 
had  founded  a house  of  secular  canons  with  a church  dedicated  to 
Christ  (Holy  Trinity,  Micklegate)’4  he  would  prove  nothing  about 
an  archiepiscopal  ‘shire’,  even  if  his  statement  were  true.  The 
origins  of  the  archbishop’s  association  with  the  Old  Bade  near 
Bishophill  can  scarcely  be  surmised  before  the  time  of  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet.5  Again,  Drake’s  survey  of  the  Liberty  of  St.  Peter, 
which  appears  substantially  to  preserve  the  medieval  distribution 

1 E.g.,  other  documents  place  both  ‘Besyngate’  and  ‘Byrchil’  in  or  near 
Mes  Gyldgarthes’  and  hence  near  each  other.  But  Besyngate  was  quite 
probably  called  after  Besing  Betmarched,  a well-known  early  twelfth-century 
burgess  who  held  a messuage  in  Launelidgate  on  Bishophill.  Cf.  York.  Mem. 
Book,  Surtees  Soc.,  cxx,  25;  Y.A.J.,  xviii,  415,  n.  4;  Farrer,  op.  cit.,  i,  no. 
208.  On  the  personal  name  Besing,  cf.  Smith  op.  cit.,  pp.  100,  282.  Both 
Benson  and  Lindkvist  rightly  deny  Farrer’s  assumption  that  Launelidgate 
was  a synonym  for  Micklegate.  Gild  or  Geld  Garth  applied  in  later  times 
to  more  than  one  place  in  York.  Skaife,  on  what  authority  I am  unaware, 
attaches  it  to  the  site  of  Butcher’s  Hall  near  Little  Shambles.  These  refer- 
ences hence  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  same  place  as  the  Gildgarth 
mentioned  infra  in  the  Survey  of  c.  1080.  Cf.  infra  p.  139. 

2 Bishophill  Junior  included  the  chapelries  of  Copmanthorpe  and 
Poppleton;  Bishophill  Senior  included  Middlethorpe. 

3 Compare  p.  139  infra  with  n.  1,  supra.  If  Smith’s  reading  Leger- 
Gildegar&e  is  correct,  a site  in  Layerthorpe  is  more  likely. 

4 Benson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  60-61. 

5 As  in  T.  P.  Cooper,  York,  the  Story  of  its  Walls  and  Castles,  p.  226. 
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of  properties,  reveals  that  a quite  exiguous  proportion  of  the 
messuages  of  the  Liberty  lay  over  on  this  side  of  the  Ouse.1  Indeed, 
by  comparison  with  those  of  almost  any  other  comparable  quarter 
of  the  city,  Bishophill’s  archiepiscopal  connections  of  all  periods 
and  all  types  remain  extremely  slight.  If  we  seek  a strong  candi- 
date on  the  basis  of  such  miscellaneous  hints,  Bishophill  fails 
even  to  reach  the  short-list.  A further  formidable  objection  to 
the  Bishophill  theory  is  its  failure  to  explain  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  ‘shire’,  since,  after  all,  the  archbishops  were  unlikely  to 
relinquish  an  important  urban  liberty  without  leaving  any  trace 
of  the  process  or  any  recognizable  successors.  By  the  same  rule, 
any  rival  theory  must  likewise  stand  suspect  unless  it  can  give 
some  feasible  account  of  the  disappearance  or  devolution  of  the 
archiepiscopal  shire.2  Meanwhile,  as  at  present  informed,  the 
writer  feels  it  necessary  to  relegate  the  Bishophill  ‘shire’  to  the 
same  limbo  as  those  mythical  twelfth  century  mayors  of  York, 
who  likewise  continue  to  manifest  a spurious  vitality  in  popular 
compilations. 

The  enthusiasts  for  an  archiepiscopal  shire  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Ouse  might  have  had  somewhat  more  success  had  they 
attempted  to  carve  it  out  from  the  Bishop’s  Fields,  which,  though 
outside  the  borough,  were  accounted  part  of  the  civitas ,3  the 
geldable  area,  and  included  in  those  84  carucates  which  gelded 
with  the  city  and  helped  it  with  trinoda  necessitas.  Yet  even  this 
attempt  would  prove  incompatible  with  the  further  evidence 
which  now  demands  our  attention. 

III.  THE  ‘THIRD  PART’. 

A constructive  attempt  to  elucidate  the  passage  in  Domesday 
may  conveniently  begin  with  the  sentence  : ‘De  una  harurn 
syrarum  habet  archiepiscopus  adhuc  terciam  partem’.  This 
phrase  ‘third  part’  should  present  no  difficulty  to  a student  of 
Domesday,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  persistently  misunder- 
stood by  the  historians  of  York.  Tercia  pars’,  or  simply  ‘pars’ 
is  a not  uncommon  Domesday  expression  to  mean  the  third 
penny,  whether  accruing  to  the  King,  to  the  Earl,  or  to  some 
other  assignee.4  At  Worcester,  for  example,  ‘modo  habet  Rex 

1 Only  8 houses  out  of  over  250;  i.e.  three  in  Micklegate  and  five  in 
St.  Martin’s  Lane  (Drake,  Eboracum,  p.  552). 

2 This  will  be  attempted  in  the  final  section  of  the  present  essay. 

3 Cf.  on  this  distinction  between  burgus  and  civitas  Ballard,  op.  cit., 
p.  71.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  84  carucates  have  several  close  parallels, 
e.g.  at  Nottingham,  Colchester,  Leicester  and  Gloucester.  At  the  last- 
named  appears  the  actual  phrase  ‘the  borough  in  the  city’.  At  Lincoln, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ‘city’  appears  merely  to  denote  the  walled  area 
(J.  F.  W.  Hill,  Medieval  Lincoln,  p.  153).  So  far  as  the  archbishop’s  extra- 
mural lands  at  York  are  concerned,  Domesday  records  that  they  were  ‘ad 
firmam  aulae  suae’;  aula  being  an  apparent  synonym  for  the  curia  in  his 
‘shire’. 

4 A convenient  brief  account  of  the  institution  appears  in  Ballard, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  41  seqq. 
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W.  in  dominio  et  partem  regis  et  partem  comitis’.1  At  Fordwich 
‘Hujus  burgi  duas  partes  dedit  rex  E.  sancto  Augustino.  Terciam 
vero  partem  quae  fuerat  Goduini  episcopus  Baiocensis  concessit 
eidem  sancto  annuente  rege  W.’2  It  is  hence  natural  to  assume 
that  the  archbishop  of  York  held,  besides  his  own  shire,  not  a 
third  portion  of  the  land  of  another  shire,  but  merely  a third  of 
its  receipts.3  Can  we  be  sure  that  Domesday  means  this  in  the 
case  of  York?  The  answer  is  that  we  possess  two  independent 
and  almost  contemporary  testimonies  to  the  fact.  Indeed,  we 
know  where  this  ‘shire’  lay.  Domesday  is  far  from  being  the 
‘solitary  record’,  as  one  local  antiquary  has  called  it,  of  the  first 
half  century  of  Norman  York.  There  are  local  documents  of  not 
dissimilar  type  which  can,  without  undue  sense  of  impropriety,  be 
laid  alongside  it.  One  of  them,  extant  in  the  Registrum  Magnum 
Album  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,4  appears  to  be  the  reply  of 
jurors  to  an  inquest  made  about  the  year  1080  into  the  estates, 
legal  titles  and  sources  of  income  belonging  to  archbishop  Thomas  I. 
Both  versions,  one  in  English  and  one  in  French  translated  from 
English,  were  copied  from  earlier  manuscripts  some  time  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  texts  appear  substantially  authentic, 
though  not  quite  complete  : they  reflect  some  light  upon  one  another. 
The  passage  most  essential  to  our  enquiry  may  be  translated  as 
follows  : 

‘These  are  the  privileges  and  legal  titles  which  archbishop 
T.  possesses  through  all  York  within  and  without  the  borough;5 
that  is  to  say,  first  Layerthorpe,  and  on  the  north  Monkgate,  and 
from  Thurbrand’s  house  all  as  far  as  Walmgate,  and  all  Clemen- 
thorpe  and  St.  Mary’s  Church,6  with  sac  and  soc,  toll  and  team, 
and  every  third  penny  which  comes  in  Walmgate  and  in  Fisher- 
gate,  and  the  third  penny  from  the  sale  of  fish  from  the  Hebrides 
sold  ....  on  the  Foss,7  and  the  third  penny  which  comes  from 

1 D.B.,  i,  172a,  col.  1. 

2 D.B.,  i,  12a,  col.  2. 

3 Previous  to  the  Conquest  the  Earl  normally  received  only  the  third 
penny  of  pleas  from  the  counties,  but  the  third  penny  of  the  whole  receipts 
from  the  boroughs  (Round,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  287). 

4 Fo.  61,  printed  in  Y.A.J xviii,  412  seqq.  The  history  and  authenticity 
of  the  record  are  there  discussed. 

5 The  English  text:  ‘bynan  burh  and  butan’;  ‘burh’  cannot  be  trans- 
lated ‘city’  as  in  Y.A.J.,  loc.  cit.  Cf.  the  distinction  p.  137  n.  3,  supra. 

6 Possibly  but  not  necessarily  one  of  the  Bishophill  churches.  It  may 
represent  the  ancient  church  in  Clementhorpe.  Again,  the  church  of  Layer- 
thorpe had  in  later  times  this  dedication  and  was  in  the  gift  of  the  dean 
and  chapter. 

7 One  of  the  most  interesting  points  missed  by  the  previous  editors. 
The  text  is  admittedly  corrupt.  English:  ‘of  thonne  fiscoup  scrasudwrasas 
forth  y’  b die’  French:  ‘d’achat  de  pessun  de  Sudwraies  avant  de  ilde  par 
le  Fosset.’  The  English  should  probably  read  ‘fra  Sudwra^as’.  In  any  case 
the  reference  can  only  be  to  O.N.  ‘Sudreyjar',  the  Hebrides,  where  the  Norse- 
men first  developed  the  rich  white  fish  trade.  In  the  Orkney  Saga  we  find 
in  Grimsby  traders  from  Norway,  the  Orkneys,  Scotland  and  the  Sudreyjar. 
In  the  French  text  ‘avant’  may  be  a corruption  of  ‘a  vente’  or  some  such 
expression.  Tide’  may  well  refer  to  an  island  in  the  Foss. 
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the  Gildhouse.1  Everyone  coming  to  York  with  merchandise  from 
east,  north,  south  or  west,  with  horses  or  carts,  must  pay  their 
toll  to  those  who  shall  have  this  right,  to  the  King  what  he  ought 
to  have,  and  to  the  bishop  what  he  ought  to  have.  And  let  every 
man  who  comes  travel  whither  he  will,  either  to  the  King’s  shire 
or  to  the  bishop’s,  by  God’s  leave  or  the  King’s.  And  every 
merchant  who  comes  into  the  bishop’s  shire,2  and  carries  on 
business  in  the  King’s  shire,  shall  give  the  King  toll,  if  there  be 
anything  liable  to  toll.  And  the  man  who  comes  into  the  King’s 
shire  and  buys  in  the  bishop’s  shire,  shall  give  the  bishop  the 
toll.  And  if  any  man  from  the  bishop’s  shire  makes  a contract  in 
the  King’s  shire,  let  the  King  have  his  own,  and  the  bishop  his 
own;  and  so  from  the  King’s  shire  in  the  bishop’s  shire,  let  the 
bishop  have  his  own  and  the  King  his  own’. 

The  text  concludes  by  safeguarding  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
and  profits  of  the  archbishop  and  his  two  mints  in  York.  Our 
second  independent  authority  is  the  more  elaborate  account  of 
the  privileges  of  the  archbishop  and  canons  of  York  occurring  in 
the  White  Book  of  Southwell.3  This  text,  possibly  sent  from 
York  to  assist  the  chapter  of  Southwell  against  Quo  Warranto 
proceedings  by  Edward  III,  provides  an  authentic  account  of  the 
results  of  an  inquest  held  by  commissioners  of  Henry  I in  1106. 
A good  deal  of  its  phraseology  recurs  in  Henry  I’s  Charter  to  the 
Minster,4  with  which  its  connections  are  obviously  intimate.  It 
rehearses  in  much  detail  the  privileges  of  the  canons,  their  tenants 
and  the  lands  of  St.  Peter  generally;  it  describes  with  similar 
minuteness  the  system  of  penalties  for  the  infringement  of  sanctu- 
ary at  York.  The  passage  concerning  our  present  enquiry  is  rela- 
tively brief  and  may  be  translated  : 

‘That  land,  however,  which  the  archbishop  has  in  the  city 
of  York  ought  to  be  as  quit  and  free  to  the  use  of  the  arch- 
bishop in  all  customs  (consuetudinibus)  as  the  royal  demesne 
to  the  King.  And  if  merchants,  whencesoever  they  may 
come,  wish  to  stay  in  the  archbishop’s  land,5  neither  the 
King’s  reeve  nor  any  other  should  hinder  them;  and  if  they 
have  paid  custom  in  the  archbishop’s  land  to  the  ministers 
of  the  archbishop,  they  ought  to  depart  quit  wherever  they 
wish.  Moreover  in  Walmgate  and  Fishergate,  whose  ever 
the  land  may  be,  a third  part  of  the  yield  (tertia  pars 
redditus)  should  be  to  the  archbishop  in  pleas,  in  toll,  in 

1 The  usual  reading  of  the  English  version  has  been:  ‘thonne  thridde, 
the  up  cumQ  of  les  Gildegarde’;  French:  Te  tierz  dener  qe  vient  de  lei 
Gildegard’.  Smith  {op.  cit.,  p.  289)  remarks  that  ‘the  manuscript  reads 
Te  serjilde  fard’e,  and  as  s and  J are  used  in  this  transcript  to  represent 
O.E.5,  the  correct  reading  is  no  doubt  Leger-GildegarQe,  with  the  first 
element  as  in  Layerthorpe.’ 

2 English:  ‘biscopes  scire’;  French:  ‘la  scire  l’arcevesqe’. 

3 Printed  in  Visitations  and  Memorials  of  Southwell  Minster,  ed.  A.  F. 
Leach  {Camden  Soc.,  New  Ser.,  xlviii),  pp.  190  seqq. 

4 Cf.  infra,  p.  146. 

5 The  term  ‘scyra’  does  not  occur  in  this  document;  merely  ‘terra’. 
Cf.  infra,  p.  141. 
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husgable  and  in  all  custom  (consuetudine);  and  all  wheat 
from  the  East  Riding,  and  fish  brought  thence,  ought  to  be 
sold  there  subject  to  the  same  custom;  and  all  the  toll  in 
Clementhorpe  from  all  the  ships  which  touch  there  shall  be 
the  archbishop’s,  and  below  Clementhorpe  as  far  as  the 
archbishop’s  land  stretches;  and  the  whole  custom  of  fish 
shall  be  the  archbishop’s  from  both  sides  of  the  water.’ 

Considering  their  diverse  origins  and  long  history  these  two 
documents  of  c.  1080  and  1106  agree  on  essentials  as  closely  as 
one  could  reasonably  expect.  They  agree  on  giving  the  same 
answer  to  our  query  concerning  the  ‘third  part’  : they  render  it 
certain  that  the  Domesday  expression  means,  as  anticipated  on 
prima  facie  grounds,  the  third  penny.  Moreover  they  demarcate 
the  ‘shire’  in  which  the  archbishop  enjoyed  this  third  of  all 
‘custom’.  There  emerges  a picture  scarcely  noticed  by  the  York 
historians,  yet  characteristic  enough  of  the  Anglo-Danish  world 
of  trade.  It  is  the  picture  of  an  extensive  eastern  and  south- 
eastern trading-area  which  sprawls  far  outside  the  fortified  area.1 
Walmgate,  Fishergate  and  Clementhorpe  are  common  to  both 
documents,  while  that  of  c.  1080  extends  the  archbishop’s  interests 
northward  into  Layerthorpe,  and  even  as  far  as  Monkgate.  One 
recalls  the  much  further-flung  ‘suburban’  relations  of  Lincoln — 
for  example  with  Torksey,  which,  as  Domesday  itself  states,  lay 
at  the  other  end  of  the  shipping  route  from  York.2  So  far  as  the 
economic  realities  of  Anglo-Danish  and  early  medieval  York  are 
concerned,  we  must  think  more  in  terms  of  this  extensive  civitas, 
less  of  the  walled  burh.  We  may  thence  comprehend  the  tone,  if 
not  necessarily  the  statistics  of  that  enthusiast  who  wrote,  many 
decades  earlier  : ‘The  city  of  York  is  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
race  of  the  Northumbrians,  which  city  was  once  nobly  built  and 
strongly  constructed  with  walls,  but  which  is  now  abandoned  to 
antiquity.3  It  rejoices,  however,  in  a multitude  of  inhabitants; 
not  fewer  than  30,000  men  and  women  (children  and  adolescents 
not  counted)  are  numbered  in  this  city,  which  is  filled  with  the 
riches  of  merchants  coming  from  everywhere,  especially  from  the 
Danish  nation.’4 

And  in  this  ‘Greater  York’,  the  figure  of  the  archbishop 
continues  to  bulk  as  large  as  within  the  walls.  An  obvious,  if  less 
impressive,  Domesday  parallel  occurs  at  Stamford,  for  there  the 
Abbot  of  Peterborough  had  the  gabhim  and  toll  of  the  sixth  ward 

1 Bootham  was  possibly  another  extra-mural  market-area  (Smith, 
op.  cit.,  p.  283).  Dr.  Lindkvist’s  suggestion  of  derivation  from  O.N.  budum, 
the  dat.  plural  of  ‘bud’,  perhaps  in  some  such  phrase  as  ‘farmanna  bu9ir’ 
(merchants’  booths),  is  clearly  of  importance.  Nevertheless,  ‘bud’  does  not 
signify  the  dwelling  of  a merchant  any  more  than  that  of  another  person. 
Copmanthorpe  (O.N.  Kaupmadr)  has  a more  distinctly  mercantile  connota- 
tion. 

2 Hill,  Medieval  Lincoln,  pp.  186,  307. 

3 By  this  phrase  ‘quae  nunc  est  dimissa  vetustati’  the  writer  pre- 
sumably refers  to  the  Roman  walls. 

4 Vita  Oswaldi  in  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York  (Rolls  Ser.)  i,  454. 
The  probable  date  is  between  995  and  1005  (Ibid.,  p.  lxv). 
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of  the  town,  which  lay  in  Northamptonshire,  while  the  other 
custom  went  to  the  King.1 

The  survey  of  1106  hence  solves  the  problem  of  the  ‘third 
part’.  It  fails  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  scyra  archiepiscopi, 
which  term  itself  disappears  in  favour  of  the  vaguer  expression 
‘Terra  ilia  ....  quam  Archiepiscopus  habet  in  civitate  Eboraci.’ 
The  lands  and  privileges  of  the  canons  now  for  the  first  time 
figure  on  terms  of  equality  with  those  of  the  primate.  And  the 
fact  that  no  such  term  as  ‘archbishop’s  shire’  ever  recurs,  forcibly 
suggests  that  the  archbishop  no  longer  monopolised  jurisdiction 
over  any  shire  of  the  city.  Before  proceeding  to  explore  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  this  change,  an  effort  must  be  made  to 
locate  the  ‘shire’  of  c.  1080  and  1086. 

IV.  THE  AREA  OF  THE  ‘SHIRE’. 

If  it  be  granted  that  we  have  disposed  not  only  of  Bishophill 
but  also  of  the  ‘third  part’,  our  primary  problem  assumes  simpler 
proportions.  We  are  now  bound  to  investigate  the  claims  of  an 
always  formidable  competitor — the  Liberty  of  St.  Peter,  which 
lay  in  large  part,  though  not  wholly,  around  the  Minster.  Now 
that  ‘third  part’  of  another  shire  does  not  mean  ownership  of  a 
second  territorial  liberty,  the  observation  of  Prof.  Stephenson 
acquires  real  weight.  There  is  only  one  area  of  land  from  which 
the  archbishop  enjoys  full  custom — the  scyra  archiepiscopi,  and 
in  this  shire  are  situated  the  curia  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  canons.  This  renders  it  certain  that  a part,  or  the 
whole,  of  this  shire  lay  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolitan 
church.  Even,  however,  at  this  stage  the  problem  retains  certain 
complexities  overlooked  by  the  American  scholar  in  the  suggestive 
but  somewhat  hasty  pages  he  accorded  to  York.  The  Domesday 
jurors  and  commissioners  may  still  mean  one  of  several  things. 
Two  of  these  were  indeed  considered  by  Drake,  who,  despite 
several  mistakes  in  a short  passage  on  Domesday,  was  at  least 
innocent  of  any  misleading  complications  over  Bishophill  or  the 
‘third  part’.  He  observes  that  ‘if  this  shire  or  district  meant  only 
the  close  of  the  Cathedral  it  is  plain  there  were  more  houses  in  it 
before  the  conquest  than  there  are  now,  or  indeed  could  well  stand 
in  the  compass’.  He  thence  proceeds  to  ‘take  this  to  have  been  an 
account  of  all  the  houses  the  Church  was  then  possessed  of  in  the 
city,  as  well  as  the  Close.’2  Now  Drake,  it  is  true,  misreads  the 
T.R.E.  total  of  houses  as  211,  instead  of  189,  but  this  mistake 
scarcely  invalidates  his  first  point,  since  in  his  time  there  were 
only  52  houses  in  Minster  Yard  and  Bedern  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  early  medieval  houses  might  stand  in  some  places  less 
closely  packed  than  was  the  case  in  later  times.  There  seems 
indeed  no  special  reason  for  equating  the  archbishop’s  shire  with 
the  mere  Minster  Close,  which  never  constituted  a complete 
liberty  and  which  was  not  coterminous  even  with  that  nucleus  of 

1 D.B.,  i,  336b,  col.  2. 

2 Eboracum,  p.  571. 
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the  Liberty  of  St.  Peter  lying  around  the  Minster.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  reasons  for  refusing  to  follow  Drake  to  the  other 
extreme  by  envisaging  a Domesday  shire  which  embraced  all  the 
scattered  properties  of  'the  Church’,  or  even  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  itself,  throughout  the  city. 

The  reasons  for  preferring  to  propose  a more  or  less  compact 
and  recognizable  area  lie  partly  in  York,  partly  in  other  Domesday 
towns.  In  York  a ‘shire’  lay  wasted  by  castle-construction;  the 
eastern  trading  area  was  a ‘shire’  in  which  the  Archbishop  had 
privileges;  a merchant  is  expected  in  c.  1080  to  know — and  to 
disburse  appropriately — when  he  ‘cumth  into  biscopes  scire’  and 
yet  ‘coupad  in  Kinges  scire’.1  Another  perfectly  recognizable 
shire  we  have  seen  yielding  its  third  penny  to  the  Archbishop. 
Again,  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  there  are  several  references 
to  ‘Marketshire’  which  included,  fittingly  enough,  the  Shambles 
and  Pavement.2  Moreover  there  are  three  other  towns  whose 
internal  divisions  are  mentioned  by  Domesday  and  in  each  there 
existed  something  closely  analogous  to  the  wards  of  later  days. 
In  Cambridge  and  Stamford  they  are  in  fact  called  custodiae .3 
In  Huntingdon4  they  are  ferlings,  i.e.  quarters  in  the  literal  sense 
of  fourth-parts,  but  again  obviously  compact  and  recognizable 
quarters  of  the  town.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
‘shires’  of  York  were  analogous  to  these  custodiae  and  ferlings. 
Each  was  a distinct  quarter  of  the  city  rather  than  a checquered 
patchwork  of  houses  held  by,  or  owing  sac  and  soc  to,  a lord.  If 
then  all  the  scattered  houses  of  the  Liberty  of  St.  Peter  did  not 
comprise  the  scyra  archiepiscopi,  what  feasible  alternative  remains  ? 

There  remains  a possible  solution  intermediate  between  the 
two  discussed  by  Drake  and  yet  answering  to  our  various  demands. 
The  shire  of  the  archbishop  seems  approximately  to  correspond 
with  that  nucleus  and  major  portion  of  the  Liberty  of  St.  Peter 
which  included  not  only  the  Close  and  Bedern,  but  also  a con- 
siderable area  of  properties  immediately  contiguous  with  them, 
mainly  speaking  in  Petergate,  Goodramgate,  Aldwark,  Stonegate 
and  St.  Andrewgate.  This  area  forms  a compact,  easily  demarcated 
block;  it  was  the  only  such  block  in  the  later  Liberty.  How  far 
does  its  extent  appear  appropriate  to  the  description  in  Domesday? 
Here  we  tread  more  uncertain  ground,  since  the  writer  has  en- 
countered no  usefully  detailed  and  reliable  survey  of  the  area 
earlier  than  that  in  Drake.5  At  the  same  time,  he  knows  no  reason 
to  suspect  any  very  substantial  changes  in  its  extent  either  during 
the  later  middle  ages  or  between  that  period  and  1736,  when  Drake 
went  to  press. 

One  accretion  after  Domesday  was  made  by  a writ — 
apparently  genuine — of  William  Rufus,  which  has  been  dated 
between  1089  and  1095.  Here  the  King  says  ‘tribuo  Sancto  Petro 

1 Y.A.J.,  xviii,  413. 

2 Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  293. 

3 D.B.,  i,  189a,  col.  1;  336b,  col.  2. 

4 D.B.,  i,  203a,  col.  1. 

5 Eboracum,  p.  552. 
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et  canonicis  ejusdem  ecclesie  terram  liberam  omni  querela  ad 
hospitalitem  faciendam  atque  ejus  necessaria  ante  ecclesiam 
Sancti  Petri’.1  Dr.  Farrer  supposes  with  some  probability  that 
this  land  lay  at  the  west  end  of  the  Minster — an  area,  that  is  to 
say,  containing  some  of  the  Petergate  messuages  of  the  later 
Liberty.  In  comparing  the  Domesday  ‘shire’  with  relatively  recent 
surveys  of  the  Liberty,  we  must  hence  allow  for  this,  and  con- 
ceivably for  other  minor  fringe  accretions  unrecorded  or  unknown 
to  the  present  writer.  In  other  words,  the  ‘shire’  was  probably 
a little  smaller  in  area  than  the  Liberty  ‘nucleus’  which  we  can 
map  out  from  the  particulars  given  by  Drake. 

Omitting  the  houses  of  the  archbishop,  dean  and  canons, 
together  with  certain  official  buildings,  there  were  in  Drake’s 
time  approximately  258  houses  in  the  Liberty  throughout  all 
York.2  Of  these  52  were  in  the  Close  and  Bedern  and  about  140 
in  the  immediately  contiguous  streets — in  round  figures  about 
190  in  the  nucleus  of  St.  Peter’s  properties  which  we  suppose  to 
correspond  with  the  archbishop’s  shire.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
absurd  to  couple  this  figure  in  any  spirit  of  pedantic  triumph 
with  the  189  messuages  mentioned  in  Domesday,  yet  the  figures 
at  least  encourage  us  to  suppose  that  the  area  we  have  selected 
is  of  roughly  appropriate  size.  When  we  are  looking  for  a ‘shire’ 
containing  the  archbishop’s  curia,  the  canons’  houses  and  about 
189  messuages  it  will  certainly  prove  difficult  to  find  an  area 
more  acceptable  than  this  one.  On  the  north-east  and  north- 
west it  was  bounded  by  the  city  wall.  From  Bootham  Bar  the 
boundary  passed  south-eastward  to  include  all  the  north  side  of 
Petergate  and  many  houses  on  its  south  side  (hereabouts  the 
presumed  gift  of  Rufus),  together  with  the  Minster  end  of  Stone- 
gate  and  the  west  side  of  Grape  Lane.  From  thence  it  embraced 
the  old  Deanery  facing  the  south  door  of  the  Minster  and  extended 
westward  to  include  the  northern  half  of  Goodramgate,  the 
Bedern,3  a few  houses  in  St.  Andrewgate,  part  of  Aldwark,  and  so 
to  Monk  Bar  and  the  north-western  walls  leading  back  to  Bootham 
Bar.  With  what  precision  and  consistency  such  boundaries  were 
demarcated  in  eleventh  century  York  we  cannot  say,  yet  it  seems 
likely  enough  that  when  men  spoke  of  ‘biscopes  scire’  or  scyra 
archiepiscopi  they  meant  an  area  roughly  coterminous  with  the 
above. 

V.  THE  DEVOLUTION  OF  THE  ‘SHIRE’. 

In  seeking  thus  to  identify  the  ‘shire’  with  the  nucleus  of  the 
Liberty  of  St.  Peter,  we  have  left  unanswered  another  set  of 
problems.  Why,  in  the  parlance  of  c.  1080-1086,  should  this  area 

1 Farrer,  op.  cit.,  i,  no.  127. 

2 My  figures  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Benson  ( York  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Year  1925,  p.  104),  who  also  takes  them  from  Drake, 
but  omits  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Petergate.  Benson’s  plan  of  the 
area  ( Later  Medieval  York,  fig.  51)  is,  however,  valuable. 

3 The  Bedern  ends  to  the  south-west  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall, 
which  may  originally  have  demarcated  this  boundary  of  the  shire,  as  it 
continued  to  demarcate  the  north-east  and  north-west  boundaries. 
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be  crudely  dismissed  as  the  archbishop’ s shire?  Why  did  this 
title  fail  to  survive?  Why  not  already  the  ‘Liberty  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter’,  as  it  came  to  be  known  in  later  times,  when  the 
archbishop  had  inside  it  a palace  and  close,  but  little  else?  When 
and  why  did  the  change  occur? 

To  gain  some  view  of  the  process  we  need  to  retrace  our 
steps  at  least  to  the  year  1072,  when  Archbishop  Thomas  of 
Bayeux,  having  returned  from  his  famous  visit  with  Lanfranc  to 
Rome,  journeyed  to  the  stricken  city  of  York  to  assume  control 
of  his  diocese.  Here,  writes  Hugh  the  Chantor,1  he  found  every- 
thing depopulated  and  wasted,  the  church  itself  burnt  and  des- 
troyed, only  three  of  the  seven  canons  left  in  the  city,  ‘reliqui  vel 
mortui  vel  metu  et  desolatione  erant  exulati’.  Thomas  proceeded 
to  restore  the  canons,  added  some  to  their  number,  built  them  a 
refectory  and  dormitory,  set  over  them  a provost  to  look  after 
their  needs  and  caused  them  to  live  in  community.2  For  the 
next  stage  of  the  reorganisation  we  need  to  consider  the  precise 
words  of  the  Chantor,  who  is  here  our  sole  important  authority  : 

‘Annis  pluribus  canonicis  communiter  sic  vescentibus, 
consilio  quorundam  placuit  archiepiscopo  de  terra  Sancti 
Petri,  quae  multum  adhuc  vasta  erat,  singulis  praebendas 
partiri;  ita  ut  canonicorum  numerus  crescere  posset,  et 
quisque-,  sicut  per  se,  partem  suam  studiosus  et  aedificaret 
et  excoleret.  Quod  et  sic  factum  est.  Tunc  enim  statuit 
decanum,  thesaurarium,  cantorem,  dans  cuique  digne,  et 
ecclesiae,  et  suo,  et  personarum  honore  : magistrum  scolarum 
jam  antea  statuerat.  Ecclesiam,  quae  nunc  est,  fundavit  et 
fecit’,  etc. 

This  crucial  step  of  division  into  prebends  hence  roughly 
coincided  with  the  institution  of  the  dean  and  treasurer,  an  event 
which  may  be  dated  1090.3  Consequently  only  the  first  stage  of 
capitular  reform  had  been  achieved  when  Domesday  was  compiled 
and  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  the  canons  cutting  impressive 
figures  during  the  1080’s.  They  stood  as  yet,  both  literally  and 
symbolically,  amid  the  charred  ruins  of  1069.  In  the  survey  of 
c.  1080  they  are  not  even  mentioned,4  while  Domesday,  it  will  be 
agreed,  certainly  makes  no  suggestion  of  a wealthy  and  influential 
body  holding  local  rights  and  tenures  worthy  to  be  placed  along- 
side those  of  the  archbishop.  In  the  penultimate  decade  of  the 
century  the  canons  were  still  the  latter’s  poor  clients  and  proteges. 
Their  very  corporate  existence  had  just  been  reconstructed  by  him 

1 Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,  ii,  107-8. 

2 Thus  far,  he  was  restoring  and  completing  the  work  of  Archbishop 
Aldred,  another  continentally-experienced  reformer  of  the  chapter  (Hist- 
orians of  the  Church  of  York  i,  241;  ii,  353). 

3 Le  Neve,  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae,  ed.  Hardy,  iii,  120  merely  gives 
‘Reg.  Ebor'  for  this  date.  See,  however,  the  argument  in  Bradshaw  and 
Wordsworth,  Lincoln  Cathedral  Statutes,  i,  34-5.  The  York  reform  was 
obviously  closely  associated  with  those  at  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  which 
certainly  took  place  in  1090-91. 

4 Cf,  however,  infra,  p.  146;  n.  5. 
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from  the  ground  upwards.  If  at  this  moment  a canon  had  urged 
his  prescriptive  rights,  or  those  of  the  chapter,  with  resounding 
talk  about  Athelstan  and  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  ‘ecclesiae 
Sancti  Petri  consuetudo  egregiae  libertatis’,1  he  would  have 
aroused  singularly  little  emotion  in  the  breast  of  a Domesday 
commissioner.  To  the  selective  eye  of  the  latter  he  appeared 
essentially  as  a subtenant  on  the  archbishop’s  fee,  even  if,  like  a 
few  laymen  in  York,  he  enjoyed  minor  ‘custom’  from  certain 
properties.  Beneath  the  heading  ‘Terra  Archiepiscopi’  the  canons 
are  described  as  holding  their  Newbald  and  Riccall  lands  under 
Archbishop  Thomas  in  the  same  flat  formula  as  that  which,  a few 
lines  below,  describes  the  prelate’s  minor  tenants.2  This  attitude 
lies  partly,  no  doubt,  in  the  limited  purposes  and  outlook  of  the 
commissioners,  yet  it  recognizes  even  more  fundamentally  the 
hard  facts  of  1086,  the  archiepiscopal  predominance  which  at 
that  date  still  existed  in  so  marked  a degree.  In  1090  there  followed, 
however,  the  creation  of  the  new  capitular  offices  and  the  division 
of  St.  Peter’s  lands  into  prebends.  And  immediately  thereafter 
the  evidence  begins  to  suggest  that  these  reforms  exerted  radical 
effects  not  only  upon  the  general  status  of  the  chapter  but  upon 
its  proprietary  status  in  the  Minster  area. 

An  early  clue  occurs  in  the  writ  of  William  Rufus  already 
noticed  in  another  context — the  writ  dated  between  1089  and 
1095  granting  land  ‘before  the  Church  of  St.  Peter’.  This  brief 
document  begins  : ‘Willelmus  rex  Anglorum  T (home)  archiepiscopo 
et  G(aufrido)  Bainardo  et  omnibus  baronibus  de  Eboracensi- 
scira  salutem.  Notificamus  vobis  quod  tribuo  Sancto  Petro  et 
canonicis  ejusdem  ecclesie  terram’,  etc.3  When  St.  Peter’s  land 
around  the  Minster  is  to  be  enlarged,  the  King  gives  land  to  the 
canons  and,  so  far  as  legal  formality  is  concerned,  merely  notifies 
the  archibishop  of  his  action  by  the  same  writ  wherein  he  orders 
the  sheriff  to  deliver  it.  Allowing  for  all  possible  contemporary 
inconsistencies  of  phrase,  the  shape  of  the  transaction  is  in  this 
case  perfectly  clear.  In  the  1090’s  something  more  complicated 
than  a mere  scyra  archiepiscopi  already  extended  around  the 
Minster.  This  impression  is  clearly  maintained  when  we  turn  to 
examine,  from  this  new  angle,  the  survey  of  1106. 

Inside  the  framework  of  the  Southwell  document,  the  later 
‘Liberty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter’,  though  not  specifically  men- 
tioned, could  easily  exist.  The  capitular  dignity  now  bulks 
infinitely  larger  than  in  Domesday;  both  individually  and  cor- 

1 The  phrase  in  Henry  I’s  charter  [Historians  of  the  Church  of  York , 
iii,  34). 

2 D.B.,  i,  302b,  col.  2.  Compare  the  subsequent  entry  for  Everingham. 
The  definition  of  the  various  categories  of  land  possessed  by  the  See  of 
York  remained  rudimentary  or  non-existent.  True,  Domesday  is  capable 
of  distinguishing  a bishop’s  land  from  that  of  his  see  (Ballard,  The  Domesday 
Inquest,  p.  93)  but  we  have  in  Yorkshire  clear  instances  of  ‘the  archbishop’ 
and  ‘St.  Peter’  holding  the  same  land,  in  different  passages.  Likewise 
Henry  I gives  churches  ‘to  St.  Peter  and  Archbishop  Gerard’  ( Historians 
of  the  Church  of  York,  iii,  29). 

3 Farrer,  op.  cit.,  i,  no.  127. 
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porately  the  canons,  as  holders  of  lands  and  privileges,  achieve 
independence  in  an  atmosphere  of  allegedly  mellow  antiquity. 
Considerable  pains  are  taken  to  distinguish  their  forfeitures  from 
those  of  the  archbishop.  The  latter  has  ‘only  this  right  in  the 
affairs  of  the  canons,  that  when  a canon  is  dead,  he  presents  the 
prebend  to  another,  but  even  so,  not  without  the  advice  and 
assent  of  the  chapter’.  In  their  houses  and  lands  the  canons  now 
have  ‘socam  et  saccam,  tol  et  theam,  et  infanganthef  et  intol  et 
utol,  et  omnes  easdem  honoris  et  libertatis  consuetudines,  quas 
ipse  Rex  in  terris  suis  habet,  et  quas  ipse  Archiepiscopus  de 
Domino  Deo  et  de  rege  tenet.’1  Nor  can  we  explain  away  these 
magniloquent  phrases,  so  different  from  those  of  Domesday,  by 
alleging  some  enthusiastic  capitular  sub-editing  in  later  days, 
since  these  same  passages  recur  verbally  in  the  roughly  con- 
temporary charter  of  Henry  I as  recorded  in  an  inspeximus  of 
Henry  III.2  Whatever  the  genuinity  of  its  basis  in  pre-Conquest 
usage,3  the  capitular  renascence  has  occurred;  a strongly-privileged 
chapter — with  all  the  obvious  implications  for  the  newly  created 
prebends  and  prebendal  tenures  around  the  Minster — has  by  1106 
come  to  stay.  Scyra  archiepiscopi  has  vanished  from  history, 
never  to  return. 

Altogether,  the  appearance  of  an  archbishop’s  ‘shire’  in 
c.  1080  and  in  1086,  followed  by  its  ostensible  disappearance 
within  a very  few  years,  becomes  in  the  light  of  these  circumstances 
a perfectly  intelligible  phenomenon.  Between  1072  and  the 
chapter-reforms  of  1090  the  figure  of  Thomas  I dominates  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  Land  and  privileges  destined  erelong  to  pass 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  were  still  regarded  as  his  land,  his  privi- 
leges. The  substance  of  power  was  all  his  own;  his  clergy  stood 
in  no  position  to  challenge  him  by  reference  to  their  now  shadowy 
precedents.  In  1090  he  was  recreating  York  institutions  out  of 
the  fullness  of  his  power  : he  was  moreover  assisting,  perhaps 
prompting,  similar  changes  at  Lincoln  and  Salisbury.4  ‘Biscopes 
scire’  and  scyra  archiepiscopi  may  not  thus  be  dismissed  as  the 
mere  strained  improvisation  of  feudal-minded  and  hasty  observers. 
For  the  time  being  the  liberty  existed  and  was  in  the  archbishop’s 
hand.  There  seems,  however,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
picture  changed,  or  began  to  change,  when  Thomas  established 
separate  prebends  in  1090.  The  York  canons,  or  some  of  them, 
may,  even  in  1086,  have  been  living  in  individual  city  houses,5 
but  until  the  changes  of  1090  the  subdivision  of  the  area  around 
the  Minster  into  prebendal  houses  and  enclosures  can  scarcely 
have  begun.  The  process  must,  indeed,  have  extended  over  many 

1 Visitations  and  Memorials  of  Southwell  Minster,  p.  193. 

2 Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,  iii,  34,  117. 

3 Henry  I's  charter  specifically  mentions  the  periods  of  the  Confessor 
and  Archbishop  Aldred;  in  the  (?)  fourteenth  century  preface  to  the  survey 
of  1106,  Athelstan  appears  as  the  donor  of  privileges. 

4 Bradshaw  and  Wordsworth,  op.  cit.,  i,  34-5. 

5 The  words  ‘domos  canonicorum’  may  or  may  not  mean  this:  they 
could  easily  refer  to  the  recently  built,  or  restored,  communal  buildings. 
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years  as  additional  prebends  were  created.  Yet  from  1090  the 
archbishop’s  'shire’  never  again  looked  its  old  self  : the  term  was 
presumably  dropped  because  it  had  become  a misnomer.  The 
archbishop  kept  his  new  palace  and  close,  but  jurisdiction  over 
the  rest  of  the  area  inevitably  devolved  upon  the  dean  and 
chapter,  who,  individually  and  corporately,  had  become  its  lords. 

The  strengthening  of  the  chapter  by  these  changes  was 
doubtless  based  upon  something  more  than  a mere  passion  for 
imitating  the  institutions  of  Bayeux,  where  Thomas  had  been 
treasurer.  The  ubiquitous  paternal  role  ascribed  by  earlier  his- 
torians to  Bayeux  has  in  fact  been  strongly  questioned.1  The 
reforms  of  1090-91  at  York,  Lincoln  and  Salisbury  seem  in  their 
own  right  a shrewd  method  of  enhancing  ecclesiastical  wealth, 
prestige  and  initiative  in  a still  unsettled  state  and  society.  They 
had  already,  it  is  alleged  by  one  authority,2  been  anticipated  by 
Archbishop  Aldred  with  the  foundation  of  prebends  at  Southwell. 
Certainly  they  harmonized  with  the  general  policy,  the  versatile 
institutional  patronage  of  Thomas  I.3  Not  altogether  without 
grounds  does  Malmesbury  accuse  the  prelate  of  embarrassing  his 
successors  by  excessive  grants  to  his  clergy  : ‘Liberalitate  sua 
successores  contristavit,  ut  qui  multam  episcopalium  terrarum 
partem  in  clericorum  usum  nimie,  ut  dicunt,  prodigus  distraxerit.’4 
Nevertheless,  Malmesbury’s  viewpoint  is  self-confessedly 
anachronistic.  The  events  of  1090  arose  from  eleventh  century 
experience,  but  they  should  be  judged  by  their  ultimate  results 
for  the  Church  and  the  clerical  order  as  a whole,  not  dismissed  as 
the  ill-judged  prelude  to  a period  of  quarrels  between  bishops  and 
chapters.  Thomas  and  his  associates  Remigius  and  St.  Osmund 
not  only  set  the  tone  for  capitular  development  during  the  coming 
decades  :5  they  created  institutions  of  supreme  durability,  well 
adapted  both  to  feudal  and  to  neo-feudal  society.  An  association 
of  landowners,  united  around  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  yet  one 
where  'quisque  sicut  per  se  partem  suam  studiosus  et  aedificaret 
et  excoleret,’  possessed  then,  and  long  afterwards,  a higher  vitality 
and  survival-value  than  a semi-monastic  community  of  proteges 
with  a precarious  hold  upon  a bishop’s  fee  and  favours.  It  is 
against  the  background  of  such  momentous  considerations  that 
we  may  view  the  metamorphosis  of  the  archbishop’s  ‘shire’  into 
the  Liberty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York. 


1 A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  The  English  Clergy,  p.  85,  gives  references. 

2 Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,  ii,  353. 

3 Cf.  Dixon  and  Raine,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  pp.  155  seqq. 

4 Gesta  Pontifcum  Anglorum  ( Rolls  Ser.),  p.  257. 

5 Bradshaw  and  Wordsworth,  op.  cit.,  i,  36-7. 
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THE  WEST  WINDOW, 

ST.  MARTIN-LE-GRAND, 

CONEY  STREET,  YORK 

By  John  A.  Knowles,  F.S.A. 

This  window,  which  represents  the  life  of  St.  Martin,  is  of 
five  lights  and  is  the  largest  window  in  any  of  the  parish  churches 
in  the  city.  In  the  centre  light  is  a large  figure  of  St.  Martin, 
under  which  is  a subject  of  his  enthronization  as  an  Archbishop, 
and  in  the  side  lights  are  twelve  scenes  of  his  life  and  miracles. 
One  third  of  the  window  across  the  bottom  is  filled  with  square 
quarries  and  ornament,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a kneeling 
figure  of  the  donor,  the  Rev.  Robert  Semer.  On  the  29th  May, 
1646,  the  Corporation  of  York  “ordered  that  the  several  supersti- 
tious pictures  set  in  glass  in  the  windows  of  St.  Martins  in  Coney 
Street  shall  be  taken  away  and  wholly  defaced  by  the  church- 
wardens of  the  said  parish  church  forthwith/’1 

This  decree  was  evidently  a pure  formality  and  was  never 
intended  to  be  carried  out,  for  the  gildhall  was  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  deliberate  window- 
smashing  either  at  St.  Martin’s  or  anywhere  else  in  York.  In  1872, 
the  window  was  restored  by  the  writer’s  father,  the  late  j.  W. 
Knowles,  at  which  time  he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.  On  29th 
April,  1942,  the  church  was  entirely  burnt  out  during  an  air-raid 
on  York  and  only  the  shell  of  the  building  remains.  Fortunately 
the  window  had  been  removed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter’s  glaziers, 
and  presumably  is  now  safely  stored  away  in  the  cellars  of  a 
country  house  somewhere  in  the  county.  A description  of  the 
window  by  the  Rev.  George  Rowe  appeared  in  1873. 2 

The  following  notes  were  taken  some  years  ago  whilst  the 
window  was  still  in  place,  with  the  exception  of  particulars  of  the 
colours  of  the  vestments  of  the  angels  in  the  tracery.  For  these 
the  present  writer  is  indebted  to  his  late  father’s  account  of  the 
window  in  his  notes  on  the  ancient  glass  in  York  churches  in  the 
Public  Library  at  York.  The  illustrations  are  from  tele-photographs 
of  each  panel  taken  at  the  same  time. 

1 York  City  MS.  E 63,  fol.  58b.  communicated  to  the  writer  by  Rev. 
Angelo  Raine. 

2 Assoc.  Archit.  Soc.’s  Reports  Vol.  XII,  part  1,  1873.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  neither  as  complete  nor  as  accurate  as  one  could  wish.  The  writer 
confessed  “we  regret  to  say  that  all  the  incidents  in  it  {the  window)  cannot  yet 
he  ascribed  to  any  history  of  St.  Martin  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  meet.” 
Actually,  however,  the  subjects  in  the  window  present  no  great  difficulty. 
The  arm  of  a gothic  throne  was  described  as  a ‘portion  of  a church’ , the 
reredos  of  an  altar  as  ‘a  desk’ , and  an  infant’s  cradle  ‘a  kind  of  hutch  or  box, 
open' . 


PANEL  1 . 

Healing  the  demoniacal  servant. 
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PANEL  1 

Healing  the  Demoniacal  Servant 

A civil  dignitary  of  high  rank,  but  not  that  of  a king, 
habited  in  red  cloak  with  broad  ermine  collar  or  tippet  over  blue 
under  robe  edged  with  fur,  and  white  shoes,  with  high  funnel- 
shaped  crown  surrounded  by  two  coronets,  hands  joined  as  in 
prayer,  is  seated  on  a golden  throne  raised  one  step  high,  with 
tall  carved  and  panelled  traceried  back,  finishing  above  with 
celure  edged  with  a fringe.  Standing  close  by,  on  his  left,  in  long 
white  garment  diapered  with  yellow  spots,  secured  at  the  waist 
by  a belt,  is  a nimbed  boy  of  iO  or  12  years  of  age  with  cropped 
head,  his  hands  held  wide  apart  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  An 
Archbishop  nimbed  and  habited  in  alb  with  apparel,  surplice  with 
horizontal  stripes  of  alternate  white  and  gold  diapered  with 
circles,  over  all  a red  cope.  In  his  left  hand  he  carries  his  archi- 
episcopal  cross.  His  right  hand  and  arm  are  outstretched  and  he 
is  almost  touching  the  boy’s  mouth  with  his  first  and  second 
fingers. 

Background.  Blue. 

This  panel  illustrates  the  following  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
saint  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  TREVES. 

Tetradius,  a proconsul,  had  a servant  who  was  possessed  of 
a devil,  and  who  in  his  fits  of  insanity,  used  to  bite  any  whom  he 
could.  The  proconsul  begged  St.  Martin  to  cure  the  afflicted 
which  the  Saint  consented  to  do  on  condition  that,  if  the  man 
was  cured,  Tetradius  should  become  a Christian.  St.  Martin  put 
his  fingers  into  the  mouth  of  the  afflicted  man,  and  called  upon 
the  demon  to  show  his  power  by  biting  them.  The  fiend,  finding 
himself  powerless,  left  the  body  of  the  afflicted  servant.  Fortunatus, 
who  wrote  a metrical  life  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  founded  (as 
Butler  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints  points  out),  on  that  of  St.  Sulpicius, 
describes  the  scene  with  more  detail  as  follows  : 

Nec  tamen  ob  digitos  exire  per  ora  liceret. 

Foeda  ministerii  foedus  vestigia  linquens 
Sordibus  egreditur,  qua  sordibus  est  via  fluxus, 

Tale  iter  arreptum,  sic  decet  ire  viator  I1 
The  story  of  the  servant  of  Tetradius  is  not  in  the  Legenda  A urea 
of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  which  shows  that  Robert  Semer  went 
to  other  sources  also,  such  as  the  Life  and  the  three  Dialogues 
of  St.  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  the  history  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
for  the  scenes  to  be  depicted  in  his  window.  There  is  what  Mrs. 
Jameson2  describes  as  ‘a  coarse  but  animated  representation  of 
the  scene  by  Jordeans  in  the  Brussels  gallery’. 

The  double  crown  worn  by  the  proconsul  has  no  special 
significance.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  tiara  with  two 

1 Canon  Clement  and  the  abbe  Guitard,  the  joint  authors  of  Vitraux 
de  la  Cathedrale  de  Bourges,  Bourges,  1900,  p.  58  remark  : "Fortunat,  n’a 
pas  recule  devant  Candace  que  lui  permettait,  il  est  vrai,  la  langue  latine.” 

2 Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Vol.  II,  p.  727. 
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PANEL  II. 

St.  Martin,  asacolyte,  assisting  St.  Hilary  at  Mass. 
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crowns,  worn  by  the  Popes  between  1298  and  1362,  after  which 
Urban  V added  a third.1  It  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  a 
designer’s  idea  of  what  he  imagined  a ruler  in  a foreign  country 
might  have  worn.  In  a panel  representing  Christ  amongst  the 
Doctors  at  East  Harling,  Norfolk,2  the  Doctors  wear  head-dresses 
as  varied  and  fanciful  as  the  paper  hats  at  a children’s  Xmas 
party. 

PANEL  2 

St.  Martin  as  Acolyte  Assisting  St.  Hilary  at  Mass. 

At  an  altar  raised  on  one  step,  with  carved  wood  reredos 
white  frontal  and  superfrontal  with  yellow  fringe,  kneels  a nimbed 
bishop  habited  in  white  chasuble  diapered  with  five  wavy  pointed 
yellow  stars  or  suns  and  jewelled  border,  yellow  maniple  with 
blue  fringe,  blue  dalmatic  with  red  border  and  alb  showing  gold 
apparel  at  the  back.  He  is  bare-headed  and  tonsured  and  his 
mitre  is  placed  at  the  right  on  the  altar.  He  gazes  intently  up- 
wards whilst  in  the  act  of  elevating  the  Host.  There  are  no  signs 
of  a cross  upon  it.  Two  nimbed  angels  look  over  the  top  of  the 
reredos,  whilst  another,  which  consists  of  nothing  but  a head  and 
shoulders  with  arms  and  wings  (no  body  being  visible),  appears 
to  assist  in  the  act  of  elevation. 

Standing  on  the  left  of  the  altar  are  an  open  book  and  the 
chalice  half-covered  with  the  veil. 

Behind  the  celebrant  stands  a youth  in  alb  and  surplice 
made  very  full,  gathered  in  at  the  neck,  and  with  very  large 
sleeves.  He  carries  a very  long  candle  round  the  bottom  of  which 
are  lines  as  if  some  cord  were  twisted  around  it.3 

Background.  Ruby. 

This  scene  is  usually  described  as  St.  Martin  assisting  St.  Hilary 
at  Mass,  which  is  no  doubt  correct.  According  to  Caxton’s 
translation  of  the  Golden  Legend  “he  lefte  chyvalry  and  wente  to 
saynt  Hyllarye  hisshop  of  poytyers,  and  he  made  hym  acolyte’’ .4 

Histories  of  saints  in  windows  very  frequently  contained  a 
Mass,  following  the  fashion  of  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory  subjects. 
In  the  south  aisle  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  York  (fourth  from  east) 
were  two  different  representations  of  archbishops  saying  Mass.  This 
window  has  been  removed.  In  the  St.  William  window  the  saint 
is  depicted  celebrating  Mass  on  Trinity  Sunday,  in  the  Parker 
window  St.  John  of  Beverley  is  similarly  shown,  and  a sainted 
archbishop  saying  mass  in  All  Saints  North  Street  York  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  glass-painting  in  the  city. 

1 Didron  Christian  Iconography,  Vol.  II,  p.  74  and  note. 

2 Illustr.  in  Woodforde.  Norwich  School  of  Glass- Painting  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  plate  XIII. 

3 1526.  St.  Michael's,  Spurriergate,  accounts.  “Item,  ffor  pak  thred 
for  byndyng  of  seynt  pulchure  (St.  Sepulchre)  candyll.  ob.”  Two  Hundred 
Years  of  Parish  Life  in  York,  Miss  E.  Brunskill,  Yorks.  Architect,  and  York. 
Archaeol.  Soc.’s  Report,  1950-1,  p.  26. 

4 Golden  Legend,  Caxton’s  Translation.  Kelmscott  Press  ed.  Vol.  Ill, 

p.  1012. 
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Fig.  2. 


St.  Martin  assisting  St.  Hilary  at  Mass.  West  Window,  XV  cent,  woodcut  to  illustrate  the  third  (now  the  fourth) 

St.  Martin’s,  Coney  St.,  York.  Panel  2.  commandment,  ‘Remember  to  keep  Holy  the  Sabbath  Day’, 

in  the  State  Library  at  Munich.  Illustr.  in  Leidinger, 
Holzschnitte  des  Fiinfzehnten  Jahr.  Plate  49. 
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But  in  this  case  it  is  unlikely  that  the  celebrant  is  intended 
| for  St.  Martin,  as  he  is  shown  as  a bishop,  and  not  as  an  arch- 
bishop (though  incorrectly),  in  other  panels  in  the  window. 

If  the  acolyte  represents  St.  Martin,  he  should  have  a nimbus, 
but  this  omission  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  other  panels  in  the  window,  the  designer  appears 
I to  have  been  illustrating  scenes  with  which  he  was  not  perfectly 
! familiar. 

The  carved  and  panelled  oak  reredos  shown  in  this  panel  of 
I the  window  under  discussion,  is  a characteristic  feature  of  all  such 
representations  of  altars  in  York  Glass.1  In  man}/  cases  a diptych 
with  rounded  tops  to  the  panels  is  shown  standing  on  the  altar 
and  leaning  against  the  reredos.  In  this  case  it  would  be  obscured 
by  the  figure  of  the  celebrant.  It  generally  has  a subject,  such  as 
the  Annunciation  painted  upon  it.  The  word  ‘re-table’,  now 
applied  to  a shelf  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  was  probably  derived 
i from  this.  For  a picture  was  formerly  spoken  of  as  a ‘table’  as 
e.g.  in  the  list  of  Henry  VIII’s  pictures  at  Hampton  Court.2 

We  still  represent  Moses  with  two  round  topped  ‘tables’  of 
the  Law  which,  if  hinged  together  would  form  an  exact  facsimile 
of  the  diptyches  shown  on  mediaeval  altars. 

PANEL  3 

St.  Martin  Raising  a Dead  Girl  to  Life 

On  the  left  the  Saint  nimbed  and  wearing  mitre,  amice, 
and  ruby  cope,  dalmatic  with  horizontal  bands  of  alternate  white 
and  gold  embroidery  and  alb  without  apparel,  and  carrying  in  his 
left  hand  an  archiepiscopal  cross,  his  right  hand  raised  in  the 
act  of  blessing,  gazes  upon  the  figure  of  a woman  naked  with  the 
::  exception  of  a winding  sheet,  who  has  been  laid  dead  on  a bier, 

1 but  who  has  apparently  just  come  to  life  again  and  is  sitting  up. 

Behind  are  four  figures,  two  of  them  ecclesiastics  in  white  sur- 
i plices  and  tonsured  heads  : their  heads  joined  in  prayer.  The 
: other  two  are  apparently  laymen.  One  facing  the  saint  is  a 
: middle-aged  man  in  long  blue  robe.  Only  the  left  hand,  raised  in 
si  astonishment,  is  visible.  Of  the  other  figure  nothing  but  the  head, 
[i  and  a piece  of  red  drapery,  can  be  seen. 

| Background.  Ruby. 

|j  St.  Martin  is  recorded  as  having  raised  two  dead  persons  to  life. 
( One,  a catechumen,  died  whilst  the  saint  was  away  on  some 
y business,  and  when  he  returned  the  corpse  was  already  laid  out 
]J  for  burial,  but  was  restored  to  life  by  the  saint. 

At  Triers,  St.  Martin  is  said  to  have  cured  a maid  who  was 
li  sick  of  the  palsy  and  just  about  to  expire,  by  putting  some  holy 

1 Vide.  J.  A.  Knowles,  YTork  School  of  Glass-Painting.  Fig.  26;  p.  80. 

2 Tables  for  Awlters  at  Hampton  Courte.  Fyrst,  a table,  being  a 
{ yarde  in  higth,  having  2 leves  with  an  image  of  Jesus  and  other  seyntes 
i therin  wrought.  Handbook  to  Hampton  Court,  by  Felix  Summerly  (Sir 
\ Henry  Cole),  p.  53. 
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oil  into  her  mouth.  The  designer  may  have  confused  these  two 
incidents. 

In  many  of  the  continental  examples  of  this  scene,  a small 
nude  figure  is  shown  in  the  background  above  the  deceased 
person.  This  represents  the  soul  of  the  dead  man  returning  to 
the  body,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  this  feature  in  the  present  case. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Beil  says  “The  Raising  to  life  of  a dead  Child 
(by  St.  Martin)  was  well  rendered  by  Lazzarro  Baldi  in  a painting 
now  in  the  Vienna  Gallery”.1 

PANEL  4 

The  Miraculous  Mass  of  St.  Martin. 

A Bishop  wearing  white  surplice  or  alb  with  tight  sleeves, 
with  gold  embroidery  and  amice,  the  inner  folds  of  which  fall 
over  the  stiff  embroidered  collar,  and  blue  cope,  kneels  gazing 
intently  upward,  his  hands  joined  in  attitude  of  prayer,  and 
crosier  resting  on  right  arm  and  shoulder.  Behind  him  is  a low 
carved  and  moulded  stone  architectural  fixture,  which  looks  like 
a tomb,  but  which  may  conceivably  have  been  intended  for  an 
altar,  though  it  is  without  reredos,  altar-cloth,  or  any  of  the  usual 
fittings.  Above,  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a dove  with  crossed 
nimbus,  descends  amidst  rays  of  golden  light,  which  fall  upon  the 
Bishop.  Immediately  behind  and  crowded  together  (evidently 
because  of  the  confined  space  into  which  the  scene  had  to  be 
compressed),  is  a crowd  of  ecclesiastics  and  lay  people.  Three  of 
the  ecclesiastics  in  the  background,  whose  tonsured  heads  are 
alone  visible,  intently  gaze  at  the  Bishop  and  the  apparition. 
Between  these  and  the  crowd  behind  is  what  is  evidently  intended 
for  the  top  of  a wooden  chancel  screen  which  divides  the  chancel 
and  the  ecclesiastics  from  the  nave  and  the  lay  people.  These 
are  represented  by  a woman  with  head  covered  with  white  wimple 
and  long  white  flowing  dress  diapered  with  a star  pattern,  hands 
conjoined  in  prayer.  Another  figure  of  a male  (head  only  visible) 
appears  to  thrust  his  head  through  the  screen  so  as  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  the  scene  taking  place  within.  Behind  is  another 
head,  whilst  in  front  stands  an  ecclesiastic  in  red  gown,  gathered 
in  at  the  waist  by  a belt  and  with  wide  sleeves,  who  indicates  to 
the  people  with  pointed  finger,  the  scene  being  enacted  before 
them.  The  scene  depicted  illustrates  the  following  story  in  the 
life  of  the  Saint  : — 

One  feast  day  whilst  St.  Martin  was  on  his  way  to  the  church  to 
say  Mass,  he  was  accosted  by  an  almost  naked  beggar  who  asked  for 
alms.  The  saint  told  the  deacon  to  get  some  clothing  and  give  it  to 
the  poor  man.  But  the  deacon,  being  in  a churlish  mood,  did  not  bestir 
himself,  so  St.  Martin  took  off  his  own  clothes  and  gave  them  to  the 
beggar.  The  deacon  returned  sometime  later  with  some  wretched 
garments  too  short  to  reach  either  to  the  knee  or  the  elbow,  which,  in 
a fit  of  ill-temper,  he  threw  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Saint.  St.  Martin 
put  them  on  himself,  and  wore  them  under  his  alb  whilst  saying 


1 The  Saints  in  Christian  Art  1902,  p.  200. 
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The  Miraculous  Mass  of  St.  Martin. 
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Mass.  At  the  moment  of  the  Elevation  a ball  of  fire  appeared  from 
Heaven,  enveloping  the  saint’s  head  and  filling  the  whole  church  with 
a supernatural  brightness. 

There  is  a painting  of  this  subject  by  Le  Sueur  in  the  Louvre. 
It  was  originally  painted  for  the  abbey  of  Marmoutier  near  Tours, 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Martin,  and  became  one  of  the  richest 
in  Christendom.1 

The  above  scene  is  one  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  Martin.  It  was  so  popular  that  Aubin  Cornut,  Dean  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  in  1233,  adopted  it  as  the  design  for  his  seal. 
But  in  the  York  window  it  is  not  correctly  represented.  The 
saint  wears  a cope  and  not  a chasuble,  and  the  altar  is  not  fur- 
nished with  the  sacred  vessels  for  the  Holv  Sacrifice.  He  is  shown 
as  praying,  not  elevating  the  Host  as  at  Bourges,  Tours,  and 
almost  everywhere  else.  At  Saint-Martin  de  Croslay,  e.g.  according 
to  the  Abbe  Marsaux  “Le  celebrant  est  revetu  d’une  chasuble  jaune, 
de  forme  ample.  II  est  assiste  d’un  diacre  et  d’un  sous-diacre.  C’ est 
le  moment  de  V elevation.  I Is  relevent  le  bord  de  chasuble.  Au-dessus 
de  la  tete  de  celebrant , on  distingue  des  flammes.  Elies  remplacent 
le  globe  de  feu I’2 

The  designer  of  the  York  window  has  missed  all  the  salient 
points  in  the  above  incident.  He  may  have  been  copying  from  a 
crude  woodcut  or  print,  without  knowing  the  story  it  was  in- 
tended to  illustrate,  or  he  may  perhaps  have  supposed  that  it 
merely  represented  one  of  the  usual  and  stereotyped  scenes  of 
Divine  Revelation  which  was  included  as  a matter  of  course  in 
the  lives  of  manv  saints,  of  which  Dr.  Fowler  in  his  St.  William 
Window ,3  quotes  a dozen  or  more  examples.  The  account  of  the 
scene  in  the  Acts  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  e.g.  which  he  gives, 
would  form  a very  accurate  description  of  this  panel  also. 

“Once  it  happened  that  whilst  secretly  engaged  in  prayer,  the  Majesty 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  deigned  to  be  visibly  seen  by  him  in  the  likeness  of  a 
glowing  dove,  glittering  with  flame-like  splendour,  and  to  rest  the 
glory  of  His  throne  above  the  head  of  the  praying  bishop.  The  whole 
church  moreover  was  filled  with  supernatural  brightness,  at  which 
Sigga,  the  bishop’s  deacon,  was  greatly  astonished.  4 

1 Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Vol.  II,  p.  723. 

2 Vitraux  de  l’Eglise  Saint-Martin  de  Croslay.  Memoires  de  la  Societe 
Historique  de  Pontoise  et  du  Vexin.  Tome  XII,  1889.  There  is  a fine  Mass 
subject  with  much  detail  in  the  East  Window  of  Cartmel  Fell,  Lancs.,  in 
which  the  deacon  is  shown  raising  the  back  of  the  chasuble  at  the  moment 
of  elevation.  Canon  Fowler,  wrote  with  reference  to  this  : “I  am  not  aware 
of  any  direction  for  this  act  in  any  English  mass-books,  but  ...  in  the 
General  Rubrics  prefixed  to  the  Roman  Missal,  which  were  finally  arranged 
by  Pius  V.  1566-1572,  it  is  directed  that  the  minister  shall  lift  the  back  of 
the  chasuble  with  his  left  hand,  lest  the  celebrant  should  be  inconvenienced, 
and  ring  the  bell  with  his  right,  at  the  elevation.”  On  Painted  Glass  at  St. 
Anthony’s  Chapel.  Canon  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  Trans.  Cumb.  and 
West.  Antiq.  and  Archaeol.  Soc.,  Vol,  XII  n.s.  1912.  This  action  is  clearly 
illustrated  in  a drawing  for  Swiss  glass  by  Hans  Caspar  Lang,  1595  in  the 
Landesmuseum  at  Zurich.  (Illustr.  in  Lehmann.  Glasmalerei  in  der 
Schweiz.  Plate  65). 

3 Yorks.  Archaeol.  Journal,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  231. 

4 Vita  S.  Johannis  Bev.  auctore  Folcardo  Cantuariensi  monacho,  Act 
SS.  Boll.  Mali  ii,  171. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  case  the  saint  is  depicted  as 
a bishop  with  a crosier,  and  not  as  an  archbishop  as  in  all  other 
panels  where  any  distinctive  attribute  is  shown. 

PANEL  5 

St.  Martin  as  a Child  Taken  to  School  at  Pavia. 

On  the  right  a nimbed  bishop  habited  in  mitre  and  long 
blue  gown  with  red  furry  collar  or  almuce  over  a white  cassock, 
and  carrying  in  his  left  hand, — in  what  the  artist  has  evidently 
intended  to  convey  as  a casual  manner,— a birch  rod  upside 
down.  He  is  standing  on  a yellow  platform  or  step  and  has 
apparently  just  risen  from  a carved  wooden  chair  to  receive  a 
father,  mother,  and  a child  of  six  or  eight  years  of  age.  The  father, 
a man  of  early  middle  age  with  bifurcated  beard,  is  in  the  act  of 
doffing  his  yellow  hat  to  the  bishop  with  his  left  hand,  his  right 
is  outstretched  and  points  with  two  fingers.  The  mother,  in 
white  wimple  and  long  blue  cloak,  holds  up  her  child  apparently 
to  present  him  to  the  bishop,  who  takes  the  child’s  left  hand  in 
his  right.  The  child  looks  away  and  appears  to  shrink  as  if  afraid 
of  the  bishop.  The  figure  wears  a cap,  a houplande  or  long  tunic, 
caught  in  at  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  large  puffed 
sleeves  above  the  elbow,  and  tight  at  the  wrist. 

Background.  Ruby. 

This  was  another  scene  which  was  included  as  a matter  of  course 
in  the  lives  of  saints,  and  even  into  that  of  Our  Lord.  Of  St. 
William,  for  example,  an  ancient  chronicler  wrote  : — 

“Now  lest,  whilst  he  was  a little  boy  the  baseness  of  ignobility  should 
stain  his  tender  marrow,  he  was  brought  to  the  feet  of  a moral  pedagogue, 
and  as  the  laurels  of  letters  flourished,  he  was  imbued  with  manly 
discipline.  The  generous  youth  delighted  in  the  making  of  his  manners, 
and  for  the  worthy  possession  of  knowledge,  his  noble  hand  blushed 
not  to  feel  the  rod”  etc. 1 

The  education  of  St.  Martin  is  one  of  twelve  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  saint  in  the  east  window,  dated  1528,  of  the  church  of  St. 
Llorentin,  six  miles  from  Pontigny. 

In  the  window  under  discussion,  the  schoolmaster  wears  a 
blue  (for  black)  gown,  not  unlike  the  academic  gown  of  the  present 
day,  but  the  mitre  and  nimbus  must  be  a mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  designer,  or  of  those  who  instructed  him.  Lor  the  saint’s 
parents,  we  are  told,  “ carried  him  with  them  in  his  infancy  to  Pavia 
in  Italy,  whither  they  removed,  and  the  saint  had  his  education  in 
that  city.”2  His  parents  were  pagans,  so  that  they  would  not 
have  taken  their  son  to  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Christian  church 
to  be  educated.  The  fact  that  his  parents  had  not  embraced 
Christianity  is  not  merely  an  incident  of  minor  importance,  but 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  in  the  life  of  St.  Martin.  Scenes 
of  the  saint  captured  by  robbers  whilst  crossing  the  Alps  on  his 

1 Fowler.  St.  William  Window.  Yorks.  Archaeol.  Journal,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  220  note. 

2 Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Vol.  IV,  p.  845. 


PANEL  V. 


St.  Martin  as  a child  taken  to  school  at  Pavia 


PANEL  VI. 

St.  Martin  exposes  himself  defenceless  in  the  thick  of  the  battle. 
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journey  to  try  to  convert  his  parents,  are  common  in  glass.  The 
conversion  of  his  mother — his  father  remained  unconverted — is 
shown  amongst  other  scenes  from  his  life,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Auxerre. 

The  birch-rod  was  the  emblem  which  distinguished  the 
schoolmaster  in  medieval  times.  At  Chalons-sur-Marne,  in  a 
window  depicting  the  infancy  of  Christ,  Our  Lord  is  shown  as  a 
little  boy  on  His  knees  before  a schoolmaster  who  flourishes  a rod 
over  Him.  The  CURSOR  MUNDI  (late  XIII  or  early  XIV 
cent.)  says  that  Our  Lord  as  a child  did  not  want  to  go  to  school, 
but  His  parents  eventually  made  Him,  and  that  when  He  got 
there,  the  master  struck  Him,  and  immediatelv  fell  dead.1 

In  the  Saint  Nicholas  Window  at  Bourges,  the  saint  is  shown 
when  a boy  at  school,  where  it  is  said,  “he  learnt  much  in  a short 
time”. 

There  is  a panel  of  XVI  cent.  French  glass  depicting  a 
mother  taking  her  young  son  to  a schoolmaster  (in  this  case, 
without  a birch  rod)  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  York  Minster. 

PANEL  6 

St.  Martin,  Trusting  in  Divine  Grace,  Exposes 

Himself  Defenceless  in  the  Thick  of  the  Battle. 

In  the  centre  the  saint  nimbed  and  wearing  richly  jewelled 
chaplet  with  heart  in  the  centre  of  owch  as  in  Panel  13,  red  cloak, 
and  full  plate  armour.  With  his  right  hand  he  gathers  his  cloak 
around  him  which  is  of  skimpy  proportions  and  probably  in- 
tended to  represent  half  of  the  one  he  divided  with  the  beggar. 
In  his  left  hand  he  carries  his  helm.  In  the  background  a confused 
mass  of  riders  in  armour  on  horses  which  face  and  overlap  each 
other,  are  to  be  seen,  evidently  intended  to  represent  a battle. 
The  large  head  in  the  centre  is  perhaps  an  insertion  and  of  earlier 
date  than  the  window.  Foreground,  grass  and  plants. 

Background.  Blue.  (Query  original?). 

St.  Martin,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  wished  to  give  up  his 
career  as  a soldier  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  service  of  God.  His  request  was  put  down  to  cowardice, 
as  there  was  to  be  a battle  on  the  following  day.  In  order  to 
prove  that  his  desire  was  not  due  to  fear,  he  offered  to  place 
himself  unarmed  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  But  next  morning  the 
enemy  capitulated,  so  that  as  Caxton  put  it  “hit  is  no  double 
but  that  by  the  merytes  of  this  booty  man  that  this  vyctorye  was  hadde 
withoute  shedyinge  of  blood.”2  The  scene  therefore  is  imaginary,  as 
it  did  not  actually  take  place. 

The  artist  of  the  window  has  apparently  made  great  efforts 
in  this  panel  to  show  the  cloak,  now  so  reduced  in  size  by  being 
cut  in  half,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  saint  was 

1 The  Cursor  Mundi.  Prof.  C.  E.  Whiting,  Yorks.  Archaeol.  Journal, 
Part  143,  Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  302. 

2 Golden  Legend,  Caxton’s  trans.  Kelmscott  Press  ed.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1012. 
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able  to  envelop  himself  in  the  scanty  remnant.  We  are  told  that 
after  he  had  given  half  of  his  cloak  to  the  beggar  “ some  of  the 
bystanders  laughed  at  the  figure  he  made  in  that  dress." 

PANEL  7 

The  Large  Figure  of  the  Saint. 

St.  Martin  is  shown  at  full  length  as  an  Archbishop.  He 
stands  facing  the  spectator  and  looks  slightly  towards  the  left. 
He  is  habited  in  alb  with  gold  apparel,  red  chasuble  with  white 
jewelled  border  and  white  lining,  amice  with  blue  collar,  pallium 
with  six  crosses  over  red  dalmatic  richly  fringed  in  blocks  of  blue, 
white  and  dull  purple  alternately,  and  wears  white  gloves.  His 
right  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of  giving  the  episcopal  blessing  with 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  touching  the  thumb.  In  his  left  he 
carries  the  archiepiscopal  cross.  In  the  background  over  his 
right  shoulder  is  a large  yellow  sun. 

Background.  Blue. 

Although  St.  Martin  is  here  shown  with  the  archiepiscopal  cross 
and  wearing  the  pallium — the  distinctive  attribute  or  badge  of 
a metropolitan,  he  was  never  an  archbishop,  though  in  France, 
he  is  almost  invariably  represented  as  having  attained  that 
distinction.  The  abbe  Gervaise,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Martin,  1699, 
points  out  that  at  the  time  the  saint  lived,  Tours  was  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Rouen.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  395,  the  year  previous  to  the  death 
of  the  saint,  that  the  province  of  Lyons  was  divided  into  four, 
of  one  of  which  Tours  became  the  capital.  Favourite  saints  were 
not  infrequently  represented  by  their  dress  as  having  reached  to 
a higher  office  and  dignity  in  the  church  than  that  which  they 
had  actually  attained.  In  a window  in  Notre-Dame-la-Riche  at 
Tours,  St.  Martin  and  his  close  friend  St.  Sulpicius,  are  both 
represented  as  archbishops,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
latter  was  even  in  Holy  Orders. 

Occasionally  this  was  overdone.  A window  of  the  XVI  cent, 
in  the  church  of  Blosseville-es-Plains,  a few  miles  from  Dieppe, 
shows  a saint  holding  his  head  between  his  hands,  and  a blank 
nimbus  on  his  neck;  so  that  it  can  be  none  other  than  St.  Denis. 
But  he  has  been  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Church,  with 
the  triple  crown  of  a Pope,  and  a cross  with  three  bars. 

The  sun  in  the  background  is  doubtless  the  Sun  of  York, 
and  proclaims  the  political  allegiance  of  the  donor  of  the  window. 

PANEL  8 

St.  Martin  Enthroned  as  Archbishop. 

On  a throne  raised  one  step  high  sits  the  Saint  nimbed  in 
full  archiepiscopal  robes,  consisting  of  mitre,  amice,  red  chasuble, 
and  red  dalmatic  (very  difficult  to  distinguish  which  is  which), 
with  white  fringe,  alb  with  large  apparel,  archiepiscopal  cross  in 
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left  hand,  and  pallium  with  five  crosses  patee  fichee.  He  is  in 
the  act  of  crossing  himself  with  his  right  hand.  On  either  side  of 
the  throne  are  two  nimbed  bishops  placing,  with  their  left  and 
right  hands  respectively,  the  mitre  on  his  head.  They  both  wear 
copes,  and  on  the  one  on  the  left,  the  long  pendant  end  of  the 
furry  almuce  can  be  seen. 

Background.  Blue. 

St.  Martin  is  here  shown  as  being  enthroned  as  archbishop  by 
two  bishops  both  of  whom  are  represented  as  saints.  Although 
the  scene  has  no  historical  foundation,  it  was  regularly  included 
in  windows  representing  events  in  the  life  of  the  saint.  At  Tours 
e.g.  the  saint  is  shown  as  being  enthroned  by  no  fewer  than  three 
bishops.  More  frequently  as  at  York,  two  are  shown,  and  as  this 
would  be  done  in  all  good  faith,  not  knowing  it  to  be  an  ana- 
chronism, it  is  worth  while  therefore  inquiring  whom  these  two 
figures  of  sainted  bishops  can  have  been  intended  to  represent. 

St.  Martin  was  consecrated  Bishop  in  371,  and  died  in  397. 
If  therefore  he  had  in  fact  been  enthroned  as  an  Archbishop, 
this  event  would  have  taken  place  about  380,  in  which  year,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  Tours  had  not  yet  become  an  Archbishopric. 

St.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  was  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  St.  Martin,  had  died  in  368.  The  two  sainted 
bishops  who  were  therefore  most  likely  to  be  represented  as 
having  assisted  at  the  enthronization  of  the  saint,  are  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Sulpice.  St.  Ambrose,  one  of  the  four  Latin  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  was  consecrated  bishop  in  374  and  died  in  397,  the 
same  year  as  St.  Martin.  The  lives  of  the  two  were  closely  con- 
nected. A tradition,  which  is  still  current  both  in  Milan  and 
Tours,  says  that  St.  Ambrose  was  miraculously  transported  to 
the  death  bed,  and  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of  the  saint.  These 
two  subjects  are  shown  at  the  top  of  the  St.  Martin  window  at 
Bourges.  (XIII  cent.). 

A window  of  the  XVth  cent,  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Martin 
in  Bourges  Cathedral,  shows  the  four  Latin  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
each  holding  a scroll  on  which  is  inscribed  one  of  the  events  in 
the  life  of  the  saint.  The  scroll  of  St.  Ambrose  reads  : — 

Hie  Martinus  cujus  Sulpicius  vitam  scribit.  Astat  Ambrosius 

sepulturae.  Nil  sibi  consents  intrat  coelos.1 

The  Sulpicius  mentioned  in  the  above  inscription  was  St.  Sulpicius 
Severus,  the  biographer  of  St.  Martin,  who  was  born  about  the 
year  360  and  died  c.  410.  He  was  a close  friend  of  St.  Martin, 
whom  he  visited  once  or  twice  a year  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
death  of  the  saint  is  said  to  have  been  revealed  to  him  in  a dream. 
It  is  most  likely  therefore  that  the  other  figure  in  the  scene  of 

1 In  the  Sainte-Chapelle  at  Riom,  is  a window  which  has  been  painted 
from  the  same  cartoons  as  those  used  at  Bourges.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  scrolls  held  by  the  four  Latin  Doctors  at  Riom,  do  not  bear  the 
inscriptions  relating  to  St.  Martin. 
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the  Enthronization  of  St.  Martin  would  undoubtedly  be  intended 
to  represent  St.  Sulpicius.  Although  he  is  shown  with  the  nimbus 
of  a saint  and  with  the  mitre  and  crosier  of  a bishop,  he  was  not 
a saint,  nor  a bishop,  nor  even  in  Holy  Orders.  The  mistake  arose 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  two  saints  of  the  same  name  whose 
festivals  were  kept  on  the  same  day.  The  other  St.  Sulpicius, 
Archbishop  of  Bourges  in  591,  was  believed  by  many  writers  to 
have  the  prior  claim,  and  Pope  Benedict  XIV  (1714-1758)  re- 
moved the  name  of  St.  Sulpicius,  the  disciple  of  St.  Martin,  from 
the  Roman  Martyrology.  “Nevertheless”  states  Butler  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Saints  “he  has  been  ranked  amongst  the  saints  at  Tours 
from  time  immemorial , and  is  honoured  with  a particular  office  on 
this  day  (Jan.  29 th)  in  the  new  breviary  used  in  all  that  diocess.”1 


PANEL  9 

The  Donor,  Rev.  Robert  Semer. 

Kneeling  before  a table  or  prayer  desk  entirely  covered 
with  ample  white  drapery  diapered  with  quatrefoils,  kneels  the 
donor,  the  Rev.  Robert  Semer,  with  hands  open  and  held  apart 
in  prayer.  He  wears  surplice  with  full  sleeves  scalloped  on  the 
edges,  almuce  with  two  long  pendant  ends,  blue  cloak,  with 
green  lining.  Over  his  head  is  a scroll  with  inscription. 

Background.  Ruby. 

A very  large  proportion  of  the  mediaeval  glass  remaining  to-day 
was  given  by  ecclesiastics.  Of  the  hundred  and  sixty  windows 
in  the  Minster,  three  only,  as  far  as  we  definitely  know,  were 
given  by  laymen,  though  the  heraldry  points  to  a larger  number. 
Still  by  far  the  larger  proportion  was  given  by  ecclesiastics,  not 
always,  perhaps,  for  entirely  disinterested  motives;  for  not  a few 
had  an  eye  towards  advancement  in  the  church,  and  the  gift  of 
a window  at  an  appropriate  moment  might  influence  votes  when 
a new  dean  or  archbishop  was  to  be  elected.  Vigne2  illustrates  a 
window  in  which  is  depicted  a cleric,  labelled  Plusieurs,  who  is 
attempting  to  scale  the  walls  of  a church.  He  is  aided  in  his 
attempt  to  ascend,  by  two  women  labelled  ‘ Faveur’  and  ‘Simony’ . 
But  windows  were  frequently  given  by  rectors  and  vicars  of 
parish  churches,  who,  as  Chaucer  tells  us,  did  not  dabble  in 
ecclesiastical  politics,  nor  seek  advancement.  Such  an  one,  no 
doubt,  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Semer  who  gave  this  window,  and 
another  the  Rev.  John  Walker  who  gave  a window  to  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Goodramgate,  some  eighteen  years  or  so  after 
he  had  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it,  so  that  in  his  case  he  can 
have  had  no  other  motive  than  that  of  affection  for  his  old  church. 

1 A similar  confusion  arises  in  the  case  of  St.  Severin,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  St.  Severin,  Bishop  of  Bordeaux,  whose  feasts  occur  on  the 
same  day  Oct.  24th.  Many  writers  believe  that  these  two  were  one  and  the 
same  person. 

2 Le  Vi  trail.  PI.  XXVIII. 
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PANEL  10 

Birth  of  St.  Martin. 

A figure  of  what  appears  to  be  a man,  but  is  probably 
intended  for  a woman,  in  bed  either  wearing  a night  cap  or  with 
the  bed  clothes  tucked  so  tightly  around  her  head  that  only  the 
face  is  visible.  The  quilt  of  the  bed  is  elaborately  diapered  with 
circles.  Surrounding  the  bed  are  ruby  curtains,  hanging  by  brass 
rings  from  a pole  attached  to  a celure  with  fringed  edge,  the 
front  curtain  drawn  back  so  as  to  expose  the  bed.  Behind  are 
two  women,  one  in  blue  with  elaborate  head  dress,  her  hands 
crossed  upon  her  breast.  The  other  in  red  with  hair  in  cauls  and 
head-dress,  evidently  nursing  a baby  in  long  clothes  which  is 
supported  on  her  left  hand,  though  there  is  now  no  sign  of  the 
head  of  the  infant,  and  very  little  or  no  form  expressed  under 
the  drapery.  At  the  side  of  the  bed  nearest  to  the  spectator  kneels 
a woman  in  blue  dress  and  white  apron  with  hands  clasped  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  whilst  in  front  is  an  object  evidently  in- 
tended to  represent  a cradle,  with  folding  trestle  legs,  over  the 
head  of  which  is  thrown  a cot  cover. 

Background.  Blue. 

Windows  representing  the  lives  of  saints  in  an  extended  series  of 
subjects,  frequently  commenced  with  a scene  representing  his  or 
her  birth.  Thus  the  first  subject  panel  in  the  St.  Cuthbert  window 
in  York  Minster  shows  his  birth,  and  Canon  J.  T.  Fowler’s  des- 
cription of  it  tallies  very  closely  with  this  panel.  He  wrote  “a  lady 
in  blue  is  kneeling  to  receive  the  child.  In  the  background,  a woman  in 
plain  veil  (is)  looking  compassionately  at  the  mother”  } 

The  author  of  The  Rites  of  Durham 2,  tells  us  that  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  cloister,  “ther  yow  should  have  sene  and  beholden  his 
mother  lying  in  her  child  bedd” . In  the  St.  William  window  in  the 
Minster  the  panel  representing  the  birth  of  the  saint  immediately 
follows  the  scene  depicting  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  and  pre- 
cedes that  of  his  baptism. 

In  15th  cent,  glass  Birth  subjects  such  as  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lord  or  the  Birth  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  generally  represented 
with  careful  attention  to  homely  detail.  At  St.  Peter  Mancroft, 
Norwich,  the  midwife  airs  the  swaddling  clothes  before  a dog-grate. 
A roundel  in  Leicester  Museum  of  the  Nativity  shows  two  angels 
rocking  the  Infant  Christ,  Who  is  tied  into  the  cot,  so  that  if  they 
rock  too  violently  He  shall  not  roll  out.  St.  Anne  tucks  the  Virgin 
into  bed  and  a woman  holds  a bason  with  a spoon  in  it,  whilst 
another  is  giving  her  instructions  as  to  the  care  of  the  infant. 

In  the  present  example  the  cradle  is  badly  drawn  but  seems 
to  have  been  supported  on  cross  legs  or  trestles.  Over  the  head  of 
it  is  a hood  with  a curtain  thrown  over  it  to  protect  the  child’s 
eyes.  As  this  is  the  same  colour,  and  has  been  diapered  with  the 
same  pattern  as  the  coverlet  of  the  bed  behind,  it  appears,  at  first 

1 St.  Cuthbert  Window,  Yorks.  Archaeol.  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  p.  274,  1874. 

2 Rites  of  Durham,  Surtees  Soc.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  65. 
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sight  to  be  part  of  it.  The  headdress  worn  by  the  figure  in  the  centre 
behind  the  bed  consists  of  a hat  with  a broad  brim  turned  up  at 
the  front,  showing  the  ermine  lining.  The  crown  is  conical  and 
curves  forward.  This  hat  is  exactly  like  that  worn  by  Punch,  in 
the  puppet  show.  The  conical  cap,  ribbed  vertically  or  horizon- 
tally with  a tuft  at  the  top,  was,  as  Didron  points  out,1  the  French 
tiara  of  the  Thirteenth  century,  and  is  worn  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  on  the  North  porch  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  and  in  XIV  cent, 
stained  glass  in  Wells  Cathedral.2  (Vide  illustrations  p.  150  ante). 

It  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  actors  who  imperson- 
ated characters  such  as  Pilate,  or  Herod,  in  the  Mystery  Plays.3 

From  these  it  was  evidently  copied  by  the  glass  designers4 
as  a familiar  and  easily  recognised  form  of  head-gear  when  they 
wished  to  convey  to  the  spectator  the  idea  that  the  person  re- 
presented was  in  a position  of  authority,  but  not  as  high  as  that  of 
a king. 

It  is  worn,  for  example,  by  the  prince  Olybrius  in  one  of  the 
scenes  from  the  history  of  St.  Margaret  at  North  Tuddenham, 
Norfolk;5  and  by  Pilate  in  the  Scourging  of  Christ  subject  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  the  Minster.6  In  the  present  case,  the 
figure  is  probably  intended  for  that  of  the  grandmother.  St.  Martin, 
we  are  told,  was  of  gentle  birth,  his  father  being  a tribune  in  the 
army,  a rank  which  Butler  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints  considers 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  a brigadier  amongst  us. 

PANEL  11 

St.  Martin  Dividing  his  Cloak  with  the  Beggar. 

This  panel  depicts  the  well-known  incident  of  St.  Martin 
dividing  his  cloak  with  the  beggar.  The  saint,  nimbed,  is  on 
horseback,  his  head  uncovered,  with  the  exception  of  a richly- 
jewelled  chaplet  of  velvet  or  some  other  material  similar  to  the 
one  in  No.  4,  but  with  a heart  in  the  centre  of  the  owch  in  front. 
His  cloak  is  blue  lined  with  ermine.  Beneath  he  wears  a richly 
diapered  and  tightly-fitting  white  tunic  with  belt  and  red  tights 
with  spurs.  With  sword  in  hand  he  looks  backwards  in  the  act 
of  dividing  the  cloak,  and  rides  a white  horse  which  turns  its  head 
and  also  looks  backwards.  The  horse  is  covered  with  richly  pat- 

1 Christian  Iconography , Vol.  II,  p.  74. 

2 Illustr.  in  Woodforde,  Stained  Glass  in  Somerset,  Plate  IV. 

3 At  Coventry  there  are  items  of  payment  for  gold  and  silver  foil  for 
Herod’s  “crest”.  (T.  Sharp,  Pageants  or  Dramatic  Mysteries  anciently  per- 
formed at  Coventry,  p.  29.  Herod’s  tiara,  whilst  the  usual  shape,  appears  to 
have  been  surmounted  by  a small  head  of  a dragon.  Vide  Dr.  W.  L.  Hildburgh 
English  Alabaster  Carvings  as  Records  of  the  Medieval  Religious  Drama. 
Archaeologia,  Vol.  XCIII,  p.  79  and  plate  XVIb. 

4 Emile  Male  says  that  stained-glass  window  miniatures  and  altar 
pieces  “nous  affront  sans  cesse  l’image  exact  de  ce  qu’on  voyant  au  theatre.” 
La  renouvellement  de  V art  par  les  ‘mysteres’  a la  fin  du  Moyen  Age,  Gaz. 
de  Beaux  Arts  XXXI  1904,  p.  390. 

5 Illustr.  in  Woodforde.  The  Norwich  School  of  Glass  Painting  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  plate  XVII. 

6 Fourth  from  East. — (Recently  removed). 


PANEL  XI. 

St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  the  beggar 


PANEL  XII. 

St.  Martin  and  the  Devil. 
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terned  and  jewelled  harness.  The  part  covering  the  hind  quarters 
hangs  down  almost  to  the  ground  like  a trappour  or  caparison. 
The  figure  of  the  beggar  is  very  badly  drawn.  The  upper  part 
appears  to  be  behind  the  horse  and  the  lower  in  front  of  it.  He  is 
shown  as  an  old  man  with  long  beard  and  is  partly  covered  by  the 
cloak  which  the  saint  has  thrown  round  his  shoulders.  His  right 
leg  is  bare,  his  left  is  bent  at  the  knee,  the  knee  being  protected 
with  leather  which  is  studded  with  nails  for  protection  whilst 
crawling  on  the  ground.1  A short  wooden  leg  with  three  prongs  at 
the  foot  is  strapped  to  the  knee.  Only  one  crutch  can  be  seen. 
Ground  yellow  with  white  flowers  and  daisies,  and  two  very  small 
trees  with  thick  trunks. 

Background.  Ruby. 

This  scene  in  the  life  of  St.  Martin  is  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition.  It  occurred  at  Amiens,  where  a church,  Saint-Martin- 
des-Cemaux,  was  erected  to  perpetuate  his  charitable  action. 
A column  erected  in  the  sanctuary  inscribed  ‘C’est  la  que  saint 
Martin  a partage  son  manteau  is  supposed  to  mark  the  exact  spot. 

PANEL  12 

St.  Martin  and  the  Devil 

On  the  left  the  saint,  nimbed  and  habited  as  an  Archbishop 
wearing  red  cope,  blue  collar  to  amice  over  alb  with  apparel.  In  his 
left  hand  the  archiepiscopal  cross  and  his  right  raised  in  the  act 
of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Facing  him  appears  a shaggy  red 
horned  and  taloned  devil  bearing  in  his  left  paw  a bound  book 
closed  with  one  clasp.  Behind  him  on  the  ground  are  three  clearly- 
defined  marks  something  like  the  charge  ermine  in  heraldry.  These 
are  evidently  intended  to  represent  the  foot-prints  of  the  fiend. 

Surrounding  the  devil  is  a scroll  with  inscription.  Green 
foreground  with  blue  flowers. 

Background.  Blue. 

There  are  several  different  stories  of  the  Devil  appearing  to  the 
saint  in  various  disguises,  so  it  is  not  certain  which  one  this  scene 
is  intended  to  represent.  According  to  the  Golden  Legend,  devils 
“ coude  not  be  hydde  fro  hym,  for  in  what  place  they  put  them  self  in, 
he  same  them” . 2 The  Bible  held  by  the  fiend,  probably  indicates 
the  occasion  when  the  Devil  appeared  to  the  saint  with  the  claim 
“/  am  Crist  that  am  descended  in  to  erthe,  and  wylle  fyrst  shewe  me 
\ to  the”3 

j PANEL  13 

Vision  of  Christ  with  the  Cloak. 
nimbed  noble,  naked  with  the  exception  of  a chaplet  of 
some  material  elaborately  jewelled  and  with  large  owch  in  front, 

1 hands  joined  in  attitude  of  prayer,  is  sitting  up  in  bed.  The  bed- 
clothes consist  of  white  sheets  with  white  counterpane  elaborately 

1 Cf.  the  figure  of  the  crawling  man  in  Giving  drink  to  the  Thirsty,  Acts 
of  Mercy  Window,  All  Saints,  North  Street,  York. 

2 Golden  Legend.  Kelmscott  Press  ed.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1018. 

5 ibid. 
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diapered  and  bordered,  a bolster  and  a pillow,  the  pillow  slip  laced 
across  at  the  ends.  Red  curtains  surround  the  bed  and  above  is 
a tester  with  blue  and  white  fringe. 

Behind  the  bed  is  what  appears  to  be  a chair,  or  it  may  be  a 
washstand,  into  which  a white  porcelain  wash  basin,  with  pro- 
jecting rim  round  the  top  edge,  fits.  Inside  the  bowl  stands  a 
golden  ewer  with  lid.  Above,  an  apparition  of  Christ  attended  by 
two  angels,  appears  amidst  conventional  green  clouds.  Our  Lord 
is  nimbed,  the  right  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  blessing  and  in  His 
left  an  orb  with  cross  with  a very  long  shaft  like  a sceptre. 
Background.  Blue. 

As  Butler  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints  records  from  the  life  of  St.  Martin 
by  his  disciple  St.  Sulpicius  Severus, 

“In  the  following  night  St.  Martin  saw  in  his  sleep  Jesus  Christ  dressed 
in  that  half  of  the  garment  which  he  had  given  away,  and  was  bid  to 
look  at  it  well,  and  asked  whether  he  knew  it.  He  then  heard  Jesus 
say  to  a troup  of  angels  that  surrounded  him  “Martin,  yet  a catechumen, 
has  clothed  me  with  this  garment.’’ 

The  underlying  idea,  that  the  beggar  was  in  fact  Christ 
Himself  disguised  as  one  seeking  alms,  was  a favourite  one  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  was  frequently  used.  It  probably  had  its  birth  in 
a too-literal  interpretation  of  the  words  “ Forasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
unto  the  least  one  of  these  your  brethren  ye  did  it  unto  Me."  We  find 
it  in  the  very  similar  story  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor.  When 
asked  for  alms  by  a beggar,  the  King,  having  no  money,  gave  him 
his  ring.  The  beggar  was  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  disguise. 

The  nightshirt  or  nightdress  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into 
use  until  shortly  after  the  time  the  window  was  made  (1437).  For 
in  the  St.  William  window  (c.  1421)  Pope  Clestine,  Pope  Eugenius, 
Archbishop  Murdac,  a sick  man,  and  St.  William  himself,  are  all 
shown  perfectly  naked  in  bed,  with  the  exception  of  crown,  mitre, 
or  nightcap.  But  in  the  St.  Cuthbert  window  executed  some  time 
after  the  year  1439,  when  Archbishop  Kemp  became  a Cardinal, — 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  by  the  same  artist, — the  young 
mother  in  the  Birth  subject  wears  a nightdress. 

The  chair  shown  in  this  subject  is  of  the  conventional  pat- 
tern of  fifteenth  century  designers  of  glass.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Acts  of  Mercy  window,  in  All  Saints  North  Street,  York,  at  St. 
Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  and  St.  Neots,  Cornwall,  which  shows 
that  its  adoption  as  a designer’s  ‘property’  was  universal. 

The  chaplet — a band  of  velvet  embroidered  with  pearls  as 
in  this  case,  or,  more  frequently,  a wreath  of  feathers  or  leaves 
encircling  the  head,  was  much  used  by  designers  to  indicate 
one  of  noble  birth,  and  the  courtiers  and  attendants  of  Kings.  In 
the  St.  William  window,  it  occurs  frequently,  and  is  worn  by  the 
noble  donors  and  the  courtiers  of  the  King  of  Sicily.1 

1 See  Dr.  Fowler’s  notes  on  the  chaplet  in  his  St.  William  Window. 
Yorks.  Archaeol.  Journal,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  228.  The  chaplet  as  a mark  of  distinc- 
tion was  used  mostly  by  northern  designers  and  was  probably  adopted 
from  Continental  work.  It  is  shown  on  the  memorial  brass  to  Thomas  do 
St.  Quentin  1420  at  Harpham,  Yorks.,  which  is  of  German  workmanship. 
Vide,  J.  A.  Knowles,  York  School  of  Glass  Painting,  Fig.  34,  p.  89. 


PANEL  XV. 

St.  Martin  saving  a bare  from  the  hounds 
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PANEL  14 
Death  of  the  Saint. 

The  saint  lies  in  bed  wearing  only  his  mitre,  with  eyes 
closed,  and  hands  joined  in  prayer.  It  is  difficult  to  see  whether  he 
wears  a night-shirt  or  not.  The  bed  is  provided  with  a pillow  and 
a flounce  and  has  a blue  counterpane  diapered  with  yellow  spots, 
blue  curtains  at  the  head  of  the  bed  similarly  diapered,  and  a tester 
with  blue  and  white  fringe.  Behind  stand  a row  of  six  ecclesiastics, 
five  of  them  in  very  full  surplices  with  wide  sleeves  and  gathered 
in  at  the  neck.  Three  of  these  have  their  hands  conjoined,  and  one 
has  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast.  The  hands  of  the  fifth  are 
not  visible.  The  sixth  ecclesiastic  in  the  centre  of  the  group  wears 
surplice  or  alb  with  amice,  and  carries  a large  book  which  is  opened 
towards  the  dying  saint  and  shows  imitation  lettering.  In  the 
background  behind  the  ecclesiastics  appears  the  head  of  the  Evil 
One  horned  and  tusked.  Above  in  a sheet  two  angels  bear  the  soul 
of  the  departed,  represented  by  a little  naked  half  figure  surrounded 
by  rays  of  light,  with  hands  raised  exposing  the  palms,  to  heaven, 
In  the  foreground  a very  small  white  figure  evidently  intended  for 
an  acolyte  with  cropped  head  wearing  a surplice  with  wide  sleeves 
with  scalloped  edges,  kneels  in  the  act  of  reading  in  a book  but 
looking  into  and  intently  gazing  on  the  features  of  the  saint.  Over 
the  head  of  the  acolyte  is  an  inscription  on  a scroll.  At  the  side 
of  the  bed  is  an  armchair. 

Background.  Ruby. 

In  this  panel  the  artist  has  evidently  made  no  attempt  to  depict 
the  death  of  the  saint  as  described  by  St.  Sulpicius  and  others;  but 
has  given  us  the  conventional  death-bed  scene  which  did  duty 
for  the  death  of  anyone  in  XVth  century  stained  glass.  It  is  exactly 
like  the  picture  of  the  deaths  of  St.  William  and  St.  Cuthbert  in 
the  Minster  windows  and  a dozen  others  elsewhere.  The  luxurious 
bed  and  comfortable  appointments  shown  in  the  present  window 
existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  artist.  For  St.  Martin  is 
said  to  have  lain  on  the  floor,  and  would  not  suffer  his  friends  and 
disciples  to  put  so  much  as  a little  straw  under  him  as  he  lay 
dying.  In  one  detail,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  guided  by 
the  book,  and  that  is  in  the  figure  of  the  fiend,  for  it  is  recorded 
that  as  he  approached  his  end,  St.  Martin,  seeing  the  devil  near 
him  said  '‘What  dost  thou  here  cruel  beast ? Thou  shalt  find  nothing 
in  me,  Abraham’ s bosom  is  open  to  receive  me.”  St.  Sulpicius  records 
that  in  a dream  he  saw  St.  Martin  ascend  to  heaven  in  great  glory. 
But  the  representation  of  the  soul  of  the  saint  ascending  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this;  for  it  was  merely  the  conventional  method  of  re- 
presenting the  soul  being  taken  to  Heaven,  as  in  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Paul  in  the  Bowett  window  in  the  Minster. 

PANEL  15 

Saving  a Hare  from  the  Hounds. 

On  the  left  is  the  saint  nimbed  and  wearing  blue  cope  with 
red  collar  and  jewelled  morse,  over  plain  white  alb.  His  right  hand 
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A courtier  attendant  on  the  King  of  Sicily,  wearing  a Chaplet. 
St.  William  window,  c.  1421,  York  Minster. 
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is  raised  in  the  act  of  blessing  and  the  archiepiscopal  cross  leans 
against  his  arm.  In  the  left  hand  bottom  corner  is  the  yellow  step 
of  a building  or  throne,  as  if  the  saint  had  just  stepped  down  from 
it.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  two  white  dogs  or  greyhounds  in  a leash, 
which  strain  and  rear  trying  to  get  away  in  order  to  chase  a hare. 
A white  shaggy  dog  with  lop  ears  in  the  foreground  appears  to  be 
running  after  it,  whilst  another  white  dog  with  a collar  seems  to  be 
coming  out  of  a hole  in  the  ground.  Small  blue  flowering  bushes 
with  short  and  thick  white  trunks  are  dotted  about  amongst  green 
herbage. 

Background.  Blue. 

The  scene  is  thus  described  in  Caxton’s  translation  of  the  Golden 
Legend  : — 

“And  many  beestes  not  resonable  obeyed  to  hym,  lyke  as  hit  is 
sayd  in  the  Dyalogue,  Houndes  folowed  an  hare,  and  he  commaunded 
them  to  leve  to  folowe  hym  and  anon  they  taryed  and  abode  stylle 
lyke  as  they  hadde  be  overcomen.”1 

The  Canopies  and  Shaftings. 

The  canopies  at  the  top  of  the  lights  are  very  tall  and  fine 
but  of  a rather  heavier  type  than  those  of  some  seventeen  years 
previous.  Some,  no  doubt,  like  the  present  writer,  would  prefer 
the  numerous  tall  and  slender  pinnacles,  like  trickles  of  silver  light 
amongst  the  colour,  to  be  seen  in  the  Bowett  and  other  windows 
in  the  Minster.  The  dwarf  canopies  above  the  subjects  have  been 
carefully  designed,  and  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  different 
patterns  of  them.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  design  of 
the  shaftings  so  as  to  obtain  variety.  Eagles  in  one  light  have  been 
placed  in  apposition  to  lions  in  another,2  and  to  that  feature  so 
common  in  York  glass,  figures  of  little  old  men.  The  shafting  of 
the  centre  light  enclosing  the  large  figure  of  the  saint,  as  far  as 
half  way  down  the  light,  is  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  in  the  four 
side  lights.  From  that  point  it  has  been  re-designed  to  show  a 
broad  hexagonal  pillar  standing  on  a heavily  moulded  base. 

There  are  several  points  difficult  to  account  for,  and  which 
will  probably  never  be  explained.  The  large  figure  of  the  saint 
stands  on  a solidly-constructed  pedestal  or  base,  within  which  is 
a massive  pier  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  floor  above,  and  as  pre- 
viously stated,  flanked  by  two  sturdy  octagonal  pillars  standing 
on  broad  bases.  This  can  only  have  been  designed  for  the  bottom 
of  a light,  where  it  would  appear  as  if  resting  on  the  stone  cill. 
Otherwise  it  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  eye,  which  demands  that  a 
thing  must  appear  appropriate  to  its  situation  or  surroundings, 
and  convey  a sense  of  fitness.  Yet  under  this  is  a light  dwarf  canopy 
with  square  shaftings,  which,  though  by  no  means  frail  in  appear- 
ance, would  be  totally  inadequate  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  heavy 
structure  above.  The  figure  of  the  saint,  the  canopy  above,  the 

1 Caxton’s  Golden  Legend.  Kelmscott  Press,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1015.  • 

2 For  an  enquiry  into  the  probable  significance  of  these  see  the  present 
writer’s  Hist,  of  the  York  School  of  Glass  Painting,  pp.  193-195. 
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broad  hexagonal  side  shaftings,  and  the  base,  appear  to  have  origi- 
nally formed  one  complete  light,  and  all  below  added  later. 

The  five  panels  across  the  bottom  of  the  window,  especially 
No.  2,  The  Battle  and  No.  4,  St.  Martin  and  the  Devil,  look  as  if  they 
had  been  designed  for  the  tops  of  lights  rather  than  the  bases. 
They  have  little  pinnacles  running  up  into  coloured  backgrounds. 
It  is  strange  to  see  the  panel  above  supported  on  the  points  of 
slender  pinnacles.  The  dwarf  canopy  was  usually  cut  off  square 
and  flat  on  the  top,  like  those  across  the  centre  row  of  panels  of 
which  Dividing  the  Cloak  is  a good  example.  It  was  in  fact  a replica, 
or  rendering  in  glass,  of  the  actual  cusped  transoms  in  stone. 

Three  of  the  panels  (the  first,  the  sixth,  and  the  last)  have, 
instead  of  an  inscription  describing  the  scene  depicted,  an  architec- 
tural plinth  or  border  beneath.  Some  of  this  was  evidently  made 
out  in  the  restoration  of  1872,  but  enough  old  glass  remains  to  show 
that  this  was  the  original  arrangement.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  they  were  not  all  made  alike. 

There  is  no  order  or  arrangement  of  the  subjects  whatever. 
A series  of  scenes  of  this  kind  should  obviously  begin  with  the  birth 
of  the  saint,  and  end  with  his  death.  But  neither  of  these  is  in  either 
of  those  positions.  Similarly  Taken  to  School  should  follow  the  Birth, 
and  the  Apparition  of  Christ  with  the  Cloak  come  immediately  after 
Dividing  it  with  the  Beggar,  but  they  are  widely  separated. 

Nor  is  it  likely  anything  better  than  the  arrangement  as  at 
present  could  be  made.  It  has  obviously  been  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  preserving  balance  in  the  design,  so  that  subjects  with 
canopies  of  one  pattern  are  alternated  with  those  of  another,  lions 
in  the  shaftings  with  eagles,  and  so  on.  It  seems  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  with  a correct  sequence  of  the  scenes,  or  a strict 
adherence  to  counter-changing  the  colours  of  the  backgrounds. 

It  is  very  likely  we  have  here  another  example  of  an  enlarge- 
ment to  satisfy  the  XV  cent,  passion  for  bigger  and  bigger  windows, 
and  the  large  area  of  plain  glass  across  the  bottom  of  the  window 
seems  to  add  weight  to  this  view.  As  the  present  writer  has  else- 
where pointed  out 

“At  Eton  College  in  1445-46,  John  Prudde  was  paid  for  various  subjects 
for  the  enlarging  of  the  west  window  of  the  chapel, 1 yet  in  thirty  years 
time  this,  too,  was  considered  out  of  date,  and  Thomas  (?Bye),  glass- 
painter  to  the  King  and  ‘my  lord  of  Winchester’  (William  Waynflete) 
was  called  in  to  take  the  measurements  for  new  windows  in  a new 
chapel.’’  2 

The  Tracery 

There  are  twenty  tracery  openings  in  all,  in  two  rows  one 
above  another.  Ten  of  these  need  not  be  described,  as  they  contain 
ornamental  features  only,  consisting  of  twisted  vine  stems,  grapes 
and  double  white  roses.  There  are  four  long  lights  in  the  top  row, 
and  six  in  the  lower,  making  ten  in  all,  filled  with  figures  of  angels. 
But  as  there  are  only  nine  orders  of  angels,  one  of  these  must  have 

1 Willis  and  Clark.  Architect.  Hist,  of  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  Vol.  I,  pp. 

393-4. 

2 York  School  of  Glass  Painting,  p.  152. 
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been  put  in  purely  for  artistic  reasons  alone,  in  order  to  complete 
the  design  and  preserve  balance.  One  angel  only  has  been  given  a 
nimbus  and  has  no  distinctive  attribute.  That,  no  doubt,  is  the 
extra  one. 

The  lights  appear  to  be  in  their  original  positions  for  which 
they  were  designed.  But  the  various  Orders  do  not  follow  the 
sequence  given  in  the  lists  of  Dionysius  or  St.  Gregory,  which 
again  differ  from  one  another.  Nor  would  much  change  in  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  be  possible.  The  angels  are  arranged  in  pairs 
facing  inwards,  and  the  lights  are  of  four  different  lengths,  some 
cut  square  across  the  bottom,  others  cut  off  right  or  left  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  fit  the  sweep  of  the  arch.  Only  one  inscription  giving 
the  title  CHERUBYN  has  survived  intact,  and  that  is  probably 
under  the  wrong  figure.  Nor  can  the  different  orders,  in  all  cases, 
be  identified  with  certainty.  The  same  thing  occurs  elsewhere. 
No  two  representations  of  the  Angelic  Hierarchy  exactly  cor- 
respond. As  Rushforth  points  out1,  “the  types  of  the  orders  seem  to 
be  largely  due  to  individual  interpretation  of  the  literary  sources 
(, especially  Dionysius)  by  the  artists,  or  rather  the  ecclesiastical  scholars 
who  supplied  them  with  subjects  and  details.”  In  the  present  case 
only  one  figure  (Powers)  can  be  identified  with  certainty,  though 
the  name  ‘Virtues’  for  another  is  most  probably  correct.  But  the 
titles  for  the  others  are  debatable,  and  three  of  them  cannot  be 
named  at  all,  as  they  are  exactly  alike,  having  evidently  been 
painted  from  the  same  drawing. 

Top  Row. 

No.  1 Angel,  nimbed,  with  white  feathered  body,  arms  and  legs, 
and  two  wings  folded  behind  body.  Arms  crossed  on 
breast.  No  label.  [Note  : This  is  the  only  one  with  a 
nimbus]. 

No.  2 Angel,  robed  in  alb  diapered  and  stained,  with  border  to 
skirt,  over  feathered  legs.  Chaplet  of  leaves  on  head,  ruby 
cope  fastened  at  the  breast.  Four  wings.  Holds  spear  in 
left  hand.  Label,  probably  misplaced,  under  feet — 
CHERUBYN.  The  writer’s  late  father  in  his  notes  says 
‘ not  M’.2  Probably  Thrones. 

No.  3 Angel  standing  inside  a jewelled  vesica,  robed  in  red  tunic, 
with  cape  with  diapered  stain  pattern  on  it,  broad  collar 
turned  over  showing  ermine  lining.  Head  entirely  enclosed 
in  a tightly-fitting  mutch  cap,  with  an  ornament  at  each 
side  at  the  temples.  Ankles,  showing  under  tunic,  feathered. 
Four  wings.  Hands  in  front  of  breast.  Fragment  of  in- 
scription : I OS.  Possibly,  Archangels. 

1 Medieval  Christian  Imagery,  p.  205. 

2 Stained  Glass  of  York  Churches.  MS.  in  York  Public  library.  The 
word  is  similarly  spelt  in  the  North  Clearstory  at  Great  Malvern.  G.  McN. 
Rushforth  remarks  : “The  forms  CHE  RUBIN  and  SERAPHIN  are  almost 
invariable  in  medieval  literature  and  art.  It  was  only  with  the  revived 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  at  the  Rennaissance  that  the  true  Semitic  plurals 
ending  in  — IM  came  into  use.”  Medieval  Christian  Imagery,  p.  210. 
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4 Angel  in  white  diapered  tunic,  showing  feathered  ankles 
beneath,  four  wings,  blue  cope  and  white  almuce  with  fur 
edge,  and  showing  ermine  lining.  Jewelled  chaplet  with 
owch  in  front.  Sword  carried  in  left  hand  and  resting  on 
shoulder.  Principalities . 

Bottom  Row. 

5 Angel,  clad  only  in  white  feathers,  with  the  exception  of  a 
collar  of  some  soft  material  in  folds  round  neck.  Four 
wings.  Folded  elbows.  Probably,  Cherubim. 

6 Same  as  above  but  facing  in  the  opposite  direction.  Pro- 
bably, Seraphim. 

G.  McN.  Rushforth  remarks  : 

“The  neck  scarf,  which  occurs  frequently  with  the  Orders,  appears 
to  be  a mark  of  dignity.  Originally  a common  article  of  dress  in  the 
Roman  world,  it  survived  as  a distinction,  appearing  in  one  form  among 
the  vestments  worn  by  the  Pope,  and  in  another  as  the  common 
ecclesiastical  amice.”  Medieval  Christian  Imagery,  p.  210. 

7 Angel  robed  in  dalmatic  with  amice  and  apparel.  Four 
wings.  Holds  spear  in  right  hand.  In  his  left  a pyx,  shaped 
like  the  Rook  or  Castle  in  chess,  but  with  a round  turret- 
like cover  surmounted  by  a knob.  The  angel  representing 
Virtues  is  similarly  represented  in  carved  stone  in  the 
Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick.  In  the  North  Clearstory  of 
the  nave  at  Malvern,  the  figure  representing  Virtues 
holds  an  open  chrismatory  showing  receptacles  for  the 
three  holy  oils,1  and  wears  a black  skull  cap.  In  St. 
Michael’s,  Spurriergate,  this  cap  is  given  to  Dominations. 
Virtues. 

8 Angel.  Same  as  1 and  2 above.  Angels. 

9 Angel  in  cope  and  almuce,  both  with  ermine  lining,  over 
nude  body  and  legs  covered  with  feathers.  On  his  head  a 
rich  crown.  Four  wings.  In  his  right  hand  a sceptre,  in 
his  left  a small  and  narrow  scroll  with  inscription,  dif- 
ficult to  read.  It  might  possibly  be  AVE  MARIA  in 
which  case  the  figure  would  represent  the  Archangel 
Gabriel.  In  medieval  art,  scrolls  were  given  to  angels 
because  they  were  messengers,  as  in  the  North  Clearstory 
at  Great  Malvern.2  On  the  other  hand  the  royal  robes  and 
insignia  usually  denote  Dominations  as  at  New  Coll. 
Chapel,  Oxford,  Sail  (Norfolk)  and  Ufford  (Suffolk). 
Dominations. 

10  Angel,  his  legs  encased  in  plate  armour,  and  wearing  steel 
gauntlets.  No  helm.  Over  his  armour  he  wears  a jupon, 
bordered  at  the  skirt,  and  over  the  border  the  word  POTE- 
ST ATES.  The  sleeves  of  the  jupon  are  slashed  down- 
wards, showing  the  armour  beneath.  Four  wings.  In  his 

1 G.  McN.  Rushforth,  Medieval  Christian  Imagery,  Fig.  102. 

2 ibid.,  Fig.  104. 
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right  hand  he  holds  a flag-pole  erect,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  a large  square  banner  with  a man’s  head  painted  on  it, 
probably  intended  for  the  head  of  Christ,  surrounded  by 
spiky  rays  of  light.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  represent  the 
Sun  of  York,  which  is  also  shown  over  the  right  shoulder 
of  the  saint  in  the  centre  light,  and  (with  a man’s  face  in 
it  and  surrounded  by  spiky  rays)  on  a banner  in  the  glass 
of  All  Saints,  North  Street.1  In  St.  Michael’s,  Spurriergate, 
one  of  the  Poivers  has  a shield  with  the  White  Rose  of  York 
on  it.  Powers. 

Artistic  and  Technical  Notes  on  the  Window. 

The  window  is  not  only  the  largest  window  in  any  of  the  York 
churches,  but  it  is  also  in  a very  fine  and  complete  state,  and  has 
been  executed  throughout  practically  (though  perhaps  not  entirely), 
at  one  time.  This  was  not  the  general  practice.  It  is  the  exception 
for  the  tracery  to  be  of  the  same  date,  or  even  to  have  any  connex- 
ion in  design,  with  the  lights  below.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
practice,  when  a church  was  being  built,  to  fill  the  traceries  at  the 
top  of  the  window  only  with  stained  glass,  the  lights  below  being 
filled  with  plain  quarry  glazing  until  such  time  as  donors  came 
forward  to  pay  for  stained  glass  in  the  main  lights  below.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  done  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  scaffolding  whilst 
it  was  up.  The  above  arrangement  is  shown  in  many  old  paintings 
and  woodcuts,  a notable  example  being  in  Memlinc’s  St.  Ursula 
at  Bruges,  where  the  artist  has  shown  the  traceries  of  the  windows 
of  the  little  chapel  behind  the  saint,  filled  with  coloured  glass,  but 
not  the  lights  below.  Thus  the  glass  in  the  tracery  of  a window 
frequently  antedates  that  in  the  lights  by  several  years.  Examples 
without  number  might  be  quoted.  At  York  the  whole  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  and  of  the  vestibule  of  the  chapter 
house  have  been  filled  with  borders,  figures  and  what  not,  from  the 
windows  of  the  old  choir.  At  Great  Malvern,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  East  window  is  a badly  drawn  work  of  inferior  tech- 
nique, in  violent  contrast  to  the  highly  accomplished  panels  in 
the  main  part  of  the  window.  At  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  the 
traceries  are  all  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  lights.  At  Audi 
Cathedral  in  1647,  Joseph  Darnes,  glass-painter,  agreed  that  in 
the  event  of  being  unable  to  find  sufficient  coloured  glass  for  sub- 
ject work,  he  should  carry  out  the  windows  “of  plain  glass,  lozenge- 
shaped, except  that  the  said  Darnes  shall  execute  in  the  stone  traceries 
of  each  of  the  said  windows,  various  ornaments  of  cherubim,  flowers, 
and  fruit  in  bright  colours,  the  background  to  be  of  coloured  glass 
except  where  he  shall  put  the  arms  of  My  Lord  Archbishop  of  suitable 
size  in  the  centre  of  the  traceries.’’2 

The  draughtsmanship  of  the  angels  in  the  tracery  appears  to 
have  more  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling  about  it  than  that  of 
the  lights  below.  The  figures  stand  well  on  their  feet,  and  have  a 

1 Illustr.  in  York  School  of  Glass- Painting,  J.  A.  Knowles,  p.  189. 

2 M.  de  Carsalade  du  Pont — Les  Verrieres  des  nefs  de  la  cathedrale 
d’Auch.  Soc.  Archaeol.  de  Gers,  1897. 
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graceful  poise  or  swing  about  them,  in  contrast  with  the  straight, 
up-and-down  posture  of  those  in  the  main  panels  of  the  window. 
The  heads  are  expressive  and  the  locks  of  hair  and  curls  carefully 
drawn  and  delicately  painted.  The  ornamental  foliage  and  grapes 
are  well  designed  and  fit  nicely  into  the  kite-shaped  openings,  and 
the  little  canopies  have  been  executed  with  both  care  and  skill. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  so  much  pains  taken  with  the  tracery 
lights  of  a window.  They  frequently  appear  to  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  apprentices  to  practice  upon,  who,  as  time  was  no  object 
(since  they  were  not  paid  wages)  have  attempted  the  most  difficult 
feats  of  cutting  and  glazing,  boring  holes  and  inserting  jewels  with 
remarkable  success.  But  usually  their  artistic  skill  did  not  come 
up  to  their  manual  dexterity,  and  the  draughtsmanship  and 
painting  leave  much  room  for  later  improvement. 

Internal  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  designer 
of  the  main  window  lights  was  trying  to  represent  scenes  and  in- 
cidents m the  life  of  the  saint,  with  which  he  was  not  altogether 
familiar;  e.g. 

In  the  vision  subject  he  has  shown  the  Sacred  Dove  de- 
scending in  rays  of  light,  probably  because  similar  scenes,  such  as 
St  William  communing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  St.  William 
window,  and  many  others,  were  commonly  represented  in  that  way. 
If  anything  at  all  had  to  be  shown  in  the  midst  of  the  rays  of  light, 
it  should  have  been  little  figures  of  angels  bearing  golden  sleeves  to 
cover  the  saint  s bare  arms,  as  related  in  the  Golden  Legend. 

In  the  Birth  panel,  the  designer  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  clear  about  the  subject  he  was  depicting.  The  figure  in 
bed  looks  more  like  a man  than  a woman.  He  (or  she)  wears  a 
night-cap,  is  lying  flat  on  his  (or  her)  back,  and  is  closely  tucked  in, 
as  if  he  were  a sick  man  or  an  invalid.  Indeed,  but  for  the  figures 
of  the  three  women,  the  cradle,  and  the  word  ©rttis  in  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath,  one  might  well  think  that  the  panel  represents  some 
other  subject  than  a birth. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Martin  at  1 ours,  one  of  the  medallions  of 
the  life  of  the  Saint,  shows  the  crowned  Virgin  and  two  women  at 
the  bedside  of  a sick  man.  This  may  have  illustrated  the  legend 
which  relates  how  the  Saint,  when  banished  from  -Milan  by  the 
Arians,  took  refuge  on  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Liguria,  where  he 
lived  only  on  herbs.  One  day  he  chanced  by  mistake  to  eat  some 
hellebore,  which  poison  brought  him  to  death’s  door,  but,  as 
Caxton’s  translation  of  the  Golden  Legend  puts  it,  “ he  chaced  awev 
the  payne  and  peryll  of  the  venym  by  the  vertn  of  prayer ” The 
designer  may  have  confused  the  two  episodes. 

In  the  Saving  a Hare  subject,  two  of  the  hounds  are  shown  as 
straining  at  the  leash  and  only  held  back  by  force.  This  nullifies 

the  supernatural  element,  and  reduces  the  miraculous  to  common- 
place. 

If  the  acolyte  holding  the  candle  in  the  Mass  subject  was 
intended  to  represent  St.  Martin,  he  should  have  a nimbus,  whilst 
the  servant  of  Tetradius  should  not,  and,  though  both  the  pro-' 
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consul  and  his  servant  are  shown  as  praying,  but  in  different 
attitudes,  they  had  not  as  yet  embraced  the  faith. 

The  figure  on  the  bier  who  has  just  been  restored  to  life  is 
certainly  that  of  a girl,  though  the  inscription  underneath  states 
that  it  represents  a catechumen. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  authority  for  the  mitre  worn 
by  the  schoolmaster,  and  still  less  for  the  nimbus.  All  the  above 
mistakes  point  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  subjects  which  were  to  be 
illustrated,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  knowledge  of  iconography. 

Dr.  Hildburgh,  in  a study  of  English  Medieval  Alabaster 
carvings,  remarks  : 

“The  alabaster  carver  seems  in  general  to  have  lacked  invention  : 
his  work  was  routine  in  its  nature  and  very  probably  often  along  lines 
we  now  associate  with  mass  production.  When  for  example,  he  had  to 
depict  the  burial  of  some  saint,  he  adapted  for  it,  his  more  or  less 
standardized  pattern  for  the  “Entombment  of  Our  Lord’’ , for  a birth, 
that  of  his  “Nativity  of  Christ” , and  for  some  exceptional  subject,  that 
of  some  subject  he  had  frequently  to  represent.”  1 

The  above  remarks  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  English 
fifteenth-century  glass-designer,  and  would  be  particularity  apposite 
in  the  present  instance. 

The  general  run  of  the  XV  century  glass-painter’s  work  con- 
sisted of  single  figures  of  saints;  because  the  windows  of  parish 
churches  generally  were  not  big  enough  for  more  than  a figure, 
canopy,  and  base.  Subjects  were  only  occasionally  required.  These 
single  figures  consisted  rather  in  drawing  the  drapery  of  a cope  and 
an  alb,  to  which  a head  and  two  hands  were  attached,  than  in  pure 
draughtsmanship,  and  a knowledge  of  the  human  figure.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  not  so.  Single  figures  were  relegated  to 
the  clerestory,  and  the  medallions  of  the  wide  lights  below  were 
filled  with  hundreds  of  figure  compositions,  teeming  with  move- 
ment, energy,  and  action.  As  these  were  drawn  on  whitewashed 
boards  they  could  not  be  stored  away  and  used  again,  but  were 
cleaned  off  to  make  way  for  a new  drawing  of  a fresh  subject. 
This  required  a fertility  of  invention,  a mastery  of  design,  and  a 
correctness  of  draughtsmanship  in  spite  of  its  archaic  quality,  all 
of  which  points  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  work  of  trained  glass- 
designers  and  figure  draughtsmen  who  made  cartoons  only. 

The  designer  of  the  St.  Martin  window  knew  very  little  about 
figure  composition.  Where  he  could  probably  adapt  an  old  cartoon 
or  where  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  figures,  he  did  quite 
well,  but  when  he  had  to  depict  an  entirely  new  subject  without 
anything  which  he  could  copy  or  adapt,  he  was  totally  at  sea. 
The  scene  of  the  battle  is  a hopeless  jumble.  At  one  side  a horse 
has  half  disappeared  out  of  the  picture,  and  only  its  hind  quarters 
are  to  be  seen.  On  the  opposite  side  a hand,  evidently  holding  the 
reins  of  a horse,  intrudes  into  the  scene,  but  the  owner  of  it  must 
be  somewhere  behind  the  side  shafting  of  the  canopy,  and  the  stone 
mullion. 

1 W.  L.  Hildburgh — Eng.  Alabaster  Carvings  as  Records  of  the  Medieval 
Religious  Drama.  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XCIII,  1949,  p.  53. 
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A thirteenth-century  designer  would  have  revelled  in  such  a 
subject,  and  the  result  would  have  been  clear,  legible,  full  of  action 
and  at  the  same  time,  decorative.  The  panel  showing  St.  Martin 
Dividing  his  Cloak  is  a confused  mass  of  saint,  horse,  and  beggar, 
all  inextricably  mixed  up.  Through  not  knowing  how  to  group  his 
figures  in  a composition,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  beggar 
appear  to  be  on  the  far  side  of  the  horse  and  his  legs  on  the  other 
nearest  the  spectator.  When  we  compare  this  with  St.  William 
crossing  Ouse  Bridge,  in  the  window  to  the  saint  in  the  Minster,  we 
see  what  a decline  had  taken  place  in  a little  over  twenty  years. 


Fig.  5. 


German  woodcut  from  which  the  design  for  the  subject  of  St.  Martin 
assisting  St.  Hilary  at  Mass  (Panel  2),  was  probably  copied. 

In  some  cases  the  designer  has  completely  missed  the  scale. 
The  figures  in  the  Birth  scene,  for  example,  are  less  than  half  the 
size  of  those  in  other  parts  of  the  window.  He  was  evidently  unable 
to  design  diaper  patterns,  for  on  the  robe  of  the  woman  in  the 
Miraculous  Mass  subject,  he  has  used  a device  of  a star  which  is 
commonly  met  with  on  quarries. 

Here  we  can  probably  discern  the  reason  why  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  some  thirty  years  or  more  previously,  had  perforce  to  go 
out  of  York  to  get  an  artist  capable  of  designing  the  Great  East 
Window.1 

1 The  agreement,  made  in  1405,  expressly  states  that  Thornton  was  to 
design  ( portroiabit ) the  window  “and  the  subjects,  figures  and  any  other 
things  to  be  painted  in  the  same”  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  only  to  paint 
the  same  “in  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary.”  Browne,  York  Minster,  pp.  202-3. 
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A hack  draughtsman  who  could  only  concoct  new  subjects  by 
adapting  old  ones,  or  pieced  together  conventional  attitudes  and 
stock  properties,  would  be  of  no  use  in  designing  the  range  of 
entirely  new  subjects  such  as  the  Creation  and  the  Apocalypse 

Fig.  6. 


Diaper  on  the  robe  of  the  woman  in  the  Miraculous  Mass  subject.  (Panel  4). 

required  for  the  Great  East  Window,  or  for  a window  such  as  the 
Fifteen  Last  Days  of  the  Earth  in  All  Saints,  North  Street.1  Such 
scenes  required  invention  and  imagination,  as  well  as  a sound  know- 
ledge of  figure  composition  and  draughtsmanship.2 

THE  DONOR  OF  THE  WINDOW. 

Robert  Semer. 

There  were  two  priests  of  the  above  name  living  in  York  at 
the  same  time,3  and  they  appear  to  have  both  held  the  vicarage  of 

1 Some  years  ago  the  present  writer  ventured  to  suggest  that  this 
window  is  also  the  work  of  Thornton.  York  School  of  Glass  Painting,  p.  321. 
He  sees  no  reason  to  change  his  opinion. 

2 For  further  notes  on  the  above  subject  see  the  present  writer’s 
‘ Medieval  Stained  Glass  Designers’ , Journ.  Brit.  Soc.  of  Glass-Painters, 
Vol.  V,  1933-4,  p.  142. 

3 The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Harrison  for  drawing 
his  attention  to  the  above  fact,  which  previously  was  unknown  to  him. 
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St.  Martin’s  in  succession,  so  that  a certain  amount  of  confusion 
was  inevitable.  Owing,  therefore,  to  conflicting  evidence  and  dates, 
it  is  difficult  to  prove  conclusively  which  one  of  the  two  gave  the 
window.  Canon  Raine,  the  editor  of  Testamenta  Eboracensia 1 
says  that  they  were  cousins,  but  does  not  give  the  authority  for 
this  statement.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  possible  that 
they  were  brothers,  and  probably  twins.  A York  glass-painter, 
John  Chamber,  who  died  in  1437,  twice  mentions  “John  Chamber, 
my  brother”  in  his  will,  and  both  these  Johns  had  sons  named 
Richard.2 

There  are  many  mentions  and  bequests  in  the  wills  of  various 
persons  to  a ‘Robert  Semer’,  but  unless  there  is  some  distinguishing 
reference  specifying  to  which  one  they  refer,  or  they  occur  after 
1432,  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  first  Robert  Semer,  they  are  of 
no  help.  One  of  the  Semers  (we  do  not  know  which,  but  most 
probably  the  sub-treasurer)  was  also  known  by  another  name, 
Robert  de  Revestry,  no  doubt  in  order  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.3 

The  first  Robert  Semer  was  vicar  of  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey 
and  sub-treasurer  of  the  Minster  1418-1432.4 
He  made  his  will  on  the  20th  Aug.  1432,  and  his  name  appears  in 
the  obituary  roll  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  in  1432-3.5 
He  bequeathed  to  the  other  Robert  Semer  ‘vicar  of  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  in  Coney  Street’  a book  called  Sutnma  Summarumf  The 
will  was  proved  on  Nov.  23,  1432. 

The  second  Robert  Semer  was  vicar  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand, 
Coney  Street.  The  date  of  his  institution  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  is  said  by  Drake  to  have  been  1425.  St.  Martin’s  must  have 
been  a rich  living,  for  besides  the  emoluments  of  the  parish  and 
a parsonage,  the  vicar  and  his  successors  had  assigned  to  them  in 

1 Surtees  Soc.,  Vol.  45,  footnote  p.  10. 

2 Glass- Painters  of  York.  Notes  and  Queries  12  Ser.  VIII,  127.  Shakes- 
peare made  use  of  the  same  idea  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  where  the  twin 
brothers  Antipholus  are  attended  by  the  twin  Dromios. 

3 Will  of  Nicholas  Blackburn,  sen.  Feb.  20th,  1431-2. 

“ Domino  Roberto  Semerr,  aliter  vocato  domino  Roberto  de  Revestre, 
quinque  marcas.”  Test.  Ebor  ii,  Surtees  Soc.,  Vol.  30,  p.  18.  This  no  doubt 
refers  to  the  sub-treasurer  of  the  Minster,  who,  in  his  will,  desired  to  be 
buried  before  the  vestry  door.  A second  and  alternative  name  seems  not  to 
have  been  unusual,  especially  for  a priest.  Sir  John  Petty,  the  York  glass- 
painter,  in  his  will,  printed  in  Test.  Ebor.,  iv,  Surtees  Soc.,  Vol.  53,  p.  333, 
mentions  “Sir  John  Faceby,  Kynsman,  called  Sir  William  Crak”  (Crayke 
near  Easingwold).  This  person  would  be  an  ecclesiastic.  The  title  ‘Sir’ 
applied  to  a priest,  was  a scholastic  title,  the  translation  of  Dominus  given 
to  a person  who  had  taken  his  first  degree  at  a University.  ( Letters  Relating 
to  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  Camden  Soc.,  p.  186  note). 

4 John  Esyngwold,  citizen  and  money-maker  of  York,  who  died  in  1431, 
left  20s  “ Domino  Roberto  Semerr  rectori  ecclesiae  meae  parochalis  Sancti 
Michaelis  de  Berefrido” . Test.  Ebor.,  11;  Surtees  Soc.,  Vol.  30,  p.  16.  The 
same  words  occur  in  the  will  of  John  Morton  of  York,  proved  5th  Oct.  1431. 
Ibid.,  p.  14. 

5 Dom.  Rob.  Semer,  sub  thesaurarius  Leg.  XXS  Corpus  Christi  Gild. 
Surtees  Soc.,  Vol.  57,  p.  246. 

6 Reg.  Test.  Capit.  236a  printed  in  extract  in  Test.  Ebor.,  iii,  Surtees 
Soc.,  Vol.  45,  p.  91  note. 
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perpetuity,  the  fruits  of  seven  other  churches  and  chapels  in  York, 
of  which  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey  was  one.1 

In  1433  he  appears  to  have  bought  some  glass  from  the  Fabric 
Keeper  of  the  Minster.2;  and  in  1437  he  was  one  of  the  executors 
of  the  will  of  Thomas  Dawtree,  a York  lawyer.3 
John  Morton  of  York  who  died  in  1431,  in  which  year  both  the 
Robert  Semers  were  alive,  bequeathed  : — 

“To  the  Rev.  Robert  Semer,  Rector  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Michael  aforesaid  (le-Belfrey)  a Latin  book  called  Polycronica .4 

This  on  the  face  of  it  seems  clear  enough,  and  appears  to  refer  to 
the  first  Robert  Semer,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey.  But  in 
1443  this  book,  Ralph  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  other  Robert  Semer,  who  left  it  in  his  will  to  Whitby  Abbey. 
Unless  the  first  Robert  Semer,  had  given  it  to  his  namesake  during 
his  lifetime,  this  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  strictly 
speaking,  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey  had  no  rector  of  its  own,  nor  is 
there  a succession  of  incumbents  of  that  church,  for  they  were  not 
instituted.  The  Rector  was  Robert  Semer  No.  1,  the  rector  of  St. 
Martin-le-Grand,  Coney  Street,  who,  as  previously  stated,  had 
the  fruits  of  several  other  churches  in  York  including  St.  Michael- 
le-Belfrey,  which  was  let  to  farm  for  a yearly  payment  of  £10  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  patrons  of  the  living  of  St.  Martin’s.5 

They  seem  to  have  kept  the  two  livings  for  officials  of  the  Min- 
ster, such  as  sub-treasurers  and  vicars  choral.  At  an  earlier  date, 
Thomas  de  Ludham  Custos  of  the  Fabric  held  St.  Martin’s, 
being  made  vicar  in  1331.  Like  Semer,  he  too  had  to  do  with  the 
erection  of  windows,  for  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  document 
connected  with  the  making  of  the  great  west  and  two  side  west 
windows  of  the  Minster  in  1338, 6 which  were  paid  for  by  Archbishop 
Melton7 

In  1440,  Robert  Alne,  an  official  in  the  ecclesiastical  court 
at  York,  who  appears  from  his  will  to  have  possessed  a good 
library,  bequeathed  to  the  ‘Rev.  Robert  Semer,  rector  of  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  in  Coney  Street’  a book  entitled  De  Regimine 
Principum  for  use  during  his  life  and  after  that  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  library.8 

1 Drake.  Hist,  of  York.  Small  ed.,  Vol.  II,  p.  358,  quoting  Torre  MS.  if.  317. 

2 24  Dec.  1433.  De  12 d de  Domino  Roberto  Semar  pro  j porcione  vitri. 
Fabric  Rolls.  Surtees  Soc.,  Vol.  35,  p.  51. 

3 Test.  Ebor.,  Surtees  Soc.,  Vol.  30,  p.  61. 

4 Item  lego  Domino  Roberto  Semer,  rectori  ecclesiae  parochialis  Sancti 
Michaelis  predicti  (de  Berefrido)  unum  librum  de  Latino  vocatum  Polycronica, 
ex  compilacione  Fratis  Randulphi  Monachi  Cestriae.  Will  proved  5th  Oct. 
1431.  Test.  Ebor.  Surtees  Soc.,  Vol.  30,  p.  14. 

5 Drake,  Hist,  of  York,  Large  ed.,  p.  338. 

6 Browne,  Hist,  of  York  Minster,  p.  124. 

7 Dr.  Purcy-Cust,  Walks  Round  York  Minster,  p.  119. 

8 “Domino  Roberto  Semer  rectori  ecclesiae  Sancti  Martini  in  Conyngstrete 
usum  Egidii  de  Regimine  Principum,  ad  terminum  vite  suae,  et  post  ejus 
mortem  volo  quad  remaneat  librariae  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis” . Will  proved 
26th  Dec.  1440  two  days  after  it  was  made.  Test.  Ebor.,  ii;  Surtees  Soc. 
Vol.  30,  p.  79. 
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The  terms  under  which  the  book  was  received,  were  duly 
carried  out.  In  his  will  Robert  Semer  instructed  that  De  regimine 
Principum  should  pass  into  the  library  of  the  Minster.  He  also 
presented  a candelabra  to  hang  before  the  High  Altar,  in  St. 
Martin’s.1 

He  made  his  will  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1443,  and  it  was 
proved  in  the  Registry  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  on  the 
7th  June  of  the  same  year,2  and  a successor  was  appointed  a week 
later.  After  making  several  bequests,  he  left  the  residue  of  the 
estate  to  the  fabric  of  St.  Martin’s  if  the  parishioners  would  re- 
build it  anew  within  seven  years.  As  Chancellor  Harrison  has 
pointed  out,  the  new  vicar  and  parishioners  lost  no  time  in  taking 
advantage  of  this  generous  bequest,  for  two  months  later  a con- 
tract was  made  for  the  supply  of  stone  for  the  new  church.3 

The  church  is  very  fine,  and  whole,  so  that  we  may  presume 
that  it  was  erected  from  designs  by  an  architect,  and  not  done 
piecemeal  by  small  builders  with  stock-materials  as  so  many 
York  churches  have  been.4 

The  church  possesses  one  architectural  peculiarity.  The 
west  window  is  not  placed  centrally  but  is  very  much  on  one  side. 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  when  the  new  (or  enlarged)  window 
was  presented,  the  old  tower  and  the  west  wall  were  taken  down, 
an  entirely  new  and  no  doubt  much  larger  window  with  stone- 
work in  the  latest  style  was  erected,  as  a beginning  towards  the  re- 
building of  the  rest  of  the  church,  which  would  at  that  time  be 
probably  in  the  Early  English  style.  No  doubt  the  work  was  not 
carried  further  for  lack  of  funds  until  these  became  available 
through  the  above  munificent  bequest.  Chancellor  Harrison  sug- 
gests5 that  in  order  to  widen  the  church,  the  new  aisle  was  built 
further  to  the  south  as  it  was  impracticable  to  alter  the  north 
aisle  on  account  of  the  existing  tower.  This  theory  is  undoubtedly 
the  correct  one. 

1 Rev.  Angelo  Raine  Lecture,  The  Churches  and  Chapels  of  Medieval 
York  reported  in  Yorks.  Herald,  Dec.  7th,  1921. 

2 The  will  has  not  been  printed  in  full  but  there  are  several  interesting 
extracts  from  it  in  Rev.  Chancellor  Harrison’s,  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Coney 
Street,  pp.  11  and  12,  also  in  Fabric  Rolls,  Surtees  Soc.,  Vol.  35,  p.  51  note. 

3 Rev.  Chancellor  Harrison,  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Coney  Street.  Some 
Notes  on  its  History  and  Stained  Glass,  1926,  p.  9. 

4 Many  of  the  York  churches  have  evidently  been  enlarged  piecemeal 
with  windows  of  stock  sizes  and  patterns  supplied  with  tracery  cut  and 
as  many  yards  run  of  mullions  as  would  be  required,  by  firms  of  stone 
masons.  The  straight  walling  could  be  done  by  a local  builder  employing 
less-skilled  labour.  The  lights  are  all  of  one  pattern  and  all  measure  21  £ 
inches  in  width.  Building  accounts  furnish  many  examples  of  this.  E.g.  : — 

Ely.  Sacrist  Roll,  31st  Edw.  Ill  “In  80  pedes  monialum  empt.  Eton 
College  1441.  “416  feet  of  legement  table  aparailled  in  the  form  that  is 

called  casshe-pece  according  to  a mould  to  them  ( the  stone  masons)  delivered 
{by  the  clerk  of  works)” . 

Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Oxford.  1517.  “Agreed  with  Wyllm  Est.  for  VII  C. 
and  XXIII  footes  off  cresse  table  at  iiijd  the  foote,  hyt  to  be  made  off  the 
stone  off  Caynton.”  ( Hearne’s  Glastonbury , 287). 

5 Rev.  Chancellor  Harrison,  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Coney  Street.'  Some 
Notes  on  its  History  and  Stained  Glass.  1926,  p.  10. 
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The  evidence  as  to  which  of  the  two  Robert  Semers  gave 
the  window  is  very  conflicting,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sub-treasurer  was  the  donor. 

Under  seven  of  the  subject  panels  are  inscriptions  which  give 
the  title  of  the  scene  above.  These  are  all  signed  R.S.  so  that 
Robert  Seiner  must  have  composed  them  during  his  lifetime  and 
at  the  time  the  window  was  made.  Also  above  his  head,  in  the 
Donor  panel,  is  a text  with  a prayer  invoking  the  protection  of  St. 
Martin,  and  in  front  of  him,  on  a desk,  is  a book  open  at  the  first 
verse  of  the  51st  Psalm.  Both  these  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
the  time  the  window  was  made,  the  donor  of  it  was  still  alive. 

But  across  the  base  of  the  window  is  a dedicatory  inscription 
which  originally  ran  across  all  five  lights.1  This  refers  to  Semer  as 
‘sometime  minister  of  this  church’  and  asks  for  prayers  for  his  soul. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  composed  and  inserted  in  the  window 
after  1432  if  it  refers  to  the  sub-treasurer,  or  after  1443  if  the  rector 
of  St.  Martin’s  was  indicated. 

The  inscription  is  now  in  a very  fragmentary  condition,  and 
many  of  the  letters  and  numbers  cannot  be  read  with  certainty,  as 
they  are  covered  up  by  leads  which  have  been  inserted  to  mend 
cracked  and  broken  pieces.  Drake  in  his  History  of  York,  1736, 2 
gives  the  inscription  as  follows  : Orate  pro  anima  Domini  Roberti 
Semer  quondam  ministri  istius  ecclesie  et  camerarii  capelli  Ebor  qui 
. ...  et  edificavit  hoc  opus  iv  die  mensis  Octobris  an.  Dom. 
MCCCXXXVII  cujus  anime  propitietur  DeusP 

The  above  inscription  presents  numerous  difficulties.  It 
cannot  have  referred  to  the  Rector  of  St.  Martin’s  as  he  was  still 
alive.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  have  referred  to  the 
sub-treasurer  unless  he  had  at  one  time  held  the  living  and  had 
later  been  succeeded  by  the  other  Robert  Semer.  The  inscription  as 
Drake  gives  it  is  almost  too  perfect  to  have  been  taken  from  so 
frail  a material  as  glass  after  the  lapse  of  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
or  more.  Chancellor  Harrison  says  that  Robert  Semer  in  his  will 
“directs  that  his  body  shall  be  buried  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  under  a marble  stone’’  and  he  adds  in  parenthesis  “(This 
would  have  on  it  a brass,  which  has  disappeared)’’.4 

Drake  did  not  copy  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  and 
glass  in  the  York  churches  himself.  These  he  borrowed,  with  due 
acknowledgements  in  all  cases,  from  the  Dodsworth  MS.,5  and  from 
that  of  James  Torre  written  in  1691.  Drake  says  that  the  inscrip- 
tion he  gives  was  taken  from  the  glass.  He  also  gives  a list  of  names 
on  monumental  slabs  which  existed  or  were  formerly  in  the 
church,  but  Semer ’s  is  not  among  them.  There  may  however,  have 

1 One  portion  of  it  is  misplaced  and  has  been  leaded  in  under  the 
‘Taken  to  School’  subject. 

2 Large  ed. — p.  329. 

3 The  transcript  of  the  above  given  by  Benson,  Ancient  Glass  in  York 
Minster  and  Churches,  p.  161,  contains  both  omissions  and  inaccuracies. 

4 Rev.  Chancellor  Harrison,  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Coney  Street.  Some 
Notes  on  its  History  and  its  Ancient  Glass.  1926,  p.  11. 

5 Roger  Dodsworth  Antiquary,  1585-1654. 
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been  an  epitaph  on  Seiner’s  grave  stone  which  was  confused  with 
the  inscription  on  the  glass,  for  Drake’s  wording  and  the  fragmen- 
tary inscription  on  the  glass  as  it  exists  today,  do  not  agree. 
Where  Drake,  for  example,  gives  ‘ capelli  Ebor,’  the  glass  has  ‘capit 
Ebor’  and  for  ‘iv  die’ , ‘vij  die  . There  can  be  no  question  of  mis- 
placement, as  in  each  case  the  words  are  on  one  and  the  same 
piece  of  glass.  Similarly  many  words  which  are  given  in  a con- 
tracted form  in  the  glass,  so  as  to  economise  space,  are  set  out  in 
full  in  Drake’s  version. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the  date,  which  is  given  as  the 
4th  Oct.  1437.  It  would  be  indeed  remarkable  if  this  referred  to 
the  dedication  of  the  window.1  If  so,  it  must  have  incorporated  the 
wording  of  a previous  inscription  on  the  original  window,  for  the 
date  of  such  an  event  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  kept  in  memory 
after  the  lapse  of  six  years  or  more. 

An  exact  date  is  much  more  likely  to  refer  to  a death  than  the 
dedication  of  a window,  and  if  the  date  given  as  XXXVII  was 
actually  XXXII,  it  would  agree  with  the  known  dates  relating  to 
Robert  Seiner,  the  sub-treasurer,  thus  : 

Will  made  20th  August,  1432. 

Died  7th  October,  1432. 

Will  proved  23rd  November,  1432. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  previous  re-fixing  of  the  window 
probably  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  1443— two  of  the  panels 
each  containing  a line  of  the  dedication  were  counterchanged  so 
that  the  inscription  reads  : “ qui  . ...  et  edificavit  hoc  opus  vij  die 
mensis  Octobris  An.  Dom.  MCCCCXXXIE  instead  of  ‘qui  (obiit)  viij 
die  mensis  Octobris  An.  Dom.  MCCCCXXXII  et  edificavit  hoc  opus. 
This  would  go  far  to  explain  the  word  Capit (uli)  on  the  glass  and 
show  that  the  window  was  the  gift  of  the  Robert  Semer,  the  sub- 
treasurer, and  not  of  the  Rector  of  the  church.  The  phrase  ‘quondam 
ministri  istius  ecclesie ’ in  the  inscription  given  by  Drake  (of  which 
no  trace  is  to  be  seen  in  the  inscription  on  the  glass)  would  explain 
his  connexion  with  the  church. 

The  above  notes  are  far  from  conclusive  and  are  even  contra- 
dictory. They  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  as  sugges- 
tions for  future  enquirers. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Window. 

As  regards  the  authorship  of  the  window  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  St.  Martin  window  is  the  work  of  the  same 
artist  who  executed  the  St.  Cuthbert  window  in  the  Minster.  The 
two  possess  the  same  qualities  and  show  the  same  defects.  The 
planning  of  the  design  is  the  same  in  each,  a large  figure  of  the  saint 
commemorated  fills  most  of  the  centre  light,  and  is  surrounded  with 

1 The  writer  has  only  come  across  one  instance  of  a window  dated  to 
a day.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  a window  was  inscribed 
“le  XV  mois  d’April  mil  v cens  et  s(oixante)”.  But  as  the  authority  for 
this  statement,  A.  J.  de  Haviland  Bushnell,  wrote  before  the  first  world 
war,  the  window  may  no  longer  exist. — Storied  Windows,  1914,  p.  280. 
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smaller  subjects  or  figures.  In  each  case  over  the  saint’s  right 
shoulder  is  a large  device,  in  one  there  is  what  has  evidently  been 
a shield  of  arms,  in  the  other  a sun  in  splendour — the  Sun  of  York. 
Clouds  surrounding  Heavenly  apparitions  are,  curiously  enough, 
green  not  blue,  in  both.  In  the  death  scenes  a long  scroll  is  unrolled 
and  lies  on  the  bed,  and  the  head  of  a devil  is  seen  lurking  in  the 
background.  Many  more  similar  parallelisms  could  be  pointed  out, 
where  identical  tricks  and  mannerisms  betray  that  the  same  hand 
was  at  work  in  each  case.1 

The  St.  Martin  window  is  dated  either  1432  or  1437  and  the 
St.  Cuthbert  window,  was  paid  for  by  Cardinal  Longley  who  died 
in  the  latter  year.  He,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  the  window 
in  his  will,  so  that  it  must  have  been  ordered  previously.  But  it 
cannot  have  been  completed  and  fixed  before  1440,  because  Arch- 
bishop Kemp  is  represented  in  the  glass  as  a Cardinal  and  he  did 
not  attain  that  dignity  until  December,  1439.2 

We  know  that  John  Thornton,  who  executed  the  Great 
East  window  in  1405-8  was  alive  in  1433, 3 and  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  St.  William  Window  in  the  Minster, 
which  was  erected  about  the  year  1421,  is  also  by  him.4 

At  what  date  Thornton  died  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must 
have  been  some  time  previous  to  1437,  in  which  year  he  would 
be  seventy  years  of  age  or  more.  For  had  he  been  alive  and  well, 
when  the  St.  Martin  and  St.  Cuthbert  windows  were  projected, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  commissioned  to  execute  them. 
For  it  was  during  Cardinal  Longley ’s  tenure  of  office  as  Dean, 
that  Thornton  was  brought  from  Coventry  to  York,  and  Longley 
would,  no  doubt,  sign  the  agreement  in  1405  engaging  Thornton 
to  design  the  great  east  window. 

But  it  is  as  certain  as  any  theory  can  be  which  is  adduced 
from  internal  evidence  alone,  that  Thornton,  whether  he  in  part 
designed  the  St.  William  Window  or  not,  had  no  hand  whatever 
in  the  St.  Martin  or  St.  Cuthbert  windows.  For  judging  from  the 
point  of  view  of  design  alone,  they  are  not  accomplished  enough. 
Nor  could  this  inferiority  be  due  to  age  or  infirmity.  For  whilst 
it  is  true  that  you  cannot  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  it  is  equally 
true  that  he  does  not  forget  those  he  learnt  as  a young  one. 

In  the  St.  William  window  the  composition  of  most  of  the 
subjects  is  very  fine,  and  the  way  in  which  the  background  figures 
have  been  subordinated  to  the  principal  group  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  They  whisper  with  their  heads  together  and  point  with 

1 E.g.  in  the  Miracles  at  the  First  Tomb  (St.  Cuthbert  window,  Panel 
83)  and  the  Birth  of  Si.  Martin,  the  kneeling  figures  are  only  some  nine  or 
ten  inches  high.  In  the  Apparition  of  Christ  to  St.  Martin  and  in  the  Vision 
of  the  Death  of  St.  Aidan  (St.  Cuthbert  window,  Panel  26),  the  clouds  are 
green  in  both  cases. 

2 Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  article  Kemp. 

3 J.  A.  Knowles — John  Thornton  of  Coventry  and  the  Great  East 
Window  in  York  Minster,  Notes  and  Queries,  12s.  VII,  482. 

4 J.  A.  Knowles — Technical  Notes  on  the  St.  William  Window  in  York 
Minster.  Yorks.  Archaeol.  Journal,  Part  146,  Vol.  XXXVII,  1949. 
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extended  fingers  at  the  scene  being  enacted  before  them,  and  so 
tend  to  emphasize  the  chief  personages  or  action.1 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Martin  win- 
dows there  is  practically  no  composition  or  grouping  at  all.  The 
figures  stand  around  like  so  many  nine-pins  with  no  arrangement 
whatever.  The  draughtsmanship  of  the  horses  is  particularly  bad, 
whereas  in  the  earlier  window  they  are  fine  animals  of  bone  and 
sinew.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  children.  In  the  St.  William 
window  they  are  real  children  correctly  proportioned,  in  the  other 
two  they  are  not  children  at  all,  but  merely  little  dolls  or  marion- 
ettes. St.  William,  in  his  window,  is  never  represented  with  a 
nimbus.  St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Martin  are  rarely  shown  without  one. 

It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  Thornton  can  have  had  no  part 
in  the  two  later  windows.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore,  to  look 
for  the  name  of  the  most  probable  artist,  in  other  directions. 

John  de  Burgh  was  evidently  no  longer  alive.  He  represented 
the  old  tradition,  for  he  had  been  made  free  of  the  city  as  long 
previously  as  1375,  and  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Fabric 
Rolls  after  1419.  Two  years  later,  we  find  the  repairs  to  the 
Minster  glass  in  the  hands  of  John  Chamber  the  Elder,  one  of  two 
brothers  both  called  John,  who  each  had  a son  named  Richard. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a partner,  Thomas  Byngfeld,  who  died 
in  1422.  John  Chamber’s  brother-in-law,  Matthew  Petty,  evidently 
worked  for  him,  for  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  his  will.  But  he 
was  still  a young  man,  as  he  did  not  die  until  over  forty  years 
after  the  St.  Martin  window  was  finished.  Robert  Wakefield  had 
died  in  1414.  John  Newsom  was  a journeyman  glass-painter  in 
Chamber’s  employ,  and  never  had  a shop  of  his  own.  Robert 
Hudson  was  still  an  apprentice,  as  he  was  not  Free  until  1453. 
William  Inglish  and  Thomas  Coverham,  were  neither  of  them  as 
yet  in  business  for  themselves,  but  were  in  the  employ  of  John 
Chamber’s  younger  brother,  John.  Thomas  Roos  had  died  in  1433, 
and  Thomas  Shirley  was  not  Free  of  the  city  before  1439,  so  that 
he  would  not  have  been  in  a position  to  accept  a commission  in  1437. 2 

All  but  two  contemporary  glass-painters  have  therefore  been 
accounted  for.  These  are  the  two  Chamber  brothers.  The  elder 
was  evidently  the  principal  artist  of  his  day.  He  was  free  of  the 
city  in  1400,  in  which  year  he  would  presumably  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  he  died  between  Ascension  Day  and  May  15th, 
1437,  when  he  would  be  fifty-eight  years  old. 

The  St.  Martin  window  dates  from  either  after  1432  or  1437. 
But  no  matter  which  of  these  two  dates  is  the  correct  one, 
the  window  would  be  put  in  hand  twelve  months  or  more  prev- 
iously, and  the  elder  Chamber  may  have  drawn  the  cartoons  for 
the  figures  in  the  tracery.  His  younger  brother  was,  no  doubt, 

1 J.  A.  Knowles — Technical  Notes  on  the  St.  William  Window  in  York 
Minster.  Yorks.  Archaeol.  Journal,  Part  146,  Vol.  XXXVII,  1949.  Plate  II. 

2 Glass  Painters  of  York — -J.  A.  Knowles.  Notes  and  Queries,  12  Ser. 
VIII,  p.  127. 
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responsible  for  those  for  the  main  lights,  and  for  the  St.  Cuthbert 
window  in  the  Minster. 

He  was  free  of  the  city  in  1414,  so  that  if  they  were  not  twins, 
he  would  be  fourteen  years  younger  than  his  brother,  and  forty- 
four  years  of  age  when  the  St.  Martin  window  was  made.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  younger  Chamber  also  executed  the  windows 
in  the  cloister  at  Durham  which  were  also  paid  for  by  Cardinal 
Longley,  and  represented  the  same  series  of  subjects  (viz.  the  life 
of  St.  Cuthbert)  as  in  his  window  at  York.  It  is  also  more  than  likely7 
that  not  only  the  same  subjects  were  represented,  but  that  they 
were  painted  from  identically  the  same  set  of  cartoons.  The  un- 
known author  of  the  Rites  of  Durham}  who  had  been  a monk  there 
before  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monastery,  gives  a description  of  the 
panel  at  Durham  representing  the  birth  of  the  saint,  which  would 
also  serve  accurately  to  describe  the  still-existing  one  at  York, 
even  to  the  smallest  details.  John  Chamber  the  younger  was 
evidently  well-known  as  a glass-painter  in  Durham,  for  in  1449 
he  was  employed  for  the  windows  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  there.1 2 

The  exact  date  Chamber  died  is  not  known.  He  made  his  will 
on  the  16th  March,  1450.  There  is  no  date  of  probate,  but  he  died 
before  the  end  of  the  month  of  March,  1451  as  appears  from  the 
date  of  probate  of  the  will  of  his  apprentice,  John  Witton,  who 
had  named  him  as  one  of  his  (Witton’s)  executors,  and  probate  of 
whose  will  was  granted  31st  March,  1451,  to  “Matilda,  wife  of 
John  Chamber  lately  deceased”.  John  Chamber,  the  younger, 
would  therefore  be  fifty-eight  when  he  died,  the  same  age  as  his 
brother.3 


1 Surtees  Soc.,  Vol.  15;  p.  65. 

2 Durham  Account  Rolls,  Surtees  Soc.;  Vol.  II,  p.  238. 

3 Glass  Painters  of  York.  The  Chamber  Family — J.  A.  Knowles. 
Notes  and  Queries,  12  Ser.  VIII,  127. 
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THE  CHANTRIES,  GUILDS,  OBITS  AND 
LIGHTS  OF  RICHMOND,  YORKSHIRE1 

By  Leslie  P.  Wenham,  M.A.,  M.Litt.,  M.Ed. 

Part  2.  The  Individual  Foundations. 

A.  Chantries , Guilds  and  Stipendiary  Priests. 

In  the  Parish  Church  : — 

Chantry  of  St.  Anne. 

Chantry  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Katherine. 

Chantry  of  St.  Katherine. 

Guild  and  Chantry  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Chantry  of  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (or  Our  Lady). 

Guild  of  St.  Mary  (or  Our  Lad}J. 

Rood  Priest. 

Morrow  Mass  Priest. 

In  Holy  Trinity  Chapel  : — 

Chantry  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  (later  the  Apostle). 
Chantry  of  the  Trinity. 

In  St.  James's  Chapel  : — 

Chantry  of  St.  James  the  Apostle. 

In  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  : — 

Chantry  of  St.  Nicholas  the  Confessor. 

In  the  Castle  Chapel  : — 

Chantry  of  Earl  John — Blessed  Mary  Magdalen. 

B.  Obits. 

The  following  obits  are  known  to  have  been  founded  in  Richmond 
Church  : — 

1 John  Acrigge. 

2 Thomas  Askwith  (or  Askeby). 

3  Cardmaker. 

1 The  first  part  of  this  article  dealing  with  the  suppression  of  the 
Richmond  Chantries  &c.  appeared  in  Y.A.J.  xxxviii  96-111;  it  is  referred  to 
as  Part  I throughout  this  paper  followed  by  the  appropriate  page  number. 
In  addition  to  the  abbreviations  employed  in  the  earlier  paper  ( q.v .)  the 
following  are  also  used  here: — 

Gale  = R.  Gale,  Registrum  de  Honoris  Richmond,  1722. 

Harrison  = Plantagenet-Harrison,  History  of  Yorkshire,  W apentake 
of  Gilling  West,  1879. 

North.  Geneal.  — Northern  Genealogist  iv  (1901),  Appendix  Rich- 
mond shire  Wills.  (Only  surnames  A — Gr.  listed). 

R.  P.  C.  R.  = Richmond  Parish  Church  Registers  (MSS). 

Speight  = H.  Speight,  Romantic  Richmondshire,  Elliot  Stock, 
London,  1897. 

H.  G.  = Howard’s  Grant  \ Two  of  the  documents  quoted 
W.  P.  = Warcoppe’s  Petition  J in  Part  1. 
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4 John  Carleton. 

5 Robert  Cooke. 

6 John  Copeland. 

7 Margaret  Cowling. 

8 Thomas  Cowling. 

9 Roger  Eston. 

10  Ewbank. 

11  Thomas  Lee  (or  Loe). 

12  William  Lee. 

13  Michael  Metcalfe. 

14  William  Spence. 

15  Thomas  Stephenson. 

16  William  Thornton. 

17  John  Tristram. 

18  John  Walton. 

19  Brethren  of  the  Guild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

20  St.  Agatha’s  Abbey,  Easby. 

The  following  obits  were  projected  in  the  Church  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  were  ever  founded  : — 

21  Henry  Waller. 

22  Thomas  Asby 

C.  Lights. 

One  at  least  is  known  to  have  been  founded  in  Richmond  Church. 

Chantry  of  St.  Anne. 

Clarkson’s1  account  of  this  chantry  reads  : — 

Another  chantry  was  founded  [in  the  Parish  Church]  at  the 
Altar  of  St.  Anne  by  one — Cardmaker,  Vicar  of  Catterick. 
The  chantry  priest  at  the  Dissolution  was  Sir  John  Brockell. 
The  chapel  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  a very 
small  place,  and  used  only  by  the  priest  for  prayers  for  the 
deceased.  It  is  still  remaining;  the  entrance  to  which  is  now 
so  entirely  blocked  up  by  a pew,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance  of  it  from  the  inside  of  the  Church.  Some,  from 
the  smallness  of  the  size,  suppose  that  this  must  have  been 
only  a sacristy  for  the  use  of  the  chantry  priest,  and  as  a 
depository  for  the  vessels,  books,  and  vestments  belonging  to 
the  altar. 

The  only  reference  to  this  chantry  in  the  documents  dis- 
cussed in  Part  1 of  this  work  occurs  in  the  deposition  of  William 
Loftus  (1561)  : — 2 

The  chantry  of  St.  Anne  was  founded  by  Cardmaker,  Vicar 
of  Catterick,  the  incumbent  being  Sir  John  Brockell. 

1 149. 

2 Throughout  this  paper  dates  thus  in  brackets,  (1560)  or  (1561),  refer 
to  the  depositions  made  before  either  the  1560  or  1561  Commissioners  and 
discussed  in  Part  I of  this  work. 
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No  Cardmaker  is  known  among  the  Vicars  of  Catterick, 
though  there  is  a gap  in  the  list  of  incumbents  1452-15251.  Vicar 
Cardmaker  also  founded  an  obit  (q.v.)  in  Richmond  Church. 

The  altar  of  St.  Anne  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  where  the  organ  now  stands.  The  chapel  mentioned  above 
by  Clarkson  “at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle’ ’ is  shown  jutting 
out  from  the  north  wall  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  aisle  of 
the  Parish  Church  in  H.  Hulsbergh’s  Richmondiae  prospectus  in 
Gale.2  No  traces  of  it  have  survived  the  extensive  alterations  to 
the  church  circa  1858-60.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  devotions 
connected  with  the  chantry  were  performed  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Anne,  the  chapel  being,  as  Clarkson  himself  suggested,  nothing 
more  than  a sacristy.3 

This  chantry  is  unique  among  the  chantries  in  Richmond 
Church  in  that  it  appeared  in  neither  the  Chantry  Certificates  of 
1546  and  1548,  nor  in  Wharton’s  Petition,  Warcoppe’s  Petition 
and  Howard’s  Grant — the  principal  documents  listing  the  "con- 
cealed” Richmond  chantries  and  examined  in  Part  1 of  this  work. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  John  Brockell4  named  as  its 
last  incumbent  was  also  the  last  incumbent  of  the  chantry  of  St. 
Anne  and  St.  Katherine  (q.v.)  probably  implies  that  at  some  time 
subsequent  to  its  endowment  it  became  merged  with,  or  supplanted 
by,  that  foundation. 

Chantry  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Katherine. 

This  chantry  was  founded  in  14925  : — 

1492  Licence  for  Master  William  Stannall,6  king’s 

March  27  chaplain,  to  found  a perpetual  chantry  of  one  chaplain 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Katherine  the  Virgin 
and  Martyr,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Riche- 
mond,  co.  York,  to  celebrate  divine  service  daily  for 
the  good  estate  and  the  souls  of  the  king,  queen,  Arthur 
prince  of  Wales,  and  the  king’s  other  children,  Margaret 
countess  of  Richemond  and  the  king’s  mother,  and  the 
aforesaid  William,  and  for  the  souls  of  Edmund  late 
earl  of  Richemond,  the  king’s  father,  and  for  the 

1 Cf.  Whitaker,  History  of  Richmond  shire,  ii,  35.  A John  Cardmaker 
was  Bailiff  of  Richmond  in  1429  and  1442  (Clarkson,  Appendix  xix  and 
Y.A.S.  Record  Series  39,  141).  The  same  man  is  noted  in  1442  ( C.P.R . 
20  Hen.  VI,  pt.  1,  m.  29). 

2 Between  pp.  252  and  253.  Reproduced  in  Speight  (large  paper  edition 
only)  opposite  49. 

3 A similar  arrangement  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  church  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chantry  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  {q.v.)  in  the  south  aisle 
and  with  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  {q.v.)  at  the  main  altar  in  the 
chancel. 

4 For  further  on  his  career  and  character  see  infra  pp.  188-9. 

5 C.P.R.,  7 Henry  VII  m.  17  (20). 

6 Harrison,  41  incorrectly  transcribed  this  name  as  William  Stonerall. 
Bishop  Gastrell's  Notitia  Cestriensis  (MS),  dating  1714-25,  p.  310  col.  3 
described  the  “chantry  of  St.  Anne  & St.  Catherine  within  this  Church  [as 
being]  founded  by  Rich.  Stenall  val.  100s.“  This  is  a mistake;  Richard 
Stenall  founded  the  chantry  of  St.  Katherine  of  the  next  section. 
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relatives,  parishioners  and  benefactors  of  the  said 
William  to  be  called  the  ‘chantry  of  William  Stannall’, 
with  licence  for  the  chaplain  to  receive  8 marks  a year 
from  the  abbott  and  convent  of  St.  Hilda,  Whiteby,  or 
from  any  other  religious  house  in  the  diocese  of  York, 
without  rendering  any  account  thereof  in  chancery,  the 
statute  of  mortmain  notwithstanding. 

Nothing  is  known  of  William  Stannall.  A Richard  Stenall 
founded  the  chantry  of  St.  Katherine  (q.v.)  in  Richmond  Church; 
a John  Stenall  “Capellanus”  was  named  on  a gravestone  which 
once  existed  there;1  a John  Stannall,  “cardmaker”  and  "yoman”, 
is  named  in  Richmond  on  15  Nov.  1461. 2 

This  is  the  only  chantry  in  Richmond  Church  specifically 
named  in  the  Chantry  Certificates  of  1546  and  1548;  the  reasons 
for  its  inclusion  there  have  already  been  discussed.3 

The  chantry  was  dissolved  in  1548  when  the  annuity  payable 
out  of  lands  previously  belonging  to  Whitby  Abbey  was  taken  by 
the  Crown;4  its  plate,  ornaments  and  vestments  were  doubtless 
seized  at  the  same  time. 

The  last  incumbent  of  the  chantry  was  John  Brockell;  the 
Edwardian  Commissioners  gave  him  a good  character  : — 5 

John  Brokeholle  ...  of  th’age  of  xxxvj  yeres,  of  honest 
qualities  and  condicions,  and  good  lerening,  able  to  serve 
cure,  having  no  other  promocions,  but  onelye  the  revenewe  of 
his  said  chauntery  . . . 

An  abstract6  of  the  1548  chantry  certificate  was  used  to 
determine  what  pensions,  &c.  should  be  maintained  by  the  Crown 

1 Clarkson,  443.  2 C.P.R.,  1 Edward  IV  pt.  2 m.  11. 

3 See  Part  1,  97-8. 

4 Three  references  occur  to  the  payment  of  the  rent  charge  after  the 
royal  dissolution  of  the  chantries  in  1548: — 

(i)  [1548/9]  The  late  Chantry  of  St.  Anne  and  Katherine  in  the  Church 
of  Rychmond. 

And  for  100s.  as  yearly  rent  issuing  from  the  lands 
and  tenements  belonging  to  the  late  Monastery  of  Whytte- 
bye  in  the  County  of  York,  payable  yearly  by  the 
Receiver  of  the  lord  King  there,  as  by  a survey  thereof 
made  is  more  fully  contained,  payable  yearly  at  the  said 
terms  by  equal  portions,  as  showeth  the  book  of  the  said 
Matthew  Whyte,  Surveyor  of  the  Lord  King  there,  shown 
and  examined  upon  this  account.  Sum  100s. 

( Ministers  Account  2-3  Edw.  VI.  S.C.  6/Edw.  VI/579  m.  25 R.  For 
Latin  original  see  Clarkson,  442). 

(ii)  [1549/50]  Same  heading;  same  amount;  practically  same  entry. 
Ministers  Account  3-4  Edw.  VI.  S.C.  6/Edw.  VI/580  m.  25 R.). 

(iii)  [21  July  1553]  Chantry  of  St.  Ane  and  St.  Katheron  in  the  Church 

of  Richmond. 

Sir  Geo.  Conyers  for  rent  out  of  “Newham”  £5.  0s.  Od. 

(P.R.O.  S.C.  11/Edw.  VI/731  Rentals  and  Surveys, 

General  Series  Rolls). 

“Newham”  may  be  identical  with  Newsham,  3 miles 
from  Richmond. 

5 Chant.  Cert.  No.  63  (P.R.O.  E.  301/63).  Printed  in  Sur.  Soc.  92,  517. 

6 Augmentation  Office  Chant.  Cert.  no.  102  m.  6 (P.R.O.  E.  301/102) 
cf.  Part  1,  96  footnote. 
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after  the  royal  seizures.  This  recommended  that  : — 

....  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  assistant  to  aid  in  serving 
the  cure  of  the  parish  church  of  Richmond,  and  that  John 
Brokhole,  incumbent  of  the  late  chantry  of  St.  Anne  and 
St.  Katherine  should  be  appointed  to  assist  in  the  cure  of 
the  said  parish  at  a salary  of  4 li.  15s.  Sd. 

He  continued  as  curate  until  his  death  circa  1558.  He  is 
listed  among  the  Richmond  clergy  in  the  Episcopal  Visitations  for 
1548  and  1554,1  and  is  named  as  the  witness  (being  described  as 
“parech  priest”)  in  the  Will2  of  Henry  Waller  (dated  4 July,  1541). 

His  own  Will3  is  dated  20  June,  1558;  part  of  it  reads  : — 

....  I John  Brockell  of  Rychmond  in  the  county  of  Yorke, 
preist,  -my  body  to  be  buryed  in  the  churche  of  the  said 
Richmond,  in  my  chauncell,  and  for  my  lay  bedd  ther  I 
gyve  to  the  churche  xiijs.  iiij d.  Item  I gyve  to  be  distributed 
in  the  day  of  my  buryall  in  penny  dole,  as  far  as  it  wyll  goo, 
in  the  parissh  churche  of  the  said  Richmond  iiij  markes  . . . 
Item  I gyve  to  every  godbayrne  I have  m]d.,  and  to  every 
scoller  I have  ij \d. 

The  phrase  “to  every  scoller  I have”  might  be  taken  to 
imply  that  Brockell  had  charge  of  a school.  This  could  hardly 
have  been  the  Grammar  School  as  John  More,  attested  as  Master 
there  in  1545  and  again  in  1548,  did  not  die  until  1571. 4 It  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  a Song  School  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
evidence  in  Richmond  at  this  time.5 

Another  incumbent  of  this  chantry — possibly  Brockell’s 
immediate  predecessor — was  Thomas  Geslyng.  The  only  reference 
to  a Richmond  chantry  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus 6 of  1535  reads: — 

Cantarie  Beate  Marie  & Sancte  Anne  in  Richmond’  Thomas 
Geslyng  incumbens  Cantaria  predicta  Valet  in  Peneione 
rectoris  de  Abbate  et  conventus  de  Whitby  c.  s.  Repris 
vidilicet  in  Elemosina  data  antiqua  fratribus  minorum  ville 
Richemond’  per  composissionem  vjs.  viij d.  Et  valet  clare 
iiij/.  xiijs.  iiijd.  Decima  pars  inde  ixs.  iiij^. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  (£5  gross;  £4.  13.  4 net)  and  its 
source  (Whitby  Abbey)  makes  it  obvious  that  the  name  of  the 
chantry  has  here  been  given  as  “Blessed  Mary  and  St.  Anne”  in 
error  for  “St.  Katherine  and  St.  Anne”.  A Thos.  Geshyng  is 
named  among  the  Richmond  priests  in  the  Clerical  Subsidies  for 
1523/4,  1524/5  and  on  the  undated  one  of  about  the  same  time;7 

1 Infra,  Appendix  B. 

2 Sur.  Soc.  26,  25. 

3 ibid.,  112-3. 

4 For  whom  see  infra,  p.  202. 

5 See  Wills  of  (i)  Ralph  Foster,  21  April,  1530  {infra,  Appendix  D); 
(ii)  Henry  Waller,  4 July,  1541  {Sur.  Soc.  26,  23-5);  Margaret  Cowling,  31 
March,  1545  {ibid.,  58-60);  (iv)  Richard  Crosby,  24  Nov.  1559  {ibid.,  141) 
and  (v)  Wm.  Loftus,  2 Oct.  1560  {ibid.,  144). 

6 v,  241.  The  Latin  has  been  expanded  here. 

7 Infra.  Appendix  A. 
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in  the  first  two  instances  he  was  receiving  £4.  13.  4.  as  stipend. 

He  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  “Sir  Thomas  Grysling” 
who  is  named  as  pall-bearer  and  witness  in  the  Will1  dated  21 
April,  1530  (probate  16  May,  1530)  of  Ralph  Foster,  priest  of  the 
chantry  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  wording  of  the  licence  founding  this  chantry  (quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  section)  must,  if  taken  literally,  mean  that 
there  was  an  altar  in  the  Parish  Church  dedicated  conjointly  to 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Katherine;  none  is  known.  As  suggested  in  the 
previous  section  (q.v.)  this  chantry  seems  either  to  have  absorbed 
or  superseded  the  chantry  of  St.  Anne  linked  with  the  altar 
dedicated  to  that  Saint  which  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle. 


Chantry  of  St.  Katherine. 

This  was  one  of  Wharton’s  “concealed”  chantries.  Clarkson2 
gives  this  account  of  it  : — 

At  the  Altar  of  St.  Catharine  a Chantry  was  founded  by 
Richard  Stenall,  who  granted  lands  to  the  value  of  five 
pounds  a year,  for  the  finding  of  a priest  to  celebrate  divine 
service  for  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  wife  and  relations. 
John  Carleton  gave  to  it  certain  tenements  and  two  closes 
taken  off  the  Common.  At  the  Dissolution  there  were  two 
vestments  and  a chalice  belonging  to  it,  which  were  delivered 
up  to  the  Commissioners.  Sir  George  Smythson,  the  then 
priest,  had  a pension  of  four  pounds  a year  allowed  him,  as 
from  his  having  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  premises,  he  never  received  from  it  any  more 
emolument.  The  small  chapel  used  for  this  purpose,  formerly 
projected  into  the  church-yard  from  the  middle  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  chantries  was  long  appro- 
priated as  a place  for  holding  papers  belonging  to  the 
Consistory  Court,3  and  then  called  the  Old  Registry.  When 
the  north  aisle  of  Trinity  Church  was  given  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  papers  removed  to  it,  it  was  taken  down  and  every 
appearance  of  it  is  now  almost  obliterated.  The  entrance 
to  it  still  remains,  though  hidden  by  a pew,  and  the  piscena 
on  the  left  side  of  it  is  now  used  as  a place  for  holding  prayer- 
books. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Richard  Stenall  the  founder.4 

The  doorway  of  the  “small  chapel”  or  “Old  Registry”  and 
the  piscena  near5  it  which  Clarkson  would  link  with  this  chantry 
still  exist  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  about  half-way 

1 Infra,  Appendix  D. 

2 149. 

3 For  an  account  of  the  Consistory  Court  in  Richmond  see  Clarkson, 
131-5. 

4 For  Richmond  Stenalls  and  Stannalls  who  might  be  connected  with 
the  founder  see  supra  p.  187  (and  footnote  6)  and  p.  188. 

5 Actually  4 feet  to  the  east. 
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between  the  east  end  and  the  south  door.  Discoveries  made  at 
the  east  end  of  this  aisle  some  ten  years  ago  in  connection  with  the 
construction  there  of  the  Green  Howards  Regimental  Memorial 
Chapel  show  that  this  “chapel”  and  piscena  are  unlikely  ever  to 
have  had  any  connection  with  St.  Katherine’s  Chantry.1  The 
above-mentioned  alterations  necessitated,  among  other  things,  the 
lowering  of  the  modern  floor  by  some  four  feet  to  its  original 
level;  as  a result  a piscena,  sedalia  and  aumbery  were  discovered 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle  at  the  extreme  eastern  end.2  These — 
and  not  Clarkson’s  “chapel”  and  piscena  which  are  some  40  feet 
further  down  the  aisle— must  have  served  St.  Katherine’s  altar. 
All  three  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Memorial  Chapel;  the 
sedalia  has  needed  fairly  extensive  restoration  and  the  aumbery 
a new  door;  the  piscena  was  in  perfect  condition. 

Four  incumbents  of  this  chantry  are  known — Thomas 
Johnson,  John  Carleton,  George  Smithson  and  Gabriel  Loftus. 
Teasdale  (1561)  “supposed”  that  Thomas  Johnson  was  once  an 
incumbent  of  this  chantry  : Backhous  (1560)  named  him  as  an 
ex-chantry  priest  without  ascribing  to  him  any  particular  founda- 
tion. Edward  Cornay  (1561)  named  John  Carleton  as  an  incumbent. 
Clarkson’s  statement  supra  that  Carleton  gave  property  to  the 
chantry  is  confirmed  by  Robert  Taylor  (1560)  and  Wharton 
(1561).  A John  Carleton — doubtless  the  same  man — founded  an 
obit  (q.v.)  in  the  Parish  Church.  A man  of  the  same  name  was 
Keeper  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  near  Richmond  before 
William  Ayscough.3  He  was  dead  by  1437.  If  it  could  be  estab- 
lished that  he  was  identical  with  the  John  Carleton  of  this  chantry, 
the  latter  must  obviously  have  been  founded  before  that  date. 

Clarkson  supra  erred  in  describing  George  Smithson  as  the 
last  incumbent  : Gabriel  Loftus,  named  in  Howard’s  Grant  and 
Warcoppe’s  Petition,  was  the  last.  Loftus  is  named  among  the 
Richmond  clergy  in  the  Episcopal  Visitation  of  1548.4  He  was 
brother  to  the  William  Loftus,  last  chaplain  of  the  Guild  and 
Chantry  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (q.v.)  and  is  mentioned  in  his 
Will.5  He  was  a beneficiary  under  the  Will6  of  Joan  Herkaye  of 
Richmond,  dated  8 April,  1550.  His  own  will7  is  dated  4 August, 

1 See  infra,  Chantry  of  St.  fohn  the  Baptist  where  it  is  suggested  that 
they  belonged  to  it. 

2 Two  further  discoveries  in  connection  with  these  alterations,  in  what 
must  have  formed  the  chantry  chapel,  ought  to  be  placed  on  record: — 
(i)  On  the  east  wall,  adjoining,  and  to  the  north  of,  the  east  window  of  the 
aisle,  is  part  of  a wall-painting  of  (?)  the  Annunciation;  the  remaining 
fragment  is  about  20  sq.  ft.  (ii)  When  a mural  tablet  was  removed  from  the 
south  wall  of  the  aisle  another  fragment  of  a painting  (about  2 sq.  ft.)  was 
disclosed;  parts  of  the  figures  of  what  look  like  knights  in  armour  can  be 
deciphered. 

3 Y.A.S.,  Record  Series,  Monastic  Chancery  Proc.  Yorks.,  1934,  121-2. 
For  Ayscough  see  infra,  Chantry  of  St.  Nicholas  the  Confessor  in  Part  3 of 
this  work. 

4 Infra,  Appendix  B. 

5 Sur.  Soc.,  26,  144. 

6 ibid.,  69-70. 

7 Sur.  Soc.  26,  144n.  and  Y.A.J.  xiv,  394  n.  13. 
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1552  (probate  27  Sept.  1552).  He  was  buried  in  St.  John’s  Porch.1 

Loftus’s  immediate  predecessor  was  George  Smithson 
(Loftus  1561).  Smithson  himself  deposed  in  1560  and  1561;  in  the 
former  he  described  himself  as  “of  Croft,  priest,  _50”  and  in  the 
second  “of  South  Cowton,  clerk,  about  50  . In  1560  he  said  that 
lie  had  received  the  rents  of  the  chantry  “within  this  14  years 
which  must  mean  that  Loftus  succeeded  him  about  1546.  Smithson 
is  not  named  among  the  Richmond  clergy  in  the  Episcopal  Visita- 
tion for  1548,  but  is  to  be  identified  with  the  “Georgius  Smythson 
de  Cowton”  listed  among  the  clergy  of  Gilling,  near  Richmond, 
in  the  Visitation  for  1554. 2 The  same  man  is  named  in  the  Will,3 
dated  20  January,  1575  (inventory  “praised”  14  Oct.  1575),  of 
his  brother  Edmund  Smithson  of  Eryholme-upon-Tees. 

Clarkson’s  account  supra,  makes  it  clear  that  while  the 
chantry  was  originally  endowed  with  £5  per  annum,  the  incumbent 
only  received  £4,  the  other  20/-  being  expended  by  him  on  the 
“necessary  repairs  from  time  to  time  upon  the  premises”,4  i.e., 
upon  the  property  belonging  to  the  chantry.  After  1544  the  Town 
continued  Loftus’s  pension  at  the  lower  rate  of  £4  a year. 

Clarkson  supra,  names  this  property  as  belonging  to  the 
chantry  land  to  the  value  of  £5  a year  (given  by  the  founder 
Richard  Stenall)  and  “certain  tenements  and  two  closes  taken  off 
the  common”  (given  by  John  Carleton).  George  Smithson  (1560) 
deposed  that  “he  received  the  yearly  rents  of  one  burgage  in  the 
Market  Place  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Hewbank  and  two  closes 
called  the  Milne  Closes,  the  rent  whereof  was  about  £4”.  The 
“one  burgage”  and  the  Milne  Closes  were  probably  Carleton’s 
bequest.  The  Milne  Closes  would  be  the  “two  closes  taken  off  the 
Common”;  they  were  near  the  now  defunct  Paper  Mills,  and  seem 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  original  endowment  of  the  Grammar 

School.5  . . „ . . ,,  , 

The  following  two  benefactions  mentioning  the  choir  ot 

St.  Katherine  (presumably  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle) — as 
opposed  to  the  chantry— might  suggest  that  the  latter  was  founded 
subsequent  to  1484,  the  date  of  the  Wills 

(i)  Will6  of  Wm.  Walker  of  Richmond,  dated  8 Sept.  1484 
(probate  11  Feb.  1484/5)  . . . Aedificationi  chori  S. 
Katerinae  iijs.  iiij d. 

"Edification”  rather  than  building  or  rebuilding  is  to  be 
inferred  as  the  wall-paintings  lately  discovered  there  would  seem 

to  be  older. 

1 Sur.  Soc.  26,  144  and  note.  For  further  on  St.  John’s  Porch  see 

infra,  pp.  195-6. 

2 Y.A.J.  xiv,  395. 

3 Sur.  Soc.  26,  258-60. 

4 Smithson  (1560)  confirms  this. 

5 The  earliest  extant  plan  of  the  School  lands  (now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Governors  of  the  Grammar  School)  dates  1795  and  shows  two  long 
narrow  fields  (total  area  about  an  acre)  adjoining  the  river  Swale  on  their 
south  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  later  occupied  by  the  Paper  Mills. 

^ Sur.  Soc.  Test.  Ebor.  Ill,  297  and  note. 
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(ii)  Will1  of  Margaret  Walker,  wife  of  the  above,  dated 
18  Sept.  1484  (probate  11  Feb.  1484/5  . . . idoneo  pres- 
bitero  celebraturo  duo  bus  annis  in  choro  S.  Katerinae 
xiij  marcas  .... 

Clarkson  is  almost  certainly  incorrect  in  stating,  as  he  does 
supra,  that  the  Commissioners  took  possession  of  the  vestments 
and  chalice  belonging  to  this  chantry.  The  indictment  drawn  up 
at  the  Exchequer  Court  in  15602  accused  the  Town  of  having 
taken  five  “chalyces  of  syluer”  of  the  value  of  £6  each  and  diverse 
“Albes  Tunycles  and  vestimentes”  value  £10.  Why  only  five 
chalices  were  mentioned  when  there  were  six  “concealed”  chantries 
is  surprising.3  Equally  uncertain  is  the  precise  date  when  the 
Town  seized  them.  It  was  not  December  1544  when  the  property 
was  taken,  for  it  can  be  proved  that  some — and  it  is  presumed 
that  all — of  the  Richmond  chantries  were  still  functioning  well 
after  that  date.  The  most  likely  date  is  1548  when  by  1 Edward  VI 
the  dissolution  of  the  chantries  was  ordered  throughout  the 
country. 

Guild  and  Chantry  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

This  chantry  was  one  of  Wharton’s  “concealed”  chantries. 
Clarkson4  gives  this  account  of  the  Fraternity  or  Guild  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  : — 

^ [It  was]  founded  to  the  praise  of  God  and  honour 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  which  was  the  ancient  mode  of 
forming  a society  of  merchants  of  particular  trades, 
before  the  plan  of  Chartered  Companies  in  corporations 
was  adopted.  Their  house,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  John’s  Guild  House,  given  by  Thomas 
Cowling,  was  situated  in  Frenchgate.  By  their  charter, 
they  were  empowered  to  elect  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
to  appoint  a master  or  warden  every  year  to  take  care 
of  their  goods  and  chattels,  with  power  to  have  a 
common  seal  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  Society; 
And  that  the  master  by  the  name  of  Master  or  Warden 
of  the  Guild,  might  plead  and  be  impleaded  for  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  Society  before  any  judge, 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  whatever. 

This  fraternity  comprised  two  objects  in  one  view, 
religious  as  well  as  commercial,  and  was  composed  of 
persons  of  different  sexes,  who  were  not  bound  by  their 
statutes  to  celibacy.  With  regard  to  their  religious 
views,  they  formed  chantries,  to  celebrate  masses  for 
the  souls  of  deceased  benefactors,  and  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  the  health  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the 

1 Sur.  Soc.  Test.  Ebor.  Ill,  297  and  note. 

2 See  Part  1,  106. 

3 Wharton  (1560  and  1561)  deposed  that  the  Town  took  six  chalices; 
Smith  (1561)  “thought”  there  were  three  or  four;  Loftus  (1560)  inferred 
that  there  were  six. 

4 225-6. 
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living.  As  to  their  commercial  views  they  had  certain 
privileges  in  the  town,  and  when  from  home  were 
excused  particular  tolls.  They  used  to  make  solemn 
processions  through  the  town  on  St.  John’s  day1,  with 
the  portable  shrine  of  St.  John,  torches  lighted,  banners 
and  colours  flying,  the  Host  being  born  (sic)  in  a 
tabernacle;  when  masses,  dirges,  &c.,  were  said  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  living,  and  for 
their  souls  after  their  departure  hence.  They  had  also 
at  the  same  time  charitable  views,  as  giving  relief  to 
their  poor  brethren  and  sisters,  and  finding  beds  and 
accomodations  (sic)  for  distressed  strangers,  and 
occasionally  lepers,  till  removed  to  hospitals  set  apart 
for  that  purpose. 

This  Guild  had  a house  in  Newbiggin  in  the 
possession  of  Richard  Murthwaite;  a house  in  Bargate, 
in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Hochoson;  a house  in  the 
Bailey  in  the  tenure  of  Ralph  Storer,  and  a house  in 
Bargate  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Almagill.  Geofrey 
Saucemaker,  in  the  year  1442,  gave  them  a messuage 
and  garden  in  Gallowgate,  on  their  paying  to  him  and 
his  heirs  annually,  at  the  feast  of  the  Fraternity  on  St. 
John’s  day,  a red  rose;  with  several  more  lands,  tene- 
ments, &c.  given  by  certain  benefactors  for  the  finding 
of  priests,  called  Guild  Priests,  and  for  other  purposes 
belonging  to  the  Society.  The  rents  of  all  these  the 
wardens  or  guardians  received,  and  paid  the  priests 
their  stipends  and  the  other  necessary  expenses. 

The  before  mentioned  Thomas  Cowling  likewise 
gave  to  it  certain  fields  called  Lingy  Leases,  some 
houses,  shops,  stables,  and  a bakehouse  in  Richmond. 
At  the  dissolution  of  Guilds,  the  thirty-seventh  of 
[1546/7]  Henry  VIII.  Sir  William  Lofthouse  was  the  Guild 
Priest  at  St.  John’s  Altar,  and  received  from  the 
brethren  an  annual  pension  of  51.  6s.  8d.,  which  sum 
was  afterwards  paid  to  him  quarterly  by  the  chamber- 
lains. This  Guild  had  its  chalice,  copes,  and  other 
ornaments,  which  were  delivered  up  to  the  chamberlains. 

Religious  Guilds  or  Confraternities  such  as  this  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  were  an  important  feature  of  mediaeval  life  in  England, 
particularly  in  the  15th  century.  They  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
Trade  Guilds.  They  had  three  main  objects — religious,  charitable 
and  social.  The  first  of  these  was  served  by  the  provision  of  a 
chaplain  and  the  founding  of  chantries  to  say  masses  for  the 
souls  of  living  and  dead  members  of  the  Guild.  The  second  by 
mutual  help  among  members  and  for  the  poor  and  needy.  The 
third  by  a great  Hall  where  they  might  hold  their  meetings,  their 
feasts  and  other  social  and  business  gatherings.  Commercial 

1 24th  June. 
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activities — such  as  Clarkson  postulates  above — appear  to  have 
been  a minor  consideration.  Their  members  were  usually  the 
better-to-do  burgesses  and  were  drawn  from  all  trades  and  both 
sexes. 

The  earliest  reference  to  this  Guild  is  1442 — given  above  by 
Clarkson  as  the  date  of  Saucemaker’s  benefaction.  Clarkson’s 
remark  that  the  Guild  “formed  chantries”  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
general  statement  of  policy  rather  than  as  one  of  fact.  The 
documents  examined  in  Part  1 of  this  work  refer  to  no  more  than 
one  chantry  founded  by  the  Guild.  The  exact  site  of  the  chantry 
in  the  Parish  Church  is  a matter  for  conjecture.  In  his  Will1  dated 
2 Oct.  1560  (proved  6 April  1562)  William  Loftus,  the  last  in- 
cumbent of  the  chantry,  ordered 

my  bodye  to  be  buried  in  the  porche  of  Saynt 

John  in  Richmond  churche,  nighe  unto  my  brother 

Sir  Gabrieli2 Item  I bequethe  to  the  alter  of 

Saynt  John  in  Richmond  churche  a clothe  with  the 
image  of  Saynt  Lawrence  in  yt. 

This  reference  to  St.  John’s  Porch  is  of  interest.  Richmond 
Church  has  two  fine  porches.  The  north  was  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (an  empty  niche  over  it  shows  where  her 
image  once  stood):  the  south  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.3  Before 
the  Reformation  church  porches  played  an  important  part  in  the 
religious  and  secular  life  of  the  community  and  were  regarded  as 
places  of  honourable  burial.  No  instances  of  specific  requests 
for  burial  in  St.  Mary’s  Porch  have  been  met  with;4  the  following 
are  further  instances  relating  to  that  of  St.  John  : — 

(i)  Will5  of  Richard  Thompson  of  Richmond,  dated  10  Feb. 
1572 

to  be  buried  at  Richmond  church  on  the  north6 

side,  neigh  unto  the  porche  called  St.  John  porche. 

(ii)  Will7  of  Margaret  Cowling  of  Richmond,  dated  31 
March,  1545  : — 

1 Sur.  Soc.  26,  144. 

2 Incumbent  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Katherine  ( q.v .). 

3 Raine  (Sur.  Soc.  26,  232n.)  supposed  from  this  that  the  north  aisle 
of  the  church  might  have  been  appropriated  to  women  and  the  south  to  men. 

4 Though  note: — (i)  In  her  Will  (dated  8 April  1550)  Joan  Herkaye 
of  Richmond  directed  her  “bones  to  be  burued  in  the  church  of  Richmond 
of  our  Ladye  syed”  (Sur.  Soc.  26,  69). 

(ii)  Will  of  William  Aslackbye  of  Richmond  dated  3 March  1573: — “.  . .. 
my  bodye  to  be  buried  within  ye  arboure  on  the  northe  side  off  the  churche 
of  Richmonde.”  (op.  cit.,  233-4). 

Raine  (op.  cit.  234n)  supposed  that  the  “arboure”  was  “the  porch  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  north  side  of  the  church”. 

5 Sur.  Soc.  26,  232-3. 

6 A mistake;  should  read  “south”. 

7 Sur.  Soc.  26  .58-60. 
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and  my  bodie  to  be  buried  within  Sanct  John 

closet1  yf  there  be  anie  rowme. 

(iii)  Will2  of  Alison  Heighington  of  Richmond,  dated  27  Nov. 
1546 


my  bodie  to  be  buried  in  the  southe  churche 

porche,  as  nye  as  may  be  where  my  husband  bodie  was 
buried. 


Also  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  the  bequest  of  Margaret 
Walker  of  Richmond  in  her  Will3  dated  18  Sept.  1484  : — 

Ad  reparationem  allodii  S.  Johannis  iiis.  iiij<L 
“Allodium”  is  to  be  translated  here  as  “chapel”,  “aisle”  or  “porch”. 
Clarkson4  wrote  : — 


From  the  many  large  heavy  slabs  placed  in  the  floors 
of  these  two  porches  we  may  conclude,  that  they  were 
the  places  of  sepulture  of  some  of  the  eminent  men 
who  formerly  flourished  in  Richmond  and  its  vicinity. 

All  traces  of  these  were  removed  during  the  restoration  of  the 
church  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

It  is  therefore  a not  unreasonable  assumption  that  the 
altar  and  chantry  of  St.  John  were  situated  somewhere  in  the 
south  aisle,  possibly  not  far  from  the  porch.  An  obvious  place 
would  seem  to  be  near  the  small  building — the  “Old  Registry” — 
which  formerly  projected  into  the  churchyard  from  the  middle  of 
the  south  aisle.5  The  entrance  to  this  building  and  a piscena  near 
it  are  still  to  be  seen.  Owing  to  the  modern  floor  level  being  some 
four  feet  higher  than  the  original,  this  piscena  is  almost  hidden 
from  view;  half  a pew  has  been  removed  and  a floor-board 
loosened  so  as  to  facilitate  access  to  it.  Behind  the  actual  basin  is 
a niche  which,  judged  by  the  jagged  masonry  at  the  top  and  a 
hole  at  the  bottom,  might  once  have  contained  an  image  of  some 
sort  (?  of  St.  John  the  Baptist).  Clarkson’s  belief  that  this  piscena 
and  “chapel”  once  belonged  to  the  chantry  of  St.  Katherine 
(q.v.)  is  untenable. 

Three  Guild  chaplains-cwm-Chantry  Priests  are  known  : — 
James  Mykelton,  Thomas  Barker  and  William  Loftus.  Cooplande’s 
deposition  (1561)  shows  that  Mykelton  was  incumbent  in  1467. 
Wharton  (1560)  named  Thomas  Barker  and  William  Loftus.  The 
former  is  listed  among  the  Richmond  clergy  in  the  Clerical  Sub- 
sidies for  1523/4,  1524/5  and  the  undated  one  of  about  the  same 
time;6  in  the  two  former  his  stipend  is  given  as  £4.  13.  4.  In  the 


1 “Porch’'  or  “closet”,  as  used  here,  need  not  necessarily  be  interpreted 
in  a narrow  sense.  Raine  (op.  cit.  244n)  says  that  the  whole  of  the  south 
aisle  in  Richmond  Church  was  called  St.  John’s  Chapel  and  quotes  a similar 
example  from  Catterick  Church. 

2 Sur.  Soc.  26,  62-3. 

3 Sur . Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  Ill,  297n. 

4 141. 

5 Supra,  pp.  190-1. 

6 Infra,  Appendix  A. 
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Will1  dated  21  April  1530  (probate  16  May  1530)  of  Ralph  Foster 
priest  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Thomas  a “Sir  Thomas  Barkar”  was 
named  as  pall-bearer.  Barker  died  on,  or  about,  “the  day  of  Penti- 
cost,  27  Henry  VIII  [1535/6]”2  . 

Both  Howard’s  Grant  and  Warcoppe’s  Petition  name 
William  Loftus  as  incumbent  of  this  chantry.  According  to  his 
own  testimony  (1560)3  his  incumbency  began  about  1544  i.e.  just 
before  or  just  after  the  Town  seized  the  guild  and  chantry  property. 
Loftus  testified  further  that  at  that  time  the  “brethren  and 
sistren  of  the  guild  ceased’’;4  the  chantry  obviously  did  not.  He 
was  brother  of  Gabriel  Loftus  who,  in  1544,  was  incumbent  of  the 
chantry  of  St.  Katherine  (q.v.)  and  may  be  identical  with  a 
“Wyllm  Lofthowse”,  one  of  the  friars  who  signed  the  deed  of 
surrender  of  the  House  of  the  Richmond  Greyfriars  on  19  January 
1538/9.5  He  is  listed  among  the  Richmond  clergy  in  the  Episcopal 
Visitations  for  1548  and  1554. 6 In  1560  he  gave  his  age  as  74  and 
in  1561  as  “80  or  thereabouts’’.  He  was  buried  in  Richmond 
Church  on  16  January  1561/2. 7 Reference  has  already  been  made8 
to  his  Will,  dated  2 Oct.  1560  (probate  6 April  1562).  Loftus 
himself  witnessed  Margaret  Cowling’s  Will,9  dated  31  March  1545, 
and  was  beneficiary,  overseer  and  witness  of  the  Will10  of  Joan 
Herkaye,  dated  8 April  1550.  Smith  (1561)  deposed  that  Loftus 
“contributed  one  dozen  silver  spoons  value  £4”  towards  the 
Town’s  expenses  in  the  1560-3  lawsuit. 

According  to  the  1560  and  1561  deponents  who  named  this 
Guild  and/or  Chantry,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter,  as  such,  had 
no  specific  property  set  aside  for  its  maintenance.  Both  Clarkson 
supra  and  the  documents  of  Part  1 of  this  work  name  a con- 

1 Infra,  Appendix  D. 

2 E.  178/2544  dated  12  June,  1569  describes  an  inquisition  held  at  Top- 
cliff  into  a pasture  called  “Lingheles”  in  Gallowfields  and  a messuage  or 
burgage  with  appurtenances  and  a dovecote  in  “Newbiggings”  in  Richmond 
which  Thomas  Barker,  clerk,  at  the  time  of  his  death  “the  day  of  Penticost, 
27  Henry  VIII"  was  seized  in  his  domain  as  of  fee  which  “were  held  of  the 
king  but  they  do  not  know  by  what  service”.  It  is  alleged  that  these  had 
been  “concealed”  since  1535/6  and  the  profits  taken  by  “Thomas  Ullock 
and  Margarita,  his  wife,  Radulf  Croft  and  Margarita,  his  wife,  and  Alice 
Sanderson”.  By  Letters  Patent,  dated  23  May  II  Elizabeth  [1569],  certain 
(named)  commissioners  were  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter  on  the  oath 
of  twelve  (named)  jurors. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  document  to  suggest  that  any  of  the  property 
under  dispute  belonged  to  any  Richmond  chantry  or  guild. 

3 He  also  deposed  in  1561. 

4 Clarkson  supra  would  put  the  date  of  this  dissolution  two  years  later, 
i.e.  “thirty-seventh  of  Henry  VIII”  [=1546/7]. 

5 Y.A.J.  xiv,  394  n.  12.  Clarkson,  App.  xxxiii  gives  a list  of  the 
names  of  the  Richmond  friars  at  the  dissolution  of  their  house  “as  decyphered 
by  the  clerks  in  the  Augmentation  Office”.  [Book  5/1  A.  P.R.O.  E.  322/201]. 
Most  of  the  names  were  incorrectly  transcribed — this  name,  for  instance, 
was  given  as  “Wyllelmum  Bosethowse”. 

6 Infra,  Appendix  B. 

7 R.P.C.R. 

8 Supra,  p.  191. 

9 Sur.  Soc.  26,  58-60. 

1 0 ibid.  69-70. 
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siderable  amount  of  property  as  belonging  to  Guild  and  chantry 
conjointly.  This  was  seized  by  the  Town  in  1544;  it  is  here 
considered  in  detail  : — 

(i)  St.  John’s  House,  St.  John’s  Great  House  or,  as  Clarkson 
calls  it  above,  St.  John’s  Guild  House,  situated  in  Frenchgate1 
was,  according  to  William  Loftus  (1560)  given  to  the  Guild  by 
“Thos.  Cowlyn,  Surgeon”.  The  same  man  gave  the  Guild  the 
Lingy  Lease  closes  (see  infra)  and  founded  an  obit  ( q.v .)  in  the 
Parish  Church.  On  a wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  to  the 
north  of  the  font  hangs  a brass  plate  with  this  inscription  : — 

Orate  pro  anima  Thome  Cawing  (?)  quondam  istius 

[ ] S i qui  obiit  xxvii  die  Aprilis  Anno  domini 

mcccccvi  cujus  animae  propicietur  deus.  Amen.2 

When  Clarkson3  wrote  (1821)  it  was  in  the  chancel  floor  : when 
Mill  Stephenson  examined  it4  (1903)  it  was  “on  the  west  wall  of 
the  tower”.  Both  writers  suggested  (burgi)  S(enescall)i  as  a 
possible  completion  of  the  text.  Clarkson  called  him  “Cawling” 
and  suggested  in  a note  that  he  might  be  the  Cowling  who  was 
such  a generous  benefactor  to  St.  John’s  Guild. 

(ii)  “A  house  in  the  holding  of  Richard  Merethwait” — 
Edw.  Cornay  (1560).  Clarkson  supra  says  it  was  in  Newbiggin. 

(iii)  “A  house  wherein  Thos.  Hucheson  dwells” — Edw. 
Cornay  (1560).  Clarkson  supra  says  it  was  in  Bargate. 

(iv)  “A  house  in  the  holding  of  Raif  Storer” — Edw.  Cornay 
(1560).  Clarkson  supra  says  it  was  in  the  Bailey. 

(v)  “House  in  the  tenure  of  Thos.  Almegill”5 — Edw.  Cornay 
(1560).  Clarkson  supra  says  it  was  in  Bargate. 

(vi)  Geofrey  Saucemaker’s6  gift  in  1442  of  a messuage  and 
garden  in  Gallowgate  (Clarkson,  supra).  Not  confirmed  in  Part  1 
of  this  work. 

(vii)  Clarkson  supra  says  that  “the  before  mentioned  Thomas 
Cowling  likewise  gave  to  it  certain  fields  called  Ling}’  Leases, 
some  houses,  shops,  stables  and  a bakehouse  in  Richmond”.  Of 
these  only  Lingy  (or  Lingie)  Lease  (or  Leaze)  can  be  identified  in 
Part  1 where  it  is  mentioned  by  numerous  deponents.  It  is  a 
field  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  Richmond  Racecourse,  opposite 
the  house  called  “Belleisle”.  According  to  a fragment  of  a docu- 
ment dated  15727  a rent  charge  of  12d.  a year  was  paid  out  of 
this  land  to  the  Grammar  School  of  Richmond. 

1 Tradition  has  it  that  it  was  the  house  immediately  north  of  the 
present  Dundas  Street- — Frenchgate  road  junction. 

2 The  Latin  has  been  expanded  from  the  original. 

3 177. 

4 Y.A.J.  xvii,  304. 

5 A note  on  Thomas  Almgill  appears  under  “Lights”.  See  Part  3 of 
this  work. 

6 A Burgess  of  Richmond  in  1429  (Clarkson,  74n)  and  1431  {ibid,  App. 

xix). 

7 Aug.  Office  Exchequer  Concealments  P.R.O.  E.  302/1/223.  For  later 
payments  to  the  School  from  it  see  Clarkson,  190  and  443. 
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(viii)  Of  the  “several  more  lands,  tenements,  &c.”  referred 
to  above  by  Clarkson  one  may  have  been  the  “J  acre  of  meadow 
in  the  East  Field” — Edw.  Cornay  (1561). 

By  his  Will1  dated  8 Sept.  1484  (probate  11  Feb.  1484/5) 
William  Walker,  fuller,  of  Richmond,  left  3s.  4 d.  to  this  Guild  and 
a similar  amount  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  ( q.v .). 

Chantry  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (or  Our  Lady). 

This  was  one  of  Wharton’s  “concealed”  chantries.  It  was 
at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady,  the  principal  altar  in  the  Parish  Church  : — 

[Richmond]  church2  was  formerly  famous  for  one  High 
Altar  and  two  Inferior  ones;  as  that  of  our  Lady  at  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel,  so  placed  that  it  might  be  en- 
compassed in  times  of  procession,  in  allusion  to  that  saying 
of  King  David>  “So  will  I compass  thine  altar,  O Lord;” 
and  the  Altars  of  St.  Catharine  and  St.  Anne  in  the  side 
aisles  

At  the  Altar  of  our  Lady,  a chantry  was  founded  on 
the  Monday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Winter, 
in  1412,  the  first  year  of  Henry  V.,  by  one  Nicholas  de 
Blackburne,  merchant,  Lord  Mayor  of  York  in  1413  and 
1429.  For  the  foundation  of  this  chantry,  he  gave  a messuage 
and  garden  in  Gallowgate,  lying  near  a croft  called  the 
Madder  Croft3  belonging  to  the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  and 
certain  lands  to  William  Langle,  Abbot,  and  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Agatha,4  and  to  the  Burgesses  of  Richmond,  for  the 
providing  a priest  to  sing  daily  for  his  soul  at  our  Lady’s 
Altar  for  ever,  and  for  the  finding  of  a Mass  Book,  Chalice, 
Missal,  and  Tapers  to  burn  at  the  Altar  on  the  anniversary, 
and  on  every  great  festival,  with  other  conditions  contained 
in  the  Act  of  Endowment,  a copy  of  which  used  to  hang  on 
a table  in  our  Lady’s  chancel.5  A silver  chalice  gilt,  albs, 
books,  rich  vestments  and  ornaments  belonged  to  it,  which 
were  given  up  at  the  Dissolution  to  the  Chamberlains. 

1 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor,  III,  297. 

2 Clarkson,  148. 

3 The  precise  locality  of  this  field  is  not  known. 

4 At  the  time  (1536)  of  the  dissolution  of  St.  Agatha’s  Abbey,  Easby,  a 
rent  charge  of  2/-  p.a.  “issuing  from  land  in  Throp”  was  paid  by  the  monas- 
tery to  “the  Chantry  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  Richmond”  ( Ministers  Accounts 
S.C.  6/Henry  VIII  7455  m.  3d.)  and  doubtless  arose  from  this  land  given  to 
the  monastery  by  Blackburne. 

5 Clarkson  adds,  in  a footnote: — “This  table,  we  suspect,  is  now  [1821] 
used  as  the  board  upon  which  the  sacramental  bread  has  been  long  cut. 
The  parchment  on  which  the  endowment  has  been  written,  still  remains 
very  perfect;  but  the  ink,  through  damp  and  long  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
the  handling  of  a variety  of  persons  for  so  many  years,  is  so  entirely  oblitera- 
ted, that  scarcely  a word  or  even  a letter  is  now  intelligible”. 

Wharton  (1561)  mentions  this  Act  of  Endowment — or  “Composition”  as 
he  calls  it— saying  that  it  was  an  agreement  between  Blackburn  on  the  one 
part  “and  the  dissolved  Abbey  of  St.  Agatha’s  and  the  Town  of  Richmond 
of  the  other  part  about  land  for  a priest  at  Our  Lady  Altar”.  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  Church  after  Clarkson’s  time. 
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Upon  the  surrender  of  the  lands  and  tenements  belonging 
to  it  by  Sir  John  Moore,  the  then  chantry  priest,  he  had  a 
stipend  of  five  pounds  a year  allowed  him  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

The  Richmondiae  prospectus  by  H.  Hulsbergh  in  Gale1  shows 
a small  building  jutting  out  from  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  near  the  site  of  the  present  boiler  house; 
no  trace  of  it  exists  to-day.  On  the  analogy  of  the  chantries  of 
(i)  St.  Anne  and  St.  Katherine  (q.v.)  and  (ii)  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(q.v.)  and  their  “chapels":  it  probably  served  as  a sacristy  to 
this  chantry. 

Raine2  gave  this  account  of  Nicholas  Blackburne,  the 
founder  of  the  chantry  : — 

I am  induced  to  think  that  he  was  a Lancashire  man  by 
birth,  and  that  he  resided  for  some  length  of  time  at  Rich- 
mond3 before  he  settled  in  York  ...  We  find  him  holding 
the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  York  in  1413  and  1429.  He 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1432,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  church,  on  the  south  side,  under  a marble 
stone4  which  he  had  previously  prepared  ...  In  a window 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  All  Saints,  North-street, 
were  the  pictures  of  Blackburn  and  his  wife  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  with  various  inscriptions5  ...  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  Blackburns  returned  into  Richmondshire  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  present  testator,  as  they  disappear 
altogether  from  the  municipal  annals  of  York  and  a res- 
pectable family  of  that  name  occurs  shortly  afterwards  in 
the  vicinity  of  Richmond.6 

Few  men  have  made  a more  pious  or  more  charitable 
use  of  their  wealth  than  Blackburn.  He  founded  a chantry 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  in  Fossegate,  York,  and  he  was 
probably  connected  with,  if  he  was  not  the  founder  of,  four 
others  in  York,  of  which,  as  lie  tells  us  in  his  Will,  he  was  the 
patron  . . . 

In  this  Will7  dated  20  February,  1431/2  (probate  10  April 
1432)  he  left  (among  other  munificent  bequests)  money  for  the 
poor,  and  the  Church,  of  Richmond,  for  John  Walton,8  a mercer, 

1 Between  pp.  252  and  253.  Also  Speight  (large  paper  edition  only) 
opposite,  49. 

2 Sur.  Soc.,  Test  Ebor.  II,  17-8n. 

3 He  was  a burgess  of  Richmond  in  1429  (Clarkson,  74).  He  was  an 
extremely  wealthy  and  influential  merchant:  for  examples  of  his  trading 
activities  1400 — 1410,  see  C.P.R.  1 Henry  IV  m.  31;  6 Henry  IV  m.  17  and 
1 1 Henry  IV  pt.  2 m.  6. 

4 No  trace  of  it  exists  there  now. 

5 These  still  exist.  (F.  Harrison,  The  Painted  Glass  of  York,  176-7  and 

238). 

6 A pedigree  of  this  family  is  given  by  Clarkson,  257.  Its  most  cele- 
brated member  was  Francis  Blackburne,  Rector  of  Richmond  1739-1787. 
D.N.B.  v,  121-2. 

7 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  II,  17-21. 

8 Probably  identical  with  a man  of  this  name  who  founded  an  obit 
in  Richmond  Church.  See  Part  3 of  this  work. 
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of  Richmond  and  for  the  maintenance  of  Catterick  Bridge.1 
Blackburn’s  wife  died  a year  after  her  husband  and  in  her  Will2 
dated  10  March  1433  (probate  29  April  1435),  left  two  tortes 
(cakes)  of  wax  to  be  burned  in  Richmond  Church  on  the  Easter 
day  after  her  death. 

Leland3  made  this  reference  to  Blackburne,  his  Richmond 
chantry  and  other  bequests  : — 

One  Blake[burne],  that  was  twys  Maior  of  Yorke,  made 
this  cawsey  [i.e.  Skipbridge  near  York],  and  a nothar  with- 
out one  of  the  suburbs  of  Yorke.  This  Blakeburne  hathe  a 
solemne  obiit  in  the  minstar  of  Yorke,  and  a cantuari  at 
Richemond. 

This  Blakeburne  had  very  onthrifty  children;  wherefore 
he  made  at  Yorke  4.  cantuaries  at  Alhowen  in  the  Nor  the 
Strete,  and  as  many  at  Alhalow  in  the  Thauimen. 

The  house  in  which  James  Ingramson — according  to  his 
own  testimonies — was  living  in  1560  and  1561  and  for  which  he 
paid  6/-  a year,  once  belonged  to  this  chantry  and  may  be  identical 
with  the  “messuage  and  garden  in  Gallowgate”  which,  according 
to  Clarkson  supra,  was  part  of  the  original  endowment  of  this 
chantry.4  The  house  “late  in  the  tenure  of  Wm.  Aslaby’’  is  des- 
cribed by  Thos.  Cornay  (1561)  as  belonging  to  “Our  Lady  Priest’’, 
i.e.  to  either  this  chantry  or  the  Guild  of  Our  Lady  of  the  next 
section.  Except  for  the  rent  charge  of  2/-  per  annum  already 
noted  as  paid  by  Easby  Abbey,  no  other  property  can  be  identified 
as  belonging  to  it  though  Ingramson  said  that  there  were  “other 
tenants’’. 

Edw.  Cornay  (1561)  described  Thomas  Richardson  as  “Lady 
Priest’’.  Richardson  is  also  named  among  the  Richmond  clergy 
in  the  Clerical  Subsidies  for  1523/4,  1524/5  and  the  undated  one 
of  about  the  same  time;5  in  the  first  two  his  salary  is  given  as 
£4.  13.  4.  The  unpublished  Will  among  the  Richmondshire  Wills 
in  the  York  Registry  of  one  “Thos.  Richardson  clericus  de 
Richmond’’  dated  1530  probably  belonged  to  him;  it  is  now  lost. 
Ingramson  (1560  and  1561)  described  Richard  Hewbank  as 
incumbent  of  “Our  Ladie  Chantry”.  Hewbank  is  named  among 
the  Richmond  clergy  in  the  Clerical  Subsidies  for  1524/5  and 
the  undated  one  of  about  the  same  time;5  in  the  first  his  salary  is 
given  as  £4.  He  is  also  named  as  pall-bearer  in  the  Will6  dated 
21  April,  1530  (probate  16  May  1530)  of  Ralph  Foster,  priest  of 
the  chantry  of  St.  Thomas.  Richardson  and  Hewbank  were 
obviously  contemporaries.  One — most  likely  Hewbank — was 
presumably  the  chantry  priest  of  Our  Lady,  the  other  ? (Richardson) 
the  chaplain  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  of  the  next  section. 

1 Blackburne  was  one  of  the  principals  involved  in  the  building  of  this 
bridge  in  1422  {Arch.  Journal  vii,  56). 

2 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  II,  46-51. 

3 Itinerary  (ed.  L.  T.  Smith).  Part  xi,  144. 

4 Wharton  (1561)  confirmed  this. 

5 Infra,  Appendix  A. 

6 Infra,  Appendix  D. 
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John  More,  named  in  Howard’s  Grant  and  Warcoppe’s 
Petition,  was  the  last  incumbent  of  the  chantry  which  was  pre- 
sumably dissolved  in  1548.  He  was  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  15451  and  15482,  an  office  which  he  may  have  continued 
to  hold  until  his  death  in  1571. 3 He  is  listed  among  the  Richmond 
clergy  in  the  Episcopal  Visitations  for  1548,  1554  and  1562. 4 He 
and  John  Acrigge,  last  incumbent  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Thomas 
(q.v.)  in  Trinity  Chapel  were  the  only  ex-chantry  priests  alive  in 
1560  and  1561  not  called  upon  to  depose  before  the  royal  com- 
missioners. The  reason  is  not  known  though  it  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  both  held  official  appointments 
in  the  town — More  as  schoolmaster  and  Acrigge  as  Assistant 
Curate.  More  was  an  overseer,  witness  and  beneficiary  of  many 
Richmond  Wills  between  the  years  1545  and  1566. 5 His  own  Will,6 
dated  1 Sept.  1570  (probate  6 May  1572)  shows  him  to  have  been 
a wealthy  man  at  his  death;  in  it  he  directed  his  body  to  be  buried 
in  Richmond  Church  “on  the  west  side  of  the  founte’’.  Subsequent 
alterations  in  the  church  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  his  tomb. 
That,  at  heart,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  end  of  his  days  to  the 
“old  religion’’  seems  proved  by  a curious  reference  to  him  quoted 
infra ? 


Guild  of  St.  Mary  (or  Our  Lady). 

There  was  also  [in  Richmond]8  a guild  of  St. 
Mary.  This  appears  from  a charter  dated  on  the 
Sunday  next  after  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  in  the 
[1  Nov.  1379]  third  year  of  Richard  II,  in  which  John  Barker 

of  Richmond,  shoemaker,  gives  to  Richard  Sause- 
maker  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  in  Richmond,  John 
Clerk,  Dean  of  the  same,  Acrisus  de  Cleseby,  golds- 
smith,  Henry  de  Topclyf,  &c.  a burgage  in  Rich- 
mond, which  was  situated  in  Briggate,  between  a 
burgage  of  John  le  Tanner  on  the  south,  and  the 
wav  which  led  to  the  mill  on  the  north. 

J 

The  functions  of  this  religious  Guild  or  Confraternity  were 
doubtless  similar  to  those  of  the  Guild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  {q.v.). 

The  “charter’’  to  which  Clarkson  refers  has  not  been  traced. 
The  devotions  connected  with  the  Guild  were  presumably  per- 
formed at  the  same  altar  as  those  connected  with  the  chantry  of 
Our  Lady  (see  previous  section),  i.e.  the  principal  one  in  the 
chancel. 

1 Sur.  Soc.  26,  60  where  he  is  called  “Ludimagister”  in  a Will.  For  a 
note  on  the  mediaeval  Grammar  School  in  Richmond  see  Y.A.J.  xxxvii, 
369-75. 

2 Chant.  Cert.  no.  63  (P.R.O.,  E.  301/63)  Printed  Sur.  Soc.  92,  518. 

3 He  was  buried  6 Dec.  1571  (R.P.C.R.) 

4 Infra,  Appendix  B. 

5 Sur.  Soc.  26,  60  (two),  63,  103,  144  and  n.,  149,  192,  193  and  196. 
(The  book  has  no  detailed  index). 

6 ibid.,  144n.  and  Y.A.J.  xiv,  394  n.  10. 

7 p.  209. 

8 Clarkson,  148-9. 
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The  Guild  and  Chantry  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (q.v.)  shared 
the  same  priest  and  the  same  endowments,  the  chantry  apparently 
having  been  founded  by  the  guild  : nothing  like  this  intimacy 
existed  between  the  Chantry  and  Guild  of  Our  Lady.  While — as 
stated  above — they  probably  shared  the  same  altar,  they  had 
quite  separate  priests  and  endowments  and  their  foundations 
were  quite  distinct — the  chantry  being  founded  by  Nicholas 
Blackburne  in  1412  and  the  Guild  at  least  some  thirty  years 
earlier.1 

In  his  Will2  dated  20  July,  1446  (probate  3 Aug.  1446), 
Roger  Eston,  Rector  of  Richmond  1443-6,  made  this  bequest  : — 

Item  lego  domino  Thomae  Lodryngton,  capellano  gildae 
Sanctae  Mariae  ecclesiae  parochialis  de  Richemond,  ut  ipse 
memoriam  meam  faciat  in  missis  oracionibus  suis  quamdiu 
sibi  placuerit  vjs.  \\i)d.  vel  unam  togam.  . . . 

By  his  Will3  dated  8 Sept.  1484  (probate  11  Feb.  1484/5) 
William  Walker,  fuller,  of  Richmond  left  3s.  Ad.  to  this  Guild;  he 
left  the  same  amount  to  the  Guild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (q.v.). 

Robert  Cooke’s  obit4  shows  that  property  was  also  be- 
queathed to  the  guild  for  the  performance  of  obits. 

In  addition  to  the  burgage  in  ‘‘Briggate”  (=?  the  modern 
Bridge  Street),  noted  above  by  Clarkson,  the  property  belonging 
to  this  guild  included  land  near  the  High  East  Field  in  Richmond. 
This  is  mentioned  in  a document5  dated  5 Oct.  1398  which  legalised 
an  exchange  of  land  between  Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and 
Wm.  Sherewynd  of  Richmond.  The  house  “late  in  the  tenure  of 
Wm.  Aslaby”  described  by  Thos.  Cornay  (1561)  as  belonging  to 
“Our  Lady  Priest”,  belonged  either  to  the  Guild  or  Chantry  of 
Our  Lady  (q.v.). 

The  only  chaplain  of  the  Guild  definitely  known  by  name  is 
the  Thomas  Lodryngton  mentioned  above  in  Eston’s  Will.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  either  the  Thomas  Richardson  or  the 
Richard  Hewbank  of  the  previous  section — the  former  seems  the 
more  likely — was,  circa  1525,  another  Guild  priest. 

No  mention  of  the  Guild  appears  in  the  documents  dealing 
with  the  “concealed”  chantries  of  Part  1;  nor  does  it  appear  in 
the  Chantry  Certificates  of  1546  and  1548;  it  is  therefore  to  be 
presumed  as  having  been  dissolved  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Guild  (as  distinct  from  the  Chantry)  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  i.e. 
1545/6. 


Rood  Priest. 

Occasionally  chantries  were  founded  at  an  altar  standing 
against  the  rood  screen,  which  in  the  greater  churches  was  a 

1 It  seems  unlikely  that  the  John  Barker  of  the  “charter”  supra  was 
necessarily  the  first,  or  only,  benefactor. 

2 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  II,  114-5. 

3 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  Ill,  297. 

4 See  Part  3 of  this  work. 

5 P.R.O.  E.  326  Ancient  Deed  B.  4472. 
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stone  structure  spanning  the  nave  at  the  east  and  was  of 
sufficient  depth  to  render  it  suitable  for  the  placing  of 
altars  on  either  side  of  the  door  opening  into  the  choir.1 
The  less  costly  version  of  this  was  a stipendiary  priest — or 
“Rood  Priest”  as  he  was  commonly  called — paid  to  say  masses  or 
prayers  near  the  rood  screen  for  the  repose  of  the  dead.  Such  a 
priest  existed  in  Richmond  Church  : whether  or  not  a special 
altar  stood  under  or  near  the  rood  screen  is  unknown;  no  trace  of 
the  rood  screen  remains  to-day. 

Wharton  (1561)  named  Thomas  Sadler  as  “Roode  priest”. 
Sadler  is  listed  among  the  Richmond  clergy  in  the  Episcopal 
Visitations  for  1548  and  15542  and  is  named  as  a beneficiary  under 
a Will3  dated  4 August  1552. 4 

The  salary  of  a stipendiary  priest  was  much  less  than  that 
of  a chantry  priest.  In  the  Clerical  Subsidies  for  1523/4  and  1524/55 
all  the  Richmond  priests  listed  (except  the  Rector  and  Curate) 
receiving  £4  a year  and  over  can  be  proved  to  have  been  guild 
and/or  chantry  priest  : in  the  first,  two  priests — John  Halton 
and  John  Tatlzer — were  receiving  only  £26  and  in  the  second 
Michael  Wharton  was  in  receipt  of  the  same  amount.  It  may  be 
that  either  Halton  or  Tatlzer7  in  1523/4  and  Wharton  in  1524/5 
preceded  Sadler8  as  rood  priest  in  the  church. 

Morrow  Mass  Priest. 

A Morrow  Mass  was  a mass  said  very  early  in  the  morning, 
around  sunrise  to  meet  the  convenience  of  travelling  folk  who 
wished  to  hear  a mass  before  taking  to  the  road.  George  Smithson 
(1561),  at  one  time  incumbent  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Katherine 
(q.v.)  within  Richmond  Church,  deposed  that  “there  was  in  the 
church  also  a stipendiary  priest  called  the  “morrowe  mass”  priest. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  previous  section  the  Clerical  Subsidy  for 
1523/49  names  two  “chaplains” — John  Halton  and  John  Tatlzer, 
who,  from  the  small  amount  (£2)  of  their  salaries  were  obviously 
stipendiary  priests  and  not  chantry  priests.  As  suggested,  one  of 
these  may  have  been  the  Morrow  Mass  Priest,  the  other  the 
Rood  Priest.10 

1 G.  H.  Cook,  Mediaeval  Chantries  and  Chantry  Chapels,  66. 

2 Infra,  Appendix  B. 

3 Sur.  Soc.  26,  144n. 

4 The  Will  in  the  York  Registry  of  one  “Thomas  Saddelar”  vicar  of 
Pickhill,  dated  10  April  1564  (probate  the  same  year)  is  unlikely  to  be  the 
Richmond  cleric.  The  Will,  which  the  writer  has  examined,  contains  no 
reference  whatever  to  Richmond  ( cf  Y.A.J.  xiv  395  n.  15). 

5 Infra,  Appendix  A. 

6 Significantly  enough  while  all  the  names  of  proved  chantry  priests 
in  this  list  are  preceded  by  the  title  “Cantarista”  these  two  are  designated 
“Chaplains”.  In  the  1524/5  list  all  are  called  “Chaplains”. 

7 The  other  may  have  been  the  Morrow  Mass  Priest  of  the  next  section. 

8 He  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  last  rood  priest  before  the  abolition 
of  all  Stipendary  Priests  under  1 Edward  VI. 

9 Infra,  Appendix  A. 

1 0 Of  course,  the  Michael  Wharton,  stipendiary  priest  (salary  £2)  of 
the  1524/5  Clerical  Subsidy  might  equally  well  have  been  Morrow  Mass 
Priest  as  Rood  Priest. 
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Chantry  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  (later  the  Apostle). 

This  was  one  of  Wharton’s  “concealed”  chantries.  In 
Howard’s  Grant  and  Warcoppe’s  Petition  in  it  described  as 
being  in  Trinity  Chapel  within  the  Parish  Church.  This  is  in- 
correct; it  was  in  Holy  Trinity  Church  (or  Chapel)  in  the  Market 
Place  in  the  south  aisle  there.  Clarkson1  dismisses  it  in  these  few 
words  : — 

There  was  in  this  chapel  [of  Trinity],  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  another  Altar,  that  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  of  which  Cuthbert  Hochonson  was  priest; 
the  founder  of  this  is  unknown.  A house  and  close  in 
the  tenure  of  Edmund  Mylner,  a silver  chalice  and 
other  ornaments,  belonged  to  it  at  the  Dissolution. 

This  is  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  the  chantry  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  founded  in  Trinity  Chapel  in  1330  : — 2 

Licence  for  the  alienation  in  mortmain  by  Nicholas 
de  Kirkeby,  chaplain,  of  eight  messuages,  4 acres  of 
1330  land  and  9s.  in.  rent  in  Richemund  to  a chaplain  to 
Nov.  16  celebrate  divine  service  daily  at  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr  in  Holy  Trinity  Chapel,  Richemund,  for 
the  souls  of  the  said  Nicholas,  Henry  le  Scrope,  Peter 
de  Richemund  and  their  ancestors. 

By  fine  of  5 marks.  York. 

Nicholas  Kirkby  was  Rector  of  Richmond  in  1 3 1 73  : he  also 
left  money  for  a priest  to  say  masses  in  St.  Edmund’s  Chapel  and 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Richmond.4  The  Peter  de  Rich- 
mond referred  to  may  be  the  Peter  de  Dreux,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
who  died  in  1250.5  A Henry  le  Scrope  of  Bolton  in  Wensleydale 
was  living  in  1330  (he  died  in  1335);  his  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather both  bore  the  same  praenomen .6 

The  following  deed,7  dating  2 Feb.  1429/30,  names  the  altar 
of  St.  Thomas  : — 

[Lease  from  the  Bailiffs  of  Richmond  and  others] 

to  Wm.  de  Hotone  of  Richmond,  fissher,  of  a 

parcel  of  waste  in  Richmond,  in  le  Bailie,  in  a corner  by 
Fisschamyll’,8  and  abutting  on  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas 
on  the  west  and  on  a corner  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  towards  the  south,  as  it  was  enclosed  with  stone 
walls 

1 128. 

2 C.P.R.  4 Edw.  Ill  pt.  2 m.  31  (Abstract  in  Sur.  Soc.  92,  517n).  For 
the  inquisition  Ad  Quod  Damnum  see  P.R.O.  C.  143/207/14.  (Abstract  in 
Harrison,  44). 

3 Clarkson,  183. 

4 See  infra,  Chantry  of  St.  Nicholas  the  Confessor,  in  Part  3 of  this  work. 

5 Clarkson,  12. 

6 ibid.,  354. 

7 Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  Yorkshire  Deeds,  xxxix,  141-2.  In  a later  hand 
the  site  is  described  as  that  of  “Henry  Barker’s  shoppe’’,  ibid.,  n.2:  in  1820 
it  was  “Patterson’s  shop”.  (Clarkson,  74n). 

8 =Fish  Shambles. 
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Since  17401  the  south  aisle  of  Trinity  Chapel  has  been 
secularised  and,  until  1937  when  they  were  pulled  down,  cottages 
stood  on  the  site.  A piscena  can  now  be  seen  in  what  was  the 
east  end  of  the  south  wall  of  this  aisle  and  must  have  belonged  to 
the  altar  of  St.  Thomas. 

In  his  later  years  Henry  VIII  was  displeased  at  the  reverence 
offered  to  the  memory  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr2  and  in  1538 
ordered  that  all  images  and  pictures  of  Becket  should  be  “putte 
down  and  avoyded  out  of  all  churches,  chapelles,  and  other 
places” . It  is  assumed  that  the  name  of  the  chantry  was  then 
altered  to  that  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle. 

Edward  Cornay  (1561)  named  one  incumbent  of  this 
chantry — Ralph  Foster — and  Wharton  (1560)  named  two  more — 
Cuthbert  Huclienson  "now  deceased,  who  in  his  lifetime  did 

occupy  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  said  chantry”  and  John 

Acrigge  who  "hath  a stipend  in  money  paid  for  serving  of  the 
same  by  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  Richmond”.  Foster  is 
named  among  the  Richmond  clergy  in  the  Clerical  Subsidies  of 
1523/4,  1524/5  and  the  undated  one  of  about  the  same  time.3  His 
Will,  dated  21  April  1530  (probate  16  May  1530)  is  among  the 

Richmondshire  Wills  in  the  York  Registry;4  as  this  has  not 

hitherto  been  published  it  is  printed  in  full  infra  in  Appendix  D. 

Cuthbert  Huchenson  was  a beneficiary,  overseer  and  witness 
to  the  Will5  of  Joan  Herkaye  of  Richmond  dated  8 April  1550. 
He  is  named  among  the  Richmond  clergy  in  the  Episcopal  Visita- 
tions of  1548  and  1554. 6 He  may  be  identical  with  a Cuthbert 
Hutchinson  who  was  Rector  of  Hauxwell,  near  Richmond,  1536-43. 
H.  I).  Eshelby7  wrote  this  note  on  the  latter  : — 

Cuthbert  Hutchinson  resigned  the  living  of  Haux- 
well in  1543  and  died  in  1554;  his  will,  formerlv  in  the 
Richmond  registry,  has  disappeared,8  but  the  following 
may  help  to  throw  light  upon  his  lineage.  29  July, 
1588,  Christopher  Hutchinson  of  Richmond,  Clarke 
[whose  name  appears  in  the  Visitation  of  1562]9  to  be 

buried marble  stone  wheare  Sir  Cuthbert 

Hutchinson  lyeth  in  the  middle  allie  within  the  parishe 
church  of  Richmond.10 

1 Clarkson,  128. 

2 Thomas  a Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1162-1170,  murdered 
in  his  own  Cathedral  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  II. 

3 Infra,  Appendix  A. 

4 North.  Geneal.  43,  where  it  is  incorrectly  dated  1605. 

5 Sur.  Soc.  26,  69-70.  6 Infra,  Appendix  B.  7 Y.A.J.  xiv,  395  n.  14. 

8 The  Will  of  Cuthbert  Hutchinson,  dated  1554,  "clericus  de  Richmond” 
which  was  once  among  the  Richmondshire  Wills  in  the  York  Registry  (it 
is  now  lost)  was  doubtless  his. 

9 Infra,  Appendix  B. 

1 0 This  extract  from  the  Will  of  Christopher  Hutchinson  nearly  agrees 
with  the  original  which  is  in  the  York  Registry;  it  dates  26  not  29  July, 
1588;  probate  20  Nov.  1588.  The  rest  of  the  Will  is  fragmentary  though 
the  names  of  most  of  the  beneficiaries  and  the  details  of  the  bequests  can 
still  be  deciphered.  Except  for  the  mention  of  his  brother  Cuthbert  there 
is  no  reference  to  any  Richmond  chantry  or  chantry  priest. 
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Wharton’s  remarks — quoted  above — if  taken  literally  might 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  Hutchinson  continued  as  chantry 
priest  until  his  death  in  1554  being  then  succeeded  by  Acrigge  who 
was  still  officiating  when  the  depositions  were  taken  in  1560.  As  al- 
ready shown1  most  of  the  Richmond  chantries  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
solved in  1548  and,  on  a priori  grounds,  it  would  seem  likely  that  this 
one  was  too.  This  would  mean  that  Hutchinson  must  have  resigned 
some  time  before  15482  being  followed  for  a short  time  by  Acrigge. 

More  is  known  of  the  career  of  John  Acrigge  than  of  any 
other  Richmond  chantry  priest.  He  is  named  in  Howard’s  Grant 
and  Warcoppe’s  Petition,  and  as  beneficiary  and  witness  in  many 
Richmond  Wills  dating  between  the  years  1545  and  1567. 3 He 
founded  an  obit  (q.v.)  in  the  Parish  Church.  From  at  least  as 
early  as  1558  until  1569  he  was  also  assistant  curate  in  the  Parish 
Church  receiving  an  annual  stipend  of  £4.  10.  4. 4 He  is  named 
among  the  Richmond  clergy  in  the  Episcopal  Visitation  for  1562.5 
He  and  John  More  are  the  only  ex-chantry  priests  known  to  have 
been  alive  in  1560  and  1561  who  were  not  called  upon  to  testify 
before  the  two  Commissioners.  According  to  Smith  (1561)  he 
contributed  20/-  towards  the  Town’s  expenses  in  the  1560-3  law- 
suit. The  following  references  to  Acrigge  are  taken  from  an  MS. 
marked  “F”  by  Father  Christopher  Grene  S.  J.  (1629-97)  in  the 
archives  of  the  English  College,  Rome,  and  are  printed  in  H. 
Foley’s  Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesuse : — 

(i)  pp.  232-3. 

John  Acrige,  priest  was  born  and  brought  up  at  Rich- 
mond, who,  having  good  knowledge  in  music,  and 
competent  understanding  in  the  Latin  tongue,  was 
curate  first  at  Wensley,  under  Parson  Hyndmers,7 
afterwards  at  a parsonage  under  Doctor  Daykins8  and 

1 Supra,  p.  193. 

2 Presumably  before  1545  when  Acrigge  (see  infra ) begins  to  be  named 
in  Richmond  Wills.  It  is  strange  that  Acrigge  is  named  in  neither  of  the 
Epsicopal  Visitations  for  1548  and  1554:  he  appeared  in  that  for  1562. 

3 Sur.  Soc.  26,  60,  62,  63,  144,  149  and  n„  157,  160,  161,  173,  192,  193, 
195  and  196.  (The  book  has  no  detailed  index). 

4 Infra,  Appendix  C.  He  probably  succeeded  John  Brockell  as  curate 
in  1558;  the  latter  died  in  that  year.  (See  supra,  pp.  188-9). 

5 Infra,  Appendix  B.  6 Series  vi,  vol.  Ill  (1878). 

7 Reginald  Hyndmer  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Wensley  on  5 May, 
1543.  His  Will  is  dated  14  March  1574  (probate  21  July,  1575):  he  was 
buried  at  Wensley  on  19  March,  1574.  For  Will  and  biographical  note  see 
Sur.  Soc.  26,  249-54. 

8 John  Dakyn  LL.D.  was  the  last  rector  of  Kirby  Ravensworth.  No 
record  of  his  institution  to  that  benefice  is  to  be  found;  he  was  not  Rector 
in  1525  but  occurs  as  such  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  1535  so  he  must 
have  been  admitted  between  those  dates.  In  1551  he  became  also  Archdeacon 
of  the  East  Riding.  He  was  executor  of  William  Knight,  Archdeacon  of 
Richmond  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  through  this  circumstance 
has  been  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Hospital  and  Grammar  School  of 
Kirby  Ravensworth  although  the  real  credit  should  be  given  to  Knight. 
Dakyn  took  part  in  the  Marian  persecutions,  being  responsible,  it  seems, 
for  the  death  of  Richard  Snell  in  Newbiggin,  Richmond  on  9 Sept.  1558. 
He  died  9 Nov.  1558.  (Whitaker,  History  of  Richmondshire,  i,  118-21;  Sur. 
Soc.  26,  80-1  n;  Clarkson,  165). 
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[1569]  last  of  all  he  did  serve  at  Richmond,  unto  the  rising  of 
the  earls  at  which  time  he,  repenting  for  his  so  long 
continuance  in  schism  and  heresy,  did  seek  for  re- 
conciliation to  God’s  Church  again,  which  being  obtained 
he  did  continue  a firm  member  of  the  same  Church 
until  his  death,  passing  abroad  among  Catholics  as  a 
poor  pilgrim,  until  such  time  as  he  was  apprehended  at 
his  sisters’1  in  Richmond,  where,  being  tried  by  an 
alderman,  his  kinsman,2  of  the  same  town,  and  others, 
if  he  could  [be]  brought  into  schism  or  his  former  kind 
of  dissimulation,  he  utterly  detesting  the  same,  and 
their  persecutions  therein,  was  carried  from  thence  to 
York,  where,  being  brought  to  Mr.  Hutton,3  he  was 
asked  if  he  was  a priest.  He  answered,  'Yea,  he  thanked 
God,  and  that  he  thought  that  he  also  was  a priest’. 
Mr.  Hutton,  like  a heretic,  made  answer  that  he  was  a 
priest,  but  not  a greased  priest.  The  good  simple  man, 
knowing  that  he  did  speak  that  in  a contempt  of  the 
unction  of  priests,  said  he  was  none  of  all  them.  He 
was  committed  to  the  Castle  of  York  to  be  put  in  irons, 
being  a priest,  impotent  and  weak  man,  for  bodily 
constituting,  where,  and  afterwards  at  the  North  Block- 
House  and  Castle  of  Hull,4  he  did  remain  in  prison  until 
his  death,  which  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1585, 
March  2,  at  six  o’clock  after  dinner.  He  did  give  all 
that  he  had  unto  Catholics,  and  wished  to  die  rather 
in  prison  than  in  any  other  place. 

(ii)  p.  242. 

warrant  was  made  unto  the  pursuivant  to  carry 

him  [i.e.  Sir  Thomas  Madde  apprehended  at  the  altar  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tanckard  of  Boroughbridge,  in 
1579]  and  other  five  priests,  who  were  prisoners  at  the 
Castle,  from  York  to  Hull,  and  there  to  deliver  them 
into  the  strait  custody  of  John  Beisby,  then  the  keeper 
of  all  the  Catholics  in  the  North  Block-house  and 
Castle  of  Hull.  There  four  of  them,  to  wit,  Sir  Stephen 
Hemsworth,  Sir  Thomas  Acrige,  Sir  Thomas  Madde, 
and  Sir  John  Akrige,  under  endurance,  serving  God  in 
the  best  manner  they  could,  did  end  the  days  of  their 
transitory and  all  the  priests’  keeping  was  so 

1 One  of  whom  was  called  Helen.  Many  of  his  relatives  are  named  in 
the  Will  of  his  cousin  Thomas  Acrigge,  dated  18  Aug.  1561.  (Sur.Soc.  26,  149). 

2 Ralph  Acrigge,  Bailiff  of  Richmond  in  1569  (Clarkson,  App.  xix)  and 
one  of  the  principal  burgesses  involved  in  the  seizure  of  chantry  property  in 
1544  (see  Part  1,  105). 

3 Matthew  Hutton  (1524/5-1605),  Dean  of  York  1567-88,  Bishop  of 
Durham  1588-94,  Archbishop  of  York  1594-1605,  D.N.B.  xxviii,  357-8. 

4 J.  H.  Hirst,  The  Blockhouses  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  and  who  went 
there  (1913)  gives  a record  of  the  names  and  particulars  of  the  Catholics 
who  were  imprisoned  in  the  Blockhouses  of  Hull.  It  is  based  largely  on  Foley’s 
Records.  On  p.  102  is  an  abstract  of  this  account  on  Acrigge. 
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strait  that  they  could  have  none  permitted  to  keep  them 
but  those  who  were  prisoners  with  them. 

Acrigge  must  have  been  a particularly  obstinate  recusant  as 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he  would  receive  a sympathetic  hearing 
from  his  kinsman  Ralph  and  the  other  Richmond  magistrates 
who  must  have  been  well  known  to  him.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  rarely  enforced  in  Richmondshire.1  Three 
examples  must  suffice  : — (i)  in  August  1599  “many  gentlemen 
about  Richmond  of  good  living  are  of  this  sort  [i.e.  recusants]. 
Through  toleration  and  negligence,  wilful  Papists  are  unpunished 
and  authority  abused’'.2  (ii)  on  2 August  1580  a special  Com- 
mission sat  in  Richmond  for  the  “presentiment  of  various  parties 
for  ecclesiastical  offences.  Many  refused  to  appear,  are  either 
obstinate  and  rebellious,  or  else,  sick,  or  else  they  flee  away”.3 
(iii)  In  March  1574  Thomas  Wray  and  Robert  Smelt  of  Richmond 
were  apprehended  for  religious  offences.  In  Smelt’s  house  were 
“found  some  books,  viz.  one  Portius,  a Grayle,  and  a Mass  book, 
“Resolutions  of  Marcus  Antoninus  Constantius  to  the  objections 
against  the  real  and  carnal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament”, 
“Boner  on  the  Sacrament”  and  other  such  like  (the  name  of  the 
owner,  John  Moore,  late  Schoolmaster  of  Richmond,  deceased, 
being  written  in  them”.4 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  “house  and  close  in  the 
tenure  of  Edmund  Mylner”  which  Clarkson  mentions  above  as 
belonging  to  this  chantry  at  the  time  of  its  seizure  was  merely  a 
part  of,  or  an  addition  to,  the  original  endowment  by  Nicholas 
Kirkby  of  “eight  messuages,  4 acres  of  land  and  9s.  in  rent  in 
Richemund”.  Clarkson’s  house  is  to  be  identified  with  the  one 
which  Robert  Taylor  (1560)  deposed  as  “in  the  Bayley  or  Market 
Place  in  the  tenure  of  Edward  (sic)  Mylner”;  it  may  be  that  his 
close  is  identical  with  Taylor’s  “one  close  in  Whiteclif  Gate”. 
By  his  Will5  dated  8 September  1484  (probate  11  Feb.  1484/5) 
William  Walker,  fuller,  of  Richmond,  left  3s.  Ad.  to  the  “chantry  of 
St.  Thomas”6  and  the  same  amount  to  the  “Altar  of  St.  Trinity”. 

Chantry  of  the  Trinity. 

This  was  one  of  Wharton’s  “concealed”  chantries.  Like  the 
previous  chantry  it  is  incorrectly  described  in  Howard’s  Grant 

1 The  section  on  Yorkshire  Recusants  in  J.  J.  Cartwright’s  Chapters  in 
the  History  of  Yorkshire  (Wakefield  1872)  133-181  illustrates  the  persistence 
of  recusancy  in  Yorkshire  generally  in  this  reign,  and  names  two  recusants — 
“Doctor  Siggeswike’’  and  “Dr.  D.  Lee” — the  latter  a “worse  papist  I think 
ther  is  none  in  Rome” — in  connection  with  Richmond.  (See  also  The 
Extent  and  Character  of  Recusancy  in  Yorkshire,  1604,  Y.A.J.  xxxvii,  24-48). 

2 Cal.  State  Papers  ( Domestic ) Eliz.  cclxxii,  276. 

3 ibid.,  cxli,  668. 

4 Cal.  State  Papers  ( Domestic ) Addenda,  xxiii,  459. 

5 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  Ill,  297. 

6 Raine  (ibid.,  note)  incorrectly  ascribed  the  chantry  to  the  Parish 
Church.  Another  of  Walker’s  bequests  connected  with  Trinity  Chapel 
reads  : — 

Fortificationi  missae  Jhesu  Christi  in  capella  Trinitatis  unam  opellam. 
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and  Warcoppe’s  Petition  as  being  in  the  Parish  Church;  it  was, 
in  fact,  in  Holy  Trinity  Chapel  in  the  Market  Place  at  the  principal 
altar  there.  Clarkson1  had  little  to  say  about  it  : — 

A Chantry,  of  which  Sir  Ralph  Makers  was  priest  at  the 
Dissolution,  was  founded  in  it  [Trinity  Chapel]  at  the  altar 
of  the  Holy  Trinity;  but  its  founder  and  the  time  of  its 
foundation  are  now  forgotten.  Robert  Teasdale  gave  it  a 
house,  valued  at  ten  shillings  a year.  It  was  endowed  with 
other  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  and  had  a chalice  and  several 
ornaments  requisite  for  the  chantry,  which  were  delivered 
up  to  the  Commissioners  at  the  Reformation. 

That  the  property  belonging  to  this  chantry  was  seized  by 
the  Town  in  1544  is  certain.  On  the  analogy  of  what  seems  to 
have  happened  to  the  other  Richmond  foundations  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  religious  observances  connected  with  it  were 
continued  after  that  date — probably  till  1548;2  and  that  the 
Town  and  not  the  Royal  Commissioners  finally  took  possession 
of  the  chalice  and  ornaments. 

The  only  property  named  as  belonging  to  this  chantry  is  the 
house  given  by  the  Robert  Teasdale  of  Clarkson’s  account  supra. 
This  house  cannot  now  be  identified.  A Robert  Teisdale  was  the 
fourth  deponent  before  the  1561  commission.  No  deponent  before 
either  of  the  two  commissions  named  any  property  as  belonging 
to  the  chantry. 

In  his  Will3  dated  8 Sept.  1484  (probate  11  Feb.  1484/5) 
William  Walker,  fuller,  of  Richmond,  left  3s.  Ad.  to  the  “Altar  of 
St.  Trinity”  and  the  same  amount  to  the  “Chantry  of  St.  Thomas”. 
This  may  imply  that  the  Trinity  Chantry,  as  such,  was  not 
founded  by  that  date. 

The  only  incumbent  known  is  the  Ralph  Mackeres  named  in 
Howard’s  Grant,  Warcoppe’s  Petition  and  by  various  deponents 
before  the  two  Commissions.  According  to  Clarkson  supra  he  was 
“priest  at  the  Dissolution”  [=?  1548].  He  is  named  in  the  Clerical 
Subsidies  of  1523/4  (called  “Mackerithe”),  1524/5  (called 
“Mackereth”)  and  the  undated  one  of  about  the  same  time 
called  “Makea  ....  se”);4  in  the  first  two  instances  his  stipend 
is  given  as  £4.  He  is  named  (called  “Ralph  Mackernesse”)  as 
pall-bearer  and  witness  in  the  Will5  dated  21  April,  1530  (probate 
16  May  1530)  of  Ralph  Foster,  priest  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Thomas. 
As  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Episcopal  Visitations  for  1548 
and  15546  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  either  died  or  left  the  town 

1 127-8. 

2 The  1546  Chantry  Certificate  (see  Sur.  Soc.  91,  140-2)  mentions  three 
priests  officiating  in  Trinity  Chapel.  One  would  doubtless  be  the  chaplain 
in  charge  of  the  chapel  as  a whole,  while  the  other  two  may  well  have  been 
the  incumbents  of  the  chantries  of  Trinity  and  St.  Thomas' — now  “Town 
priests” — still  performing  their  old  duties. 

3 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor  III,  297. 

4 Infra,  Appendix  A. 

5 Infra,  Appendix  D. 

6 Infra,  Appendix  B. 
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circa  1530-1548.  The  undated  "Will  of  one  "Radulph  Macares, 
parson  of  Barningham”  was  among  the  unpublished  Richmond- 
shire  Wills  in  the  York  Registry;  it  is  now  lost.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  establish  any  connection  between  him  and  the 
Richmond  Ralph  Makeres. 

APPENDICES. 

Below  are  printed  certain  documents — most  of  them  for  the  first  time — 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Richmond  Chantries 
&c.,  and  of  which  extensive  use  is  made  in  Parts  2 and  3 of  this  work. 

APPENDIX  A. 

Valuations  or  Clerical  Subsidies. 

The  following  are  the  lists  of  the  Richmond  clergy,  together  with  their 
annual  stipends,  taken  from  the  Valuations  or  Clerical  Subsidies  of  1523/4 
and  1524/5  respectively: — 

1523/4  1 Clear  Value 


Rector 

Wm.  Cur  wen 

Curate 

John  Heryson 

£5  6 8 

Cantarista 

Thos.  Barker 

4 13  4 

Cantarista 

Thos.  Geshyng 

4 13  4 

Cantarista 

Thos.  Rychardson 

4 13  4 

Cantarista 

James  Cowpland 

4 0 0 

Cantarista 

Rad.  Foster 

4 0 0 

Cantarista 

Rad.  Mackerithe 

4 0 0 

Chaplain 

John  Halton 

2 0 0 

Chaplain 

John  Tatlzer 

2 0 0 

1524/5 2 

Clear  Value 

Rector 

Wm.  Curwen 

Curate 

John  Hurryson 

£5  6 8 

Chaplain 

Thos.  Barker 

4 13  4 

Chaplain 

Thos.  Geyslyng 

4 13  4 

Chaplain 

Thos.  Richardson 

4 13  4 

Chaplain 

Jas.  Cowpland 

4 0 0 

Chaplain 

Rad.  Foster 

4 0 0 

Chaplain 

Rad.  Mackereth 

4 0 0 

Chaplain 

Rich.  Hewbank 

4 0 0 

Chaplain 

Mych.  Wharton 

2 0 0 

Another  valuation 3 obviously  of  about  the  same  date 

4 as  the  foregoing 

follows.  It  is  i 

mperfect,  both  the  date  and  the  amounts 

of  the  respective 

stipends  being  missing. 

Curate  John  Herryson. 

Chaplain  Rad.  Foster. 

Chaplain  Thomas  Brackar. 

Chaplain  Thomas  Geslyng. 

Chaplain  Thomas  Richerdson. 

Chaplain  Rad.  Makea[ ]se 

Chaplain  Richard  Ubanke. 

1 P.R.O.  E.  36  Excheq.  T.R.  Misc.  Book  no.  149. 
Richmond. 

Archdeaconry  of 

2 P.R.O. 
Richmond. 

E.  36  Excheq.  T.R.  Misc.  Book  no.  61. 

Archdeaconry  of 

3 P.R.O.  E.  179  Clerical  Subsidy  64/328. 

4 It  cannot  be  later  than  1530.  Cf.  Foster's  Will,  dated  21  April,  1530, 
probate  16  May,  1530  [infra,  Appendix  D).  Richardson’s  Will  used  to  be — 
it  is  now  lost — among  the  unpublished  Richmondshire  Wills  in  the  York 
Registry;  it,  too,  dated  1530. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Richmond  Clergy  as  Listed  in  the  Episcopal 
Visitations  of  1548  1554  and  1562. 1 


1548 

Mr.  Leonardus  Watson  Rector  ibid. 

Dom.  Johannes  More 
„ J ohannes  Brokhole 
„ Gabrieli  Lofthouse 
„ Will.  Lofthouse 
„ Milo  Mason 
,,  Thomas  Sadler 
„ Cuthbertus  Hutchenson 


1554 

Dom.  Leonardus  Watson,  Rector  ibid. 
„ Johes.  More 
„ Joh.  Brockehold 

„ Will.  Loftehouse 

„ Thomas  Sadler 
„ Cuthbert  Hutchynson 
,,  Will  Walker 
Richard  Walker 
Rob.  Redshawe. 


1562  ” 


Dom.  Edmund  Grethead  Rector 
„ Christopher  Hutchinson 
„ Johannes  Acrigge 
„ Johannes  Maire 


APPENDIX  C. 


Inquiry  Concerning  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire 
Schoolmasters  and  Clergy  receiving  Pensions  from 

the  Crown  in  1571. 2 


This  unpublished  document  consists  of  24  membranes  containing  these 
particulars: — 

m.  2.  [1571]  A commission  from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  dated  4 July,  13  Elizabeth,  to  make  inquiry  con- 
cerning schoolmasters  and  clergy,  for  whom  allowances 
were  being  made  in  the  Receiver  General’s  accounts  in 
Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire. 


m.  3.  A schedule  of  the  names  of  these  schoolmasters  and  clergy, 

by  the  Exchequer. 

m.  21.  A commission  from  the  Archbishop  to  Edmund  Parkinson, 

Commissary  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  to  carry 
out  this  inquiry  within  the  archdeaconry;  dated  1 Sept. 
1571. 


m.  20.  A schedule  of  11  names  of  the  schoolmasters  and  clergy  in 

the  Archdeaconry 3 [taken  from  the  schedule  m.  3,  from 
the  Exchequer]. 

mm.  17  & 18.  The  return  of  Edmund  Parkinson,  Commissary  of  the 
archdeacon  of  Richmond,  reporting  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiry concerning  the  11  persons  named  in  the  schedule 
[cf.  m.  20  above]. 


1 The  1548  and  1554  Visitations  are  printed  in  Y.A.J.  xiv,  394-5:  that 
for  1562  is  preserved  in  the  Chester  Diocesan  Registry  where  it  was  trans- 
cribed by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Oliver  of  Rokeby,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  this 
note: — 

“It  is  a mere  fragment,  almost  reduced  to  powder  through  damp. 

It  can  only  be  read  in  parts  but  fortunately  the  portion  for  Richmond 

can  be  fairly  well  made  out.  I give  it  as  far  as  I could  read  it.” 

2 P.R.O.  E.  178/2552  (Exchequer  Special  Commissions). 

3 The  returns  from  the  remaining  Yorkshire  Archdeaconries  and  the 
Nottinghamshire  Archdeaconries  fill  the  remaining  membranes. 
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m.  1. 

Parts  of  mm. 


[Richmond] 

[17  Nov.  1558] 
[1569] 


[Leeming] 

[17  Nov.  1558] 


Writ  from  the  Archbishop  to  the  Exchequer,  dated  15  Jan. 
1571/2,  accompanying  these  returns,  which  he  now  sends 
to  the  Exchequer. 

17  and  18  have  been  copied:  the  preamble  reads: — 

Reverendissimo  in  Christo  patri  et  Domino  Edmundo 
permissione  divina  Ebor’  Archiepiscopo  Anglie  primati  et 
metropolitan©  vester  humilis.  Edmundus  Parkinson  in 
legibus  baccalaurens  Archidiaconatus  Richmundie  Com- 
missarius  Omnimodas  Reverentiam  et  obedientiam  tanto 
Reverendissimo  in  Christo  patri  Debitas  cum  honore,  Vestre 
Reverendissime  paternitati  tenore  presentium  significamus 
et  certificamus  Quod  Receptis  per  nos  litteris  vestris  Com- 
missionalibus  nobis  Directis  ac  presentibus  annexis  Quorum 
quidem  literarum  vestrarum  Commissionalium  vigore  in 
Omnibus  et  per  omnia  magna  cum  Diligentia  iuxta  tenorem 
earundem  inquisivimus  in  qua  quidem  inquisitione  in- 
venimus  prout  sequitur: — [Then  follows  the  report  on 
Garsdale,  Thursby,  Richmond,  Bolton-on-Swale,  Redmire, 
Leeming,  Hinkley,  Ainderby  Steeple,  Benton,  Speton, 
Bedale  (Schoolmaster)  and  Aysgarth.  Only  those  on 
Richmond  and  Leeming  concern  the  Richmond  chantries: 
these  are  reproduced: — ] 

John’  Acrigge  Clerke  did  assist  the  Curat  in  servinge  of  the 
Cure  in  the  parishe  Churche  of  Richmond'  ever  sens  the 
beginninge  of  the  Quenes  Magestyes  raigne  that  nowe  is 
unto  ye  tyme  of  the  lait  Rebelion  in  the  northe  partes  and 
received  for  such  his  servis  of  the  Quenes  Magestyes 
receiver  of  Yorkeshiere  everye  yeare  duringe  all  the  said 
tyme,  iiij  li.  x s ihjd.  and  sens  the  sayd  tyme  of  the  lait 
Rebellyon.  Edward  Bowling  Clarke  for  the  space  of  one 
yeare  did  assist  the  person’  of  Richmound’  in  servinge  the 
said  Cure  and  received  ther  fore  of  the  Receiver  aforesaid 
the  Some  of  iiij  li.  x s.  iiij  d.  and  nowe  Rychard’  Suggden 
Clarke  dothe  assist  the  said  person’  in  servinge  the  said 
Cure  and  receivethe  of  the  said  receiver  for  his  assistance  in 
the  said  Cure  the  said  some  of  iiij  li.  x s.  iiij  d.  the  sayd  Syr 
Richard’  Suggden  is  a man  apt  and  able  for  the  sayd  office 
and  ther  is  in  the  said  parishe  Churche  of  Richmound’  great 
nede  of  one  to  assist  the  person’  or  Curat  there  for  that  yt 
is  a great  parishe  Contayinge  the  holl  Towne  of  Richmound 
beinge  large  and  populous,  the  said  assistant,  for  as  muche 
as  I can  learne  haithe  usuallye  bene  elected  and  chosen  by 
the  inhabitantes  of  the  towne  of  Richmound'  and  the  person’ 
there  for  the  tyme  beynge. 

James  Sereianteson’  Clarke  Curate  of  the  Chappell'  of 
Leminge  in  the  parishe  of  Burniston  and  so  assistinge  the 
vicar  of  Burneston  haith  servid  the  Cure  in  the  said  Chappell 
ever  sence  the  beginninge  of  the  Quene’s  Magestyes  reigne 
that  nowe  is  and  haith  received  yearlye  duringe  all  the  sayd 
tyme  of  her  said  Magestyes  recever  of  Yorkeshier'Tor  his 
said  service  the  some  of  iij  li.  vs.  iiijd.  the  said  chapell  of 
Lemynge  is  situate  and  placed  verye  Commodiouslye  to 
have  devine  service  executed  and  donne  in  yt  for  it 
standethe  in  a little  villadge  even  by  the  hegh  waye  syd  ij 
longe  myles  frome  the  sayde  parishe  Church  of  Burniston 
and  the  sayd  Sir  James  Sereiateson’  is  a man  sufficient  and 
able  to  serve  the  sayde  Cure  and  the  Curates  ther  for  the 
tyme  beynge  have  accustomablye  bene  elected  and  Chosen 
by  the  inhabitantes  of  the  said  towne  of  Lemynge  and  the 
vicares  of  Burniston’  for  the  tyme  beinge. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

Will  of  Sir  Rawfe  Foster 
of  the  Chantry  in  Richmond.1 

21st  April  1530.  To  be  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Richmond  nere 
wher  my  sister  lyes.  To  the  Parson  for  my  Burial  iij  s.  iiij  d.  To  the  Friars 

of afore  me  into  the  Church  iij  s.  iiij  d.  I give  for  my  Burial  ....  deryge 

unto  every  Prest  of  the  Town  of  Richmond  viij  d.  To  every  Parish  Priest 
xij  d.  To  every  other  Priest  beyng  not  of  the  Town  ....  To  iiij  Priests 
assynged  to  bere  me  into  the  Church  every  one  of  them  vhj  d.  that  ye  to 
say  Sir  Thomas  Gryslyng,  Sir  John  Garth,  Sir  Rawf  Makernesse  and  Sir 
Thomas  Barkar  or  Sir  Richard  Ewbank.  To  the  Parish  Clerk  for  the  Belles 
xij  d.  To  each  Scholer  beyng  in  Surplus  j d.  To  the  Church  iij  s.  iiij  d.  To 
my  brother  Thomas  ij  sylver  spoons  and  one  dublet  or  a jacket.  To  my 
sister  of  Stokesley  my  best  gowne  and  ij  sylver  spoons.  To  James  Hanlen 
a counter  and  a sylver  spoone  and  to  his  wife  a gowne.  To  Robert  Garthstell 
a counter  a spone  and  to  his  wyfe  a gyltyd  maser  and  after  her  to  her 
daughter.  To  George  Garstel  a gold  ringe.  To  Jamys  of  Mowre  my  yong 
stag.  To  Henry  Chambers  & his  wife  xxs.  To  Layll  Makeryth  a chyst  a 
blanket  & a coverlet.  To  Jane  Therker  my  cow.  To  Syth  of  Mowre  my  .... 
at  Thomas  Thekars.  To  Sir  Gylles  Proctor  a feder  Bede  & a coverynge.  To 
Margery  Bobron  an  almereye.  To  the  Abbot  of  Eggleston  vj  s.  viij  d.  The 
residue  of  my  goods  to  Anne  of  Mowre  whom  I make  Executrix. 

Witnesses  William  Herd  of  Richmond  Sir  Thomas  Gryslyng  Sir  Rawf 
Makernesse  Thomas  Hullok. 

[Proved  16th  May  1530]. 


1 Transcription  of  the  original  now  in  the  Probate  Registry,  York, 
among  the  collection  of  Richmondshire  Wills.  (Cf.  North.  Geneal.,  43  where 
it  is  incorrectly  dated  1605.) 
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THE  LOST  VILLAGES  OF  YORKSHIRE 

PART  III 


By  M.  W.  Beresford,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Economic  History  in  the  University  of  Leeds. 

I. 

In  this  part  of  my  study  I shall  continue  the  description  of 
sources1  which  I began  in  earlier  parts  and  give  a second  list  of 
sites,  this  time  covering  the  West  Riding.  As  before,  this  list 
gives  the  grid  reference  to  the  site  and  a short  summary  of  what- 
ever documentary  evidence  may  be  available  to  support  the 
suggestion  of  depopulation  or  to  date  the  event.  The  number  of 
sites  in  the  West  Riding  is  considerably  smaller  than  for  either 
of  the  other  two  Ridings.  In  the  East  Riding  the  sites  arose 
wherever  arable  villages  were  forced  to  give  way  to  an  alternative 
husbandry  of  pasture  or  where  arable  farming  became  unattractive. 
In  the  West  Riding  the  number  of  villages  in  which  these  condi- 
tions could  be  fulfilled  was  much  smaller.  In  the  Pennine  Dales, 
arable  and  pasture  had  existed  side  by  side  probably  as  long  as 
Anglo  Saxon  settlement  itself.  An  extension  of  pasture  under  the 
pressure  of  a demand  for  wool  was  possible  without  serious  en- 
croachment on  the  corn  fields  of  the  valley;  the  hillside  pastures 
could  be  extended  or  more  intensively  stocked.  In  other  parts  of 
the  Riding  there  was  late-surviving  forest,  marsh  or  heath.  In 
such  areas  the  medieval  village  had  already  an  economic  centre 
of  gravity  some  distance  from  open-field  husbandry.  Piece-meal 
enclosure  into  individual  holdings  was  old-established;  there  were 
other  profitable  uses  of  land  and  man-power  than  corn-growing, 
and  therefore  houses  and  men  did  not  stand  or  fall  with  the 
profitability  of  corn-growing;  the  wooded,  marshy  or  heath  land- 
scape was  not  easy  to  turn  into  pasture  like  the  smooth,  ready- 
cleared  acres  of  the  open-field  villages.  Finally,  all  over  the  West 
Riding  there  has  come  in  the  last  two  centuries  a wave  of  re- 
population hardly  equalled  in  Great  Britain.  The  spread  of 
industrial  settlement  has  replanted  houses  on  the  landscape  and 
obscured  the  work  of  the  depopulators. 

In  the  many  thousands  of  poll-tax  receipts  from  1377  which 
I have  examined,  only  one,  Bolton  by  Bradford,2  is  a nil  return  : 

1 Among  the  sources  used,  but  not  discussed  in  the  text,  are  the 
episcopal  registers  (e.g.  corn  is  still  being  grown  in  the  common  fields  of 
the  lost  Easthorpe,  E.R.,  Reg.  Newark  p.  323  [Surtees  Soc.  cxxviii  (1916)]; 
and  the  Nonarum  Inquisitiones  of  1340-1  (Record  Commission,  1807). 
The  E.R.  assessments  are  unprinted  : that  for  the  lost  Argam,  for  example, 
is  PRO  : El 79/202/4 1/m.  127. 

2 1377  : ‘nemo  moratur  ibidem’  (PRO  : E179/206/33).  1379  : ‘nemo 

est  manens  in  eadem  villa.  Nichil  inde,  nec  fuit  a tempore  concessionis 
predictae  nec  hue  usque  . . ’ (PRO  : E179/206/49/m.36b). 
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yet  who  would  dare  tell  the  inhabitants  of  Bolton  that  they  are 
in  a lost  village?  In  1517  the  Abbot  of  Kirkstall  was  accused  of 
depopulating  Moortown  by  Leeds,  but  all  hope  of  finding  the 
village  site  has  gone,  and  the  author  of  this  article  has  himself 
helped  to  make  his  lost  Moortown  sound  ridiculous  by  owning  a 
house  in  it.  Fortunately,  the  spread  of  industry  has  been  pre- 
dominantly in  the  upland  townships  where,  on  other  grounds  we 
may  expect  to  find  depopulations  few  in  number.  The  principal 
danger  of  underestimating  depopulation  is  in  that  part  of  the 
plain  which  has  been  affected  by  the  growth  of  collieries. 1 

The  significance  of  the  distribution  of  the  West  Riding  sites 
will  be  discussed  along  with  the  other  Ridings  in  Part  Four,  the 
final  Part  of  this  article  which  will  also  contain  the  List  for  the 
North  Riding,  with  some  comment  on  the  analagous  movement  in 
Durham  and  Northumberland  on  the  one  side  and  Lincolnshire 
and  Nottinghamshire  on  the  other. 

II 

Before  the  alphabetical  formality  of  the  List  I shall  continue 
my  description  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  it  is  possible 
to  affirm  that  a Yorkshire  village  has  existed  and  has  been  lost. 

When  was  the  State  first  aware  that  villages  were  shrinking 
and  disappearing?  We  must  leave  aside  the  villages  which  were 
falling  into  the  sea  and  the  unique  case  of  the  drowned  borough 
of  Ravenser.  We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  villages  harried  by 
the  raids  of  the  Scots,  although  the  Exchequer  was  well  aware  of 
them,  and  their  destruction  posed  some  pretty  problems  of 
attracting  re-settlers  for  their  owners.  The  significance  of  the 
wholesale  revaluation  of  churches  in  the  north  in  1318  was  under- 
lined many  years  ago  by  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson,2  and  the 
tax  revisions  of  1319-22  which  can  be  found  on  the  Enrolled 
Subsidies  of  the  Exchequer3  are  merely  similar  concessions  made 
to  lay  taxpayers  in  villages  where  the  Scots  had  been.  Most  of 

1 In  the  W.R.  there  are  particular  difficulties  in  the  upland  areas  in 
taking  the  village-less  civil  parish  as  evidence  of  depopulation,  for  the 
single  farm  often  made  up  a township,  e.g.  Markingfield  Hall  was  still  a 
separate  unit  in  the  Census  of  1911,  but  it  was  never  a village.  In  other 
cases  a suspect  lost  village  has  been  joined  to  another  for  tax  purposes  and 
documents  which  would  reveal  their  relative  size  are  missing  (e.g.  Adel 
with  Eccup;  Lotherton  with  Aberford).  The  many  monastic  granges  are 
a separate  problem  : only  occasionally,  as  at  Thorpe  Underwood  do  we 
know  that  there  was  formerly  a village,  although  the  earthworks  at  Cayton 
which  Mr.  N.  A.  Hudleston  pointed  out  to  me  suggest  streets  and  houses 
there  before  the  monks  came.  Urban  depopulation  such  as  the  empty  parishes 
of  Tudor  York  make  a separate  study.  The  migration  of  a church  cannot 
always  be  taken  to  indicate  the  migrated  village  (e.g.  Colthorpe,  1455-8; 
Long  Marston,  1400).  Only  one  lost  West  Riding  village  had  parochial  status, 
and  this  church  disappeared  (or  migrated)  very  early  : see  Wildthorpe  in 
List,  infra. 

2 A.  H.  Thompson  in  Y.A.J.  xxv  pp.  129  seq.  The  Nova  'Taxatio  of 
1318  is  printed  alongside  the  old  assessment  of  1291  in  the  Record  Com- 
mission’s Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  (1806). 

3 ‘prechctae  viHae  per  scotos  inimicos  regis  combustae  fuerunt,  et  bona 
et  catalla  hominum  de  villis  predictis  per  eosdem  inimicos  in  parte  destructa 
et  in  parte  depredata  . . ’ (PRO  : E359/ 14/collection  of  1319,  W.R.).  In 
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the  devastated  places  were  soon  re-settled,  although  a few  grace 
our  Lists.  We  need  say  no  more  about  the  re-assessments  of  taxes 
after  the  Plague  or  in  the  economic  depression  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  except  to  notice  that  some  portions  have  survived  of 
the  rolls1  allocating  the  proceeds  from  confiscated  goods  in  1357. 
As  with  the  tax-reliefs  of  1352-5  we  may  note  how  few  of  the 
lost  villages  were  qualifying  at  this  early  stage  for  anything  like 
substantial  relief. 

In  1428  a parish  tax  was  levied  which  provided  for  ex- 
emption if  the  parish  contained  fewer  than  ten  householders.2 
Such  shrunken  communities  were  few,  only  twenty  for  the  whole 
county — and  not  all  of  these  have  remained  small  or  been  deserted: 
Mortham  in  the  North  Riding  had  not  recovered,  and  was  never 
to  recover  from  the  visitation  by  the  Scots  which  had  reduced  its 
taxable  value  in  1318  and  1341.  Whorlton  was  slightly  larger 
than  it  is  now,  with  its  isolated  castle  and  ruined  church.  In  the 
East  Riding  Little  Cowden  was  badly  shrunken  and  already  en- 
dangered by  the  sea. 

It  was  almost  a century  before  any  further  official  govern- 
mental action  was  taken  to  measure  the  degree  of  depopulation. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  inquiries  under  the  Act  of  1489  until 
Wolsey’s  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1517.  This  Commission  visited 
Yorkshire,3  although  the  quantity  of  evidence  which  it  collected 
was  much  less  than  in  the  Midland  counties  where  I.  S.  Leadam 
was  able  to  fill  two  volumes  with  the  juries'  returns.  The  original 
returns  for  Yorkshire  have  survived  only  in  one  membrane  of  the 
North  Riding  at  the  Public  Record  Office  although  a near- 
contemporary transcript  among  the  Lansdowne  manuscripts  at 
the  British  Museum  provides  a summary  of  the  findings.  This 
document  was  printed  by  Leadam  in  1893,  and  we  need  say  little 
more  about  it  here. 

As  a record  of  spectacular  depopulations  it  is  disappointing, 
as  the  following  summary  shows. 


North 

Riding 

West 

Riding 

East 

Riding 


No.  of 

Ploughs 

Persons 

cases 

in  disuse 

evicted 

30 

38 

44 

29 

16 

58 

25 

20 

145 

Houses 

Churches 

Acreage 

in  decay 

down 

enclosed 

30 

nil 

2628 

20 

nil 

3660 

42 

nil 

1560 

Of  our  lost  villages  only  a small  number  figure  in  these 
returns.  East  Tanfield  near  Masham,  South  Cowton  in  the  North 


the  collection  of  1322  [ibid.)  ‘cxxviii  villae  combustae  et  devastatae  . . per 
scotos’  in  the  N.R.  and  12  in  the  E.R.  besides  damage  to  Hedon,  Ravenser 
and  Hull. 

1 PRO  : El 79/2 1 1 /27  is  an  account  of  the  amount  which  the  collectors 
distributed  among  ‘villas  pauperas’,  in  the  N.R. 

2 Printed  in  Feudal  Aids,  vi,  pp.  262  seq. 

3 PRO  : C47/7/2/2/m.21  for  N.R.  Leadam  printed  B.M.  Lansdowne  i, 
f.  167  seq.  in  Trans.  Royal  Hist.  Soc.,  (new  series)  vii,  (1893). 
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Riding,  Carthorpe,  Little  Cowden  and  Hanging  Grimston  are  the 
principal  cases  recorded. 

Why  did  the  Commission  find  so  little  ? The  answer,  I think, 
lies  in  its  terms  of  reference.  It  had  powers  of  inquiry  going  back 
only  to  1489  (or,  under  another  construction  of  a phrase  in  its 
letters  patent,  back  to  1485).  In  the  Midlands  there  was  sufficient 
depopulating  enclosure  between  these  years  to  bring  in  a whole 
host  of  offences  for  the  juries  to  complain  of.  In  the  North,  as  in 
Lincolnshire,  these  years  1485-1517  saw  only  the  last  stages  of 
the  depopulating  movement,  and  the  fish  brought  into  Wolsey’s 
net  were  nothing  to  the  ones  that  had  got  away.  It  is  significant, 
for  example,  that  nothing  was  said  of  Wilstrop,  whose  depopulation 
had  been  aired  in  Star  Chamber;  or  of  Steeton;  or  of  East  Lilling. 
This  suggestion  of  an  Inquiry  which  came  too  late  is  supported 
by  further  evidence  from  the  Midlands  which  I have  printed 
elsewhere,1  showing  that,  even  in  a county  like  Warwickshire 
whose  1517  inquiry  was  so  productive  of  cases,  there  was  an 
almost  equal  amount  of  depopulating  enclosure  which  had  occurred 
in  the  generation  before  1485,  the  generation  of  the  witness  John 
Rous  whose  pamphlet  against  depopulators  appeared  in  1489. 
This  same  suggestion  is  also  backed  by  the  criticism  levied  against 
depopulation  Inquiries  by  John  Hales  in  1549  : they  were  in- 
effective becase  ‘the  greater  part  of  the  depopulations  was  before 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  seventh’. 

The  later  Inquiries  of  1548,  1563,  1607  and  1632  were  con- 
fined to  Midland  and  southern  counties  so  that  we  cannot  look 
there  for  evidence  of  depopulating  enclosure  in  Yorkshire.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  agrarian  discontent  in  the  northern  counties  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  loyalty  of  a tenant  to  his  landlord  may 
have  been  traditionally  strong  north  of  the  Trent,  but  it  was  a 
loyalty  much  weakened  by  the  effects  of  the  long  price-rise  which 
began  in  the  1520s.  As  in  the  south  there  were  landlords  who 
racked  rents,  landlords  who  overstocked  commons,  landlords 
who  concealed  title  deeds  and  landlords  who  evicted  those  who 
would  not  pay  the  increased  entry-fines  for  land.  The  transfer  of 
so  much  monastic  land  to  lay  owners  who  took  the  land  as  an 
investment  helped  to  weaken  this  loyalty  : but  it  is  significant 
that  among  these  discontents  we  have  so  few  cases  reported  in 
which  the  wholesale  eviction  of  a village  is  alleged.  Occasionally 
a case  in  the  prerogative  courts  or  a tithe  dispute  harks  back 
to  an  event  in  the  past,  the  occasion  when  the  fields  were  enclosed 
and  the  village  reduced  to  one  farm.2  The  very  small  number  of 
prosecutions  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  between  1517  and  1607 

1 M.  W.  Beresford,  The  Deserted  Villages  of  Warwickshire  [Trans. 
Birm.  and  Mid.  Arch.  Soc.,  lxvi  (1950)  pp.  49-106]. 

2 e.g.  Croom  (E.R.)  : PRO  : E134/28  Eliz.  Easter  no.  2,  a reference 
given  me  by  Mr.  Harris  of  University  College,  Hull.  The  cases  of  Arras 
and  Eavestone  will  be  found  in  the  E.R.  and  W.R.  List,  supra  and  infra. 
Mr.  D.  G.  C.  Allen  finds  that  Yorkshire  comes  second  in  enclosure  cases 
involving  violence  heard  in  Star  Chamber  temp.  James  1.  [MSS  thesis,  M.Sc. 
(Econ.),  Univ.  Library,  London]. 
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SOUTH  COWTON  (N.R.) 

The  earthworks  of  former  houses  and  a street.  Depopulation  here  was 
reported  to  Wolsey’s  Commission  of  1517. 


Photograph  by  Mr.  E.  J . Lawton. 
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which  arise  from  Yorkshire  tell  the  same  story  : they  are  not 
wholesale  depopulations.1 

Only  in  the  North  Riding  have  I found  Quarter  Sessions 
concerned  about  depopulating  enclosure.  In  1607,  the  year  of 
the  Midland  Commission  of  Inquiry,  the  justices  of  the  North 
Riding  reported  on  five  depopulated  villages.  One  of  these, 
‘Thornton  in  ye  street’,  they  then  struck  out  from  the  Minute 
Book.  The  names  of  the  other  four  (Maunby  c.  1591;  Gristhwaite 
c.  1577;  Sawton  in  Ryedale  c.  1583  and  North  Kilvington)  appear 
in  Atkinson’s  condensation  of  the  record.2 

From  that  time  onwards  the  existence  of  lost  villages  was  a 
matter  for  the  antiquary  rather  than  the  administrator.  The 
unknown  author  of  a paper  now  among  the  Y.A.S.  manuscripts3 
compiled  a list  of  ‘ancient  places  decayed  within  8 or  10  miles  of 
Haslewood’.  The  list  includes  one  Roman  site  and  two  or  three 
ambiguous  entries,  but  it  does  include  Wilstrop,  and  may  possibly 
refer  to  Toulston  (Newton  Kyme)  and  Stockeld  (Spofforth).  A 
similar  antiquarian  curiosity  had  informed  James  Rither  of 
Harewood  who  was  a correspondent  of  Lord  Burghley  in  1570, 
pressing  him  to  reform  the  stubborn  West  Riding  countryside.4 
In  support  of  his  case  he  reported  the  tradition  of  an  early  fifteenth 
century  enclosure  at  the  lost  Gawthorpe  in  Harewood  by  Sir  William 
Gascoigne,  who  died  in  1419. 

‘Now  the  reason  of  thes  landless  houses  cam  first  by  the 
rising  of  Judge  Gascoigne  whose  father  a rich  freholder  wthin  that 
mannor  did  buy  out  between  them  first  all  the  freeholders  . . . 
wher  ther  owen  howses  stood,  and  so  layeing  the  landes  to  make 
a demayn  left  the  tenements  without  ground  as  yet  they  remain 
but  plentifully  stored  of  beggars  and  barrators.  The  Judge’s 
posterity  have  sithence  bought  out  many  freeholders  in  other 
partes  of  this  manner.’ 

Ill 

The  lines  of  enquiry  so  far  illustrated  have  been  concerned 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a substantial  community  wherever 
we  claim  that  a lost  village  once  existed.  We  must  now  consider 
documents  which  throw  light  on  the  character  of  the  village  in 
the  years  before  its  destruction.  We  shall  seek  information  about 
the  nature  of  the  agriculture  practised,  the  terms  of  landholding, 
the  names  and  status  of  the  landowners,  the  types  of  buildings 
and  the  general  lay-out  of  houses  and  streets. 

For  such  a purpose  we  shall  snatch  eagerly  at  any  phrases 
of  a descriptive  kind  which  occur  in  documents  arising  out  of  the 
routine  of  landownership  and  land  transfer  before  the  sixteenth 

1 I have  traced  seven  Yorkshire  cases  (all  under  the  Act  of  1533) 
between  1517  and  1565,  out  of  some  560  for  the  whole  country.  None  of 
these  seven  cases  concerned  total  depopulation.  (PRO  : El 59  and  E368). 
In  addition  there  is  one  Yorks,  case  in  1607  (PRO  : E159/433/m.217). 

2 Order  Book  A,  f.73b  (Q.S.  MSS,  County  Record  Office,  Northallerton); 
N.R.  Record  Soc.  i,  p.  78. 

3 Y.A.S.  M.S.  41(a)  f.  1. 

4 B.M.  Lansdowne  MS  xxix,  f.  51-2. 
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century.  We  must  also  glance  at  the  few  scraps  of  information 
which  can  be  gleaned  from  private  lawsuits  in  the  prerogative 
courts. 

In  any  research  guided  by  counsels  of  perfection  there  would 
be  no  document  of  any  kind  which  arose  out  of  landownership  in 
the  middle  ages  which  would  not  be  relevant  to  our  enquiry.  A 
conveyance  of  land  and  messuages  in  the  Feet  of  Fines  would 
give  a date  when  messuages  still  stood  along  the  village  street.1 
A phrase  about  a burned  house  or  a burgled  cottage  in  an  Assize 
Roll  might  serve  the  same  purpose;  in  1259  Walter  from  the  lost 
village  of  Lelley  Dike  in  Holderness  brought  an  action  of  novel 
disseisin  before  Hugh  Bigod,  justiciar  of  England  when  the 
judges  were  on  circuit  at  Malton  : it  concerned  a tenement  in 
the  village.2  Earlier  that  month  the  justiciar  had  been  at 
Scarborough  and  heard  a case  of  alleged  assault  : Geoffrey  Modipas 
had  assaulted  Henry  de  Hilderthorp  with  a stick  and  then  stabbed 
him  in  the  arm  with  a knife;  the  beating  had  made  him  deaf. 
But  the  jury  found  provocation  : Henry  had  broken  Geoffrey's 
arm  with  an  axe;  so  both  were  imprisoned.3  This  reads  like  an 
ordinary  medieval  case  of  violence,  and  so  it  is  : but  the  fight 
took  place  “at  the  head  of  the  vill  of  Hilderthorp",  and  there  is 
now  no  Hilderthorp  beyond  the  remains  of  the  manor  and  the 
deep  lines  of  the  intersecting  streets  in  the  grass,  upon  which 
the  suburbs  of  Bridlington  are  threatening  to  encroach. 

It  is  the  transfer  of  land  which  provides  our  greatest  op- 
portunity : the  formal  charter  or  the  private  deed  was  often  cast 
in  precise  descriptive  terms.  The  generalities  of  conveyances 
with  their  messuages  in  tens,  woodland  in  hundred  acres  and 
arable  in  round  thousands  had  yet  to  come.  In  the  Yorkshire 
Deeds  printed  by  the  Society  there  are  a number  which  describe 
lands  in  a deserted  village  when  there  were  still  messuages  to  be 
conveyed  with  the  acres,  and  when  the  strip  by  strip  description4 
of  the  acres  shows  that  it  is  open  field  arable  upon  which  the 
occupant  of  the  messuages  is  maintaining  himself.  There  will  be 
many  Y.D’s  among  the  key  references  in  the  village  lists  of  our 
Appendix. 

The  monastic  cartulary,  with  its  small  gifts  of  houses  and 
acres,  is  another  opportunity  for  an  informative  record.  Where 
the  monastic  house  was  itself  the  main  landholder  in  a village 
(and  sometimes  the  depopulator)  this  part  of  the  record  will  be 
very  full. 

The  rent-roll  of  a monastic  or  lay  owner  is  all  too  rare  for 
any  manor,  deserted  or  surviving,  and  we  have  not  found  a 
Yorkshire  account  comparable  to  that  for  the  lost  East  Tanfield5 

1 e.g.  3 messuages  at  the  lost  Towthorpe  (1479)  in  MSS.  Cal.  Yorks. 
Feet  of  Fines  (Y.A.S.  MS.  242e). 

2 Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  xliv,  p.  122. 

3 ibid.,  p.  102. 

4 The  Pudsey  Deeds  (Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  lvi)  include  a large  number 
for  the  lost  Barforth  on  Tees. 

5 PRO  : SC6/1087/1 1. 
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which  we  shall  print  when  we  deal  with  the  North  Riding.  Nor 
have  we  a lay  cartulary  for  the  East  Riding  as  expressive  as  that 
of  the  lords  of  Wilstrop  in  the  West  Riding,  where  we  see  them 
accumulating  their  estates  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  before  they  “cast  down  the  town”  in  the  late  fifteenth. 

The  “extent”  was  a descriptive  valuation  of  a manor  or  a 
fraction  of  a manor.  Most  of  those  which  we  have  for  the  West 
Riding  come  from  Inquisitions  post  Mortem,  of  which  five  volumes 
have  been  printed  by  the  Society  covering  the  years  up  to  1316 
and  for  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV  and  V.  Hundreds  of  others  remain 
in  manuscript  at  the  public  record  office. 

The  extents  have  been  preserved  because  they  found  their 
way  to  the  Exchequer  files  in  London.  The  court  roll  or  the  reeve’s 
accounts  of  the  manors  in  the  depopulated  villages  would  remain 
the  property  of  the  local  lord  and  be  subject  to  the  same  high  chance 
of  loss  and  destruction  as  the  other  manorial  documents  of  other 
manors  : with  this  extra  risk,  that  any  owner  of  a depopulated 
manor  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Crown  was  taking  action 
against  depopulation,  might  well  have  thought  it  prudent  to 
destroy  the  evidence  which  revealed  that  there  had  once  been  a 
community  of  tenants  to  pay  suit  of  court.  Had  we  these  rolls, 
it  would  enable  us  to  do  something  better  than  conjecture  the 
long  process  by  which  the  would-be  encloser  acquired  the  lands 
of  the  freeholders  and  the  exact  moment  when  he  took  the  final 
plunge  and  evicted  the  remaining  inhabitants,  few  or  many.1 

IV 

The  very  small  amount  of  evidence  which  was  brought  into 
the  net  of  the  1517  Commission  of  Inquiry  when  it  came  to 
Yorkshire,  renders  difficult  the  task  of  dating  the  depopulations 
which  we  have  traced.  I have  argued  earlier  that  the  very 
flimsiness  of  the  evidence  from  1517  suggests  that  Yorkshire 
depopulation  had  gone  very  far  by  1488,  the  limiting  date  for 
the  Commission’s  investigation.  Although  there  is  the  odd 
emparking  enclosure  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  tax  lists  of  1524-5  do  not  suggest  that  more  than  a small 
fraction  of  the  lost  villages  of  the  county  were  still  peopled  at 
that  date. 

But  when  we  move  back  from  1488  we  have  a Dark  Age 
which  will  only  be  lightened  when  the  extant  manorial  material 
for  the  fifteenth  century  is  bettter  examined.  In  the  West  Riding 
there  are  no  surviving  rolls  from  the  mid-fifteenth  century  tax 
reliefs  which  prove  so  useful  in  the  other  two  Ridings.  There  is 
no  source  which  permits  comprehensive  treatment  between  the 
Poll  tax  of  1379  and  1488. 

As  if  to  compensate  for  the  paucity  of  general  information, 
the  depopulation  of  Wilstrop  has  left  behind  it  explicit  evidence 

1 The  unpublished  Field  Book  at  Castle  Howard  will  be  described  in 
Part  IV  of  this  study.  This  is  virtually  an  early  16th  century  rental  of 
the  estates.  For  a survey  of  part  of  Frickley  in  1426  see  List,  infra. 
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which  cannot  be  bettered  anywhere  in  the  country,  and  to  salt 
the  dish  we  have  the  fortunate  and  equally  unusual  survival  of  a 
family  cartulary  in  which  the  Wilstrops  of  Wilstrop  careful^ 
copied  the  documents  from  three  centuries  of  litigation.  The 
case  of  Wilstrop  is  so  clearly  stated  that  it  has  been  taken  from 
the  List  and  given  as  fully  as  space  permits  in  §V  below. 

We  have  39  lost  villages  in  the  West  Riding  which  were 
named  in  the  tax  list  of  1334.  All  of  these  appear  on  the  Nomina 
Villarum  of  1316,  most  in  the  tax  list  of  1332  and  most  also  in 
Domesday  Book.1  Seven  of  these  villages  paid  less  than  10s.  tax 
in  1334,  which  suggests  that  they  were  already  shrunken.  Only 
four  of  the  lost  villages  whose  poll  tax  receipts  have  survived  had 
fewer  than  20  taxpayers  (i.e.  about  30  souls)  at  a time  when  the 
average  in  the  Yorkshire  plain  was  between  50  and  60  (or  75  to 
90  souls).  The  other  nineteen  lost  villages  whose  tax  receipts 
have  not  been  lost  were  substantial  enough  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  main  blow  of  their  depopulation  came  after  and  not 
before  1377.  One  village,  Bolton  bv  Bradford,  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  village  (among  the  surviving  English  receipts)  to 
give  a nil  return.  It  has  been  more  than  adequately  repopulated 
by  other  economic  changes  since,  and  we  have  not  included  it  in 
the  main  List  but  given  it  a place  of  honour  here. 

We  have  thirty  villages  which  appear  in  the  List  below 
without  having  the  dignity  of  separate  or  joint  mention  in  four- 
teenth century  tax-lists.  For  eleven  of  these,  the  evidence  is 
such  that  only  further  and  local  investigation  could  decide  whether 
there  had  ever  been  anything  other  than  an  isolated  Manor  House 
and  its  out-buildings  or  an  isolated  handful  of  cottages  in  wooded 
or  pastoral  country.  The  other  nineteen,  for  which  the  evidence 
is  more  definite,  strongly  suggest  themselves  as  victims  of  other 
and  earlier  forces  than  the  wish  of  fifteenth  century  landlords  to 
have  larger  and  exclusive  sheep-runs.  Their  non-appearance  in 
1316,  1332  and  1334  suggests  that  we  cannot  look  to  the  Black 
Death  for  their  destruction  but  to  some  earlier  period  when  the 
sword,  or  the  retreat  of  fertility,  or  the  option  of  better  land 
elsewhere  removed  the  villagers  and  turned  the  village  into  a 
name  only. 

Here  we  are  in  the  Darkest  Ages  of  the  subject  when  perhaps 
only  calling  in  the  spade  will  help  us.  In  a paper  on  the  Size  of 
Yorkshire  Villages  which  I read  to  the  x\nnual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  in  1952  I was  able  to  show  that  several  villages  were 
reckoned  to  be  completely  destroj^ed  by  the  Scots  in  early  four- 
teenth century  raids,  and  these  will  be  mapped  with  the  North 
Riding  evidence  : but  the  list  includes  some  West  Riding  villages, 
and  this  may  be  their  moment  of  destruction.  Unfortunately  only 
a fragment  of  the  tax  roll2  of  1297  survives,  otherwise  we  might 
be  able  to  check  or  correct  our  impression  by  examining  the 

1 1316  : printed  in  Feudal  Aids,  vi;  1332  : (WR)  PRO:  E179/206/47 
(formerly  wrongly  dated  in  PRO  list);  1334  : El 79/206/25. 

2 The  1297  tax  list  is  printed  in  Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  xvi. 


PLATE  I I. 


HOLME  ARCHIEPISCOPI  (E.R.)  from  the  air. 

The  village  of  this  prebendal  estate  is  now  visible  only  as  a crop-mark. 
In  1381  there  were  at  least  eleven  families  here.  (See  Y.A.J.,  xxxviii 
(1952)  p.  63 j.  Pottery  was  picked  up  on  the  newly-ploughed  surface, 
March,  1953. 
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grain,  the  stock  and  the  proprietors  in  that  detailed  assessment. 

Table  3 represents  an  attempt  to  tabulate  the  various  tax 
assessments  for  the  Ainstey  between  Domesday  Book  (1086)  and 
the  Poll  Tax  of  1377.  It  will  be  seen  that  very  few  new  villages 
arrive  on  the  landscape  during  this  period,  although  some  of  the 
smaller  settlements  have  remained  or  become  so  small  that  they 
were  not  taken  as  separate  units  in  1316,  1332,  1334  or  1377. 
Similar  tables  for  other  wapentakes  have  not  been  printed  here 
since  the  relevant  information  is  easily  available  (up  to  1316)  in 
Skaife’s  edition  of  Kirkby’s  Inquest,  but  one  example  of  the 
assessments  of  the  lost  and  the  un-lost  side  by  side  may  be 
interesting. 

V 

In  the  final  section  of  this  Part  of  the  study  we  come  to  the 
results  of  search  in  documents  and  the  fields,  the  List  of  West 
Riding  sites.  Two  we  may  look  at  in  some  detail,  the  others  most 
briefly.  Two  West  Riding  villages,  Steeton  and  Wilstrop,  can  be 
located  and  described  more  fully  than  most,  and  as  an  exercise 
in  the  assembly  of  fragments  of  evidence  from  different  sources 
a short  account  follows  of  each  of  these  sites.  They  are  the  nearest 
sites  to  the  West  Riding  towns  and  they  do  not  lie  far  off  a main 
road.  Steeton  can  be  reached  from  the  Leeds- York  main  road 
near  the  Wild  Man  inn,  and  Wilstrop  lies  just  south  of  Kirk 
Hammerton,  off  the  York-Knaresborough  road.  A footpath  runs 
through  each  site,  but  those  who  deviate  from  it  to  examine  the 
earthworks  will  need  the  farmers’  permission  which  I have  always 
found  cheerfully  given. 

The  site  of  the  village  of  Wilstrop1  stands  alongside  the 
Nidd  in  an  isolated  corner  of  the  Ainstey.  Its  fourteenth  tax 
quotas  were  substantial,  and  two  fullers  are  included  among  the 
eighteen  names  in  the  1379  poll  tax.  In  1377  the  collectors  took 
a groat  from  each  of  33  adults  which  gives  us  about  50  souls  in 
the  village.  On  the  east  of  the  village  was  Monkton  Moor  and  to 
the  south  was  Marston  Moor  which  gave  the  Wilstrops  (who  were 
lords  from  the  late  12th  century)  plenty  of  elbow  room  for  ac- 
quiring woodland  and  heath.  There  was  a water-mill  here  in  the 
early  14th  century  opposite  Kirk  Hammerton.  Wilstrop  was 
not  a parish  village  but  there  was  a manorial  chapel.  The  parson 
of  Moor  Monkton  baptised,  married  and  buried  the  Wilstrop 
villagers,  and  took  tithes  from  their  fields. 

When  Miles  Wilstrop  and  his  son,  Guy,  destroyed  the  village 
the  tithes  of  corn  were  much  diminished.  Among  the  strips  of 
the  former  open  fields  had  been  some  which  belonged  to  the 
church  glebe,  and  Wilstrop  was  in  no  mood  to  allot  a compensatory 
block  of  land  for  the  parson.  The  aggrieved  parson,  Simon 
Robinson,  was  responsible  for  bringing  the  suit  in  Star  Chamber 
from  which  we  know  a good  deal  about  what  had  happened.  The 

1 Wilstrop  sources  : Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  xli  pp.  15-8;  158-60;  167-9. 
(from  PRO.  St.  Ch.  1/2/58;  2/17/8;  2/17/131);  Y.D.,  vi  p.  165;  vii,  pp.  180-1; 
John  Rylands  Library,  MS  251;  Y.A.S.  MS  (Dodsworth)  282  f.  77-84. 
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depopulation  took  place  late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Since 
nothing  was  reported  to  the  Commission  of  1517  it  is  possible  that 
we  must  date  it  just  before  1488,  although  another  interesting 
Star  Chamber  suit  describing  park-breaking  and  fence-destruction 
at  Wilstrop  was  brought  in  1497-8,  which  rather  sounds  as  if  the 
dispossessed  villagers  had  taken  advantage  of  a local  quarrel 
between  the  Wilstrops  on  the  one  hand  and  Sir  William  Gascoigne 
and  the  abbot  of  Fountains  on  the  other. 

The  suit  which  Robinson  brought  seventeen  years  later 
reads  at  first  blush  like  any  of  the  many  hundreds  which  the 
lords  in  Council  would  be  hearing  that  year  from  those  who  had 
suffered  eviction  or  confiscation  at  the  hands  of  the  over-mighty 
subject.  Since  the  matter  at  issue  was  church  property  the  suit  was 
not  very  different  from  those  tithe  suits  which  Dr.  Purvis  has 
printed.  The  difference  comes  when  Robinson  attempts  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  defendant  by  throwing  in  a statement  which 
he  must  have  hoped  would  damn  his  opponent’s  case.  In  1514 
there  was  active  discussion  of  the  evils  of  depopulation,  a pro- 
clamation was  about  to  be  issued  and  the  Council  were  discussing 
drafts  of  what  was  to  be  the  anti-enclosure  Act  of  1515.  In  any 
event  the  statute  of  1489  was  still  enforceable  and  Robinson’s 
accusation,  should  the  lords  of  Council  decide  to  act,  would  have 
rendered  Wilstrop  liable  to  prosecution.  (The  fact  that  he  was 
not  prosecuted  in  1517  strongly  suggests  that  his  depopulation 
went  back  beyond  1488,  the  limit  of  the  Commission’s  powers 
and  the  limit  of  retrospective  legislation). 

Robinson’s  accusation  ma}^  be  briefly  stated  in  his  own  words: 
Ever  since  his  institution  in  1512  Wilstrop  had  taken  the  tithe 
corn  from  Monkton  Fields  where  the  villagers  had  left  it  to  be 
collected;  he  prevented  the  vicar  from  exercising  any  common 
rights  in  the  township  of  Wilstrop,  and  this  arose  directly  from 
the  emparking  of  the  fields  there. 

In  defraude  hys  father,  Milles  Willestrope,  and  he  dydd 
caste  doun  the  town  of  Willistop,  destroyed  the  corne  feldes, 
and  made  pasturs  of  theym,  and  hath  closed  in  the  commen 
and  made  a parke  of  hytt. 

Wilstrop  refused  to  pay  tithe  of  wool,  impounded  76  of  the 
parson’s  sheep  as  they  grazed  in  Monkton  fields,  hired  men  to 
break  up  divine  service  and  caused  Sir  Anthony  Ughtred  of 
Scagglethorpe  (another  lost  village)  to  summon  Robinson  to  his 
manor  court,  specially  called  for  the  purpose,  and  fine  and  dis- 
train him  for  non-attendance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  1522 
Robinson  exchanged  livings  with  the  vicar  of  Doncaster  where 
he  died  in  1528. 

The  proceedings  in  the  case,  like  many  others,  are  lost. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  earlier  case  concerning  the  riots  of 
1497  is  directly  connected  with  the  enclosure,  although  not 
necessarily  immediately  after  the  enclosure.  The  gentry  who 
broke  the  park  pale,  not  once  but  four  times,  were  accompanied 
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by  many  local  villagers  and  the  tumultuous  occasion  seems  to 
have  been  a marriage  of  gentlemen’s  feuds  and  husbandmen’s 
grievances.  Grievances  are  long  remembered,  and  the  actual 
depopulation  need  not  have  occurred  that  April,  1497.  The 
riots  were  still  in  progress  in  the  next  January. 

The  family  pride  of  the  Wilstrops  had  led  them  to  prepare 
a family  cartulary,  one  of  the  few  lay  cartularies  from  this  period 
which  we  have.  The  cartulary  was  a weapon  in  litigation  and 
from  a note  in  it  we  know  that  it  was  so  used  as  late  as  1597  in  a 
case  before  the  Council  of  the  North,  in  fact  an  enclosure  case. 
The  deeds  in  the  volume  run  from  1263  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  from  them  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a village 
of  Wilstrop  in  the  middle  ages.  The  early  extents  measure  the 
open  field  arable,  some  120-150  acres  of  it  in  demesne;  they  value 
the  rents  of  the  free  tenants  and  the  services  of  the  villeins.  In 
an  undated  (13th  century)  extent  there  were  28  tofts  with  26 
adjoining  crofts.  On  the  next  page  28  tofts  are  listed.  Two  pages 
later  the  prioress  of  Nun  Monkton  receives  a few  roods  of  open 
field  arable  scattered  in  Mill  and  South  Fields.  There  are  many 
early  fourteenth  century  conveyances  of  single  messuages.  In 
1335  the  fulling  mill  appears,  three  years  after  Emma  Milner  had 
appeared  in  the  tax  list.  Cottages  and  crofts  appear  again  in 
deeds  of  1416,  1421,  1430  and  1438.  Other  deeds  of  1421  and 
1439  have  been  printed.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Wilstrops  did 
not  preserve  one  of  their  rentals. 

I was  allowed  to  examine  the  site  of  the  village  which  lies 
mainly  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  Wilstrop  Hall.  The  hollow- 
ways  and  the  boundaries  of  the  old  arable  land  are  not  difficult 
to  discern  in  the  grass,  and  the  general  area  of  house-occupation 
is  clear.  The  detail  of  houses  is  much  less  clear  than  at  Wharram 
Percy  which  we  illustrated  in  Part  1 , probably  because  at  Wilstrop 
we  are  in  clay-and-timber  country  with  wattle-and-daub  houses 
over  timber  frames.  Even  if  the  timber  had  not  been  robbed  it 
would  leave  no  surface  indications  comparable  to  the  buried 
stone  courses  of  the  Wharram  Percy  foundations.  A few  holes 
which  were  dug  yielded  pottery  and  charcoal  without  difficulty. 
No  excavation  other  than  this  has  yet  taken  place. 

The  depopulation  of  Steeton1  is  more  difficult  to  date, 
although  the  site  (despite  a major  disturbance)  is  much  easier  to 
decipher,  as  the  photographs  show.  Steeton  was  acquired  by 
Sir  Guy  Fairfax  in  1476  from  the  Rees  family.  Fairfax,  a Justice 
of  King’s  Bench,  obtained  a licence  in  1491  to  build  a private 
chapel  in  his  manor  house  ‘noviter  aedificata’.  Steeton,  like 
Wilstrop,  had  never  had  a parish  church,  and  the  quasi-ecclesias- 
tical  architectural  remains  at  Steeton  Hall  must  be  part  of  Fairfax’s 
chapel. 

1 Steeton  sources  : Fairfax  purchase,  Y.A.S.  MS  242e;  1344,  PRO  : 
C54/175/m.l6d;  road  : Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  xxii,  p.  44;  1385  : PRO  : 
C47/137/16;  aliens  : PRO  : E179/270/31;  Stank  : BM,  Add.  Ch.  1785;  other 
data  from  Y.A.S.  MS.  213,  passim.  Leeds  City  Library  MSS.  F6-11. 
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STEETON  (W.R.).  The  site  plotted  on  the  O.S.  map. 

This  village  was  destroyed  by  the  Fairfax  family  probably  before  1485. 
The  Great  Pool  in  the  centre  of  the  site  was  dug  out  in  the  early  16th  century 
as  an  ornamental  feature  in  the  Park,  destroying  many  of  the  village 
earthworks. 

Map  based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  by  permission  of  the  Director  General. 
Detail  added  by  Mr.  K.  J.  Allison  from  the  R.A.F.  air  photograph,  CPE/UK  1879/3171. 


PLATE  III. 


STEETON  (W.R.)  from  the  air. 

Crown  Copyright  reserved.  R.A.F.  pJwtoCCPEjUK  1879/3171. 
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We  do  not  know  whether  Fairfax  bought  an  estate  which 
had  just  been  conveniently  depopulated  or  whether  he  depopulated 
himself.  In  1344  the  Rees  family  had  held  at  least  16  houses  here 
and  the  conveyance  to  Fairfax  numbered  four  messuages  among 
the  sale.  At  the  poll  tax  there  had  been  45  adults  (or  about  70 
souls),  as  large  a village  as  many  in  the  Ainstey.  In  1441  there 
was  still  a village  constable  to  present  the  return  of  aliens  to  the 
collector  of  taxes.  We  have  other  records  of  houses  here  in  1385 
and  1249.  In  1255  there  had  been  the  celebrated  diversion  of  the 
York-Tadcaster  main  road  to  the  line  of  the  Roman  Road.  It 
was  a Sir  Richard  de  Steeton  whose  petition  gave  rise  to  the 
Inquiry  and  it  was  through  the  fields  and  moor  of  the  Steeton 
villagers  that  the  road  passed. 

Our  other  information  about  Steeton  comes  from  the  days 
of  the  new  order  when  grass  had  replaced  plough.  The  will  of 
Gabriel  Fairfax  of  Steeton  in  1514  left  money  to  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  Bilbrough,  Colton  and  Tadcaster  but,  significantly, 
not  to  the  poor  of  Steeton.  There  were  no  men  of  Steeton,  rich 
or  poor  at  that  time,  except  the  Fairfax  household.  In  1558  there 
was  made  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Fairfax.  The  hall  of  1491  had  now  a parlour,  nine  bedrooms,  a 
hall,  a ‘low  and  hye  studied  a buttery,  a chapel,  a brew-house 
and  a kitchen.  The  stock  included  78  cows,  2 oxen,  26  calves, 
6 bulls,  66  wethers,  6 tups,  72  ewes,  100  lambs,  16  swine  and 
100  sheep.  There  were  also  15  horses  and  9 foals.  This  is  a very 
pastoral  atmosphere  which  is  reflected  in  a deed  of  partition  ten 
years  later  when  the  estate  was  divided.  We  there  have  the 
Manor  House  with  its  apple-orchard,  garden  and  kitchen-garden, 
a piece  of  enclosed  pasture  called  de  litle  Old  Parke’  (the  first 
result  of  an  early  enclosure?),  a close  with  a Horse  Mill  in  it, 
another  alongside  the  causeway  (the  main  road?)  and  another 
alongside  Colton  parish  hedge.  Lying  half  inside  the  New  Park 
and  half  outside  was  a close  called  ‘Lawfull  Londes’  whose  name 
arouses  speculation.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  park  was 

le  grete  Stank  sive  Stange  cum  omnibus  stagnis  et  aquis 

anglice  pooles  and  watirs  ibidem  currentibus. 

These  ‘pooles  and  watirs’  were  contained  within  the  im- 
pressive set  of  fish  ponds  which  lie  upstream  from  the  house  and 
feed  the  moats.  They  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  great  Stank  was 
constructed  in  1533  by  licence  of  the  Crown  and  it  is  this  great 
pond  which  forms  the  centre  piece  of  the  village  site  in  the  air 
photograph.  It  lies  some  six  feet  below  the  general  level  and  is 
now  quite  dry  except  in  winter  floods.  In  constructing  it  the 
centre  of  the  village  street  and  houses  has  been  pierced  and 
obscured,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  crofts  or  gardens  of  the  village 
houses  peep  out  from  its  sides  and  have  only  a short  distance  to 
run  before  the  firmly-etched  bounds  of  the  open-field  .arable 
begin.  There  has  been  a smaller  surface  disturbance  a little 
further  away  when  gravel  was  taken  from  shallow  pits.  In  the 
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centre  of  the  pond  is  a great  circular  earthwork  more  than  30 
feet  in  radius,  in  which  we  have  made  some  exploratory  ex- 
cavations with  the  kind  consent  of  the  farmer. 

Was  this  mound  created  after  the  pond  was  made,  by 
bringing  soil  here?  it  seems  unlikely,  for  three  feet  down  in  the 
mound  is  a square-corned  stone  building,  at  least  20'  by  14'.  This 
building  does  not  connect  with  the  present  shape  or  purpose  of 
the  mound,  for  it  lies  too  deep.  Is  it  possible  that  the  mound  is 
an  ornamental  feature  of  the  days  of  the  Great  Stank  made  by 
leaving  a piece  of  the  village  undisturbed  and  throwing  some 
more  soil  on  to  make  an  island  in  the  waters?  So  much  charcoal 
and  iron  slag  turned  up  among  the  foundations  of  the  buried  wall 
that  an  industrial  use  to  the  building  is  indicated.  As  at  Wilstrop 
no  signs  of  house-walls  have  yet  been  found.  Worked  stone  lies 
all  over  the  field  surface  and  much  of  it  has  been  used  for  filling 
in  the  ponds  and  moats  near  the  house  at  various  dates.  Many 
of  the  out-buildings  of  the  farm  have  their  lower  courses  of  the 
same  worked  limestone.  It  is  hoped  to  carry  the  investigation 
of  Steeton  further  at  some  future  date. 


TABLES. 

As  for  the  East  Riding,  tables  have  been  prepared  which  show  at  a glance 
the  proportion  of  lost  villages  among  those  which  were  separately  assessed 
in  1334  for  the  village  tax  quota,  and  in  1377  for  the  poll  tax.  The  less 
satisfactory  figures  for  the  second  poll  tax  of  1379  have  not  been  tabulated, 
but  are  given  in  the  summary  of  information  for  each  of  the  lost  villages 
in  the  List.  Separate  columns  in  Table  1 deal  with  villages  which  appear 
in  1334  or  1377  as  one  of  a pair,  with  one  assessment  for  the  two  villages. 
From  this  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  39  of  the  592  vills  in  1334  have  since 
been  lost.  This  works  out  at  about  6%  of  all  vills  in  the  Riding,  but  (as  the 
Table  also  shows)  there  is  a striking  uneveness  in  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  lost  villages.  The  upland  wapentakes  of  Agbrigg,  Ewcross  and 
Morley  had  113  villages  in  1334,  yet  none  of  these  are  lost.  The  significance 
of  this  immunity  (which  is  paralleled  in  the  upland  and  wooded  areas  of 
other  counties)  will  be  discussed  in  Part  4 when  we  have  assembled  the  data 
for  all  three  Ridings. 

Table  2 takes  the  average  size  of  the  tax  quota  for  1334  and  the  average 
number  of  taxpayers  in  1377.  These  figures  are  given  for  each  wapentake 
and  for  the  lost  as  well  as  the  non-lost  villages.  As  in  the  East  Riding,  the 
lost  villages  can  be  seen  to  be — in  general — smaller  than  their  neighbours 
in  terms  of  this  comparison.  Again  as  in  the  East  Riding,  ten  of  the  lost 
villages  on  the  other  hand  prove  exceptions  to  this  generalisation  by 
being  larger  in  1377  than  their  neighbours,  but  the  average  is  pulled  down 
by  the  smallness,  the  extreme  smallness,  of  some  lost  villages,  already  in 
1334  paying  as  little  as  10%  or  20%  of  the  local  average. 
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Table  I. 

Proportion  of  Lost  Villages  in  Various  Districts  of  the  West  Riding. 


Number  of  Vills 

12  3 4 


Wapentake§ 

Separately 
taxed  in 
1334 
(all) 

Separately 
taxed  in 
1334 

but  now 
lost 

Taxed 
jointly 
with  other 
vills  in 
1334  (all) 

Taxed 
jointly 
but  now 
lost 

Agbrigg 

43 

nil  (0%) 

nil 

nil 

Ainstey 

28 

4 (14%) 

nil 

nil 

Barkstone  Ash 

54 

6 (H%) 

5 

1 

Claro  inc. 

88 

8 (9%) 

2 

2 

Ripon  and 

Knaresborough 

Liberties. 

Ewcross 

9 

nil  (0%) 

nil 

nil 

Morley 

61 

nil  (0%) 

nil 

nil 

OSGODCROSS 

51 

4 (8%) 

nil 

nil 

Skyrack 

45 

4 (9%) 

nil 

nil 

Staincliff 

76 

2 (3%) 

nil 

nil 

Staincross 

38 

1 (3%) 

nil 

nil 

Strafforth 

90 

7 (8%) 

2 

nil 

inc.  Liberty  of 

Tickhill 

Total  of 

West  Riding 

583 

36  (6%) 

9 

3 

Grand  Total 

592 

39 

In  addition  to  these  39  villages  the  List  (pp.  231-40)  locates  30  other 
villages  and  hamlets.  Of  these  30,  nineteen  may  be  confidently  described 
as  ‘lost’  while  the  other  eleven  have  prima  facie  evidence.  None  of  these 
thirty,  however,  were  separately  taxed  or  even  named  in  1334,  1377  or  1379. 

§ The  wapentakes  are  mapped  in  any  of  the  older  Yorkshire  atlases. 
There  is  no  space  to  provide  a map  here,  but  all  the  sites  will  be  mapped 
in  Part  4. 
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Table  II. 

Tax  Assessment  oe  Lost  and  Surviving  Villages  Compared. 


Lay  Subsidy, 

Poll  Tax 

village  quotas  of  1334 

Taxpayers 

in  1377 

Those 

All  Those 

Later 

Wapentake 

Vills 

Later 

All  Vills 

Lost  : 

Name 

in  the 

Lost  : 

in  the 

actual 

wapentake : 

actual 

wapentake  : 

number 

average 

quotas 

average 

of  taxpay< 

Agbrigg 

20s 

no  vills  lost 

40 

Ainstey 

19s 

24;  17;  10;  3s 

25 

45;  33;  13 

Barkstone 

Ash 

36s 

23;  20;  18;  17; 
14;  4s 

41 

63;  46;  44; 
31;  28 

Claro  with 

Ripon  and 

25s 

28;  23;  20;  14; 
12;  7;  6;  5s 

45 

76;  49;  30;  30; 
27;  20;  18;  13 

Knaresborougli 

Liberties 

Lwcross 

19s 

no  vills  lost 

MSS  defective  § 

Morley 

13s 

no  vills  lost 

60 

Osgodcross 

46s 

38  25;  19;  10s 

46 

84;  43 

Skyrack 

34s 

20;  16;  13;  10s 

33 

52;  36;  15 

Staincliff 

21s 

12;  8s 

63 

33;  20 

Staincross 

21s 

8s 

36 

17 

Strafforth 
with  Tickhill 

34s 

57;  31;  23;  19; 
16;  13s 

133 

15  ; 28;  29; 
74;  3 

Liberty 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  general,  the  villages  which  were  later  to  be  lost, 
had  lower  assessments  and  fewer  taxpayers  than  the  average  for  the  whole 
wapentake.  The  exceptions  are  (in  1334)  one  vill  in  the  Ainstey,  one  in 
Claro  and  one  in  Tickhill;  (in  1377)  two  in  the  Ainstey,  three  in  Barkstone 
Ash,  two  in  Claro,  one  in  Osgodcross,  two  in  Skyrack. 

§ Although  the  printed  Poll  Tax  returns  for  1379  supply  the  gap  in 
the  unprinted  1377  receipts  noted  above,  the  figures  for  1379  are  not  com- 
parable because  of  extensive  evasion  of  tax  payment. 
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LOST  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  WEST  RIDING. 

The  general  format  and  abbreviations  of  this  second  part  of  the  List 
follow  the  first  part  published  in  Y.A.J.,  1952,  pp.  56-70.  In  addition, 
the  average  tax  paid  in  1334  and  the  average  number  of  poll  tax  payers 
have  been  added  for  each  wapentake,  as  a measure  against  which  the  sums 
due  from  the  lost  places  can  be  assessed.  Both  1377  and  1379  poll  figures 
are  given,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  latter  was  much  evaded. 
The  two  post-Plague  reliefs  from  the  village  tax  quota  have  survived  for 
1352  and  1354,  and  these  have  been  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  sum 
due  from  that  village.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  lost  places 
receiving  substantial  relief  is  higher  than  in  the  East  Riding. 

Fewer  good  quality  air  photographs  have  been  found  for  this  Riding, 
and  in  general  the  sites  themselves  are  much  less  clear  on  the  ground;  the 
number  of  sites  not  precisely  located  is  also  larger.  For  both  these  weak- 
nesses part  of  the  blame  must  fall  on  the  repopulation  of  the  West  Riding 
by  industry. 


WEST  RIDING. 

WAPENTAKE  OF  AGBRIGG. 

Average  LS  : 20s.  PT  : 40  taxpayers. 

No  lost  villages  have  been  found  in  this  area. 

WAPENTAKE  OF  THE  AINSTEY. 

Average  LS  : 19s.  PT  : 25  taxpayers. 

BUSTARDTHORPE  c.600495 

DB 

Last  separate  mention  in  tax  assessments  is  1302  ( Surtees  Soc.  xlix,  p.  189). 
It  may  never  have  been  more  than  a manor  : its  bounds  given  in  York 
City  Records  Book  A,  f.  368  in  1484  as  “from  Dringhouses  on  the  west  to 
river  on  the  east,  with  Knavesmire  common  pastures  and  Middlethorpe  on 
the  north  and  south  bounds  respectively’’. 

EASEDIKE  474452 

DB 

Open  field  details  of  this  small  hamlet  in  Healaugh  Cartulary  (Y.A.S., 
RS)  p.  24;  in  YAS  RS  lix,  p.  10  it  is  a hamlet;  and  YAS  MS  221  has  a will 
of  a husbandman  here  in  1443.  It  does  not  appear  separately  in  the  tax 
lists.  The  first  edition  O.S.  6"  map  had  ‘old  foundations’  here,  and  these 
can  be  seen  in  the  air  photograph  printed  in  Y.A.J.  xxxvii  p.  362  (1950). 

FOLIFOOT,  EAST  alias  Folifait  and  Folithwaite.  457463 
NV  LS  : 10s  (1332  : 9s)  PT  (1377)  13  (1379)  13. 

This  has  sometimes  been  confused  with  Folifoot  near  Spofforth,  but 
it  was  separate  village.  It  is  now  represented  by  the  ‘Moat’  in  the  western 
enclave  of  Wighill  parish,  north  of  St.  Helen’s  ford  and  Chapel  Wood. 
The  first  edition  6"  map  had  the  name  on  sheet  189. 

HAGANBY 

See  note  in  Barkston  Ash  wapentake. 

HORNINGTON  515418 

DB 

Not  separately  assessed  after  the  survey  of  Knights’  fees  in  1302. 
YAS  MS  213  f.  206  has  3 messuages  within  the  bounds  in  1526-7. 

OULSTON  alias  Ouston  500415 

DB 

Not  assessed  separately  after  1302.  There  is  good  ridge  and  furrow  in 
old  furlongs  by  the  Farm,  but  nothing  definite  of  house  earthworks. 

PALLATHORPE  514417 

DB 

Last  separate  tax  assessment  is  1302  but  there  are  later  indications 
of  settlement.  As  late  as  1464  it  was  called  a hamlet  [Cal.  Pat.  Roll  Ed.  IV 
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(1461-7)  p.  367]  and  its  tithes  were  in  dispute  in  1582  (YAS  MS  213  f.  225 
seq).  Inquisitions  post  mortem  suggest  tenements  in  1353  and  1369  (Cal. 
I.P.M.,  x,  p.  28;  xii,  p.  226).  There  are  deep  moats  and  a number  of  hollow 
ways  near  the  farm. 

SCAGGLETHORPE  c.540550 

DB  LS  : 3s  (1332  : 2s)  PT  (1379)  with  Moor  Monkton. 

The  small  assessment  and  the  joint  assessment  to  the  poll  tax  suggest 
a very  tiny  hamlet.  Scagglethorpe  Moor  is  named  on  1"  O.S.  map  and  S. 
Lane  on  the  1st  ed.  6"  map.  It  leads  towards  Red  Hall  which  has  been 
identified  as  S.  Manor  (e.g.  in  YAS  MS  218  p.  65).  In  1396  (YD,  ii,  p.  16) 
there  were  other  houses  near  the  Manor,  and  in  the  Wilstrop  case  infra 
Sir  John  Ughtred  was  holding  manor  courts  here  to  fine  the  parson  of 
Moor  Monkton.  Skaife  (p.  27)  put  the  site  one  and  a half  miles  ESE  of 
Moor  Monkton  church. 

STEETON  532441 

DB  NV  LS  : 24s  (1332  : 20s)  PT  (1377)  45;  (1379  : 30).  Relief  (1352)  33%; 

(1354)  0%. 

For  an  account  of  this  village  see  p.  225  supra  and  the  plan,  p.  226 
and  Plate  III. 

CPE  UK  1879/3171 

WILSTROP  484553 

DB  LS  : 17s  (1332  : 12s).  PT  (1377)  33;  (1379  : 25).  Relief  (1352)  50%; 

(1354)  6%. 

For  an  account  of  this  village  see  p.  223  supra.  The  principal  sources 
are  the  family  cartulary  (John  Rylands  Library,  MS  251)  with  Dodsworth’s 
notes  (YAS  MS  282)  and  the  two  cases  in  Star  Chamber  printed  in  YAS  RS 
xli  pp.  15-8;  158-60;  167,  together  with  the  deeds  in  the  Tockwith  Cartulary 
(YAS  RS  lxxx) . 

106G  UK  1306/4477. 

WAPENTAKE  OF  BARKSTON  ASH. 

Average  LS  : 36s.  PT  : 41  taxpayers. 

BYRAM  cum  POOLE  494270 

DB  NV  LS  : 17s  PT  (1379)  23  Relief  (1352)  6%;  (1354)  0%. 

see  also  E.Y.C.,  i.  p.  43.  No  site  visible  from  air. 

GRIMSTON  500415 

DB  NV  LS  : 4s  PT  (1377)  46;  (1379  : 24).  Relief  (1352)  50%;  (1354)  0%. 
No  site  visible.  House  and  arable  here  in  1308  (PRO  : E 210/D  8972). 

HAZELWOOD  449398 

DB  NV  LS  : 20s  (1332  : 18s).  PT  (1377)  44  (1379  : 29).  Relief  (1352)  50%; 

(1354)  15%. 

In  the  Chantry  Survey  of  1545  ( Surtees  Soc.,  xcii  pp.  228-30)  the  chapel 
here  is  called  the  parish  church  of  St.  Leonard,  but  its  ministrations  seem 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  parish  of  the  'inhabitants  of  the  mansion  place’. 
The  Parliamentary  Survey  of  1650  noted  ‘few  inconsiderable  number  of 
inhabitants’.  No  site  is  visible  from  the  air. 

HUDDLESTON  465340 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  township  ever  had  a village.  The  ‘chapel’ 
of  the  O.S.  map  was  a private  one. 

LEAD  464369 

The  isolation  of  this  tiny  church  has  made  it  a popular  visiting  place, 
but  there  are  no  records  which  I have  seen  which  make  it  clear  whether 
or  not  there  was  ever  a village  to  fill  the  church  pews.  Lead  does  not  appear 
as  a separate  unit  in  medieval  tax  lists.  In  the  Census  of  1871  there  were 
45  persons  in  the  whole  parish.  See  also  E.Y.C.,  iii,  p.  278. 

LOTHERTON  440360 

DB  NV  LS  : 23s.  PT  (1377)  63;  (1379)  46.  Relief  (1352)  25%;  (1354  : 5%). 

In  1650  the  Parliamentary  Survey  described  the  chapel  here  as  serving 
‘Lotherton  town’  but  ‘no  considerable  number  of  parishioners  to  resort 
thither’.  It  has  all  the  signs  of  imparking  enclosure  but  I have  seen  no 
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definite  earthworks  in  the  air  photograph,  although  the  gardens  are  ex- 
tensive to  conceal  them.  An  extent  of  1359  (PRO  : C 135/143/9)  is  of  a 
normal  village  community. 

NEWTON  WALEYS  alias  Newton  by  Ledsham  446279 
LS  : 14s.  PT  (1377)  31  Relief  (1352)  28%;  (1354)  9%. 

This  is  simply  'Newton'  on  the  1st  ed.  6"  map,  but  the  fieldname 
‘Newton  Wells’  appears  to  the  N.W.  Enclosure  was  reported  here  in  1517. 
An  extent  of  1324  is  printed  in  Y.D.,  v,  p.  119. 

OGLETHORPE  448441 

DB 

A separate  vill  in  1285,  but  thereafter  jointly  taxed  with  Bramham. 
A small  but  interesting  site  on  the  ground,  S.E.  of  the  farm. 

TOULSTON  452440 

DB  NV  LS  : 18s  (1332  : 17s).  PT  (1377)  28;  (1379)  30.  Relief  (1352)  50%; 

(1354)  13%. 

A small  but  clear  site  on  the  ground,  south  of  the  farm.  See  also 
Healaugh  Cartulary  (YAS  RS)  p.  41;  E.Y.C.,  i,  p.  412. 

HAGANBY  ??? 

Skaife  placed  this  vill  half  a mile  S.  of  Tadcaster  by  Hackenby  Dike, 
but  Dr.  Purvis  in  his  edition  of  the  Healaugh  Cartulary  places  it  east  of  the 
Wharfe,  north  of  the  lost  Easedike  in  Ainstey  (q.v.).  This  accords  with 
the  topographical  detail  of  the  charters  (pp.  19,  68,  168,  170-1,  179).  See 
also  Sallay  Cartulary  (YAS  RS)  ii,  pp.  115-20.  No  mention  in  the  tax  rolls 
for  the  Ainstey,  however. 

WAPENTAKE  OF  CLARO. 
including  the  Liberties  of  Ripon  and  Knaresborough. 

Average  LS  : 18s  (Claro  and  Knaresborough),  30s  (Ripon). 

PT  : 46  taxpayers  (Claro);  Ripon  and  Knaresborough,  missing. 

AISMUNDERBY  305686 

In  1379  poll  tax  and  OS  1st  ed.  this  township  is  linked  with  Bondgate 
in  Ripon  to  which  it  is  linked  by  a narrow  neck  of  land.  The  ‘Chapel  Garth’ 
of  the  6"  map  probably  represents  the  St.  John’s  chapel  of  Memorials  of 
Ripon,  i,  p.  207. 

ALLERTON  MAULEVERER  415580 

DB  NV  LS  : 13s  (with  Hopperton?).  PT  (1377)  49;  (1379)  50.  Relief  : 

(1352);  27%. 

Although  a separate  vill  as  late  as  1285  the  later  references,  like  the 
first  Census,  link  it  with  Hopperton  either  explicitly  or  by  giving  no  separate 
figure  for  Hopperton,  which  is  now  the  centre  of  settlement.  The  church 
and  Hall  at  Allerton  stand  alone.  No  earthworks  of  the  site  could  be  seen 
under  the  extensive  gardens  and  outbuildings.  An  early  charter  (before 
1105)  delineates  tofts  and  crofts  near  the  church  {E.Y.C.,  ii,  pp.  74,  77). 

AZERLEY  260745 

In  1379  a list  of  135  names  is  headed  Azerley  with  three  other  places. 
Although  the  1377  receipt  is  only  headed  ‘Azerley’  (with  122  taxpayers)  it 
is  difficult  not  to  think  that  the  same  four  places  are  intended.  The  LS, 
again  nominally  only  for  Azerley,  was  44s.  In  the  Census  of  1911  the 
dependent  townships  were  still  counted  in  with  Azerley. 

Whatever  its  original  size,  Azerley  has  been  virtually  absorbed  into 
its  park,  some  decay  taking  place  in  this  century  as  witnessed  by  empty 
and  ruined  cottages.  Some  idea  of  its  medieval  size  may  be  gained  from 
the  area  of  arable  and  tenants’  rents  in  the  extents  of  PRO  : Cl  35/ 1 68/2 1 ; 
C139/34/40  & 45/31. 

CATTALL,  Little 

The  1st  ed.  O.S.  6"  map  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  Old  Thorn ville. 


q.v. 
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CAYTON  286632 

This  is  a good  example  of  an  early  Cisterician  depopulation  with  a 
Grange  erected  on  the  former  site  of  a village.  Mr.  N.  A.  Hudlestone 
kindly  showed  me  this  site  which  has  clear  street  and  house  earthworks. 
Only  excavation,  for  which  he  is  anxious,  could  show  whether  the  village 
was  re-settled  after  the  Grange  passed  to  laymen  again  in  the  mid.  fourteenth 
century.  (Dugdale,  Monasticon,  v,  p.  299;  Fountains  Cartulary,  ed.  W.  T. 
Lancaster  ( sub  loco). 

CLARETON  395594 

DB 

Not  separately  mentioned  after  1285.  On  1st  ed.  6"  O.S.  map  it  was 
two  farms  north-east  of  Coney thorpe  adjoining  Claro  Field,  the  wapentake 
meeting  place. 

CLOTHERHOLME  287722 

Separately  taxed  as  late  as  the  Subsidy  of  1297  (YAS  RS,  xvi,  p.  28). 
By  the  time  of  the  Census  of  1811  the  whole  parish  had  only  eight  families, 
and  the  1st  ed.  O.S.  map  has  ‘old  foundations’  marked.  In  1322  Scots  were 
reported  to  have  devastated  the  village  (PRO  : E359/14).  Mr.  T.  S.  Gowland 
and  Miss  E.  M.  Walker  have  assisted  me  in  the  identification  of  this  vill. 
Birkby  Nab  Farm  nearby  also  had  ‘old  foundations’  (see  Studley,  infra). 

106G  UK  1306/4377. 

EAVESTONE  224683 

Again,  separately  assessed  in  the  Subsidy  of  1297  (YAS  RS)  but  after- 
wards only  as  one  of  a pair  of  vills.  The  present  moor-fringe  hamlet  is  no 
larger  than  it  was  in  1569  (PRO  : E164/38  m.70).  Evictions  from  the 
village  in  1520  were  reported  in  Star  Chamber  (YAS  RS  : Yorks.  St.  Ch. 
Proc.,  iii,  p.  31).  See  also  Y.D.,  i,  p.  65;  YAS  MS  284,  f.  35. 

GIVENDALE  336692 

DB  NV  LS  : 23s  PT  (1377)  30  (1379)  26.  Relief  (1352)  20%;  (1354)  0%. 

The  medieval  township  appears  in  Y.I.,  i,  p.  22  (1250)  with  its  small 
watermill  and  it  had  eight  property  owners  well-enough  off  to  be  taxed 
in  1297  (YAS  RS).  Rents  were  still  coming  in  from  tenants  here  in  1334 
(YD,  i,  p.  205)  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  say  exactly  when  the  village 
disappeared.  The  ‘moats’  of  the  O.S.  map  and  Allcroft’s  Earthwork  of 
England  pp.  422  and  480  are  of  the  Manor,  and  no  trace  of  the  village 
has  been  found. 

HERLESHOW  see  note.  Granges,  infra. 

HUMBURTON  422686 

This  village,  a hamlet  of  Aldborough,  lies  in  the  North  Riding  and  will 
be  listed  in  Part  IV. 

KIRKBY  OUSEBURN  alias  KIRKBY  CATTALL  alias  KIRBY"  HALL 

485610 

DB  NV  LS  : 14s  6d  (1332  : 10s).  PT  (1377)  18  (1379)  27.  Relief  (1352) 
15%. 

The  alternative  nomenclature  of  this  village  does  not  assist  elucidation 
of  its  fate.  In  the  Fountains  Cartulary  (ed.  W.  T.  Lancaster  pp.  418  seq.) 
are  39  charters  concerned  with  this  place,  all  early  thirteenth  century.  The 
poll  tax  returns  indicate  a community  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
so  that  the  Scots  or  the  Cistercians  seem  ruled  out  as  the  agents  of  depopula- 
tion. (The  Cistercian  depopulation  of  Thorpe  Underwood  adjoins).  The 
township  in  the  Census  of  1801  consisted  of  little  else  than  the  parkland  of 
Kirby  Hall,  beneath  which  the  village  may  lie,  although  nothing  has  been 
seen.  The  isolated  church  of  Little  Ouseburn  which  lies  near,  but  outside 
the  bounds  of  Kirkby,  suggested  that  confusion  may  have  arisen  between 
Little  Ouseburn  and  Kirkby  Ouseburn,  but  the  charters  are  quite  distinct, 
and  the  two  Ouseburns,  Ouseburn  Parva  and  Magna  are  separately  assessed 
to  the  subsidies.  Nor  is  the  Kirkby  Cattail  of  1379  a mistake  for  Cattail 
which  is  separately  listed.  In  the  Nomina  Villarum  of  1316  appear  ‘Kirkby’ 
and  ‘Cattail  Parva’  (both  lost)  as  well  as  ‘Cattail  Magna’  (the  present 
Cattail). 
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LINDRICK  see  Studley,  infra. 

MULWITH  363667 

NV  LS  : 12s  PT  (1379)  30.  Relief  (1352)  25%  (1354)  0%. 

All  the  above  assessments  are  joint  with  Newby,  also  lost.  The  air 
photograph  shows  former  buildings  north  of  the  farm  of  Mulwith,  and  as 
a crop  mark  the  road  to  the  mill  and  ford  (Mulwith  = Mill- wath).  Newby 
is  presumably  absorbed  in  the  extensive  parkland  of  Newby  Hall. 

106G  UK  1305/4219. 

NEWBY  see  Mulwith,  supra.  c. 347675 

NUNWICK  322745 

LS  : 28s  (1332  : 19s)  PT  (1379)  20.  Relief  (1352)  30%  (1354)  0%. 

A civil  township  linked  to  Howgrave  (N.R.).  see  List  in  Part  IV,  and 
E.Y.C.,  i,  p.  23  (c.1030). 

NUTWITH  COTE  230790 

There  are  interesting  earthworks  here,  but  the  description  of  the 
place  in  documents  is  confusing. 

RIBSTONE  MAGNA  392536 

DB  NV  LS  : 20s  PT  (1377)  76  (1379)  71.  Relief  (1352)  25%  (1354)  illegible. 

Ribstone  Parva  flourishes,  but  Ribstone  Magna  lies  in  Ribstone  Park 
being  a township  of  1,932  acres.  A rental  of  1582  (YAS  DD  59,  xxix)  has 
25  items,  all  of  which  are  closes.  There  are  no  messuages.  At  Little  Ribstone 
in  the  same  rental  are  31  messuages.  See  also  Y A J,  vii,  p.  429,  viii,  p.  259 
and  ix,  p.  72  (R.  V.  Taylor,  Ribstone  and  the  Knights  Templars) . The  rental 
at  vii,  p.  442  ( ? 1224)  had  34  tofts  and  39  bovates  here.  Camden  Soc.  lxv 
(1855)  p.  138  has  an  extent  of  1338. 

106G  UK  1298/4013  and  1306/4014. 

SLENINGFORD  277776 

This  Domesday  vill  became  a Grange  of  Fountains  and  does  not  appear 
in  any  late  medieval  tax  list.  In  1363  it  was  one  of  a group  of  properties 
so  damaged  by  the  Scots  that  the  Abbot  obtained  papal  permission  to 
pass  the  land  to  laymen  who  could  afford  to  repair  the  damage,  and  some 
resettlement  may  then  have  taken  place.  [Baldersby  (N.R.)  was  completely 
resettled].  A chapel  was  built  here,  and  in  1457/8  31  suitors  attended  the 
Manor  court  here,  although  all  may  not  have  lived  in  the  village.  In  1363 
it  had  been  ‘in  suis  aedificiis  collapsae,  ipsarum  terrae  dudum  fertiles  et 
comodiferae’  [Mem.  Fount.  (Surt.  Soc.,  xlii,  p.  203)]. 

The  village  was  destroyed  for  a second  time  at  an  unknown  date, 
possibly  like  its  neighbour,  East  Tanfield,  for  grazing  grounds.  In  a tithe 
controversy  of  1655  interrogatories  were  being  put  to  witnesses  : do  you  know 
the  town  of  Sleningford?  was  the  whole  township  part  of  the  possessions 
of  Fountains?  The  village  site  has  been  marked  on  successive  editions  of 
the  6"  map,  although  the  loss  of  the  O.S.  name  books  in  the  blitz  makes 
it  impossible  to  discover  the  source  of  the  surveyors’  information.  The 
traditional  site  of  the  chapel  shows  up  well  in  the  air  photograph. 

106G  UK  1305/4055. 

STOCKELD  c. 375495 

In  1379  (and  at  no  other  time)  this  vill  is  separated  from  Spofforth 
in  tax  lists,  and  31  adults  paid  tax.  Its  area  is  1015  acres. 

STUDLEY  PARVA,  alias  HUNGRY  or  NORTH  STUDLEY 

c. 280720 

This  vill  (or  perhaps  two  vills)  has  separate  mention  in  1285,  but  not 
thereafter.  Studley  Royal,  it  will  be  realised,  is  also  without  a village, 
although  in  this  half-wooded  terrain  it  is  just  possible  that  settlement  was 
not  nucleated;  Miss  Walker  suggests  to  me  that  the  earthworks  at  Birkby 
Nab  might  be  the  village  of  Studley  Parva.  This  was  also  in  Sheahan’s 
mind  (p.  268).  In  Kelly’s  Directory  (1857)  : “Yatts  Garth  : in  this  field 
are  considerable  traces  of  a village”.  The  floodable  footpath  in  the  Foun- 
tains cartulary  charters  for  this  place  accord  more  with  Birkby  than  with 
Studley  Royal. 


106G  UK  1306/4377. 
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THORNVILLE,  OLD  457548 

A separate  township  with  5 families  in  the  Census  of  1911.  The  1st  ed. 
6"  O.S.  map  shows  that  the  township  was  then  called  Cattail  Hall  with 
an  area  of  265  acres.  It  was  also  known  as  Little  Cattail  township.  The 
air  photograph  shows  only  faint  traces  of  more  than  the  present  farm. 

106G  UK  1306/4022. 

THORPE  UNDERWOOD  alias  Thorpe  in  Burghshire 

465595 

A grange  of  Fountains  formed  by  removing  a small  village  ( Fountains 
Cartulary,  ed.  Lancaster,  pp.  717-23).  In  1175  the  inhabitants  were  removed  : 
(Dugdale,  Monasticon,  v,  p.  305)  ‘amotis  postmodum  accolis,  redacta  est 
in  grangiam  uberem  frugibus  et  utilem  usibus  monasterii’. 

TUMBLE,  Little  c.  190525 

LS  : 6s  PT  (1377)  7 (1379)  10.  Relief  (1352)  50%  (1354)  16%. 

Now  mainly  under  water. 

WALKINGHAM  with  Occaney  c.350620 

In  the  Census  a separate  township  with  four  families  (1911).  The 
moats  of  the  former  Manor  appear  on  the  map,  but  the  extent  in  Y.I.,  i, 
p.  22  (1250),  suggests  a small  village. 

106G  UK  1306/4068. 

WALLERTHWAITE  c.295649 

Joined  to  Markington  in  the  Census,  this  lost  hamlet  was  noticed  by 
Sheahan.  There  is  an  interesting  set  of  earthworks  east  of  the  farm  which 
are  certainly  those  of  a village  and  crofts.  I have  seen  nothing  helpful  in 
the  tax-lists  and  it  may  be  an  early  depopulation.  The  former  road  to 
Wormald  Green  ran  through  the  site  in  the  1st  ed.  O.S.  map. 

WESTWICK  355664 

DB  NV  LS  : 5s.  PT  (1379)  27  Relief  (1352)  50%  (1354)  0%. 

In  the  assessment  of  1297  there  were  villagers  taxed  here.  There 
were  three  families  in  the  township  in  the  Census  of  1911.  In  1290  an 
extent  (YI,  ii,  p.  109)  shows  12  bondmen  and  7 cottars. 


Note  to  the  Liberty  of  Ripon. 

In  two  important  articles  Mr.  T.  S.  Gowland  has  elucidated  and  mapped 
the  feudal  geography  of  the  Ripon  and  Kirkby  Malzeard  areas.  Further 
information  about  a number  of  the  above  villages  will  be  found  set  out 
there  (YAJ,  xxxii  (1934),  pp.  43-86;  xxxiii  (1938),  pp.  349-97).  The  four 
volumes  of  the  Memorials  of  Ripon  also  contain  many  references  to  the 
lost  villages  in  the  old  parish,  esp.  i,  pp.  61-2;  200;  248;  254;  276-7;  288; 
iv,  pp.  26;  41;  93. 

Note  on  monastic  Granges. 

This  area  is  thickly  peopled  with  monastic  Granges,  principally  of 
Fountains.  The  documentation  is  not  always  good  enough  to  know  whether 
(as  at  Cayton  or  Thorpe)  a village  was  destroyed  in  the  making  of  them.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hawthornthwaite  have  suggested  that  the  village  of  Herleshow, 
the  original  gift  to  the  new  monastery,  may  be  represented  by  the  earth- 
works (277675)  at  which  trial  excavations  will  be  carried  out  by  permission 
of  Commander  Vyner. 

WAPENTAKE  OF  EWCROSS. 

Average  LS  : 19s.  Poll  tax,  defective. 

There  are  no  lost  villages  in  this  Wapentake. 

WAPENTAKE  OF  MORLEY. 

Average  LS  : 13s  PT  : 60  taxpayers. 

There  are  no  lost  villages  in  this  wapentake. 
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WAPENTAKE  OF  OSGODCROSS. 

Average  LS  : 46s.  PT  : 46  taxpayers. 

HALDENBY  c.820170 

LS  : 38s.  PT  (1377)  84.  (1379)  117.  Relief  (1352)  ?%  (1354)  0%. 

This  village  was  almost  empty  until  settlement  spread  across  the 
parish  and  county  boundary  from  Luddington,  Lines. 

STAPLETON  508192 

LS  : 25s.  PT  (1379)  43.  Relief  (1352)  ?%  (1354)  8%. 

This  has  the  appearance  of  an  imparking  enclosure,  but  documentation 
is  so  far  lacking.  See  E.Y.C.,  iii,  p.  292. 

WHELDALE  450267 

DB  NV  LS  : 10s.  PT  (1379)  13.  Relief  (1352)  ?%  (1354)  50%. 

High  relief  suggests  BD?  O.S.  1st  ed.  6",  sheet  234  shows  Wheldale 
Lane  from  Castleford  to  Fryston  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

WRANGBROOK  494133 

LS  : 19s.  PT  (1379)  30  Relief  (1352)  ?%  (1354)  ?%. 

Four  farms  in  1st  ed.  6",  sheet  264.  A number  of  charters  in  the  Monk 
Bretton  Cartulary  (YAS  RS  lxvi,  pp.  102-9)  relate  to  houses  and  open  fields 
in  this  village,  1468  86.  See  also  E.Y.C.,  iii,  pp.  377-8  (c.1200). 

WAPENTAKE  OF  SKYRACK. 

Average  LS  : 34s.  PT  : 33  taxpayers. 

ADEL  c. 277403 

The  isolation  of  the  church  and  its  early  union  with  Eccup — a larger 
community — suggests  that  Adel  had  either  disappeared  or  shrunken.  It 
is  now  repopulated.  The  union  with  Eccup  makes  assessment  of  their 
separate  size  impossible. 

ALWOODLEY  c.301413 

BD  NV  LS  : 16s  (1332  : 10s)  PT  (1377)  15  (1379)  15.  Relief  (1352)  50%. 

(1354)  6%. 

This  small  hamlet  of  Harewood  was  an  empty  township  except  for  the 
Old  Hall  when  Leeds  repopulated  it.  See  YI,  iii,  p.  31  and  the  Minister’s 
Accounts  for  Harewood  manor  (PRO)  for  medieval  documentation.  The 
site  is  probably  covered  by  the  reservoir. 

BRANDON  c. 340410 

A hamlet  of  Wigton  (YI,  ii,  p.  121)  on  the  Shadwell  border. 

GAWTHORPE  c.3 10442 

This  is  one  of  the  lost  hamlets  of  Harewood  long  absorbed  in  the  Park. 
John  Jones’  History  of  Harewood  (1859),  quoting  from  BM.  Lans.  Ms  915, 
f.  133  (?  wrong  ref.)  places  the  village  between  the  Hall  and  Stanks.  The 
present  house  replaced  Gawthorpe  Hall  c.1760  and  at  that  time  Harewood 
itself  was  moved  from  its  old  site  by  the  church  to  the  junction  of  the 
Leeds-Harrogate  and  Otley-York  turnpikes.  From  a case  here  in  1554  it 
seems  that  Gawthorpe  was  enclosed  and  probably  destroyed  before  1494 
[YAS  RS,  cxiv,  p.  67-9  (1949)].  See  p.  219  supra. 

HAREWOOD  c. 314450 

For  the  removal  to  the  new  site  see  W.  A.  Eden  in  Town  Planning 
Review,  xiii  (1929),  pp.  181-4,  and  John  Jones  op.  cit.,  passim.  The  estate 
also  contains  the  lost  hamlets  of  Stockton,  Tonehouse,  Stubhouse  and 
Lofthouse  (q.v.)  although  only  the  latter  may  have  been  of  any  appreciable 
size.  Some  possible  house  sites  can  be  seen  at  Stockton  on  the  steep  hill- 
side. See  E.Y.C.,  iii,  p.  467  for  a list  of  the  hamlets  of  Harewood,  c.  11 38-50. 

LOFTHOUSE  c.324432 

Jones,  op.  cit.,  placed  the  village  just  inside  the  park  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Leeds  road  ‘just  below  the  iron  gates’.  The  name  is  now  taken  by  a 
farm  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  In  an  extent  of  1263  (YI,  i,  p.  993)  “the 
whole  township  of  Lofthouse  ought  to  find  three  boonworks  with  three 
ploughs  yearly,  the  lord  giving  food,  as  well  as  33  autumn  reapers  for  one 
day,  with  food  given  by  the  Lord’’. 
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NEWSAM,  TEMPLE  c.355320 

Enclosure  and  depopulation  were  reported  here  in  1517.  Since  Halton 
and  Colton  were  included  with  Newsam  for  all  tax  purposes,  no  estimate  of 
the  size  of  medieval  Newsam  can  be  formed,  other  than  from  manorial 
extents:  1347  (C135/85/3);  1457  (Cl 39/166/23) . At  the  latter  date  there 
were  twelve  houses  besides  the  Templars’  buildings. 

PARLINGTON  c.422360 

DB  NV  LS  : 20s.  PT  (1379)  52.  Relief  (1352)  25%  (1354)  15%. 

Y.D.  i,  p.  131  suggests  that  the  village  was  still  there  in  1352.  Tithe 
Award  map  of  No.  274  at  the  York  Diocesan  Registry  has  the  following 
field-names  east  of  the  House  : Parlington  Field  (nos.  190-1);  Croft  Field 
(No.  138);  and  Street  Field  (Nos.  40  & 48).  No  date  can  be  given  for  the 
depopulation.  The  Gascoigne  papers  would  no  doubt  elucidate  the  matter  : 
see,  e.g.,  the  open  field  detail  in  YAS  MS  404,  f.  40  (Lancaster  and  Brown’s 
notes  on  the  Parlington  MSS). 

THORPE  STAPLETON  c.350310 

DB  NV  LS  : 10s  (1332  : 8s).  PT  (1377)  36  (1379)  34.  Relief  (1353)  50% 

(1354)  50%. 

This  village  is  now  absorbed  by  the  expansion  of  Leeds.  In  1911  there 
were  only  20  inhabitants  in  the  township,  just  over  half  the  number  of 
adults  in  1377. 

WOTHERSOME  c.404425 

DB  NV  LS  : 13s  (1332  : 8s).  PT  (1377)  illegible  (1379)  2.  Relief  (1352) 

54%;  (1354)  26%. 

The  tax  data  suggest  the  Black  Death  destruction  of  a small  hamlet. 
The  township  has  an  area  of  653a.  There  are  curious  earthworks  on  the 
north  of  the  Thorner-Bramham  road. 

WAPENTAKE  OF  STAINCLIFF. 

Average  LS  : 21s  PT  : 63  taxpayers. 

BATTERSBY  alias  Battrix  or  Beatrix  Farm.  665514 

“An  extinct  place  two  miles  west  of  Newton-in-Bowland”  ; Skaife, 

p.  491. 

HAMERTON  720537 

DB  NV  LS  : 12s  (1332  : 9s).  PT  (1377)  33  (1379)  36.  Relief  (1352)  8%; 

(1354)  0%. 

One  farm  in  1821  Census.  See  also  Y.I.,  i,  p.  48. 

SKIBEDEN  016526 

DB  NV  LS  : 8s  (1332  : 7s)  PT  (1377)  20  (1379)  20.  Relief  (1352)  0% 

(1354)  12%. 

This  village  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  nearby  Skipton.  See  Cal.  I. 
P.M.  xi,  p.  166,  for  rents  of  bondmen  here.  The  1st  ed.  6"  has  High  and 
Low  Skibedon  farms. 

WAPENTAKE  OF  STAINCROSS. 

CITEVET  c. 345155 

DB  NV  LS  : 8s  PT  (1377)  17  (1379)  15.  Relief  (1352)  50%  (1354)  25%. 

Depopulation  was  reported  here  in  1517.  In  the  Tithe  Award  map 
(York,  Diocesan  Registry,  No.  135)  Chapel  Close  appears  west  of  the  House 
and  south-west  from  the  pool.  In  1243  (Y.I.,  p.  2)  we  have  the  ‘township’ 
of  Chevet. 

WHARNCLIFFE  alias  Stanfield  or  Whitley.  c. 305957 

This  village,  which  does  not  appear  in  any  tax  list,  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Auckland.  The  tradition,  places  the  site  ‘upon  a 
great  moor  between  Sheffield  and  Penistone’  (John  Holland’s  Tour  of  the 
Don  (1837)  where  all  the  classic  emparking  enclosure  details  are  given). 
The  culprit  is  usually  said  to  have  been  Sir  Thomas  Wortley  (d.  1514). 
The  ballad  of  the  Dragon  of  Wortley  devouring  children  appears  in  Percy’s 
Peliques,  and  the  Handbook  to  the  British  Association’s  Sheffield  meeting 
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(1879)  dates  the  depopulation  c.1510.  Hunter  ( South  Yorkshire,  ii,  p.  330) 
put  the  site  ‘on  the  top  of  Wharncliffe  Moor  near  the  pond.  Remains  of 
a building  near  the  road  from  Haystack  Coppice  to  the  Lodge  are  said  to 
have  been  Whitley  church.  Some  unevennesses  in  the  ground  nearby  . . . 
are  said  to  indicate  where  the  town  of  Whitley  stood’. 

WAPENTAKE  OF  STRAFFORTH  with 
THE  LIBERTY  OF  TICKHILL. 

Average  LS  : 34s  PT  : 133. 

BILHAM  485065 

DB  LS  : 16s.  PT  15  Relief  (1352)  50%  (1354)  12%. 

This  village  was  also  separately  assessed  in  1297  with  two  proprietors 
wealthy  enough  to  pay.  It  can  never  have  been  very  large. 

FRICKLEY  468079 

DB  NV  LS  : 23s.  PT  28.  Relief  (1352)  33%;  (1354)  13%. 

The  isolated  church  near  the  Hall  immediately  suggests  a movement 
of  population,  and  Frickley  is  now  linked  to  Clayton  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  There  were  5 wealthy  proprietors  in  1297  paying  tax.  The 
Parliamentary  Survey  of  1650  wrote  : ‘there  are  inconsiderable  numbers 
in  this  parish’  (Hunter,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  150).  A rental  of  1426  has  been 
preserved  at  the  Public  Record  Office  (SC  12/22/41).  It  shows  that  there 
were  then  houses  lying  along  ‘the  king’s  highway  from  Pontefract  to  Rother- 
ham’; ‘the  road  from  Wakefield  towards  Doncaster’  had  also  houses  on  it. 
Strips  of  arable  lay  in  the  three  open  Fields  : Mill,  Clough  and  Kirk  Fields. 
This  is  the  arable  farming  community  described  in  Y.I.,  i,  p.  8 (1246). 

Airphoto:  CPE  UK  1880/3085  (faint). 

HANGTHWAITE  or  LANGTHWAITE  c.554069 

DB  NV  LS  : 31s.  PT  (1379)  25.  Relief  (1352)  50%  (1354)  16%. 

In  1279  seven  proprietors  were  assessed  here.  Although  the  1st  ed. 

6"  map  had  ‘Langthwaite’  as  the  township  name,  the  lane  leading  towards 
Castle  Hills  and  ‘moats’  is  ‘Hangthwaite  Lane’.  There  are  422  acres  in  the 
township.  The  village  site  seems  to  lie  near  the  moats,  but  the  railway 
bisects  the  site  and  partly  obscures  it.  But  see  Hunter,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  490. 
There  is  an  extent  of  the  manor  in  Y.I.,  iii,  p.  84  (1298),  when  about  one 
third  of  the  present  acreage  was  demesne  arable. 

SCAWSBY  539051 

DB  NV  LS  : 19s  (1332  : 16s)  PT  31.  Relief  (1352)  ?%  (1354)  45%. 

There  was  a windmill  here  in  1304  (Y.I.,  iv,  p.  62). 

SKINTHORPE  c.344036 

‘The  site  of  the  lost  village  has  been  well  ascertained  to  have  been  in 
some  closes  between  Cusworth  and  Newton  where  are  still  certain  uneven- 
nesses of  the  surface  indicative  of  buildings’  : Hunter,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  490. 
No  mention  in  tax  lists  after  the  feudal  survey  of  1285.  (Skaife,  pp.  5 and  8). 

Air  photo  : CPE  UK  1880/3098  & 5098. 

STANCIL  607960 

DB  NV  LS  : 13s  PT  74.  Relief  (1352)  52%  (1354)  0%. 

Air  photo  : CPE  UK  1880/6019  (faint). 

STOTFIELD  472062 

DB  NV  LS  : 6s  (1332  : 4s)  PT  3.  Relief  (1352)  ?%  (1354)  50%. 

One  farm  in  the  Census  of  1911.  Its  tax  data  suggests  a settlement 
already  small  before  the  Plague  being  destroyed  by  it. 

STUBBS  496112 

DB  NV  LS  : 13s  PT  29.  Relief  (1352)  52%  (1354)  0%. 

Five  families  in  the  Census  of  1911. 

TILTS  572095 

A separate  township  on  the  1st  ed.  6"  map  with  221  acres  in  it.  “Chapel 
Field”  lay  by  the  moats. 
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WILDTHORPE  c.510010 

The  name  appears  on  the  6"  O.S.  map  as  Wildthorpe  Field  and  Wild- 
thorpe  Cliff,  south  of  Melton.  Hunter,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  370  gives  the  story  of 
a village  blown  away  from  here!  In  Fasti  Parochiales  (YAS  RS,  cvii,  p.  12) 
it  is  suggested  that  the  church  was  moved  to  Melton  early  in  the  twelfth 
century. 


LIST  B. 

REJECTS  AND  DOUBTFUL  CASES. 

The  list  includes  all  cases  which  at  one  time  or  another  were  under 
consideration  for  inclusion  in  the  main  List.  In  some  cases  (marked  §)  I 
could  not  convince  myself  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  for  a village 
having  existed;  in  other  cases  I felt  I could  not  counter  the  argument  that 
these  are  shrunken  rather  than  lost  places. 

ARTHINGTON  §APPLETON,  NUN  §BECCA  in  Barwick  in  Elmet 
COPGROVE  §HILLAM  in  Barwick  in  Elmet  §INGMANTHORPE 
INGERTHORPE*  LUND  by  Brayton  NIDD  (but  see  Sheahan,  p.  223) 
OSSENDIKE  by  Ryther  PLOMPTON  (but  see  air  photo  : 106G  UK 
1298/4007)  ROWLE  by  Kellington  §SANDWATH  by  Bilbrough  §SMAWS 
by  Tadcaster  §STURTON  (Grange)  §WIDDINGTON  by  Nun  Monkton. 


* Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawthornthwaite  have  taken  me  to  see  this  site,  which 
is  quite  extensive. 


PLATE  I. 


North  wall,  on  left,  with  plaster,  and  East  wall.  Floor  in  foreground. 
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A ROMAN  AND  SAXON  SITE 
AT  CATTERICK. 

By  E.  J.  W.  Hildyard,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

In  June  1939  workmen  digging  foundation  trenches  for  a 
new  ammunition  store  in  the  R.A.F.  Station  at  Catterick  dis- 
covered the  walls  of  a building  and  a skeleton  with  which  was 
associated  a large  Anglian  cruciform  brooch.  Those  in  authority 
promptly  communicated  with  the  British  Museum  and,  through 
the  latter,  with  the  officials  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  Committee 
of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  who  were  given  every 
facility  to  examine  the  site. 

After  several  visits  by  the  Secretary  (Mrs.  D.  J.  Chitty, 
F.S.A.)  and  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Kirk  Horsell)  it  became  clear 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  manage  an  examination  of  the 
site  owing,  in  part,  to  the  urgent  need  for  investigating  A.R.P. 
work  going  on  elsewhere.  The  writer  therefore  took  charge  on 
July  30th,  and  endeavoured  to  excavate  as  much  of  the  site  as 
possible  before  the  erection  of  a new  Store.  To  do  this  he  had 
to  rely  entirely  on  voluntary  labour  and  carry  through  the  work 
in  some  haste  and  by  daily  visits  from  a base  40  miles  distant. 
On  behalf  of  the  R.A.C.  the  writer  would  like  to  thank  the 
Commanding  Officer,  Group  Capt.  G.  L.  Carter,  and  other  members 
of  the  station  for  their  hospitality  and  co-operation,  and  the 
official  contractors  who  gave  him  most  useful  information  as  to 
the  previous  work  in  the  area.  He  must  also  express  his  thanks 
for  the  valuable  assistance  of  Miss  Gwen  Boston,  Mr.  Kirk  Horsell, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Gill,  Mr.  D.  Gilyard  Beer,  members  of  the  R.A.C.  and 
of  Mr.  R.  Nixon  and  the  late  Mr.  R.  Burdon,  two  of  his  father’s 
retainers,  who  did  the  brunt  of  the  digging. 

The  First  Discoveries  (Casual  Finds). 

The  site,  50  yards  behind  the  aeroplane  hangars,  lies  to  the 
East  of  the  Great  North  Road  and  some  500  yards  East  of  the 
farm  of  Bainesse  where  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered 
over  a number  of  years. 

The  foundation  trenches  for  the  modern  building  picked  up 
the  North,  West  and  East  walls  of  the  building  and  the  N.E. 
angle,  and  it  was  inside  the  latter  that  the  skeleton  with  the 
gilt  cruciform  brooch  was  discovered.  Wallplaster  still  remained 
on  the  walls  and  a black  occupation  layer,  containing  Roman 
pottery,  overlay  a spread  of  mortar  suggesting  the  existence  of  a 
floor  which  had  been  broken  through  by  the  burial. 

The  second  skeleton,  provided  with  two  sets  of  buckles,  was 
found  lying  along  the  ruins  of  the  North  wall.  In  neither  case 
did  any  of  the  excavators  see  the  skeletons  in  position,  but  a 
skull  was  found  during  the  later  examination  south  of  the 
southern  modern  foundation  trench,  indicating  that  a third  skeleton 
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had  lain  in  the  central  area  with  the  feet  towards  the  north,  and 
two  more  bodies  were  reported  from  earlier  excavations  for  cables 
to  the  south.  The  orientation  appears  to  have  been  quite  hap- 
hazard. 

The  writer  was  informed  that  a great  deal  of  soil  had  recently 
been  dumped  upon  the  site  bringing  it  level  with  the  surrounding 
area,  the  tops  of  the  walls  and  the  skeletons  must,  therefore, 
originally  have  been  within  a few  inches  of  the  surface. 

The  Systematic  Excavations. 

The  building  proved  to  be  the  northernmost  and  end  chamber 
of  a range  of  rooms  running  north  and  south.1  The  whole  of 
this  room  was  cleared,  the  dimensions  of  a second  room  to  the 
South  secured,  and  the  existence  of  a third  ascertained.  The 
outside  of  the  walls  were  examined  at  two  points  and  from  this 
and  the  known  existence  of  a network  of  cables  it  can  be  said 
that  the  building  did  not  extend  on  the  North,  East  or  West. 

Externally  the  building  was  20  ft.  wide  and  more  than  40  ft. 
long.  The  internal  angles  were  not  right  angles.  The  East  wall 
appeared  to  change  direction  slightly,  whether  this  irregularity 
was  due  to  a change  of  plan  in  the  building  could  not  be  ascertained 
in  the  time  available. 

The  first  room  measured  14  ft.  by  15  ft.  internally,  15  ft. 
being  the  measurement  along  the  inside  of  the  short  wall  of  the 
entire  building.  The  three  outside  walls  were  of  an  average  thick- 
ness of  2 ft.  6 ins.,  the  south  partition  wall  of  1 ft.  6 ins. 

The  walls,  which  were  laid  on  footings  consisting  of  one  row 
of  large  water  worn  cobbles  set  in  the  gravel  subsoil,  stood  up  to 
five  courses  high  and  were  composed  of  roughly  squared  blocks 
and  occasional  large  cobbles,  none  of  uniform  size.  In  the  bottom 
two  courses  stones  from  1 ft.  5 ins.  to  1 ft.  10  ins.  in  length 
and  6 ins.  or  more  in  thickness  predominated.  Mortar  had  been 
used  liberally.  One  particularly  heavy  stone  was  observed  (Plate  I) 
in  the  North-east  corner.  A considerable  quantity  of  plaster 
remained  on  the  North,  West  and  South  walls.  It  had  no  trace  of 
colouring,  was  coarse  in  quality  and  was  decorated  with  roughly 
incised  lines.  The  East  wall  alone  had  an  irregular  offset  1 to  3 ins. 
in  width  along  the  bottom  course  and  this  appeared  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  East  wall  of  the  second  room.  In  two  places  the 
wall  had  been  repaired  with  rough  stones  set  on  end,  slightly 
diagonally  (Plate  II)  and  was  out  of  true,  leaning  outwards.  As 
the  subsoil  beneath  this  part  of  the  building  was  more  sandy 
than  in  other  places  it  is  conceivable  that  the  present  wall 
replaced  an  earlier  one  which  had  collapsed.  In  the  South  wall 
was  a doorway  2 ft.  10  ins.  wide  with  spaces  in  the  masonry  for 
wooden  door  jambs,  one  large  flat  stone  formed  a doorstep  (Plate 
mi.  This  led  into  the  second  room  which  was  not  excavated 
but  the  four  internal  angles  were  ascertained.  This  was  an  ir- 
regular quadrilateral,  the  West  wall  (9  ft.  8 ins.)  being  3 ins. 

1 The  plan  was  a casualty  of  the  war  but  as  the  building  was  so  simple 
in  outline  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  attempt  to  re-draw  it. 


PLATE  II. 


East  wall,  showing  offset  and  “repairs”. 


PLATE  III. 


Doorway  in  South  wall,  showing  doorstep  and  slots  for  wooden 

door  jambe. 
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shorter  than  the  East  wall  (9  ft.  11  ins.).  The  North-West  and 
North-East  internal  angles  of  a third  room  were  also  found.  The 
partition  wall  was  1 ft.  7 ins.  thick.  The  foundation  trenches  and 
subsequent  excavations  had  destroyed  the  stratification  in  the  first 
room  except  for  a triangle  in  the  centre  and  a strip  against  the 
South  wall.  Below  the  humus  came  a layer  of  stones  evidently 
fallen  from  the  surrounding  walls  with  which  were  mixed  many 
animal  bones;  below  this  was  an  occupation  layer  of  dark  earth 
3 to  6 ins.  thick  almost  barren  of  pottery,  but  it  produced  a few 
animal  bones,  various  iron  objects  and  two  lumps  of  lead. 

The  floor  of  the  room  was  badly  damaged  : in  places  it  had 
disappeared  and  a thin  layer  of  burnt  ash,  white  and  red,  took  its 
place.  It  was  difficult  to  identify  near  the  North  and  West  walls 
although  a scatter  of  cement  and  gravel  may  represent  it  at 
2 ft.  6 ins.  from  the  present  surface.  In  the  centre  and  better 
preserved  parts  it  consisted  of  cement  laid  on  small,  flat  unworn 
flags.  It  seemed  to  have  undergone  repairs,  perhaps  of  a rough 
character.  Beneath  was  the  gravel  subsoil  but  there  were  traces 
of  an  earlier  brown  cement  floor  which  adhered  to  the  walls  in 
places.  On  the  upper  floor  was  found  a 4th  Century  3rd  brass 
which  Mr.  W.  V.  Wade,  F.S.A.,  states  is  either  Valentinian  I 
(364-375)  or  Valentinian  II  (375-392)  probably  the  former.  In 
either  case  the  reverse  type  is  Gloria  Romanorum  (Emperor 
standing  right  with  head  turned  backwards,  right  hand  on  head 
of  kneeling  captive,  in  left  hand  a labarum). 

The  pottery  from  the  occupation  level,  though  not  very 
distinctive  in  character,  appears  to  fall  mostly  within  the  first 
half  of  the  4th  century.1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  Chitty 
states  that  the  pottery  was  not,  apparently,  of  East  Yorkshire 
origin  but  has  close  affinities  with  West  Yorkshire  sites  such  as 
Aldborough  and  Well,  as  might  be  expected. 

Conclusions. 

From  so  brief  and  limited  an  excavation  no  very  precise 
deductions  can  be  drawn  concerning  the  general  character  and 
use  of  the  building.  If  it  was  part  of  a villa  it  cannot  have  been 
the  block  of  principal  living  rooms  as  there  was  no  provision  for 
heating  either  by  hypocaust  or  fire,  while  the  floor  was  primitive 
and  there  was  no  ornamental  wall  plaster,  unless,  indeed,  it  was 
a very  rough  farm  house.  It  is,  however,  more  likely  to  have 
been  a block  of  secondary  buildings,  slaves’  quarters,  or  possibly, 
in  view  of  the  metal  objects  found,  workshops  attached  to  a large 
villa.  One  such  is  believed  to  exist  nearly  opposite  this  site  on  the 
West  side  of  the  Great  North  Road  at  Bainesse  Farm.  The  presence 
of  burnt  ash  and  the  pieces  of  lead,  possibly  melted  from  the  roof, 
faintly  suggest  that  the  building  was  eventually  burnt. 

As  to  the  date  of  occupation,  apart  from  a few  scraps  of 
Samian  there  is  no  pottery  that  can  be  earlier  than  the  end  of 

1 This  and  the  Saxon  objects  will,  it  is  hoped,  later  be  published  in 
full  by  Mrs.  Chitty. 
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the  3rd  century  and  the  great  bulk  of  it  undoubtably  falls  within 
the  first  half  of  the  4th.  The  general  style  of  the  masonry  and 
wall  plaster  accords  well  with  this  dating.  In  this  the  little  building 
tells  the  same  story  that  recent  work  on  the  Yorkshire  Villas 
has  made  familiar.  Like  them  it  also  seems  likely  to  have 
survived  the  Magni  Incursiones  of  367.  The  com,  one  rim  of 
definitely  Huntcliff  ware  and  several  other  calcite  gritted  sherds 
and  the  crudely  repaired  floor  and  East  wall  all  suggest  continued 
occupation  into  the  late  4th  century  and  possibly  after.  The 
only  remarkable  feature  is,  of  course,  the  presence  of  Saxon  inter- 
ments within  the  building.  The  association  of  Saxon  burials  with 
Roman  buildings  is  so  unusual  that,  writing  in  1937,  J.  N.  L. 
Myres  said,  “There  is  hardly  a case  in  England  in  which  a Saxon 
object  of  early  date  has  been  found  in  a Roman  villa,  nor  are 
there  even  any  known  examples  of  the  use  of  a ruined  villa  as  a 
Teutonic  burial  ground  of  which  the  occasional  instances  in  Gaul 
seem  to  indicate  a sort  of  inverted  continuity  of  occupation,  a 
suggestion  at  least  that  a Frankish  village  was  somewhere  close 
at  hand”.1  Since  then,  however,  I have  noted  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  this  association.  Adjacent  to  the  Romano-Celtic  Temple 
at  Frilford,  Berks.,  a Vllth  Century  Saxon  burial  was  found  in  a 
disused  Iron  Age  pit2  and  quite  recently  at  the  Roman  villa  near 
Denton,  Notts.,  “two  bodies  had  been  buried  in  the  abandoned 
house,  one  associated  with  a piece  of  early  Vlth  century  Anglian 
pottery.”3  More  familiar  is  the  case  of  the  Stancil  villa,  excavated 
by  our  President  in  1939,  where  parts  of  thirty  or  more  skeletons 
were  found  in  different  parts  of  the  building.4  Of  these,  however, 
Dr.  Whiting  wrote  “No  dateable  objects  were  certainly  connected 
with  the  skeletons.  The  only  conclusion  to  which  we  definitely 
came  was  that  the  skeletons  were  not  connected  with  the  build- 
ings”, and5  Mr.  Smedley  has  informed  me  that  the  skeletons  were 
scarcely  ever  in  actual  contact  with  the  building,  being  divided 
from  the  masonry  by  a thick  occupation  layer. 

As  the  skeletons  had  all  been  removed  at  Catterick  apart 
from  the  skull,  before  my  visit,  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the 
condition  of  the  building  at  the  time  of  the  interment  but  such 
evidence  as  exists,  especially  the  skeleton  lying  on  the  North 
wall,  suggests  that  it  was  already  ruined  at  that  date.  This  notion 
also  receives  support  from  the  brooch  which  must  be  a late  example. 

But  if  we  must  rule  out  actual  continuity  of  occupation  it 
is  more  than  unlikely  that  the  presence  of  the  Saxons  in  the 
building  is  purely  fortuitous.  It  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere6 
that  the  Catterick  district,  from  literary  evidence,  appears  to 
have  been  important  strategically  at  the  period  of  the  Saxon 

1 Collingwood  and  Myres.  "Roman  Britain  and  the  English  Settle- 
ments", 2nd  Edition,  pp.  440-441. 

2 J.R.S.  Vol.  XXIX,  1939,  p.  222. 

3 J.R.S.  Vol.  XL,  1950,  p.  100. 

4 Y.A.J.,  Part  139,  p.  266. 

5 ibid.,  p.  267. 

6 Y.A.J.,  Part  147,  p.  103. 
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conquest.  This  again  is  supported  by  the  two  fine  fibulae,  of 
similar  type  to  this  one,  found  at  the  Roman  site  at  Catterick 
Bridge.  This  little  building  must  have  been  in  some  manner  a 
meeting  place  of  the  two  cultures  and,  to  adapt  Mr.  Myres’  words, 
' 'suggests  at  least  that  a Saxon  (or  Anglian)  village  was  some- 
where very  close  at  hand”,  the  successor  of  the  villa  or  villas 
represented  by  this  building  and  the  finds  at  Bainesse. 
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TWO  FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  EFFIGIES 
IN  SELBY  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

By  Miss  A.  W.  Richardson. 

In  the  handbook1  entitled  “Selby  Abbey  Church  originally 
the  Church  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Selby”  we  read  : 
“The  two  effigies  on  the  raised  bench  table  in  the  western  bays 
of  the  nave  were,  earlier,  in  the  north  aisle.  The  knight,  on  the 
south  side,  is  a Hamerton.  The  lady  on  the  north  side  has  been 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Barwell  Turner  to  be  the  effigy  of  the  wife  of 
Sir  John  Ousefleet,  one  Loretta  de  Furnival,  who  died  in  1331”. 

As  I could  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  “the  knight 
is  a Hamerton”,  and  believing  the  charges  on  his  shield  to  represent 
picks  or  pickaxes  rather  than  “hammers  for  Hamerton”,  I was 
asked  by  the  writer  of  the  handbook  to  try  to  identify  the  persons 
represented  by  the  two  effigies  in  question. 

The  ‘knight’,  who  is  cross-legged,  wears  a suit  of  chain- 
mail  of  the  early  fourteenth  century  together  with  a surcoat.  His 
hands  are  placed  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  and  on  his  left  arm  he 
carries  a shield  which  bears  these  arms  . . a bend  between  six 
pickaxes,  (3  and  3)  . . . 

Effigies  carved  in  similar  fashion  are  those  (according  to 
Foster)  of  Sir  William  de  Ryther  (1308)  in  Ryther  Church,  York- 
shire, and  of  Sir  Robert  de  Maulay  (temp.  Ed.  II),  formerly  in 
York  Minster.2 

The  attire  worn  by  the  ‘lady’  is  also  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  style.  She  wears  a couvre-chef  and  gorget 
with  a long-flowing  robe  (probably  a simple  type  of  the  super- 
cote  hardi),  open  at  the  sides  down  to  the  waist,  over  an  under- 
dress (or  cote-hardi),  the  latter  having  close-fitting  sleeves  trimmed 
with  small  buttons  from  wrist  to  elbow.  As  an  eighteenth-century 
writer3  noted,  the  placing  of  the  shields  under  her  hands  and  at 
each  side  of  the  canopy  above  her  head  is  indicative  of  the  French 
style  introduced  into  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II  and 
his  queen,  Isabella  of  France.  (The  effigies  (in  brass)4  of  Margaret, 
Lady  de  Camoys  (1310),  Trotton  Church,  Sussex,  and  of  Joan, 
Lady  de  Cobham  (1320),  Cobham  Church,  Kent,  are  very  similar 
in  style  and  are  said  to  be  typical  of  the  gorget  and  couvre-chef 
period  of  1300-1350]. 

The  shield  under  the  lady’s  right  hand  bears  the  de  Usflet 
charges  (on  a fess  three  fleurs-de-lys)  whilst  that  under  her  left 
hand  and  the  one  at  the  right  of  the  canopy  above  her  head  bear 

1 p.  13,  “ Selby  Abbey  Church,  etc."  by  A.  Hutchinson,  Esq.  (Bellerby, 
Selby,  1948). 

2 Foster  : Some  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms  (1902),  pp.  169  and  139. 

3 Gough  : Sepulchral  Monuments  (1796),  Vol.  I,  part  ii,  p.  177. 

4 Mrs.  Charles  Ashdown:  British  Costume  during  19  centuries,  (1938) 
pp.  79  and  80;  figs.  98  and  99. 


Hugh  de  Pick  worth,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for 
Yorkshire,  1314  and  1315/16.  (Alive  in  1338). 
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Margery,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Pickworth  and 
daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Usflete  and  Lora  de 
Furnival.  (Alive  in  1338) 
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de  Furnival  charges  (a  bend  between  6 martlets).1  The  fourth 
shield  (the  one  at  the  left  side  of  the  canopy)  bears  'on  a field  . . 
a chief  . . it  may  represent  the  ‘family'  arms  of  her  maternal 
grandmother,  whose  name  I have  been  unable  to  trace. 

On  page  81  of  her  book  “British  Costume"  Mrs.  Ashdown 
states  : “The  rule  generally  followed  (although  it  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  hard  and  fast,  in  consequence  of  a few  exceptions 
occurring)  is  for  the  lady  to  have  her  own  family  arms  represented 
upon  her  robe,  kirtle  or  super-cote-hardi,  and  those  of  her  husband 
upon  her  mantle." 

Now  the  ‘lady’  in  Selby  Abbey  Church  has  no  mantle  but 
on  her  robe  she  bears  charges  similar  to  those  borne  on  the  knight’s 
shield  (namely,  ‘a  bend  between  six  pickaxes’)  although  these  are 
now  so  worn  down  as  to  be  almost  unnoticeable.  This  may  be 
one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  and  the  arms  on  her 
robe  those  of  her  husband,  who  is  apparently  represented  by  the 
effigy  of  the  knight. 

In  1584  when  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald,2  visited 
Selby  he  noted  “In  the  Church  of  Selby  Abbey"  among  other 
‘escocheons’  one  which  he  described  as  “Gules,  a bend  between 
6 pickaxes  argent". 

Again,  in  the  17th  century,  Roger  Dodsworth3  recorded 

“ at  Selby,  in  the  “Windows  of  the  Body  of  the  Church  on 

the  South  side"  the  following  shields  : — (p.  229)  and  (p.  236)  “In 
the  body  of  the  Church" 

(gules,  a bend  (one  of  the  Furnival  (de  Usflet,  Argent, 

between  six  pick-  shields)  on  a fess  azure  3 

axes  argent) . fleurs-de-lis  or) 


(Dodsworth  also  made  sketches  of  the  two  effigies  but  the 
left  side  of  the  lady’s  figure  was  evidently  out  of  sight  when  he 
made  his  drawing). 

1 martlet — a legless  and  beakless  bird  and  not  mar  tel,  a hammer. 
(Heraldic).  (Nobility,  Parliamentary  and  Arundel  Rolls  give  arms  of  Gerard 
de  Furnival  of  Munden  as  ‘Argent,  a bend  between  six  martlets  gules’  but 
the  Glover  Roll  gives  the  field  tricked  ‘or’.  (Foster  : p.  52). 

2 Glover  : Visitation  of  Yorkshire  (ed.  Foster,  1875),  pp.  423/4. 

3 Dodsworth  : Arms  and  Monuments  in  the  Churches  in  the  W.R.  of 
Yorks.  (Copy  of  Dodsworth’s  Ms.  in  Y.A.S.  library  : pp.  229-236). 
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In  the  18th  century  Dr.  John  Burton1  wrote  : — “On  the 
right  hand  going  out  of  the  choir,  into  the  west-end,  under  the 
arch  between  the  middle  south  isle,  lie  two  effigies;  the  one  re- 
presenting a man  in  armour,  cross-legged,  on  whose  breast  is  a 
shield,  with  arms,  viz.  a bend  between  6 hammers.  The  other 
represents  a woman  holding  two  escocheons;  in  the  right  is  these 
arms,  viz.  on  a fess  3 fleur  de  lis,  perhaps  the  same  as  are  in  the 
fifth2  window  in  the  upper  row,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
or  choir.  On  that  in  her  left  hand,  is  a bend  between  6 martlets; 
quer.  Tempest’s  arms.  On  the  right  side  of  her  head  is  the  same 
arms  as  the  last.  On  the  left  of  her  head  is  an  escutchon,  and  a 
field  and  a chief.  Quer.  whether  she  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Wm.  de  Fortibus,  who  bore  arg.  a chief  gules”. 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Burton,  himself,  was  doubtful  as  to  whose 
arms  were  here  represented.  He  describes  the  charges  on  the 
knight’s  shield  as  ‘hammers’  instead  of  pickaxes,  then  he  queries 
the  possibility  of  the  ‘bend  between  the  6 martlets’  representing 
Tempest  and  the  ‘field  and  a chief’  representing  de  Fortibus  but 
he  does  not  state  what  families  he  considers  to  be  actually  repre- 
sented by  these  arms. 

Some  years  later  Gough  wrote  his  “Sepulchral  Monuments” 
and  although  the  statement  he  makes  therein  concerning  these 
two  effigies  differs  little  from  that  of  Dr.  Burton  he  does  describe 
the  charges  on  the  knight’s  shield  and  on  the  lady’s  ‘mantle’  as 
pickaxes.  Under  the  headings  “Selby  Abbey”  and  “XIV  Century” 
Gough  writes  : “Under  a North  arch  a knight  cross-legged  in  a 
close  round  helmet  : double  cushion  under  head,  lion  at  feet  : on 
his  shield  a bend  between  six  pickaxes,  or,  as  Dr.  Burton  calls 
them,  hammers. 

At  his  feet,  under  a flowered  pediment  trefoil  arch,  a lady 
in  flowing  head  dress,  on  her  mantle3  the  pickaxes  : her  hands 
hold  two  pendant  shields  (the  only  instance  I recollect  in  England, 
though  frequent  in  France),  on  that  in  the  left  hand  a bend 
between  six  martlets,  Q.  Tempest.  On  that  in  the  right  three 
fleurs  de  lis  in  chief,4  or,  as  Dr.  Burton,  on  a fess  between5  three 
fleurs  de  lis,  both  which  coats  are  repeated  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  pediment,  but  that  in  the  left  side  Dr.  Burton  calls  a field 
and  a chief,  and  queries  if  she  belonged  to  the  family  of  William 
de  Fortibus,  who  bore  O.  a chief  G.” 

On  page  113  of  his  “History  of  Selby”  James  Mountain, 
writing  of  the  effigies,  mentions  no  shields  of  arms  but  gives  us 
a vivid  impression  of  the  scanty  regard  meted  out  to  such  monu- 
ments as  these  in  his  day,  for,  says  he  ; — “In  the  west  part  of 

1 Burton  : Mon.  Ebor.  (1758),  p.  410. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  408.  Fifth  upper  window,  west  to  east,  north  side  of  choir — 
4th  shield — Arg.  on  a fess  azure,  3 fleurs  de  lis  or.  James  Mountain  ( History 
of  Selby,  p.  9)  noted  this  glass  in  the  same  position  in  1800;  unfortunately 
it  has  since  disappeared. 

3 The  lady  has  no  mantle  or  cloak. 

4 & 5 The  arms  on  the  shield  in  the  right  hand  are  “on  a fess,  three 
fleurs  de  lis’’. 
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the  Church  . . . lies  the  image  of  Knight  Templar;  and  at  his 
feet,  almost  sunk  into  the  earth,  is  another  of  a lady”. 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  time  two  diverse  references  to 
these  effigies  are  made  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Morrell  in  his  "History  of 
Selby”.1  On  page  66  he  writes  : "The  body  of  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  crusaders,  Richard  Tempest,  sleeps  in  Selby  church2  and 
the  cross-legged  effigy  of  a knight,  together  with  that  of  his  wife, 
which  is  yet  seen  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  Dansey,  in  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  tells  us  that 
about  the  year  1192  he  took  upon  himself  the  vow  of  a pilgrimage 
to  Palestine,  but  of  the  exact  place  of  his  death  we  are  ignorant”. 
In  his  description  of  the  same  two  effigies  (on  pages  231  and  232) 
Morrell  closely  follows  that  of  Gough  with  a "q.y.  Hamerton” 
regarding  the  charges  on  the  knight’s  shield  and  with  a description 
of  the  arms  of  Tempest  of  Broughton  in  Craven  when  discussing 
one  of  the  lady’s  shields;  but,  like  Burton  and  Gough,  he  does 
not  express  an  opinion  as  to  whom  the  effigies  represent. 


Tempest.  Argent, 
a bend  between 
6 martlets,  (3  and 
3)  sable. 


In  his  "Notes  on  Yorkshire  Churches”  under  date  Feb. 
25th,  18673  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  describes  one  effigy  at  Selby  as 
"an  old  recumbent  figure  of  a knight  in  armour  bearing  a shield 
charged  with  a bend  between  six  hatchets”  and  the  other  as 
bearing  "two  shields,  one  charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lis,  the 
other  with  a bend  between  six  martlets”  but  makes  no  statement 
regarding  their  identity. 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  we  find  the  queries  of  Dr.  Burton  and  of  Mr.  Morrell 
quoted  as  facts. 

In  his  "Architectural  History  of  Selby  Abbey”4  Mr.  Hodges 
states  that  the  bend  between  the  six  hammers  is  Tor  Hamerton’, 
names  the  de  Usflet  arms  correctly  and  then  states  that  the  'bend 
between  six  martlets’  is  Tempest. 

1 W.  W.  Morrell  : The  History  and  A ntiquities  of  Selby  (Bellerby,  Selby, 
1867). 

2 Morrell  gives  no  authority  for  this  statement. 

3 Y.A.J.,  vol.  xii  (1893),  p.  326. 

4 Hodges  : Architectural  History  of  Selby  Abbey  (in  introduction  to 
Vol.  II,  Selby  Coucher  Book  (Vol.  XIII,  Y.A.S.  Rec.  Ser.). 
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Mr.  Mills  Stephenson,  'assisting’  Mr.  J.  W.  Clay  to  edit 
Dodsworth’s  "Church  Notes",  agrees  with  Mr.  Hodges. 

The  late  Mr.  William  M.  I’Anson,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Medieval  Military  Effigies  in  Yorkshire"  published  in  the  York- 
shire Archaeological  Journal  for  19271,  considers  the  knight’s 
effigy  (which  had  by  that  time  been  moved  to  its  present  position 
in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church)  to  be  of  the 
period  'about  1325’,  refers  to  it  as  unidentified  and  to  the  armorial 
device  on  the  shield  as  "a  bend  between  six  martels,  3 in  chief 
and  as  many  in  base".  In  a footnote  the  editor  states  : — "Mr. 
I’Anson  had  written  on  his  drawing  of  this  effigy,  "Sir  Stephen 
de  Hamerton,  ob.  1325"  : but  he  had  afterwards  crossed  the 
name  out  in  pencil  and  marked  it  with  a " ? ".’’ 

In  May,  1925,  when  members  of  the  Thoresby  Society 
visited  Selby,  Mr.  Barweli  Turner  discussed  the  heraldry  of  some 
of  the  ancient  monuments  and  "gave  special  attention  to  a 
fine  effigy  of  a female  figure  which  occupies  a place  under  one 
of  the  arches  of  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave.  The  identity  of 
this  figure  has  hitherto  been  unknown,  but  Mr.  Barweli  Turner 
identified  the  shields  of  arms  which  decorate  it,  and  gave  a great 
deal  of  genealogical  data  which  seem  to  point  to  the  figure  repre- 
senting one  Loretta  de  Furnival,  who  married  Sir  John  Ousefleet,2 
and  died  in  1331". 3 (Did  Mr.  Barweli  Turner  fail  to  notice  the 
heraldic  charges  on  the  lady’s  robe,  for  it  seems  that  he  did  not 
connect  her  effigy  in  any  way  with  that  of  the  knight  ?) 

According  to  Clutterbuck’s  "History  of  Hertfordshire"  by 
an  inquisition  taken  in  the  30th  year  of  Edward  I it  was  found 
that  the  Manor  of  Munden  Furnivall  and  the  Advowson  of  the 
Church  were  held  "of  Lora  who  had  been  the  wife  of  John  de 
Ulvesflete,  daughter  and  heir  of  Gerard  de  Furneval".4 

Turning  to  Foster  : Some  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms  (publd. 
1902),  page  161  we  learn  that  a John  Pickworth  (tempo  Ed.  I) 
bore  'gules,  a bend  between  six  picks  (3  and  3)  argent,  whilst 
Dodsworth  ("Church  Notes"  ed.  Clay),  Horsfall  Turner  ("Coats 
of  Arms")  and  Foster  all  agree  that  the  Hamerton  charges  were 
‘argent,  three  martels  (or  hammers)  sable’. 

As  the  arms  given  for  John  Pickworth  were  identical  with 
the  charges  and  tinctures  of  the  'escotcheon’  in  Selby  Abbey 
Church  described  by  Glover  in  1584  and  with  two  of  the  shields 
depicted  by  Dodsworth  in  the  17th  century  I turned  once  again 
to  the  Selby  Coucher  Book  where  I found  that  on  November  5th, 
1317,  a certain  Hugo  de  Pikword  witnessed  a charter  of  Henry 

1 Y.A.J.,  vol.  xxix  (1927),  pp.  33/34  and  PI.  xvi,  Fig.  77. 

2 Ousefleet  (Usflete,  Usflet,  Uslet,  Ulvesflete  and  Usslet)  of  Onsefleet, 
ph.  of  Whitgift,  nr.  Goole.  Ousefleet  and  Whitgift,  formerly  members  of  the 
ancient  ph.  of  Snaith  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Selby. 

3 From  press-cutting  dated  (in  ink)  23/5/25,  the  property  of  A.  Hutchin- 
son, Esq.,  of  Selby. 

4 Clutterbuck  : History  of  Hertfordshire  (1815),  Vol.  II,  pp.  390/1  and 

Esc.  30  Ed.  I,  n.  31.  • 
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Irewys  of  Selby  confirming  property  and  land  to  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  that  town. 

Hamerton,  Argent,  three  hammers  sable. 


On  January  5th,  1320,  an  agreement  concerning  Merkefen 
moorland  and  pasture  (Merkeffen  inter  Gaytford  et  Byrkin)  made 
between  John  de  Lascy  of  Gateforth  and  John  de  Burstall  on  the 
one  hand  and  Adam  de  Everingham  de  Byrkin  and  the  Abbot 
of  Selby  on  the  other  hand,  was  witnessed  by  Hugh  de  Pikeworth 
and  James  de  Bosvill,  knights. 

In  1321  an  indenture  between  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  Abbot  of  Selby  concerning  the  overflow  of  water  from  the 
river  known  as  the  Dam1  was  witnessed  by  Hugo  de  Pikeword, 
knight,  at  Cawood. 

An  ‘inspeximus’  of  Edward  II,  dated  January  15th,  1326, 
concerns  an  ‘inquisition’  at  Eastoft  on  the  occasion  of  which 
Hugo  de  Picworth  was  one  of  five  knights  and  several  men  of 
good  family  who  swore  on  oath  that  “John,  formerly  Abbat  of 
Selby  was  seised  of  certain  waste  lands,  moor  land  and  turbary 
in  Rawcliffe  viz.,  about  600  acres  ...  in  Inclesmore’’.2 

State  records  give  further  information3  about  ‘our’  knight. 
On  11th  September,  1310,  letters  of  protection  were  ordered  for 
Hugh  de  Pickworth  as  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  Scotland. 
Later  he  complained  that  during  his  absence  on  the  king’s  service 
in  Scotland  a band  of  men  entered  his  manor  at  Holme  by  Seleby,4 
co.  York,  took  away  two  of  his  oxen  and  assaulted  his  men. 

On  May  17th,  1312,  he  was  one  of  five  men  appointed  to 
stop  “between  the  city  of  York  and  the  town  of  Kingston  upon 
Hull  . . . the  passage  across  the  rivers  Use,  Derwent  and  Humbre 
. . . either  by  drawing  the  ships  and  boats  ashore,  or  by  sinking 
them’’.  A month  later  he  was  again  called  up  for  military  service, 

1 Selby  Dam. 

2 The  manor  of  Rawcliffe,  then  in  the  ph. . of  Snaith,  was  one  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Selby.  The  last  Abbot  of  Selby, 
dying  there,  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Laurence,  Snaith  on  Jan.  26, 
1558/9.  (Vide  Snaith  Parish  Regs.). 

3 Summarised  in  G.  R.  Park’s  Parliamentary  Representation  of  Yorks. 

4 Holme-on-Spalding  Moor,  at  which  place  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Selby  also  held  lands. 
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being  summoned  to  meet  the  king,  Edward  II,  at  the  ancient 
strategic  position  of  Stamford  Bridge. 

As  Sir  Hugh  de  Pickworth  he  was  summoned,  first  on  9th 
September,  1314,  and  again  on  27th  January,  1315/16,  as  one  of 
the  two  knights  of  the  shire  for  Yorkshire,  to  two  of  Edward  IPs 
parliaments,  one  of  which  assembled  at  York  and  the  other  at 
Lincoln. 

In  1315/16  when  the  ‘census’  known  as  the  ‘Nomina  Villarum’ 
was  taken  Sir  Hugh  de  Pickworth  was  joint  lord  of  East  (or  Kirk) 
Ella  and  of  West  Ella  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  his  near 
neighbour  at  that  time  being  Lora  de  Furnival,  widow  of  Sir 
John  Usflet.  She  was  lady  of  Swanland,  which  manor  lay  partly 
in  the  parish  of  North  Ferriby  and  partly  in  that  of  Kirk  Ella. 

On  5th  August,  1316,  an  order  appointing  Hugh  de  Pickworth, 
John  de  Lisours  and  others  to  choose  foot  soldiers  to  go  on  the 
Scottish  expedition  was  countermanded. 

In  1318/19  Sir  Hugh  was  appointed  a commissioner  for 
river  banks  and  dykes  in  Marshland  whilst  in  1320/21  he  had  a 
similar  commission  with  regard  to  the  Ouse  between  Faxfleet 
and  Cawood. 

In  1320  Sir  Hugh  de  Pickworth  had  a house  in  Hull  Street, 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  which  street,  later  known  as  the  High 
Street,  “was  the  place  of  residence  of  the  chief  families  in  the 
town  from  the  earliest  time.’’1 

After  this  Sir  Hugh  appears  to  have  had  burgage  rights  in 
York,  for  about  the  year  1324,  he  was  one  of  the  twenty-four 
knights  and  other  good  men  of  that  city  who  held  an  ‘inquest’ 
concerning  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  king’s  pond.2 

In  1326  and  1327  Sir  Hugh  de  Pickworth  held  two  ‘inquests’ 
concerning  lands  in  Potterlagh  and  Farnburn  the  rents  from 
which  had  been  granted  by  a former  ‘master  of  the  order  of  the 
Temple  in  England’  to  Selby  Abbey.  [At  Potterlagh  (Potterlaw) 
near  Kellington  was  a grange  attached  to  the  Preceptory  of 
(Temple)  Hirst  and  Farnburn  (Fairburn)  belonged  to  the  Templars 
at  (Temple)  Newsam]. 

A few  years  later,  in  1333,  as  he  had  ‘not  responded  to  the 
summons  of  the  Commissioners  of  Array  in  the  liberty  of  Howden 
to  go  against  the  Scots,  orders  were  given  that  he  was  to  be  sum- 
moned again  and  threatened  with  imprisonment  and  with  the 
loss  of  his  goods  and  chattels’. 

During  the  years  1334  and  1335  Sir  Hugh  appears  to  have 
been  no  longer  required  to  render  military  service  and  was  then 
appointed  on  three  commissions  for  enforcing  the  statute  for  the 
preservation  of  salmon  in  the  river  Ouse  and  in  the  rivers  Aire 
and  Wharfe  also,  his  fellow-commissioners  being  Thomas  de 
Brayton,  William  Basset  and  Robert  de  Berlay  (or  Barlow), 
members  of  families  then  living  in  the  Selby  area. 

1 Frost  : Notices  relative  to  the  Early  History  of  Hull  (1827),  p.  75. 

2 Inq.  17,  Ed.  II,  No.  192  (quoted  by  Drake  : Eboracum,  p.  303). 
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After  this  we  learn  nothing  further  of  him  until,  on  8th 
February,  1338,  King  Edward  III  granted  a messuage  in  Selby 
(which  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Selby  held  of  the  king  in  chief) 
'to  Hugh  de  Pickworth  and  his  wife  Margery’.  (This  grant  is 
recorded  in  the  Selby  Coucher  Book  and  in  the  state  papers  of 
Edward  III  also).1 

Did  Sir  Hugh  de  Pickworth  die  before  10th  October,  1349, 
for  on  that  date  his  son,  then  known  as  Sir  Thomas  de  Pykworth, 
took  out  letters  of  protection  before  going  on  the  king’s  service 
to  Ireland  ? Ten  days  later  (on  20th  October,  1349)  he  was 
appointed  to  Take  into  the  king’s  hands  the  lands  which  had 
belonged  to  John  Pouger  (or  Poucher)  and  deliver  them  to  the 
Chancellor  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  heir  had  been  granted’. 
(John  Pouger  and  his  wife  Margery,  one  of  the  two  daughters 
and  co-heiresses  of  John  Paynel,  lord  of  Drax,  near  Selby,  Toth 
died  in  the  summer  of  1349  (presumably  of  the  Black  Death)’2 
John  Pouger  wished  to  be  buried  in  Drax  Conventual  Church).3 

In  the  Selby  Coucher  Book  are  references  to  several  members 
of  the  de  Usflete  family,  the  first  mentioned  therein  being  a Sir 
Walter  de  Usflete  to  whom  (and  to  his  heirs)  Edward  I,  on 
November  5th,  1279,  made  a grant  "of  free  warren  in  all  his 
demesne  lands  of  Haldaneby  and  Useflet,  co.  York”.  In  March, 
12934  it  was  found  that  John  de  Useflete  held  in  Wyke-upon- 
Hull  three  plots  of  land  for  which  he  paid  rentals  totalling 
£1.  6s.  8d.  The  largest  of  these,  with  the  messuage  upon  it,  lay 
near  the  south  end  of  Hull  Street  and  extended  on  both  sides  of 
it,  one  part  reaching  from  the  street  itself  to  the  King’s  Quay 
along  the  ‘Water  of  Hull’.  Was  Hull  Street  (later  known  as  the 
High  Street)  the  King’s  Highway,  which,  by  cutting  across  John’s 
land,  caused  him  ‘damage’  assessed  at  five  marks  ? On  March 
16th,  1294/5,  Sir  John  de  Useflete,  who  seems  to  have  been  Sir 
Walter’s  son  and  heir,  was  granted  a licence  to  have  a chaplain 
to  serve  in  his  chapel  in  Ousefleet.  On  November  22nd,  the  same 
year,  Sir  John  and  his  heirs  were  given  a grant  of  free  warren  in  all 
their  demesne  lands  of  Swanneslund  (Swanland,  East  Yorks.). 
In  1296,  returning  from  being  on  the  king’s  service  in  Scotland, 
he  found  that  deer  had  been  taken  from  his  park  at  Haldanby.5 

Sir  John  de  Usflete’s  wife,  Lora6  (or  Loretta)  de  Furnival 
was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gerard  de  Furnival,  lord  of 
Munden  Furnival  (or  Great  Munden)  in  Hertfordshire,  son  of 
Gerard  de  Furnival  and  Christiana  Ledet,  and  grandson  of  Gerard 
de  Furnival,  lord  of  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  and  his  wife  Maud 

1 Pat.  Roll  of  Ed.  Ill  (Feb.  8,  1338)  and  Selby  Abbey  Coucher  Bk., 
Vol.  I,  pp.  47/8. 

2 Clay  : Paynel  Fee.  ( E.Y.C. , Vol.  VI,  p.  17). 

3 Gibbons  : Early  Lincoln  Wills  (1888),  p.  216. 

4 Bilson  : Wyke-upon-Hull  in  1293  (E.R.A.S.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp. 
37-105). 

5 Haldenby,  near  Whitgift,  Goole. 

6 Lora  de  Furnival  married,  secondly,  Sir  Geoffrey  le  Scrope,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  (2nd  son  of  Sir  Wm.  le  Scrope  of  Bolton),  lord 
of  Masham  and  father  of  Henry,  1st  Baron  Scrope  of  Masham. 


PEDIGREE  OF  THE  SECOND  HOUSE  OF  FURNIVAL 

(Furnival  of  Great  Munden  or  Munden  Furnival  in  Hertfordshire  and  of  East  Yorkshire) 
and  of  ‘de  Usflet’  and  ‘de  Pickworth'  families. 

1st  2nd 

Cecilia  = Richard  de  Lovetot  = *IVIaud  de  Senlis,  wid.  of  Wm.  de  Aubigny  de  Belvoir 
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de  Lovetot.  Lora’s  father  himself  held,  within  the  manor  of 
Ferriby,  East  Yorks.,  land  in  Myton1  which  he  exchanged  with 
Robert  the  Abbot  and  the  monks  of  Meaux  Abbey  for  land  in 
‘Braythayt’  (1270-1280).  By  an  inquisition  and  valuation  of 
Wyke-upon-Hull  taken  in  January,  1293,  it  appears  that  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  Meaux  were  then  holding  nine  acres  and 
a half  of  land  ‘of  Sir  Gerard  de  Furnivall  of  the  fee  of  Sir  William 
de  Vescy’.  Apparently  it  was  through  his  marriage  with  Lora  de 
Furnival  that  John  de  Usflet  came  to  hold  the  manor  of  Swanland 
for  land  was  held  there  of  ‘de  Vescy’  in  1243,  1285,  1294  and 
1304.2  Sir  Gerard  de  Furnival  (Lora’s  father)  appears  to  have 
died  between  January,  1293  and  November,  1295  when  John 
de  Usflet  and  his  heirs  were  granted  ‘free  warren’  in  their  manor 
of  Swanland. 

As  lord  of  the  manor  of  Holme  by  Selby  (Holme-on-Spalding 
Moor)  in  1310  and  as  joint  lord  of  Kirk  Ella  in  1315/16,  when  he 
was  a near  neighbour  of  Lora  de  Furnival,  widow  of  Sir  John 
de  Usflet,  and  lady  of  Swanland,  was  Sir  Hugh  de  Pickworth 
one  of  the  ‘heirs  of  de  Vescy’  in  his  own  right  or,  which  seems 
more  probable,  in  right  of  his  wife,  a daughter  of  Sir  John  de 
Usflete  and  Lora  de  Furnival  ? 

As  we  have  seen,  Sir  Hugh  was  connected  with  Selby  Abbey 
and  the  districts  around  the  mouths  of  the  Aire  and  the  Ouse 
and  along  the  Humber  from  1310  until  1338. 

In  1331  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Selby  gave  up  all  their 
parochial  rights  in  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Kirk  Ella  which 
had  belonged  to  them  from  the  time  of  William  I3  and  had  been 
confirmed  to  them  at  various  times  by  Eustace  de  Vescy,  Wm. 
Constable  of  Flaynburg  (Flamborough)  and  John  de  Beauer 
(Beaver  or  Belvoir)  of  Holme,  all  of  whom  were  ‘heirs  of  de  Vescy’. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  heirs  of  Haldenby  and  Staple- 
ton  of  Wighill,  (both  of  which  families  quartered  the  Usflet- 
Furnival  arms)  held  jointly  the  manor  of  Swanland  which  had 
descended  to  them  through  two  co-heiresses,  Isabel  and  Johanna 
Usflet,  daughters  of  Sir  Gerard  de  Usflet  (High  Sheriff  of  York- 
shire in  1384)  who,  by  his  will,  proved  5th  April,  1406,  desired 
to  be  buried  in  the  Priory  Church  of  North  Ferriby.  He  left  one 
acre  of  arable  land  at  the  west  end  of  the  vill  of  Swanland  to  the 
perpetual  maintenance  of  a light  before  ‘Our  Lady’  in  the  Chapel 
of  Swanland.  His  son,  another  Sir  Gerard,  the  last  of  the  family 
in  the  male  line,  appears  to  have  died  in  France  before  12th 
February,  1420/21.  He  also  wished  to  be  buried  in  the  same 

1 Frost  : Notices,  App.  p.  29,  from  a late  14th  cent.  Chartulary  of 
Meaux  Abbey  (ex  Codice  Membran.  in  Bibl.  Mus.  Brit,  asserv.  Vitellius, 
c.  6,  fol.  24). 

2 Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  363  : Yorks.  Inq.,  Vol.  II,  p.  32;  ibid.,  Vol.  II, 
p.  157  and  ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  67.  (‘Heirs  of  de  Vescy'  held  i4  of  the  15  fees 
of  which  Edmund  de  Mortemer  of  Wigmore  died  seised  in  Yorkshire.  These 
fees  included  lands  in  Swanland,  East  (or  Kirk)  Ella,  West  Ella,  North 
Ferriby-cum-Braithwaite  and  in  Spalding-more). 

3 Selby  Coucher  Bk.,  Vol.  II,  p.  19  and  Burton  : Mon.  Ebor.,  p.  315. 
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Priory  Church  of  Ferriby  and  desired  that  such  lands  as  he  him- 
self or  his  father  had  purchased  in  Swanland  or  in  Ousefleet 
were  to  be  sold  and  their  value  given  to  the  poor  for  the  good  of 
his  soul. 

Of  the  de  Pickworths  I have  been  unable  to  trace  any 
descendants  beyond  Sir  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Hugh  and  (presumably) 
his  wife,  Margery.  In  the  archives  of  the  City  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull  are  two  deeds1  with  seals  intact  and  both  dated  1st  November, 
1351,  one  being  a conveyance  and  the  other  a release  by  Sir 
Thomas  de  Pikworth  to  Gilbert  de  Birkyn  (Mayor  of  Hull  in 
1350)  of  “an  annual  rent  of  13s.  4d.  issuing  out  of  a house  in 
Hull  Strete”.  It  is  probable  that  they  refer  to  the  very  house 
in  which  Sir  Hugh  de  Pickworth  resided  in  1320. 

I submit  that  the  two  effigies  in  the  nave  of  Selby  Abbey 
Church  which  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  “the  Crusader  and 
his  wife”  represent  neither  an  unknown  Hamerton  nor  a twelfth- 
century  Sir  Richard  Tempest,  but  Sir  Hugh  de  Pickworth,  Knight 
of  the  Shire  for  Yorkshire,  and  his  wife  Margery,  and  that  Margery 
was  a daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Usflet  and  his  wife  Lora  de  Furnival. 
Having  been  granted  the  lease  of  one  of  the  king’s  houses2  in 
Selby  ‘until  the  end  of  their  lives’  they  most  probably  died  there 
and  were  accorded  burial  within  the  Abbey  Church  at  some  date 
between  February,  1338  and  October,  1349. 

(I  wish  to  record  my  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  Bretton  for  his  kind 
help  with  the  illustrations  and  to  Mr.  J.  Hinchliffe  for  the  photo- 
graph of  the  knight’s  effigy.  A.W.R.). 


1 Deeds  (D.85  and  D.86)  in  the  archives  of  the  Corporation  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull. 

2 Selby  Coucher  Bk.,  Vol.  I,  p.  47. 

Additional  Notes. 

Apparently  Sir  Hugh  de  Pickworth  or  one  of  his  immediate  ancestors 
came  into  Yorkshire  from  Pickworth  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1212  a Robert 
de  Pickworth  held  3 carucates  of  land  of  the  Constabulary  of  Lincoln  Castle 
by  the  service  due  for  half  a knight’s  fee  (Bk.  of  Fees,  Part  I).  In  1242/3  a 
Hugh  de  Pickworth  held  half  a knight’s  fee  (less  a twentieth  part)  in  Pick- 
worth,  Lincolnshire,  of  William  Longespee,  (Bk.  of  Fees,  Part  II,  p.  1029) 
and  half  a knight’s  fee  in  Aseby,  Lines.,  [ibid.,  p.  1037)  and  on  2 March, 
1354/5  a Master  John  de  Pickworth  had  40s.  from  the  rents  of  Beauver 
(Belvoir)  castle  and  manor. 

The  arms  of  the  Drax  Paynels  “Argent,  a bend  sable’’  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  choir  of  Selby  Abbey  Church  whilst  those  of  John  Pouger,  or 
Poucher,  “Gules,  a cinquefoil  argent’’  remain  in  the  sacristy  of  that  church 
and  also  in  the  east  window  of  what  was  formerly  the  chapel  of  S.  James 
in  the  Church  of  Ss.  Peter  and  Paul,  Drax,  near  Selby,  beside  all  that  remains 
of  the  arms  of  Drax  Priory. 
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ROMAN  VILLAS  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

By  C.  H.  Berry,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 

Since  the  excavation  of  the  villa  at  Langton,  it  has  been 
recognised  that  agricultural  pursuits  were  carried  on  in  Roman 
times  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  had  previously  been 
described  as  the  military,  as  opposed  to  the  civil  zone.  Indeed  it  is 
natural  to  find  the  production  of  cereal  crops  being  carried  on  in 
suitable  areas  near  to  the  great  military  centres.  Few  villas  in 
Yorkshire  have  received  full  excavation  ; there  are,  however,  sites 
where  fragmentary  remains  have  been  noticed  at  various  times, 
which  point  more  to  a civil  than  to  a military  occupation  ; it  is 
now  permissible  to  assume  that  these  represent  a fairly  wide- 
spread farming  community,  serving  primarily  the  needs  of  the 
garrison  based  on  the  legionary  fortress  at  York. 

In  the  following  list,  which  is  arranged  topographically,  a 
short  description  of  the  remains  is  given,  followed  by  the  map 
reference  to  the  Ordnance  Survey’s  National  Grid  and  by  a refer- 
ence to  archaeological  literature.  Where  the  site  is  not  accurately 
known,  the  map  reference  is  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  kilo- 
metre square  in  which  the  site  may  be  presumed  to  be.  For  reports 
of  sites,  the  following  works  are  quoted  : 


Arch.  Journ 
E.R.A.S. 


K.C. 


Archaeological  Journal. 

Transactions  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian 
Society. 

M.  Kitson-Clark  : Gazetteer  of  Roman 
Remains  in  the  East  Riding. 

Lewis  Topog.  Diet.  Samuel  Lewis  : A Topographical  Dictionary 

of  England  (5th  edition,  1845). 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal. 
Proceedings  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society. 

Roman  Antiquities  Committee  of  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society. 

(The  compiler  of  the  following  list  will  be  glad  to  receive  informa- 
tion of  any  other  sites,  or  corrections  to  the  map  references). 


Y.A.J. 

Yorks.  Phil.  Soc. 
Y.R.A.C. 


ISURIUM  NORTHWARDS. 

North  Stainley  A bipartite  villa  without  corridor.  There  was  a 

detached  bath-building  and  another  detached 
building  consisting  of  two  heated  rooms  with 
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mosaic  floors.  All  these  were  within  a fortified 
enclosure. 

44/292757  Arch.  Journ.  XXXII  135 

Well  The  single-corridor  house  shows  no  traces  of 

agricultural  activities  and  so  is  not  strictly  a 
villa  ; it  is  suggested  that  it  is  the  priest’s  house 
connected  with  the  cult  of  a water-nymph. 
44/265818  Y.R.A.C.,  report  No.  1 

Middleham  A small  channel-hypocaust,  with  flue-tiles  in 

situ  in  the  remaining  walls  of  the  structure. 
44/134873  Y.A.J.  VII  459 

EBORACUM  WESTWARDS. 


Cawood 

Collingham 

Gargrave 

EBORACUM 

Oulston 

Hovingham 
Mosley  Bank 

Rowborough 

Langton  : 
Middle  Farm 

East  Farm 


Millington 

Nunburnholme 


No  foundations  have  been  found,  but  pottery  and 
roof-tiles  were  found  in  the  defensive  trenches 
round  this  habitation  site. 

44/566384  Y.A.J.  XXXII  333 

Parts  of  two  buildings  were  found  some  100 
yards  apart  ; both  had  mosaic  floors,  and  in  one 
there  were  signs  of  a bath-suite. 

44/403446  Yorks.  Phil.  Soc.  Proc.  1 270 

A mosaic  pavement, 

34/940534  Lewis  Topog.  Diet.  II  276 

TO  PE  TU ARIA. 

A mosaic  pavement. 

44/56  73  K.C.  119 

What  seemed  to  be  the  bath-building  of  a villa 
was  found. 

44/665758  Arch.  XXVII  404 

A pavement  and  foundations  of  walls  surrounding 
it. 

44/765707  K.C.  Ill 

A pavement. 

44/764701  K.C.  123 

A mosaic  floor  and  remains  of  painted  wall 
plaster. 

44/810675  see  following  site 

An  L-shaped  house  of  late  2nd  century  date  was 
superseded  in  4th  century  by  a much  smaller 
house  of  single-corridor  type.  There  were  other 
additions  and  alterations,  and  several  farm 
buildings  of  various  dates. 

44/816675  Roman  Malton  and  District 

Reports,  No.  4 

Some  walls,  tessellated  floors,  and  a circular 
building. 

44/836530  K.C.  110 

Portions  of  wall  foundations. 

44/858499  K.C.  118 
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Bishop  Burton 


North  Newbald 


South  Cave 
Brantingham 


Two  mosaic  pavements  were  once  found  in 
separate  fields  ; the  site  is  not  now  known. 

44/98  39  (?)  K.C.  67  quoting  E.R.A.S.  XIV  60 

Walls,  roof-tiles  and  flue-tiles.  Enough  was 
found  to  justify  further  work  on  the  site. 

44/90  37  Y.A.J.  XXXV  84 

One  small  patch  of  tessellation. 

44/92  31  K.C.  74 

Two  rooms  with  fine  mosaics,  one  of  which  was 
built  over  a hypocaust,  were  saved  from  the 
depredations  of  quarrying. 

44/402483  Y.A.J.  XXXVII  514 


EBORACUM  EASTWARDS. 

Craike  Hill  A deposit  of  window-glass,  oyster  shells  and 

iron  nails  suggested  the  presence  of  a house. 
44/978578  K.C.  77 

Harpham  Three  mosaics  partly  uncovered  many  years  ago. 

Recent  work  has  discovered  three  more  ; a full 
report  of  the  recent  work  has  not  yet  appeared. 
54/081634  E.R.A.S.  XIII  ii  41 

Rudston  A courtyard  villa  whose  main  range  of  dwelling- 

rooms  has  not  been  fully  excavated.  There  was 
abundant  evidence  for  agriculture  in  the  numer- 
ous corn-drying  ovens  found  in  the  lesser  buildings 
flanking  the  courtyard. 

54/090668  Y.A.J.  XXI  366,  XXXII 

214,  XXXIII  81,  320 


Grindale  Fragments  of  tessellation  were  found  belonging 

to  a building  which  seemed  to  be  extensive. 
54/122706  K.C.  85 


DANUM  TO  LIN  DU  M. 

Tickhill  Several  rooms  were  excavated. 


43/609961  Y.A.J.  XXXV  261 

Most  of  these  sites  have  produced  very  little  evidence  for  dating, 
but  the  following  summary  may  give  a rough  outline  of  the  chrono- 
logical picture  : 


North  Stainley 

Cawood 

Collingham 

Hovingham 

Langton 

Harpham 

Rudston 

Nunburnholme 

Brantingham 


late  3rd  century 


late  2nd — 

to 4th 

porhr  + r\ 

Ceil  i y oiu  iu 

T ev 

idle  Trill 

Idle  ^liCL 

L U 

T 

idle  Trill 

i d 1C  AjI  lu 

IU 

mid  3rd 

3rd 

Idle  Trill 

ell  VI 

mid  3rd 

IU"  ' Idle  x 111 

mid  4th 


Tickhill 


3rd to late  4th 
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NORTH  RIDING. 

ORMSBY,  near  MIDDLESBROUGH. 

In  1948  or  9 an  AES  Grave  was  dug  up  here.  It  is  very  worn 
but  the  reverse  shows  the  prow  of  a ship  with  an  anchor.  Recorded 
at  the  Dorman  Memorial  Museum,  Middlesbrough. 

THORNTON,  near  STAINTON. 

‘'Some  twenty  years  ago  I found  a fragment  of  a large  Roman 
vessel  in  the  side  of  a stream  at  Thornton,  about  three  miles  from 
Stokesley.  The  specimen  is  now  in  the  Dorman  Memorial  Museum, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  Cleveland  Naturalist’s  Proceedings,  vol.  4, 
pt.  2”. 

O.  C.  Hill. 

(Note  : Mr.  Hill  recently  retired  from  the  Curatorship  of  the 
Dorman  Memorial  Museum.  We  wish  him  happiness  and  many 
years  of  Roman  research  and  recording  in  the  future). 

BROUGHTON,  near  OLD  MALTON. 

In  April,  1951,  the  trench  for  the  water  main  from  the  Ness 
Reservoir  cut  what  is  probably  a section  of  the  Roman  road  run- 
ning from  Malton  to  Hovingham.  This  is  just  east  of  Broughton, 
north  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  modern  road  on  the  green  lane  leading 
to  the  medieval  hospital.  The  road  was  only  14  feet  wide  but 
heavily  mettled  and  side  ditches  were  visible.  No  excavation  was 
possible  but  notes  were  taken  by  Sir  E.  N.  Whitley  and  N.  M. 
Mitchelson. 

R.  R.  Hayes. 

MALTON. 

In  1951  two  coins  were  found  behind  the  Divisional  Police 
Station,  Old  Malton  Road,  Malton.  They  are  now  in  the  Museum. 

1.  Obv. — IMP.  CAES.  NERVAE.  TRAJAN  P.  AVG.  GER.  DAC.  PM.  TR. 

P.  COS.  V P.P. 

Rev. — OPTIMO  PRINCIPI. 

Identified  by  Mr.  Derek  Smith  and  No.  33  in  Museum. 

2.  Obv. — M.  COMMODVS  ANTONINVS  AVG.  PIVS. 

Laureate  head  to  R. 

Rev. — ? (ANN  AVG  TRP  VIIII  IMP  VI  COS  I1II  PP)  S.C. 

Annona  holding  statuette  of  Concordia  in  R.  hand 
and  cornucopia  in  L.  To  L.  modius  and  corn  ears,  to 
R.  ship  with  two  figures  of  Victory  on  side. 

(cf.  M.  & S.  416) 

Identified  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Wade,  and  No.  34  in  Museum. 

Sir  E.  N.  Whitley. 

EAST  RIDING. 

GROVE  WEST,  MODEL  FARM  BUILDING  SITE. 

In  October,  1950,  when  gas  mains  were  being  laid  near  the 
branch  road  to  the  south  end  of  the  site  Mr.  M.  F.  Boggitt  found  a 
broken  burial  urn  containing  a cremation.  He  immediately  re- 
ported this  to  Sir  Edward  Whitley  who  was  able  to  recover  most 
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of  the  sherds  and  remove  another  complete  urn.  No  further  burial 
urns  were  discovered  when  the  surrounding  areas  were  examined. 

Both  urns  were  of  local  kiln  grey  hard  ware,  Type  7 (Rep. 
No.  7)  and  the  complete  example  contained  a cremation.  The 
bones  were  tightly  packed  and  in  the  lower  layer  was  a large  iron 
penannular  brooch  (plate  1)  or  buckle,  3J"  x 2"  dia.,  with  splayed 
out  ends  and  a long  pin,  part  of  which  was  broken  off.  The  bones 
were  small,  and  judging  from  the  fragments  were  those  of  a young 
female. 

This  urn  was  well  shaped,  \0\"  high,  5"  dia.,  at  the  rim, 
7"  at  the  girth,  and  3|"  base.  The  neck  had  a cordon  of  stabbed 


pattern  ; below  the  girth  grooves  were  incised  lines  in  a 3J"  deep 
band.  (Fig.  1.)  The  other  urn  was  similar  in  size,  but  without 
decoration.  It  has  been  restored  by  Mr.  Wilmott,  Curator  of  the 
Yorkshire  Museum.  The  complete  urn  and  buckle  are  now  in  the 
Malton  Museum. 

In  1950  another  penannular  brooch  was  found  in  the  soil 
of  a flower  bed  at  the  side  of  the  drive  of  Campfield  House.  Sir 
Edward  does  not  think  this  brooch  was  in  its  original  place  as  the 
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soil  may  have  been  carted  to  the  garden  from  some  distance. 
This  brooch  is  of  bronze,  1"  dia.,  the  pin  1 Y long,  still  adjustable, 
and  in  perfect  condition,  a good  example  of  a milled  knob  type 
(c/f  British  Museum  Guide  to  Roman  Britain,  fig  12.,  no.  50,  from 
Walbrook  London.) — see  fig.  2. 

R.  H.  Hayes. 


EASTFIELD,  NORTON. 

In  October,  1950,  two  sections  were  cut  through  the  line 
of  the  Roman  road  from  Eastfield  to  Settrington.  These  were  in  a 
large  field  just  north  of  the  railway  in  Westfield  Farm.  The  track 
of  the  road  was  visible  in  the  early  spring  as  a light  brown  shale 
and  small  stones  spread  on  the  ploughed  surface.  It  was  also  visible 
in  air  photographs  now  in  Malton  Museum. 

The  trenches  revealed  the  lower  layer  of  small  cobble  stones 
only.  All  the  upper  paving  had  been  removed  or  dispersed  by 
agricultural  operations.  All  that  remained  of  the  upper  layer  were 
limestone  slabs,  local  stone. 

From  section  1 the  only  relic  was  the  iron  blade  of  a knife. 
This  section  was  cut  on  the  west  side  of  the  field,  parallel  with  the 
drainage  ditch.  And  even  the  gravelling  and  cobble  bottoming 
had  been  disturbed  here. 

Section  2,  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  gave  a compact  layer  of 
small  cobbles  at  a depth  of  12  to  15  inches  and  averaging  17ft. 
bins,  in  width.  On  it  lay  a base  fragment  of  a pot  not  unlike  the 
Norton  sherds.  Only  slight  traces  of  camber  were  visible.  The 
work  was  under  the  direction  of  N.  M.  Mitchelson,  B.Sc.,  Hon.  Sec. 
of  the  Scarborough  and  District  Archaeological  Society. 

R.  H.  Hayes. 


ELMSWELL. 

During  the  summer  of  1952  excavations  were  conducted  by 
Messrs.  C.  and  E.  Grantham,  of  the  Bridlington  Augustinian 
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Society,  which  revealed  a small  kiln,  probably  used  for  grain 
drying  purposes.  For  plan,  etc.,  see  Figs.  1 and  2. 


The  site  of  this  new  kiln  is  a few  yards  to  the  east  of  the  area 
opened  up  in  1938  by  Messrs.  Corder  and  Congreve. 

Six  inches  below  the  surface  was  a floor  of  cement,  and 
above  this  were  fragments  of  late  4th  century  pottery  from  East 
Yorkshire  kilns.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  two  minor  fragments 
of  Samian  and  Castor  ware. 
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Miscellaneous  finds  included  a bone  pin,  two  bronze  bangles, 
one  jet  bangle,  two  rectangular  bevelled  stones,  a portion  of  carved 
chalk  stone,  a small  piece  of  vessel  glass,  a piece  of  pane  type  glass, 


portions  of  flat  quern  stones,  and  three  bone  knife  handles  of 
Anglian  type  (Fig.  3).  two  of  these  handles  were  single  panels 
decorated  with  incised  patterns,  the  third  was  slotted. 

Eric  Mellor. 


WEST  RIDING. 

BAILDON  MOOR. 

In  1950  a bronze  sestertius  of  Volusian  was  found  near 
Dobrudden  farm,  and  is  now  in  Bradford  Museum. 

VOLUSIAN  252-54  A.D. 

Sestertius. 

Obv. — IMP  CAE  C VIB  VOLUSIANO  AVG. 

Diademed  and  draped  bust  to  R. 

Rev. — LIBER ALITAS  AVGG. 

Liberality,  standing  L,  holding  tessera  and  cornu- 
copia. 

COTTINGLEY,  near  BINGLEY. 

A follis  of  Maximianus  I,  Herculuis,  was  found  on  the  7th 
November,  1950,  and  is  now  in  the  Bradford  Museum,  Lister  Park. 

MAXIMIANVS  I 286-305  a.d. 

Follis. 

Obv. — MAXIMIANVS  NOB  CAES. 

Head  to  R. 

Rev. — SACRA  MONET  AVGG  ET  CAESS  NOSTER. 

Moneta  holding  cornucopia  and  scales. 

W.  Robertshaw 

MARTIN-CUM-GRAFTON,  near  BOROUGHBRIDGE. 

Shortly  before  the  second  World  War  (1939-45),  Mrs.  C.  Dean 
found  the  coin  described  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pump  House  at 
Martin-cum-Grafton.  It  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Pearce. 
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CONST ANTINOPOLIS  A.D.  330-37 
A.  E.  Small. 

Obv. — constantinopolis.  Bust  to  L.,  helmeted  and  holding 
sceptre. 

Rev. — Victory  standing  L.,  foot  on  prow  of  ship. 

Mint.  ? P.L.G.  Lyons.  D.  Gilyarde-Beer. 

POLLINGTON,  Nr.  SNAITH. 

The  coffin  containing  the  gypsum  burial  found  during 
quarrying  operations  in  November,  1949,1  has  now  been  removed 
to  Doncaster  Museum. 

It  contains  the  skeleton  of  a woman  about  50  years  of  age. 
The  skull  is  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  and  there  is  evidence 
of  the  extraction  of  a tooth  during  life.  The  remains  have  been 
examined  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Price,  Home  Office  pathologist  for  the 
district. 

The  coffin  was  removed  into  the  Museum  in  September, 
1950,  and  it  proved  to  weigh  about  30  cwt. 

In  the  autumn  of  1951,  the  excavator  once  more  turned  up 
material  of  interest,  in  the  form  of  some  40  odd  sherds  of  pottery 
and  fragments  of  calcined  bones.  It  was  possible  to  make  an 
almost  complete  reconstruction  of  the  urn,  although  the  rim  is 
entirely  missing.  There  is,  however,  evidence  of  an  old  break, 
probably  to  enlarge  the  aperture  to  take  the  bones. 

A drawing  was  submitted  to  Mr.  M.  R.  Hull,  of  Colchester, 
who  supplied  details  of  similar  vessels  found  in  a sealed  deposit 
with  a coin  of  Constans,  350  A.D.  The  type  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  “butt-beaker”  of  the  1st  century,  revived  during  the  3rd 
and  4th  centuries.  Norman  Smedley. 

(Note.  Mr.  Smedley  is  now  Director  of  the  Ipswich  Museums.  We  wish 

him  well  in  his  new  post,  although  we  regret  his  departure  from 

Yorkshire.  D.G.) 

ROTHERHAM. 

In  July,  1952,  a Roman  coin  was  brought  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Board- 
man,  Curator  of  the  Clifton  Park  Museum  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Rotheram, 
of  Whiston,  who  had  picked  it  up  on  the  surface  of  the  flower 
bed  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  the  Museum  on  the  day  following 
a violent  thunderstorm,  which  caused  much  flooding  in  the  area. 

The  coin,  in  very  fair  condition,  is  an  Antoninianus  of 
Claudius  II  (Gothicus)  A.D.  68-70. 

Obv. . . . . C CLAVDIVS 

Radiate  bust  to  R. 

Rev. — pro vg 

Providentia  standing,  leaning  on  column,  holding  cornucopia. 
The  coin  is  now  in  the  Museum.  It  is  of  interest  because  it  was 
found  on  a site  which  has  occupied  my  attention,  and  was  actually 
picked  up  on  the  rampart  of  a small  rectangular  earthwork  noted 
by  my  Mother,  Mrs.  A.  M.  H.  Greene,  about  four  years  ago  when 
bushes  were  removed.  py  Greene 

Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  Vol.  XXXVII,  pt.  148,  pp  526-7. 
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©bituarp* 

Alexander  Hamilton  Thompson,  C.B.E.,  Hon.  D.Litt.,  F.B.A., 

F.S.A.,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A. 

By  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  Thompson  on  4th 
September,  1952,  our  Society  has  lost  a member  of  rare  distinction 
who  gave  an  active  and  unrivalled  support  to  many  ranges  of 
our  work.  A detailed  account  of  his  career  will  doubtless  be 
undertaken  for  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  of  which 
he  had  been  a Fellow  for  fourteen  years;  and  some  measure  of 
his  wide-spread  activities  can  be  taken  from  obituary  notices 
appearing  in  the  Journals  of  several  Societies  both  national  and 
local.  Here  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a record  of  his  work  on 
the  history  of  Yorkshire  and  his  connexion  with  our  own  Society; 
and,  for  the  former,  we  must  not  forget  his  services  to  the  Surtees 
Society  of  which,  with  William  Brown,  he  was  the  mainstay  for 
several  years,  and  to  the  Thoresby  Society  for  which  he  wrote  a 
volume  of  outstanding  importance.  On  the  occasion  of  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  in  1948  he  was  presented  by  a large  number  of 
friends  and  admirers  with  an  address  and  a bibliography  of  his 
writings,  to  which  Sir  Maurice  Powicke  contributed  an  introductory 
note  of  appreciation;  and  it  is  from  this  bibliography,  consisting 
of  more  than  four  hundred  separate  entries,  that  a list  of  his  books 
and  papers  relating  to  Yorkshire  has  been  compiled  for  our  present 
purpose. 

Several  years  before  he  joined  the  staff  of  Leeds  University, 
where  as  Professor  of  Medieval  History  he  was  to  gain  a reputa- 
tion extending  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  West  Riding,  he 
had  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  buildings  and  history 
of  Yorkshire.  To  Mr.  Fallow’s  Memorials  of  Old  Yorkshire, 
published  in  1909,  he  contributed  two  papers  which  in  their 
mature  treatment  are  as  valuable  to-day  as  when  they  were 
written.  They  deal  with  the  Village  Churches  and  the  Castles  of 
Yorkshire.  The  first  was  a comprehensive  survey,  written  with 
the  clarity  which  adorned  all  his  work,  of  the  architectural  evolu- 
tion of  the  parish  church.  It  shows  an  acquaintance  not  only 
with  every  district  in  the  county,  but  with  many  other  parts  of 
England  from  which  he  drew  instructive  parallels.  If  ever  a 
selection  of  his  essays  were  published  this  paper  would  deserve 
inclusion.  The  second  dealt  with  a subject  in  which  he  became 
recognized  as  a leading  authority,  when  three  years  later  his 
Military  Architecture  in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its 
charming  illustrations  by  his  wife,  was  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  It  was  always  a theme  near  to  his  heart  that 
architecture  and  history  are  very  closely  related;  and  those  who 
heard  some  of  his  accounts  of  historic  buildings  on  the  countless 
excursions  of  our  Society  at  which  he  acted  as  a guide  could 
not  fail  to  appreciate  that  for  him  history  was  no  isolated  nor 
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specialized  field,  but  one  that  should  extend  its  influence,  and 
be  influenced  by  the  extension,  into  the  kindred  realms  of  literature 
and  architecture  and  archaeology.  And  to  all  of  these  he  made 
contributions  of  lasting  value. 

For  the  third  volume  of  The  Victoria  County  History  of 
Yorkshire,  appearing  in  1913,  he  wrote  the  account  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  county  from  early  to  modern  times,  copiously 
illustrated  from  documentary  sources,  and  the  sections  relating 
to  the  collegiate  churches  of  Beverley  and  Ripon  and  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Peter.  He  had  already  become  a contributor  to 
the  Society’s  Journal  by  his  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Fallow  in 
1911,  for  whose  work  in  the  fields  of  ecclesiology  and  monastic 
history  he  had  a warm  admiration.  This  was  followed  in  the 
years  to  come  by  a number  of  papers  of  importance.  The  earliest, 
in  1917,  on  the  mysterious  episcopus  Dariensis,  indicates  at  once 
his  unique  knowledge  of  what  may  be  described  as  the  ‘Fasti’  of 
the  church  in  Europe,  and  his  detective  faculty  rivalling  that  of 
one  of  his  favourite  characters  in  fiction.  Then  came  at  intervals 
his  three  papers  on  the  registers  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond, 
covering  the  period  1361-1477,  with  two  detailed  introductions  of 
great  value  for  topographical  history,  and,  in  the  first  paper, 
with  a wealth  of  notes  illustrating  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
canon  law  and  the  masterly  researches  he  had  made  for  a revised 
edition  of  Le  Neve’s  Fasti  Ecclesice  Anglicance.  His  account  of 
The  Monastic  Settlement  at  Hackness,  another  contribution  to  our 
Journal,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  Whitby 
abbey;  and  this  paper  with  other  publications,  especially  his 
history  of  Bolton  priory  written  for  the  Thoresby  Society,  con- 
taining a brilliant  chapter  on  the  rise  of  the  Augustinian  canons, 
makes  us  realize  that  of  him  could  be  said  what  he  himself  wrote 
of  Sir  William  Hope,  that  “to  Yorkshire  antiquaries  were  given 
what  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  writings  upon  monastic  life 
and  architecture.”  For  the  Record  Series  he  was  part  editor  of 
two  volumes  of  Fasti  Parochiales  for  the  deanery  of  Doncaster, 
intended  to  be  the  precursors  of  others;  and  certainly  his  col- 
laborator could  never  have  taken  any  share  without  his  guidance. 

In  many  other  ways  his  services  to  our  Society  were  freely 
given.  He  became  a member  of  the  Council  in  1922,  and  was 
made  a patron  in  1928.  He  appreciated  to  the  full  the  standards 
which  had  been  set  in  the  past,  mainly  by  the  work  of  amateurs; 
and  his  association  with  the  Society  brought  him  into  close  touch 
with  such  personal  friends  as  William  Brown,  a prince  of  amateurs, 
whose  work  on  the  archbishops’  registers  for  the  Surtees  Society 
he  consolidated  and  continued,  and  John  Bilson,  for  whose  archit- 
ectural reputation,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  he  had 
the  highest  regard.  His  obituary  notices  of  these  two  are  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  many  of  his  own  interests. 

But  if,  indeed, 

“He  was  a scholar,  and  a ripe  and  good  one; 

Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken  and  persuading”, 
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his  character  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  subject  of  those 
lines.  He  had  a genius  for  friendship  and  the  gift  of  encouraging 
others  with  no  thought  of  himself,  which  have  won  the  gratitude 
of  many.  In  offering  our  tribute  to  his  memory  it  is  on  this 
personal  note  which  we  like  to  dwell. 

C.  T.  Clay. 
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(i)  Contributions  to  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal. 

Obituary  notice  of  Thomas  McAll  Fallow;  vol.  xxi,  pp.  221-4. 

William  Hogeson,  episcopus  Dariensis,  with  Notes  on  some  Errors 
regarding  him;  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  236-57. 

The  Registers  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  1361-1442,  ed.  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  from  the  abstract  made  by  Matthew 
Hutton,  B.M.  MS.  Harl.  6978;  vol.  xxv,  pp.  129-268. 

Obituary  notice  of  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope;  vol.  xxv,  pp.  269-70. 

The  Monastic  Settlement  at  Hackness;  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  388-405. 

Obituary  notice  of  Joseph  Thomas  Fowler,  with  bibliography;  vol. 
xxviii,  pp.  107-17. 

Obituary  notice  of  William  Brown,  with  bibliography;  vol.  xxviii, 
pp.  118-33. 

The  Register  of  the  Archdeacons  of  Richmond,  1442-77,  ed.  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  from  John  Rylands  Library  MS.  Latin 
333;  part  i,  vol.  xxx,  pp.  1-132;  part  ii,  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  111-47. 

The  Registers  of  the  Archbishops  of  York;  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  245-63. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels,  York;  parts  i and  ii, 
vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  63-77,  214-48. 

Obituary  notice  of  John  Bilson,  vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  253-9. 

(ii)  A Selection  of  Books  and  other  Writings 
Relating  to  Yorkshire. 

The  Village  Churches  of  Yorkshire;  and  The  Castles  of  Yorkshire, 
in  Memorials  of  Old  Yorkshire,  ed.  T.  M.  Fallow. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Yorkshire;  the  Collegiate  Churches  of 
Beverley  and  Ripon;  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in 
Victoria  County  History  of  Yorkshire,  vol.  iii. 

The  Pestilences  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  in  the  Diocese  of  York, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A NOTE  ON  THE  SIGNIFICAVIT 
FOR  SIR  MARTIN  FROBISHER. 

Probably  less  is  known  about  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  one  of 
the  greatest  Yorkshiremen  of  his  time,  than  about  any  other 
major  Elizabethan  seaman.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  a 
discovery  which  throws  some  light  on  his  early  life  in  Yorkshire 
and  especially  on  his  relations  with  his  wife  Isabelle,  that  of  the 
significavit  for  his  arrest,  sent  from  York  to  Chancery  and  pre- 
served among  the  Chancery  records  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
Without  going  into  the  procedure  which  preceded  the  issue  of  a 
letter  significatory,  or  'significavit’  at  York,  a procedure  which 
seems  to  have  differed  from  that  employed  at  London  and  else- 
where in  the  southern  province,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  after 
an  offender  had  stood  excommunicate  for  forty  days  or  more 
recourse  was  had  to  the  secular  arm  to  have  the  party  concerned 
arrested  by  the  sheriff  and  kept  in  prison  until  he  had  asked  for 
absolution.  Frobisher’s  excommunication  arose  from  the  law 
suit  brought  against  him  by  his  wife,  and  it  may  therefore  not 
be  amiss  to  glance  at  the  circumstances  which  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  suit. 

On  the  30th  of  May  1559,  according  to  the  D.N.B.,  that 
'Harsh  and  violent  man’,  Martin  Frobisher,  married  Isabelle 
Richyard  or  Rigyatt  of  Snaith,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Rigyatt 
of  Snaith.  Between  1576  and  1578  she  wrote  to  Walsingham 
as  follows. 

'In  her  most  humble  manner  sheweth  unto  her  honour  your 
humble  oratrix  Isabelle  Frobusher  the  most  miserable  poor 
woman  in  the  world  that  whereas  your  honour’s  poor  oratrix 
sometime  was  the  wife  of  one  Thomas  Rigyatt  of  Snathe  in  the 
County  of  York,  a very  wealthy  man,  who  left  your  oratrix  well 
to  live  and  in  very  good  state  and  good  portions  unto  all  his 
children.  Afterwards  she  took  to  husband  Mr.  Captain  Frobusher 
(whom  God  forgive)  who  hath  not  only  spent  that  which  her  said 
husband  left  her,  but  the  portions  also  of  her  poor  children  and 
hath  put  them  all  to  the  wide  world  to  shift  in  a most  lamentable 
case’.1 

1 Quoted  from  M'Fee’s  ‘Sir  Martin  Frobisher’. 
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The  significavit  itself  runs  as  follows.  It  is  worth  noting  as  a 
significavit  issuing  from  the  custodians  of  jurisdiction  during  a 
vacancy  of  the  see. 

‘To  the  most  excellent  princess  in  Christ  and  Lady  our  Lady 
Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  Queen  of  England,  France  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.  The  Chapter  of  the  metro- 
politan church  of  York  (the  Dean  being  busy  in  remote  parts) 
to  whom  all  and  every  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
which  belongs  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York  when  the  see  is  filled 
is  notoriously  known  to  belong  now  that  that  see  is  vacant, 
greetings  in  Him  by  whom  Kings  rule  and  princes  have  dominion. 

We  signify  to  your  royal  majesty  by  the  presents  that  we 
have  excommunicated  a certain  Martin  Frobysher  of  the  parish 
of  Snaythe  of  York  diocese  at  the  instance  of  Isabelle  Frobysher  his 
wife.  He  was  implicated  in  and  involved  in  a sentence  of  excom- 
munication, in  which  sentence  of  excommunication  he  has  wickedly 
persevered  and  still  perseveres  with  hardened  heart  for  forty 
days  and  more  after  its  publication,  despising  the  keys  of  Holy 
Mother  Church. 

Since  therefore  Mother  Church  has  nothing  she  can  do  further 
in  this  part  we  humbly  implore  and  pray  your  Royal  Highness 
that  you  would  deign  to  write,  demand,  and  have  executed  the 
arrest  of  the  person  of  this  Martin  Frobysher  according  to  the 
custom,  out  of  your  reverence  and  love  of  God,  and  may  the 
Uncreated  Trinity  preserve  your  highness  in  prosperity.  Given 
at  York  under  the  seal  which  we  use  in  this  part,  the  20th  day 
of  June,  A.D.  1560’.1 

Presumably  the  action  brought  against  Frobisher  by  his 
wife  was  either  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  or  for  ‘subtraction 
of  portion’,  as  it  was  called  at  York,  that  is,  the  dissipation  of 
the  portions  of  Isabelle’s  children  which  they  had  received  from 
her  first  husband.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  upon  the 
significavit,  possibly  Frobisher  had  left  England  or  at  least  the 
county,  indeed  the  issue  of  a significavit  for  his  arrest  may  have 
been  an  inducement  for  him  to  do  so. 

Again  it  seems  possible  that  Frobisher  might  not  have 
learned  of  the  cause  brought  against  him  by  his  wife  through 
the  usual  channel,  that  is  by  having  a primary  citation  served 
upon  him,  and  have  failed  to  learn  of  the  suit  by  the  other  means 
of  informing  a cited  person — a ‘viis  et  modis’.  This  seems  the 
more  likely  because  the  Frobishers  of  Normanton  had  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  persons  on  whom  it  was  dangerous  to 
serve  process.  Some  years  previously  Martin  Frobisher’s  uncle, 
Edmund  Frobisher,  had  been  cited  by  a mandatory  of  the  Courts 
of  York,  who  had  informed  him  of  the  suit  in  which  he  was 
implicated  by  displaying  the  mandate,  or  citation  to  him.  Edmund 
Frobisher  then  ‘asked  to  inspect  the  said  mandate,  and  the 
aforesaid  mandatory  handed  it  to  him  to  inspect  on  the  condition 
that  he  would  give  it  back  at  once  when  he  had  viewed  it’.  When 

1 P.R.O.  C.  85.  File  190  No.  4. 
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however  he  had  obtained  possession  of  it,  'he  did  so  threten  as 
well  him  the  said  Harryson’  (a  party  in  the  cause,  who  had 
accompanied  the  mandatory,  presumably  to  give  him  moral 
support)  ‘as  also  the  said  mandatarie  that  the  said  mandatarie 
did  saye  that  he  dyrst  not  sue  any  moo  processes  excepte  they 
were  suche  processes  as  he  myght  sue  without  daunger’.1 

While  either  of  these  possibilities  is  feasible,  there  remains 
a third,  that  Frobisher  knew  that  a suit  had  been  begun  against 
him,  but  refused  to  appear  in  court.  Statistically  this  seems  to 
be  the  most  likely  explanation,  as  a great  number  of  the  signifi- 
cavits  which  were  sent  from  York  to  Chancery  were  issued  in  just 
such  cases,  where  the  cited  party  was  contumacious  from  the 
first.2 

Carson  Ritchie,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

AN  EARLY  ARTIFICIAL  FOX  EARTH 
AT  BISHOP  BURTON,  EAST  YORKSHIRE. 

By  K.  A.  MacMahon,  M.A. 

In  April  1951,  Mr.  John  Dunning  of  Cold  Harbour  Farm, 
Bishop  Burton,  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  bricks  and 
stones  were  being  turned  up  in  some  quantity  by  the  plough  in 
one  of  his  fields  known  locally  as  “Fox  Cover”.  Permission  to 
examine  the  area  concerned  was  readily  given,  and  following  a 
preliminary  examination  on  April  14th,  1951,  the  site  concerned 
was  excavated  towards  the  end  of  that  month.  As  the  field  was 
under  crop,  the  area  of  immediate  investigation  was  necessarily 
limited,  and  some  degree  of  urgency  in  bringing  the  work  to 
completion  was  imperative.  What  was  done  however,  justified 
the  conclusion  that  the  layout  revealed  was  an  entity  in  itself 
and  unconnected  with  any  larger  scheme  of  foundations. 

The  site  (National  Grid  Reference  44/963384)  lies  high  on  a 
southern  slope  of  well  drained  Wold  and  on  a substratum  of 
chalk.  The  existing  top  courses  of  the  foundations  discovered 
were  approximately  9 inches  below  the  surface,  the  upper  course 
or  courses  having  been  disturbed  and  removed  during  ploughing 
operations. 

The  plan  and  photograph  accompanying  this  short  review 
of  the  work  done,  show  the  unusual  layout  which  consisted 
essentially  of  four  “dens”  connected  to  two  “channels”  or  “pipes”, 
one  serpentine  in  construction  and  the  other  straight. 

The  straight  channel  (CC  on  the  plan)  was  11  feet  7 inches 
long,  and  throughout  its  length  was  made  up  of  two  parallel 
walls  of  three  courses  of  brick,  each  with  small  limestone  slabs  at 
irregular  intervals.  The  walls  were  6 to  7 inches  apart,  and  it 

1 York  Diocesan  Registry  RVIIA.  37  F.  12. 

2 See  generally  P.R.O.  C.  85.  Files  190  onwards. 
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ARTIFICIAL  FOX  EARTH,  BISHOP  BURTON. 

General  layout. 
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was  apparent  that  a floor  of  bricks  or  stones  had  formed  part  of 
this  channel.  The  whole  of  the  bricks  and  stones  were  very 
roughly  and  crudely  mortared  together,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
work  had  either  been  performed  hurriedly,  or  done  by  an  in- 
expert hand.  Approximately  1 foot  before  this  pipe  connected 
with  the  central  den  (Dl),  it  was  joined  on  the  west  by  the 
serpentine  pipe  (C1C1),  identical  in  construction  and  width, 
except  that  the  western  half  was  laid  on  hard  clay  and  did  not 
appear  to  have  had  brick  or  stone  as  flooring. 

Both  channels  connected  in  the  manner  shown  with  the 
large  central  den  (Dl).  This  was  circular  in  form  and  3 feet  in 
diameter.  The  existing  construction  consisted  of  4 courses  of 
brick,  the  jointing  of  the  courses  being  superior  in  technique  to 
that  of  the  connecting  pipes.  West  and  east  of  this  were  openings 
into  two  smaller  dens  (D2  and  D3)  : these  in  form  were  slightly 
ovoid,  the  greatest  diameter  in  each  case  being  2 feet.  Here 
again,  the  building  up  of  each  course  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  central  den,  except  that  the  walls  of  these  tended  to  be 
of  ‘ ‘beehive”  type,  having  a pronounced  curve  inwards.  Four 
courses  of  bricks  remained  here.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
small  neck  leading  into  the  den  (D2)  from  the  central  den  had  a 
limestone  slab  over,  which  was  mortared  on  the  brick.  This  was 
obviously  in  situ,  suggesting  these  connecting  channels  were 
about  10  inches  high. 

Again,  from  the  central  den  (Dl),  a longer  channelled 
neck,  3 feet  2 inches  in  length  led  into  a further  den  (D4).  This 
was  similar  in  features  to  the  others,  was  circular  in  plan,  of 
diameter  2 feet  9 inches,  but  had  a distinct  gap  or  break  in  the 
walling  at  G.  Particularly  careful  excavation  at  this  point 
suggested  that  the  gap  left  here  may  have  been  intentional, 
though  no  signs  of  a grating  or  rabbet  were  indicated.  This  den 
too,  was  of  beehive  construction. 

Careful  examination  of  the  four  dens  and  channels,  both 
internally  and  externally,  revealed  no  associated  finds  whatever, 
and  excavation  was  continued  down  to  undisturbed  strata  : 
excavation  in  all  cases  continued  well  beyond  the  entrances  to 
the  channels  (CC  and  Cl  Cl),  but  it  was  obvious  that  no  con- 
nection with  any  similar  structure  existed,  the  ground  3 feet 
beyond  the  entrance  (to  which  there  were  no  signs  of  any  grating, 
rabbet  or  trap  door)  being  completely  undisturbed. 

The  general  impression  received  was  that  the  whole  of  the 
structure  was  a “handyman’s  job’’  : no  finesse  in  the  laying  of 
the  various  courses  of  bricks  was  evident,  and  this,  and  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  stone  slabs,  suggests  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  good  building.  The  bricks,  varying  in  size,  were 
of  a deep  red  in  colour,  and  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  found 
in  17th — 18th  c.  walling  in  the  village  of  Bishop  Burton. 

The  only  completely  satisfactory  theory  of  the  use  of  the 
structure  is  that  it  was  an  artificial  fox  earth.  The  field  name, 
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the  absence  of  associated  finds,  the  lack  of  any  real  necessity  to 
build  well,  all  bear  out  this  theory. 

Artificial  earths  were  designed  in  country  where  natural 
cover  was  inadequate  to  "serve  as  a reservoir  of  foxes  in  those 
districts  which  would  be  insufficiently  foxed  to  show  consistent 
sport".1  If  sport  was  poor  a fox  could  be  "bolted".  Alternatively, 
the  entrances  to  the  artificial  earth  could  be  "stopped"  at  night, 
thereby  obliging  a fox  to  lie  up  in  open  country  and  so  provide 
sport  for  the  following  day. 

According  to  Wroughton2  the  actual  shape  of  an  artificial 
earth  was  not  important,  and  he  suggested  that  the  dens  should 
be  3 feet  by  1 foot  6 inches  wide  and  9 inches  high,  built  in  brick 
3 courses  in  depth,  each  den  being  covered  with  two  or  three 
stone  slabs.  The  limited  height  was  important  as  it  was  instru- 
mental in  compelling  the  fox  to  leave  the  earth  as  necessary  and 
so  prevent  fouling  of  the  dens  and  drains,  a practice  which  other- 
wise would  tend  to  cause  mange.  At  the  entrance  to  each  drain 
or  pipe  was  a rabbet  or  grating  to  seal  it. 

Careful  inquiry  in  Bishop  Burton  and  district  has  revealed 
no  local  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  artificial  earth.  It  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  built  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  c. 
or  early  in  the  19th  c.  Foxhounds  were  kept  at  Bishop  Burton 
at  least  as  early  as  1765  by  William  Bethell,  the  younger  brother 
of  Hugh  Bethell  of  Rise.  Hugh  Bethell  himself  married  Dorothy 
Draper,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  famous  fox  hunting  Squire 
Draper  of  Beswick.  William  Bethell  sold  his  hunting  establish- 
ment at  Bishop  Burton  in  1794.  Subsequently,  Digby  Legard 
of  Etton  took  a considerable  share  in  the  maintenance  of  fox 
hounds  in  the  area  and  kept  a pack  at  Etton  between  1815  and 
1821,  in  which  year  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  control  on 
health  grounds.  Digby  Legard,  we  are  told,  "planted  many 
coverts,  some  of  which  have  now  disappeared".3  Until  more 
sites  of  artificial  earths  are  excavated  it  is  impossible  to  say  if 
this  one  at  Bishop  Burton  is  locally  unusual  in  character  or 
otherwise. 

I wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  John  Dunning  of  Bishop 
Burton  for  the  facilities  kindly  accorded  to  excavate  this  inter- 
esting type  of  fox  earth,  and  also  for  his  photographs  which 
were  taken  under  somewhat  trying  conditions.  To  Mr.  G.  D. 
Wardell,  I am  grateful  for  measuring  the  structure  and  for 
drawing  the  plan  which  accompanies  this  article.  My  thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  Rev.  T.  W.  F.  Sparrow  of  Bishop  Burton, 
Messrs.  J.  D.  Hunter  and  F.  W.  Brooks  of  Hull,  and  to  the 

1 A.  Henry  Higginson  : Fox  Hunting;  theory  and  practice. 

2 Willie  Wroughton  : The  management  of  Fox  Coverts. 

Sir  Charles  Frederick:  Fox  Hunting  (The  Lonsdale  Library  Vol.  VII). 

3 Anon  : Sketches  of  Beverley  and  the  Neighbourhood  and  the 
Holderness  Hunt  (1882). 

Reynard  : Hunting  notes  from  Holderness. 
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enthusiastic  small  band  of  helpers  who  did  so  much  at  short 
notice. 

Major  J.  Fairfax-Blakeborough,  the  well-known  writer  on  this  and 
kindred  topics,  notably  the  sport  of  kings,  kindly  suggests  that  a very 
remarkable  feature  of  this  article  is  the  early  incidence  of  the  find. 

The  Bethels  of  Bishop  Burton  were  prominent  fox-hunters  of  their  time. 

Ed. 
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THE  LOST  VILLAGES  OF  YORKSHIRE 

PART  IV. 


By  M.  W.  Beresford,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Economic  History  in  the  University  of  Leeds. 

In  this,  the  final  part  of  the  study,  a list  of  the  lost  villages 
in  the  North  Riding  is  provided  to  set  alongside  those  for  the 
other  Ridings  already  published.1  It  runs  to  138  places,  the 
longest  of  the  Lists,  so  that  introductory  comment  has  had  to  be 
curtailed,  if  the  ration  of  space  is  not  to  be  exceeded.  The 
principal  topic  which  remains  to  be  discussed  is  the  intensity  and 
distribution  of  the  depopulating  movements  in  various  periods 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Comparison  with  other 
parts  of  England  has  been  facilitated  by  three  distribution  maps. 


FIG.  I.  The  principal  lost  village  sites  in  the  Midlands  and  East  Anglia. 

I 

Before  turning  to  the  county  as  a whole,  a few  comments 
must  be  made  on  the  search  for  lost  villages  in  this,  the  last 
Riding  to  be  covered.  There  have  been  two  stalwart  aids,  the 
English  Place-name  Society’s  volume  and  J.  J.  Sheahan’s  edition 
of  Whellan’s  North  Riding,  an  old  work  which  far  surpasses  in 
topographical  curiosity  and  acumen  the  two  volumes  of  the 

1 Y.A.J.,  xxxvii,  pp.  474-91  (intro.);  xxxviii,  pp.  44-70  (E.R.);  pp. 
215-40  (W.R.). 
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FIG.  II.  The  principal  lost  village  sites  in  the  North. 


FIG.  III.  The  principal  lost  village  sites  in  Southern  England. 

Maps  compiled  and  drawn  by  J.  G.  Hurst  from  data  in  M.  W.  Beresford, 

Lost  Villages  of  England,  1954,  Ch.  10. 

Victoria  County  History  for  the  Riding,  which  may  well  have 
taken  for  their  motto  the  words  of  Major-General  Plantagenet- 
Harrison,  the  North  Riding’s  historian  who  had  only  completed 
his  first  volume  when  he  was  expelled  from  the  British  Museum. 
He  wrote  in  his  preface  d 

the  pedigrees  of  families  constitute  the  history  of  manors  as 
the  pedigrees  of  kings  constitute  the  history  of  countries. 

The  medieval  taxation  material  is  abundant,  with  the  rolls 
for  1301  and  1327  already  published  by  the  Society.  I have 
transcribed  the  rolls  for  1334  and  the  poll  tax  receipts  for  1377. 
1 Plantagenet-Harrison,  History  of  Yorks.  (1879)  i,  p.  vii. 
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The  reliefs  of  1446  and  1449  are  extant,  showing  how  few  of  the 
lost  villages  were  yet  at  that  time  qualifying  for  tax  deductions 
allocated  among  ‘impoverished  places'.  The  reliefs  for  1492  have 
been  preserved  in  a document  at  the  Bodleian  library.  Apart 
from  these  the  North  Riding  has  the  list  of  sums  collected  in 
fines  in  1352  and  the  details  of  their  distribution  in  aid  of  the 
villages  badly  hit  by  the  Black  Death;  a similar  distribution  in 
1357,  this  time  of  the  goods  of  fugitives  and  felons,  is  also  pre- 
served.1 

The  North  Riding  is  the  first  of  the  three  to  appoint  its 
archivist,  and  further  local  studies  will  profit  from  the  careful 
calendaring  of  Quarter  Sessions  material  which  is  in  progress, 
and  from  the  collection  of  family  papers  which  are  finding  their 
way  as  gifts  or  loans  to  Northallerton. 

One  North  Riding  village,  East  Tanfield,  is  unique  in  my 
experience  in  the  possession  of  a long  series  of  manorial  accounts 
stretching  over  the  two  centuries  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
village,  and  a brief  note  on  East  Tanfield  is  given  in  the  next 
section.  The  Tanfield  papers  are  among  the  Swinton  MSS  at  the 
Cartwright  Hall;  among  the  other  family  and  estate  papers  which 
have  proved  useful,  mention  may  be  made  of  those  at  Castle 
Howard,  Jervaulx  Abbey  and  Tanfield  Lodge  whose  owners 
kindly  afforded  complete  liberty  of  inspection.  The  deeds  of  the 
Pudsays,  lords  of  the  lost  village  of  Barforth  on  Tees,  have  been 
printed  by  the  Society.2  Among  the  Ingram  papers  from  Sheriff 
Hutton  is  a survey  of  1625  with  the  East  Lilling  pages  excised  : 
another  copy  in  the  British  Museum  shows  that  these  pages  bore 
the  description  of  the  lost  village.3  A note  on  this  village  and 
the  equally  curious  case  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  dealt 
with  half  a lake  at  Hinderskelfe  are  also  given  in  the  next  section, 
which  might  be  called,  North  Riding  curiosities. 

II 

East  Tanfield  has  surviving  reeves’  accounts  from  1338-9 
onwards,  and  other  documents,  including  a survey  of  1 792  and  a field 
book  of  1803-4  are  among  the  estate  papers  at  Jervaulx  as  reminder 
that  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury  once  owned  both  estates.  From  these 
it  is  possible  to  see  the  medieval  village  in  relation  to  its  neigh- 
bours. In  1517  Wolsey’s  Commission  reported  that  32  people 
had  been  evicted  from  the  village  between  1513-7,  with  the 
destruction  of  eight  houses.4  The  Commission’s  terms  of  reference 
precluded  reports  on  depopulations  before  1488,  and  the  sudden 

1 1301  : Y.A.S.,  R.S.,  xxi;  1327  : ibid,  lxxiv,  pp.  104-71;  1332  : 
PRO,  E179/21 1 /7a;  1334  : ibid,  E179/21 1/39;  1352  : 211/28;  and  E137  49/1; 
1357:  211/24;  1446:  211/87;  1449:  211/89;  1492:  Bodl.  MSS.  Rawl. 
B450,  f.  197-201. 

2 Y.A.S.,  R.S.,  lvi,  passim. 

3 In  his  Surveyour’s  Dialogue,  1607,  the  elder  Norden,  one  of  the 
surveyors  of  East  Lilling,  called  depopulating  enclosure  ‘the  bane  of  a 
commonwealth,  an  apparent  badge  of  Atheisme,  and  an  argument  of 
waspish  ambition  or  woolvish  emulation’. 

^ 1517  : PRO,  C47/7/2/2  m.21;  B.M.,  Lans.  MSS,  i,  f.167. 
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diminution  of  tenants’  names  in  the  manorial  accounts  between 
those  for  1477-8  and  those  for  1484-5  suggests  that  the  evictions 
of  1513-7  were  only  the  end  of  a thirty-year  process. 

How  large  was  East  Tanfield  in  its  hey-day?  Only  one 
rental  has  survived,  that  of  1400-1  when  rents  were  collected  from 
20  houses  and  a smithy.  The  earliest  manorial  account  in  the 
long  (but  intermittent)  series,  that  of  1338-9,  show  44  bovates  of 
six  acres  each  : this  would  be  a relatively  small  holding,  and  the 
standard  holding  may  have  been  a two-bo vate  unit,  giving  22 
houses.  Only  three  of  the  21  holdings  named  in  1400-1  were 
single-bovaters. 

Soon  after  the  rental  of  1400-1  the  accounts  show  six 
cottages  in  decay,  but  there  was  no  further  decay  of  houses 
before  the  final  depopulation.  There  is  a grim  irony  in  the  ex- 
penses for  nails,  wood  and  carpenters’  wages  which  appear  in  the 
accounts  on  the  very  eve  of  the  destruction  of  the  houses.1 

It  is  rare  to  find  a survey  with  an  explicit  statement  that  a 
village  had  once  stood  in  certain  fields.  I have  described  else- 
where how  I came  upon  the  survey  of  1625  made  by  John  Norden 
and  his  son  when  the  sale  of  the  Sheriff  Hutton  estate  was  con- 
templated. The  jurors’  report  of  a lost  East  Lilting  gave  point 
to  the  parish  name,  still  shown  on  the  Ordnance  map,  of  Lillings 
Ambo,  that  is,  both  Lillings.  West  Liliing  is  still  substantial, 
but  East  Liliing  is  represented  only  by  Liliing  Hall. 

The  site  lies  adjacent  to  a public  road  and  is  crossed  by 
public  footpaths;  it  is  marked  on  the  map  as  a series  of  'moats’, 
but  these  are  in  fact  the  streets  and  the  earthworks  of  the  village 
perimeter.  Two  ponds  can  be  seen,  and  the  modern  road  has 
been  diverted  southwards  from  the  old  course,  so  that  the  medieval 
road  can  be  seen  swinging  in  to  the  village  centre,  passing  the 
great  open  and  level  green  and  then  returning  to  the  present  line 
of  the  road  from  West  Liliing  to  Flaxton  station.2 

In  1377  there  were  still  31  persons  over  the  age  of  14  years 
as  the  tax  receipt  shows;3  this  must  be  fewer  than  at  the  height 
of  the  village’s  prosperity  a century  earlier  when  all  the  house 
sites  were  occupied  and  all  the  ridges  in  the  surrounding  grassy 
fields  were  being  ploughed.  The  fields  which  carry  the  earth- 
works of  streets,  houses  and  crofts  now  lie  outside  Sheriff  Hutton 
park,  but  when  the  jurors  accompanied  the  Nordens  around  the 
boundary  of  the  parish  in  1625  it  would  seem  that  the  site  lay  inside 
the  park  pale.  The  text  of  the  survey  may  be  quoted.  (It  is  curious 
that  the  duplicate  copy  which  passed  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
estate,  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  has  had  the  page  of  the  East  Liliing 

1 The  Tanfield  rolls  are  at  the  Cartwright  Hall,  Bradford,  sorted 

by  reigns.  Two  stray  rolls  are  in  PRO,  SC  6/1087.  The  surviving  West,  and 
the  lost  East  Tanfield  may  be  compared  in  four  tax-assessments  : 

1301  : E.T.  88s. 7d.  W.T.  108s.ld.  1327  : E.T.  20s.0d.  W.T.  15s.0d. 

1332  : E.T.  33s.4d.  W.T.  30s.ld.  1334  : E.T.  28s.0d.  W.T.  32s.0d. 

2 Survey  of  1625  : Crown  copy,  H.M.,  Harl.  MSS,  6288;  Ingram  copy, 
Leeds  City  Library  archives,  B. 417391;  ‘the  lane  wherein  the  highe  waye 
did  lye’  appears  also  in  BodL  Rawl.  MSS,  B450,  f.  255. 

3 PRO;  E179/21 1/30,  m.  18. 
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survey  neatly  excised.  An  examination  of  the  survey  book  shows 
that  the  page  has  been  cut  a fraction  of  inch  from  the  sewing  of 
the  binding). 

East  Lilling  it  is  called,  and  retaineth  the  name  of  East 
Lilling  township,  though  at  this  day  there  do  remain  but 
only  one  house  wherein  the  said  Mistress  Hall  now  dwelleth, 
a competent  house  for  a gentleman. 

(Mistress  Hall's  memorial  brass  can  be  seen  in  the  parish  church). 

The  survey  continues  : 

But  by  tradition  and  by  apparent  ancient  buildings  and 
wayes  for  horse  and  cart  visibly  discerned,  leading  unto  the 
place  where  the  town  stood,  within  Sheriff  Hutton  park,  it 
hath  been  a hamlet  of  some  capacity,  though  now  utterly 
demolished  and  the  place  where  it  stood  dismembered  from 
the  present  territories  of  East  Lilling  and  is  now  made  a 
part  of,  and  impaled  to  the  park  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  how 
long  since  doth  not  appear. 

The  footpaths  which  the  Ordnance  map  shows  converging 
on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  site  are  probably  The  ways  from 
Sheriff  Hutton'  described  in  1625.  Nothing  had  been  reported 
from  Lilling  in  1517,  and  the  jurors’  ignorance  of  the  date  of 
depopulation  both  suggest  that  it  had  been  imparked  during  the 
early  or  middle  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  North  Riding  has  a number  of  examples  of  emparking 
and  the  destruction  or  migration  of  villages  in  later  centuries. 
One  of  these,  Hinderskelfe,  rivals  the  classical  cases  of  Harewood 
and  Milton  Abbas  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  landscape 
gardeners  and  builders  have  erased  the  village  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  House  and  gardens  with  which  the  village  was  replaced. 

A curious  private  Bill1  was  considered  and  approved  by  the 
Queen,  Lords  and  Commons  in  July,  1846.  It  authorised  an 
exchange  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Hinderskelfe  belonging  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  with  another  piece  of  land  in  Sheriff  Hutton 
parish  belonging  to  the  owners  of  Castle  Howard.  The  pieces  of 
land  concerned  were  small,  but  if  honourable  or  noble  members 
had  examined  the  map  annexed  to  the  Bill  they  might  have  been 
puzzled.  The  Archbishop’s  land  in  Hinderskelfe  consisted  of  two 
small  rectangles,  one  of  which  lay  beneath  the  lake  at  Castle 
Howard  and  the  other  in  the  parkland.  How  did  the  Archbishop 
come  to  possess  this  submarine  acre? 

Needless  to  say,  the  Archbishop  had  not  occupied  this  property 
for  some  time.  It  had  been  out  on  long  lease,  and  the  expiry  of 
lease  had  provided  the  opportunity  for  the  lawyers  to  tidy  up 
the  situation.  The  schedule  to  the  Bill  did  not  explain  the  puzzle, 
but  an  examination  of  the  estate  maps  at  Castle  Howard  showed 
me  what  had  happened.  The  plots  of  land  at  issue  were  the  site 
of  the  church  and  the  site  of  the  rectory  in  the  depopulated 
village  of  Hinderskelfe. 

1 9 & 10  Vic.,  c.ll,  private;  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  Archbishop  of  York. 


FIG.  IV.  EAST  LILTING  in  1625,  from  Norden’s  Survey  (B.  M.  Harl.  6288). 
The  former  main  street  is  the  tree-lined  avenue  at  the  top  of  the 
The  pale  of  Sheriff  Hutton  Park  is  shown. 

(Reproduction  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum ) 


HINDERSKELFE,  the  site  of  the  Rectory  (2)  and  Church  (1)  as  they  appeared  in  the  plan 
annexed  to  the  Private  Act  of  1846,  showing  them  in  relation  to  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Castle  Howard.  (Re-drawn  by  K.  J.  Allison). 
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When,  in  the  late  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century, 
the  villagers  were  removed  from  their  houses  there  were  no  legal 
obstacles  : presumably  the  freeholders  had  been  bought  out  and 
tenants  at  will  or  leaseholders  had  their  tenure  terminated.  (We 
do  not  know  whether  they  were  compensated  by  houses  in  Welburn 
or  Coneysthorpe).  It  was  a little  more  difficult  to  extinguish  the 
glebe.  Depopulating  landlords  in  other  parts  of  the  country  had 
found  the  permanence  of  the  glebe  rights  an  irritation.  At  Hinder- 
skelfe  the  problem  had  been  amicably  solved  : in  1690  the  Arch- 
bishop had  leased  the  sites  of  the  church  and  the  rectory  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  and  in  exchange  he  had  been  leased  lands  of  an 
equivalent  value  in  Sheriff  Hutton.  The  Act  of  1846  authorised 
the  perpetuation  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  last  trace  of  the 
village  of  Hinderskelfe  was  merged  into  the  estate.  The  church 
had  been  replaced  by  a new  chapel  incorporated  in  the  buildings 
of  the  great  house.  Apart  from  the  witness  of  the  estate  map  of 
1694  and  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  Act  of  1846,  the  village  is 
remembered  only  by  the  parish  name.  The  six-inch  and  one- 
inch  Ordnance  maps  still  have  HINDERSKELFE  printed  in 
italic  capitals  : but  it  is  a parish  without  a village,  and  has  been 
so  for  more  than  two  centuries.  In  the  map  of  1690  twenty-four 
houses  (apart  from  the  Castle)  appear;  in  the  Field  Book  of  1562, 
an  important  volume  of  surveys  preserved  among  the  Howard 
muniments,  there  were  also  24  inhabited  houses,  fifteen  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street  and  nine  on  the  south  side;  there  were 
22  tenants-at-will  in  1593.  We  may  write  the  epitaph  of  the 
village  in  the  words  of  another  Castle  Howard  document,  the 
‘Inquiry  into  the  Rectory’,  dated  1783  : 

it  was  formerly  a village  of  which  the  least  remains  do  not 

appear. 

Ill 

In  Part  I of  this  study  I suggested  that  the  northern  de- 
populations came  a generation  or  so  earlier  than  in  the  Midlands. 
In  the  period  covered  by  Wolsey’s  Commission,  1488-1517,  the 
Midlands — as  I show  elsewhere — had  already  known  their  worst 
depopulations,  but  nevertheless  the  Inquiry  was  in  time  to  catch 
some  important  offenders.  In  its  northern  travels  the  Commission 
caught  very  small  fish  indeed;  yet  the  Lists  accompanying  this 
study  show  that  the  total  number  of  Yorkshire  depopulations 
was  large,  and  that  the  local  intensity  was  as  acute  in  some  parts 
of  the  county  as  anywhere  in  the  Midlands.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  these  Yorkshire  depopulations,  virtually  ignored 
in  1517,  yet  known  from  the  tax  evidence  to  be  later  than  the 
mid-fifteenth  century,  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  economic 
and  social  movement  which  was  felt  in  the  Midlands.  The  York- 
shire experience  was  not  fundamentally  a different  one  : it  was 
just  an  earlier  one. 

Until  much  more  work  has  been  done  on  the  comparative 
productivity  and  profitableness  of  northern  farming  in  the  fifteenth 
century  it  would  be  rash  to  give  too  definite  an  explanation  of 
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this  precocity.  But  it  squares  with  other  known  facts  about 
northern  agrarian  history  : when  Parliamentary  enclosure  was 
beginning  in  the  Midlands  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  the 
open  fields  of  Yorkshire  had  already  been  considerably  dimini- 
shed— quite  apart  from  depopulating  enclosure;1  there  is  a good 
deal  of  evidence  for  extensive  enclosure  by  agreement  on  the  lands 
of  the  bishop  of  Durham2  a century  before  Parliamentary  en- 
closure, and  I suspect  that  equivalent  facilities  were  being  offered 
to  Crown  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster  tenants  in  the  North  Riding. 

When  we  have  Yorkshire  studies  comparable  with  those  for 
Leicestershire,  Wiltshire  and  Essex3  we  may  find  that  the  agrarian 
history  of  the  north-east  has  a paradoxical  character.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  shares  with  the  Midlands  a common  physical  back- 
ground which  differences  of  latitude  and  climate  only  slightly 
modified  : this  gave  it  open  fields  and  open  field  villages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  semi-pastoral  opportunities  of  the  higher  ground 
bordering  on  and  intruding  into  the  northern  plains  have  made 
it  easy  for  the  field-life  first  to  be  supplemented,  and  then  in 
some  cases  supplanted  by  the  life  of  the  pastures  and  the  grazier. 

Other  forces  can  be  dimly  seen  at  work  : dimly  because  they 
have  still  to  find  their  historian.  One  such  force  is  the  stimulus 
from  the  northern  cloth  industry;  a second  is  the  effect  of  political 
troubles,  and  particularly  border  warfare,  in  emptying  villages  and 
making  it  at  once  possible  and  necessary  to  reconsider  whether 
corn  was  still  the  optimum  crop;4  the  third  is  the  attitude  of  the 
great  landed  nobles  of  the  north,  at  the  centre  of  the  late  fifteenth- 
century  disorders,  far  from  the  eye  of  kings  and  councils. 

Yet  the  general  distribution  maps,  with  their  blank  spaces  in 
the  north-western  counties,  emphasise  that  only  certain  geographical 
conditions  were  tempting  to  the  depopulator.  Villages  fell  wherever 
the  balance  between  corn  and  grass  was  delicate.  If  the  balance 
were  firmly  set  to  grass;  or  if  the  villages  were  capable  of  marrying 
the  advantages  of  both  corn  and  grass  (as  in  the  Dales),  then  there 
seems  to  have  been  virtual  immunity.  If  the  local  economy  was 
pastoral  or  given  to  dairy-farming,  or  if  there  was  late-surviving 
forest,  then  again  we  have  very  few  lost  villages  to  add  to  the 
map.  Marshland  seems  to  have  been  immune  : here  again,  the 
soil  was  excellent  for  arable  when  reclaimed  and  the  plough  and 
the  sheep  could  live  side  by  side  without  rivalry.  The  most 
dangerous  situation  was  to  be  in  land  which  was  good  for  arable 
(so  that  settlement  had  not  retreated  from  it  in  the  fifteenth 
century)  and  equally  good  for  grass  (so  that  men  were  tempted 
to  depopulate  as  wool  prices  tempted  them). 

1 W.  S.  Rodgers,  Parliamentary  Enclosure  in  the  West  Riding,  (1953), 
unpublished  M.Com.  thesis.  University  of  Leeds.  M.  W.  Beresford,  Glebe 
Terriers  and  Open  Field,  Yorkshire,  Y.A.J.,  xxxvii,  pp.  325-68. 

2 E.  M.  Leonard,  Trans.  Roy.  Hist.  Soc.,  (new  ser.)  xix  (1905). 

3 Leics.,  Dr.  L.  A.  Parker;  Wilts.,  Dr.  E.  Kerridge;  Essex,  Dr.  Felix 
Hull  : all  unpublished  Ph.D.  theses,  University  of  London. 

4 I have  considered  this  factor  briefly,  with  reference  to  the  Elizabethan 
Border  surveys,  in  an  essay  in  Studies  in  Architectural  History,  pub.  St. 
Anthony’s  Press,  1954. 
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Yorkshire  also  yields  a number  of  well-authenticated  ex- 
amples of  early  depopulation  by  monastic  houses  (such  as  at 
Greenberry)1  and  one  (Old  Byland)2  where  the  monks  built  a new 
village  on  the  hill  for  the  villagers  whom  they  had  removed  from 
the  river  side.  On  the  Wolds  it  has  fields  which  seem  to  have 
been  becoming  worked  out  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  with  a resul- 
tant retreat  of  the  plough,  not  to  return  until  the  improvement  of 
the  land  by  the  Sykes.  In  the  Vale  of  York  it  has  villages  wasted 
by  the  Scots3  in  1318,  some  never  to  be  resettled  : but,  of  course, 
the  important  question  must  always  be,  why  were  not  these 
villages  resettled?  In  a period  of  land  hunger  and  buoyant  corn 
prices  their  abandonment  for  grazing  would  never  have  been 
tolerated.  They  speak  of  political  disorder,  but  they  also  speak 
of  economic  depression  of  which  the  political  disorder  was  only  a 
minor  cause. 


IV 

Now  that  the  study  is  complete,  it  is  possible  to  draw  to- 
gether the  main  figures  in  three  Summary  Tables.4  For  other 
statistical  data,  particularly  that  of  the  local  intensity  and  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  lost  and  the  non-lost  villages,  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  original  Tables  prefacing  each  of  the  Riding  lists. 

What  can  we  say  of  Yorkshire  as  a whole?  Table  B shows 
that  328  lost  villages  have  been  identified,  of  which  130  were  large 
enough  still  to  be  assessed  for  taxes  in  the  fourteenth  century  as 
separate  vills  (Table  A).  Another  96  lost  villages  appear  in  the 
tax-lists  in  association  with  another  village.  57  lost  villages  do 
not  appear  in  any  tax-list,  while  another  45  appear  only  in 
Domesday  Book  or  in  documents  earlier  than  1300. 

The  lost  villages  still  alive  in  1334  form  53%  of  all  the 
known  lost  villages  in  the  East  Riding;  85%  in  the  North  Riding; 
and  59%  in  the  West  Riding.  For  all  but  a few,  the  tax  reliefs 
granted  in  the  mid-fifteenth  century  show  no  more  than  average 
proportions,  suggesting  that  the  villages  still  flourished.  For 
those  which  have  surviving  poll-tax  receipts  a definite  assessment 
of  size  can  be  made  in  1377,  1379  or  1381. 

The  survival  of  deeds,  rentals,  accounts  and  the  documents 
of  litigation  are  the  sole  means  by  which  the  date  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  villages  can  be  more  precisely  defined.  Survivals 
are  subject  to  chance,  and  the  absence  of  documents  proves 
nothing.  For  this  reason,  no  systematic  tabulation  of  information 

1 Fountains  Cartulary,  ed.  Lancaster,  p.  330  : ‘to  enclose  all  the  land 
where  were  the  tofts  and  crofts  of  the  men  formerly  dwelling  at  Greenberg'; 
for  the  reverse  process.  Cal.  Misc.  Inq.,  ii,  no.  1797.  (Jervaulx). 

2 Dugdale,  Monasticon,  v,  p.  351. 

3 for  villages  devastated  in  1318,  see  PRO,  E359/14  m,12d.  (46  vills, 
including  ten  now  lost);  in  1322  (ibid.,  m.l4d.)  128  N.R.  vills,  not  named, 
were  combustae  et  devastatae ; for  the  reduction  in  ecclesiastical  taxation  see 
Y.A.J.,  xxv,  p.  161;  for  other  destruction,  Cal.  Misc.  Inq.,  ii,  nos.  385, 
453,  455,  489. 

4 p.  289  below. 
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after  1377  would  be  useful.  The  assessments  of  1524  come,  in 
most  cases,  too  late  to  record  anything  but  one  or  two  farms 
surviving.1  The  very  small  amount  of  depopulation  from  the 
period  1488-1517  recorded  by  Wolsey’s  Commission,  and  the 
complete  absence  of  prosecutions  of  these  offenders,  mark  York- 
shire out  from  the  Midlands,  where  prosecutions  were  numerous, 
and  place  it  in  the  same  category  as  Lincolnshire  and  East  Anglia. 
There,  I have  suggested  elsewhere,  depopulation  also  differed 
from  the  Midland  experience  not  in  intensity  but  in  chronology. 

If  depopulation  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  then  Yorkshire 
has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  Taking  only  the  more  substantial 
villages,  one  village  in  every  eight  which  flourished  in  the  East 
Riding  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  is  reduced  to  grassy  banks 
and  hollow  ways.  In  the  North  Riding  one  village  in  every  eleven 
from  which  the  foot-soldiers  were  levied  in  1316  has  disappeared. 
In  the  West  Riding,  so  much  of  which  was  not  good  agricultural 
land,  one  village  in  sixteen  visited  by  the  tax  collectors  in  the 
year  of  Crecy  has  become  nothing  more  than  a farm — or  a field- 
name.  For  those  connoisseurs  who  boast  that  they  have  visited 
every  Yorkshire  village,  another  328  are  now  offered  without  any 
fear  that  the  bottom  of  the  dish  has  been  finally  scraped. 


SUMMARY  TABLE  A. 


Proportion  of  Villages  Lost  Since  1334,  by  Ridings. 


East  Riding 
North  Riding 
West  Riding 

Yorkshire 


Total  Number 
of  villages 
taxed  in  1334. 


Number  of  villages 
separately  taxed 
in  1334,  but  now  lost. 


409 

528 

592 

1529 


49  (12%) 
45  (9%) 
36  (6%) 
130  (9%) 


SUMMARY  TABLE 

B. 

Number 

of  Sites  Listed, 

by  Ridings. 

Lost  villages 

Others, 

separately  taxed 

excluding 

Total 

in  1334 

doubtful  cases 

East  Riding 

49 

72 

121 

North  Riding 

45 

93 

138 

West  Riding 

36 

33 

69 

Yorkshire 

130 

198 

328 

1 e.g.  Y.A.J.,  iv,  p.  191  : ‘villata  de  Steton  (W.R.)  William  Fairefax 
Esquyer  in  lands  40  marks,  26s.  8d.  Summa-26s.  8d.’ 
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SUMMARY  TABLE  C. 


Lost  Villages  Grouped  by  Periods,  with  proportions  in 

each  category. 


Recorded  only  in 

Recorded  both  in 

Domesday  Book  or 

Domesday  Book  and 

documents  pre-1300 

14th-century  tax-lists 

East  Riding 

26  (22%) 

63  (49%) 

North  Riding 

12  (9%) 

95  (69%) 

West  Riding 

7 (10%) 

28  (40%) 

Yorkshire 

45  (14%) 

186  (56%) 

Recorded  in  14th- 

Not  recorded  in 

century  tax-lists  but 

Domesday  Book; 

not  in  Domesday  Book 

nor  in  tax  lists. 

East  Riding 

5 (4%) 

27  (25%) 

North  Riding 

22  (16%) 

9 (6%) 

West  Riding 

13  (-19%) 

21  (31%) 

Yorkshire 

40  (12%) 

Total 

57  (18%) 

East  Riding 

121  (100%) 

North  Riding 

138  (100%) 

West  Riding 

69  (100%) 

Yorkshire 

328  (100%) 

Envoi. 

Now  that  this  four-year  task  is  completed  I may  be  per- 
mitted a brief  comment  on  its  results  and  a brief  acknowledgment 
of  assistance  received. 

The  fate  of  any  hand-list  such  as  those  of  the  lost  villages  of 
the  three  Ridings,  must  be  continuous  correction  and  revision. 
In  minor  detail  of  dates,  figures  and  map  references  it  is  very 
likely  that  there  will  be  occasional  errors  derived  from  transcrip- 
tion, typing  and  retyping  as  well  as  errors  taken  over  from  printed 
authorities.  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  these,  and  the  central  list 
of  English  lost  villages  which  is  being  held  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hurst  will 
be  kept  up-to-date.  More  important  would  be  notes  of  local 
observations,  documents  and  field-work  bearing  out  or  contra- 
dicting my  assertions  and  suggestions.  Should  these  accumulate, 
an  opportunity  may  be  sought  of  occasional  addenda  and  corri- 
genda in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  Information  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  Archaeological  Officer  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  to  the 
Ancient  Monuments  division  of  the  Ministry  of  Works,  as  well 
as  to  the  card-index  of  the  Deserted  Medieval  Village  Research 
Group. 

In  general,  the  material  incorporated  in  the  Lists  represents 
documents  and  books  calendared  or  in  print  before  January,  1953; 
the  available  R.A.F.  air  photographs  had  been  examined  only  to 
1951;  and  no  cognisance  has  been  taken  here  of  the  growing 
number  of  lost  villages  in  Dr.  St.  Joseph’s  Cambridge  collection. 

Beginning  from  scratch  when  I came  to  Yorkshire  in  April, 
1948,  I have  had  considerable  assistance  from  the  officers  of  the 
Public  Record  Office,  the  R.A.F.  Print  Library  and  the  British 
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Museum  Manuscripts  Room;  from  the  archivists  to  the  Y.A.S., 
(Miss  A.  G.  Foster)  and  the  North  Riding  County  Council  (Mr. 
C.  K.  Croft  Andrew);  from  the  farmers  and  landowners  at  East 
Lilling,  Steeton,  Wilstrop  and  Wharram  Percy;  from  Mr.  C.  W. 
Phillips  of  the  Ordnance  Survey;  from  Dr.  J.  S.  Purvis  for  great 
freedom  to  work  in  the  Registry;  from  Colonel  Innes  Ware  and 
his  office  staff;  from  friends  who  have  walked  with  me  in  search 
of  Yorkshire  villages  and  countered  my  optimism  with  their 
scepticism  (particularly  Mr.  P.  R.  Lawton,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lawton, 
Mr.  K.  J.  Allison  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Sigsworth  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  project);  from  various  friends  who  have  supplemented  my 
legs  with  their  cars  (particularly  Mr.  P.  M.  Sheard,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Baker  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Cox);  from  hosts  who  have  entertained  me 
and  shown  me  their  local  territory,  particularly  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris  of  Hutton  Gate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winstanley  of  Settrington 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawthornthwaite  of  Fountains;  from  students 
who  have  assisted  in  excavation  and  exploration;  and  from  the 
members  of  Summer  Schools  and  other  adult  groups  who  have 
given  me  local  information  after  lectures.  The  estate  offices  at 
Jervaulx  and  Castle  Howard  were  particularly  kind. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  two  acknowledgments  of  particular 
significance.  In  these  days,  historians  cannot  look  to  or  dedicate 
their  work  to  wealthy  patrons.  In  this  work,  carried  out  with 
no  specific  grant  from  any  fund  or  trust,  there  have  been  two 
invisible  patrons  : one  of  these  is  the  Society  which  has  given 
me,  through  its  Editor,  the  space  to  develop  the  argument  and 
set  out  the  evidence  at  such  length.  These  lists  have  demanded 
and  received  unusual  attention  from  the  Editor  and  the  printers. 
The  other  patron  is  the  University  of  Leeds  which  brought  me 
north  from  the  Midlands  and  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  com- 
bining lecturing  with  research;  this  study  springs  from  that 
concession  of  busy  leisure. 

TABLES. 

NORTH  RIDING. 

As  for  the  East  and  West  Ridings,  Tables  have  been  prepared  to  show 
(Table  1)  what  proportion  of  villages,  substantial  enough  to  be  taxed  in 
i334  and  1377,  are  now  lost,  and  (Table  2)  how  these  lost  places  compared 
with  their  neighbours;  taking  the  village  tax  quotas  of  1334  and  the  poll 
tax  payers  of  1377  as  measures  of  comparison.  In  both  Tables  the  figures 
have  been  arranged  by  wapentakes,  including  the  liberties  of  Pickering, 
and  Byland  and  Whitby  as  wapentakes;  it  was  not  possible  to  give  any 
particular  location  to  the  liberties  of  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Peter’s,  York,  since 
these  were  not  compact  geographical  areas. 

There  are  528  vills  named  in  the  comprehensive  tax  list  of  1334  within 
the  North  Riding.  86  of  these  are  lost.  Some  75  of  the  528  vills  are  grouped 
with  others  for  tax  purposes,  so  that  the  actual  sums  paid  in  individual 
vills  can  only  be  discovered  for  the  456  vills  which  were  not  grouped  with 
neighbours  or  hamlets.  Of  these,  45  are  now  lost. 

The  poll  tax  receipts  of  1377  have  been  less  perfectly  preserved  than 
in  the  West  Riding,  and  no  receipts  for  1379  have  been  found.  Of  the  266 
surviving  receipts,  22  are  for  lost  villages,  with  nine  other  receipts  for 
‘joint  vills’  of  which  a lost  place  forms  one  member. 

The  information  for  the  three  Ridings  is  brought  together  in  the  text, 
supra,  p.  289. 
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Table  I. 


Proportion  of  Lost 

Villages  in 

Various  Districts  of 

the  North 

Riding. 

Number 

of  Vills 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Separately 

Separately 

Tax 

Taxed 

taxed  in 

taxed  in 

jointly 

jointly 

Wapentake 

1334 

1334 

with  other 

but  now 

Name 

(all) 

but  now 

vills  in 

lost 

lost 

1334 

(all) 

Allertonshire 

30 

9 (30%) 

6 

4 

Birdforth 

31 

4 (13%) 

7 

5 

Bulmer 

47 

4 (8%) 

10 

7 

Gilling  East 

28 

3 (10%) 

2 

2 

Gilling  West 

35 

6 (17%) 

8 

2 

Halikeld 

25 

3 (12%) 

5 

4 

Hang  East 

31 

4 (13%) 

6 

6 

Hang  West 

40 

5 (12%) 

1 

1 

Langbargh 

63 

6 (10%) 

9 

5 

Pickering 

21 

1 (3%) 

4 

2 

Rydale 

30 

— 

4 

3 

Whitby 

20 

— 

6 

— 

Liberties  of  St. 

Mary's  & St. 

Peter’s,  York 

52 

— 

7 

— 

Totals 

453 

45  (10%) 

75 

41 

All  vills  Now 

in  1334  lost 

Grand  Total  

for  North  Riding  528 
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Table  II. 

Tax  Assessments  of  Lost  and  Surviving  Villages, 
compared  in  1334  and  1377. 


Village  Tax  QuotasS 
of  1334 

Poll  Tax  Payers  § 
of  1377,  numbers. 

Wapentake 

Name 

Average 
of  All 
Vills, 
in  shills. 

Actual  quotas 
of  those  Now 
Lost,  in  shills. 

Aver- 
age of 
All 
Vills. 

Actual 
numbers  in 
those 

Now  Lost 

Allertonshire 

22s 

7/6;  7/6;  12;  13/4; 

58 

19;  25;  38;  51 

16/8;  17;  18;  24;  30 

Birdforth 

27s 

7;  7;  16;  30 

Bulmer 

19s 

10;  13;  17;  22/4 

62 

12;  31;  48 

Gilling  East 

18s 

8;  14;  18 

54 

24;  24;  33 

Gilling  West 

25s 

5;  11;  11;  16;  16;  16 

72 

17;  17;  30 

Halikeld 

26s 

18;  25;  28 

Hang  East 

23s 

13/4;  15;  22;  26/8 

Hang  West 

25s 

6;  12;  13/4;  22;  30 

52 

12;  25;  31;  46 

Langbargh 

28s 

6/8;  8;  20;  21;  24;  24 

Pickering 

51s 

15 

98 

Rydale 

29s 

89 

Whitby 

24s 

74 

Liberties 

18s 

44 

49;  14;  14;  9;  9 

§ The  figures  for  1334  are  taken  from  PRO  : El 79/2 11/87;  the  poll  tax 
receipts  were  found  in  El 79/21 1/30-35  with  part  of  211/29  and  240/256-9. 
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LOST  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  NORTH  RIDING. 

The  general  format  and  abbreviations  of  this  third  part  of  the  List  follow 
the  first  and  second  parts  published  in  Y.A.J . 1952  and  1953.  The  additional 
abbreviations  1301  and  1327  refer  to  the  Lay  Subsidy  accounts  for  these 
years  published  in  Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  xxi  and  lxxiv.  References  to 
J.  J.  Sheahan’s  North  Riding,  volume  ii  (Beverley,  1857)  are  indicated  by 
5.  The  reference  to  any  air  photograph  which  has  been  examined  follows 
the  notes  on  each  settlement  in  the  form  CPE  or  106G.  The  grid  reference 
to  the  site  or  the  suspected  site  is  given  opposite  the  name  of  each  settlement. 


AINDERBY  MIRES  257927 

DB  1301  (with  Holtby)  LS  : 22s.  with  Holtby. 

Footpaths  converge  on  the  old  Manor  House  which  has  indistinct 
earthworks  in  adjacent  fields. 

CPE  UK  1684/3028 

AIRYHOLME  in  Hovingham  673734 

The  name  derives  from  ‘the  shielings’,  the  summer  quarters  of  the 
shepherds.  It  has  retained  its  identity  as  a separate  township,  now  three 
farms  (S.  p.  863).  It  was  not  separately  taxed. 

AKEBAR  191902 

The  isolated  chapel  lies  to  the  east  of  Finghall.  There  are  some  earth- 
works north  of  the  stream  near  the  main  road  where  5.  pp.  424-5  reports 
tradition  of  a former  village  ‘larger  than  Bedale’.  The  map  drawn  by 

William  Senior  in  1627  (Jervaulx  estate  office  plans)  shows  four  houses 
grouped  round  a small  green.  The  village  does  not  appear  by  name  in  any 
tax  lists. 

ALLERTHORPE  in  Swainby  330868 

DB  1301  : ‘manor’  only.  1327  : with  Swainby.  PT  : 29  (with  Swainby). 

The  Priory  founded  here  in  1190  moved  to  Coverham  in  1215,  probably 
leaving  Allerthorpe  as  a Grange. 

106G  UK  1298/4044 

APPLETON  WEST  and  EAST  218945  and  236957 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 22s. 

West  represents  Great,  and  East,  Little  Appleton.  Early  Yorks.  Ch., 
v,  p.  166-7  has  open  field  detail  in  1220. 

CPE  UK  1884/3010 

ASKE  c. 182034 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 5s  PT  : 9. 

The  local  tradition  is  that  the  village  was  destroyed  c.1824  and  re- 
placed by  a row  of  cottages  north  of  Aske  Beck. 

BARFORTH  ON  TEES  164162 

1301  1327  1334  : 13s.  6d.  PT  : 52. 

The  site  has  a ruined  church,  earthworks  of  streets  and  crofts  and  a 
dovecote.  They  all  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  scarp  overlooking  the  Tees- 
side  meadows.  Barforth  Hall  is  further  to  the  north.  Chapel  plan,  V.C.H., 
N.R.,  i,  p.  70.  This  may  be  the  Brieforde  where  depopulation  was  reported 
in  1517.  The  Pudsay  Deeds  (Y.A.S.,  R.S.,  lvi)  have  details  of  fields  and 
house-property  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

106G  UK  1700/1292 

BARNABY  580159 

DB  1301  : as  grange. 

Guisborough  Cartulary  (e.g.  i,  p.  206;  ii,  p.  418)  has  many  gifts  of 
arable  land  here  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

BARNBY  726610 

DB  1301  : with  Bossall;  so  1327  and  1334.  PT  : 33  with  Bossall  q.v. 
Nothing  has  been  seen  on  the  ground. 
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BAXBY  512752 

DB  1301  : with  Thornton  on  the  Hill;  so  1334,  and  PT  : 18. 

It  lies  adjacent  to  Husthwaite  village  near  the  mill,  and  was  detached 
from  Thornton,  q.v.  S,  p.  671  : ‘the  foundations  may  be  traced  a considerable 
distance’. 

BIRKBY  330025 

DB  1301. 

‘In  the  field  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  above  the  church  are  many 
ridges  that  are  said  to  represent  the  site  of  an  earlier  village’:  V.C.H., 
N.R.,  i,  p.  399. 

BIRKHOU 

see  Easby,  infra. 

BOLTON,  WEST  020910 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 13s.  4d.  PT  : 22. 

BOLTON,  EAST  041909 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 22s.  PT  : 30. 

There  is  no  agreement  among  the  authorities  as  to  which  of  the  three 
Boltons,  West  Low  and  Castle  are  the  successors  of  the  two  Boltons  in 
the  tax  lists  of  1301,  1327,  1334  and  1377.  The  present  West  Bolton  in 
Aysgarth  parish  would  seem  to  have  a good  claim  to  the  first.  West  Bolton 
is  now  one  farm,  with  the  air  photograph  showing  many  signs  of  medieval 
ploughlands  around  it.  (If  the  present  farm  at  Low  Bolton  were  on  the  site  of 
East  Bolton,  the  village  of  Castle  Bolton  must  have  come  into  existence  on 
the  building  of  the  castle  in  1379.  The  present  church  is  no  older  than  the 
castle,  and  the  former  chapel  of  St.  Ann  (5,  p.  441)  could  have  been  in  one 
of  the  other  Boltons.)  The  mother-settlement  is  Wensley  of  which  Bolton 
was  a chapelry. 

106G  UK  1512/4292-4 

BORDELBY  449985 

DB  1301  : with  East  Harlsey. 

Mount  Grace  priory  was  founded  here  in  1396. 

BOSSALL  718608 

DB  1301  : with  Barnby;  so  1327  1334;  1377  : PT  33  with  Barnby. 

‘There  is  now  no  village’  : V.C.H.,  N.R.,  ii,  p.  91.  The  church  is  isolated 
(see  Y.A.J.,  xxi,  p.  380).  The  Tithe  Award  (York,  T.A.  352)  shows  fields 
called  Old  Bossall  north  west  from  the  church.  5.  p.  571  reports  finding 
foundations  of  ‘a  large  village’  here. 

BOWFORTH  in  Kirby  Moorside  689837 

1301  with  Wombleton  and  North  Holme. 

Now  one  farm. 

BRANDSBY  598719 

DB  1301  with  Stearsby,  but  separately  assessed  for  ‘incrementum’  (m.  19) 

PT  with  Stearsby. 

‘‘Some  squire  . . . pulled  down  the  villagers’  houses,  constructed  the 
large  park  attached  to  the  Hall  and  removed  the  remainder  of  the  village 
west  to  where  it  now  stands”.  The  Early  English  church  made  way  for  the 
front  lawn.  [‘The  Ampleforth  Country  (1949)  p.  56].  V.C.H.,  N.R.  ii,  p.  104  : 
‘opposite  the  Hall  is  the  Town  Street’.  Tudor  enclosure  here  : Star  Chamber 
proceedings,  (P.R.O.)  Henry  VIII/33/16. 

BRAWITH  in  Leake  410875 

1301  with  Knayton.  The  site  may  be  in  the  grounds  of  Brawith  Hall. 

BRECKENBOROUGH  383833 

DB  1301  1327  with  Newsham;  so  1334  and  PT  : 48. 

The  site  may  be  near  the  modern  name.  See  Yorks.  Inq.  (Y.A.S.,  R.S. 
xxxvii)  iv,  p.  96  and  Y.A.J.,  ii,  91  and  230. 

BRETTANBY  225100 

This  may  never  have  been  more  than  a group  of  cottages  dependent 
on  the  Manor.  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  p.  150. 
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BROUGH  215980 

1301  1327  1334  : 13s.  4d. 

Air  photograph  shows  a small  number  of  pre-enclosure  roads  in  the 
park,  and  possibly  some  village  earthworks.  See  Y.A.J.,  xx,  pp.  214-5  for 
messuages  and  open  field  land  here  in  1372  and  1376. 

CPE  UK  1884/4014 

BROUGHTON,  Little  560068 

DB  1301  with  Great  Broughton;  so  1327  1334. 

There  was  a chapel  of  St.  Margaret  here  in  1479.  The  tax  quota  in  1334 
was  6s.  8d.  which  suggests  a small  hamlet  only.  Detail  of  open  fields 
(1477-9),  a mill,  and  nine  messuages  is  given  in  Black  Book  of  Hexham 
(Surtees  Soc.,  1865)  ii,  p.  65.  Hexham  possessed  the  whole  manor  at  that 
date,  when  there  were  210  acres  under  the  plough. 

106G  UK  1700/4162 

BROUGHTON  LYTHE  see  Dalton 

BURTON  ON  URE  - 227827 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 26s.  8d. 

The  site  lies  near  High  Burton  farm  on  either  side  of  the  road.  See 
Y.D.,  iii,  p.  313  for  grant  of  a villein,  a toft  and  a croft,  (n.d.). 

106G  UK  1193/3032 

BUSBY,  Little  515042 

DB 

Probably  represented  by  Busby  Hall.  Rievaulx  cartulary  (Surtees 
Soc.)  pp.  275-8  has  a number  of  tofts  and  crofts  here  in  gifts  to  the  abbey. 
There  was  only  one  house  by  the  time  of  the  Dissolution.  Fountains  also 
had  property  here. 

CARLTON  in  Stockton  on  the  Forest  670566 

DB  1327  1334  : 10s. 

Now  only  one  farm.  Rievaulx  and  St.  Mary's,  York  had  lands  here. 

CARLTON  in  Stanwick  c.  193122 

DB  1301 

Now  only  Carlton  Green.  Earthworks  at  West  Carlton  also. 

S541  118  3001 
CPE  UK  1748/5154 

CLIFTON  ON  URE  218844 

DB  1301  1327  1334  with  Thirn  : 6s. 

Mr.  Parris  tells  me  that  there  is  a local  tradition  of  a site  in  the  park 
beneath  plantations. 

COATHAM,  West  565229 

1310  : 32  taxpayers. 

Healaugh  Cartulary  (Y.A.S.,  R.S.)  p.  123  has  open  field  detail  here; 
the  attraction  would  have  been  the  salt-pans. 

CORNBROUGH  630670 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 22s.  4d.  PT  : 44 

This  township  of  Sheriff  Hutton  has  had  a quite  separate  identity  in 
all  the  medieval  tax-lists.  In  1343  there  was  a chapel  standing  in  the  town- 
ship outside  the  chief  messuage.  The  hamlet  is  set  back  from  the  modern 
road,  which  may  have  been  diverted  a little  to  the  north  of  the  medieval 
track.  The  lanes  form  a rough  square,  two  sides  of  which  are  moated;  the 
third  side  may  have  been  ditched.  The  Tithe  Award  of  1840  gives  the 
bounds  of  the  township  (York,  no.  97).  There  are  a number  of  references 
to  inquisitions  post  mortem  in  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  ii,  p.  173,  and  on  examination 
these  indicated  a hamlet  of  five  or  six  houses  in  the  late  fourteenth  century 
(e.g.  P.R.O.,  C135/56/40— 1389). 

COULBY  506138 

DB  1301  with  Marton. 

Small  enclosures  reported  in  1517  here.  A rental  of  1300  [ Guisborough 
Cartulary,  (Surtees  Soc.)  ii]  has  some  details  here. 
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COWTON,  SOUTH  294022 

1301  1327  1334  : 16s.  PT  : 49 

A ground  photograph  of  this  site  appeared  in  Y.A.J.,  xxxviii  (1953) 
p.  218.  The  eviction  of  20  persons  and  the  destruction  of  four  houses  was 
reported  in  1517.  [Leadam,  Trans.  Royal  Hist.  Soc.,  vii  (n.s.)  p.  219]. 
The  church  and  castle  stand  near  by.  A separate  vill  of  Atlow  Cowton 
has  sometimes  been  identified  with  South  Cowton  and  sometimes  given  a 
separate  existence.  In  any  event,  this  vill  has  also  disappeared.  It  was 
separately  taxed  in  1301  (see  also  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  pp.  75  and  160).  On 
the  first  ed.  O.S.  map  the  farm  adjoining  the  church  was  ‘Atley  Fields 
Farm’.  In  depositions  taken  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  in  1580  the  parson 
of  Langton  on  Swale  testified  that  ‘he  knoweth  the  towne  of  South  Cowton, 
and  the  place  where  he  hath  heard  say  Atley  Cowton  stoode’.  Christopher 
West  of  Danby  Wiske  a collector  of  the  subsidy  ‘knew  the  grounde  where 
the  towne  of  Atley  Cowton  stood’.  There  is  also  an  Atley  Hill  on  the  map. 

106G  UK  1700/1300 

CRAKEHILL  430735 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : all  with  Eldmire. 

An  indistinct  site. 

106G  UK  1163/1006 
and  S541  565/3191-5 

CROSBY  406886 

DB 

Became  a grange  of  Rievaulx.  Cartulary  (Surtees  Soc.)  p.  24  has  grant 
dated  between  1153  and  1194  of  the  mill,  some  marshland  and  ‘totum 
pratum  quod  ad  rusticos  eiusdem  villae  pertinebat’.  The  rustici  may  have 
been  expelled  as  at  Greenberry.  A second  vill  at  Cote  has  also  disappeared 
here.  There  are  fish-ponds  at  the  latter  (Crosby  Court)  on  the  1st  ed.  O.S. 
but  they  may  be  a modern  ornament? 

CROSSTHWAITE  in  Romaldkirk  c.930255 

1301  : 23  taxpayers. 

There  are  only  three  farms  now  bearing  the  name.  This  is  an  usually 
remote  Dales  position  for  a lost  village. 

DALE  TOWN  in  Hawnby  535885 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 30s.  PT  : 27. 

A Tudor  depopulation.  Y.D.,  i,  p.  58  has  a rental  of  1387  with  23 
tenants  here;  in  1433  (ibid.,  p.  59)  there  were  twenty-two.  There  appear 
(ibid.,  p.  150)  to  have  been  an  unspecified  number  of  tenants  in  1486.  In 
1569  Humberston’s  Survey  (P.R.O.,  E164/38)  there  was  a messuage  ‘vocatum 
Dale  Towne’.  [See  also  Y.D.,  ix,  p.  54  (1325)].  There  is  an  interesting 
petition  asking  Burghley  for  the  pastures  in  State  Paper  Domestic  ( C.S.P . 
Dom.,  1566-79,  pp.  249-51).  S.,  p.  685  : ‘ancient  village  whose  site  still 

perceptible’. 

DALTON,  WEST  or  RYAL  ?????? 

In  1086  and  in  the  tax-list  of  1301  there  were  three  Daltons, — Michell, 
Travers  and  Norreys.  The  present  village  is  Michell;  Travers  may  have  been 
the  present  Gayles,  but  there  is  still  a missing  vill.  The  position  is  com- 
plicated by  a lost  Broughton,  or  Broughton  Lythe,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Plantagenet-Harrison,  p.  164,  places  this  on  high  ground  one  and  a half 
miles  from  Dalton  Hall. 

DANBY  ON  URE  696062 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 30s.  1377  : PT,  38. 

The  church  is  isolated  in  former  parkland  : ‘half  a mile  east  of  the 
Hall  is  the  foundation  of  a chapel’  ( V.C.H. , N.R.,  i,  p.  265).  See  also  Y.I., 
i,  p.  39  (1285). 

DANBY,  Little  340962 

No  separate  taxation,  but  see  Early  Yorks.  Ch.,  v,  p.  293-4  for  a small 
vill  here.  The  air  photographs  show  that  Danby  Wiske  itself  has  once  been 
much  larger  on  its  south-eastern  side. 
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DANBY  in  Cleveland. 

Canon  Atkinson  gave  his  authority  to  the  story  that  the  village  had 
migrated  from  by  the  church  in  the  seventeeth  century  as  a result  of  en- 
closures. ‘There  is  no  scrap  of  tradition  where  the  vill  was’.  The  enclosure 
took  place  in  1656.  The  Guisborough  Cartulary  (Surtees  Soc.)  ii,  p.  188  has 
deeds  and  charters  concerning  the  old  vill.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  Forty  Years  in 
a Moorland  Parish  (1907),  p.  431. 

DROMONBY  534057 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 10s.  with  Kirby  in  Cleveland. 

Now  Dromonby  Hall  and  Grange. 

EASBY  in  Baldersby  ?????? 

DB 

See  P.  Names  Yorks.,  N.R.,  p.  185.  Mr.  T.  A.  M.  Bishop  drew  my 
attention  to  this  site.  It  is  neighboured  by  the  lost  Newby  on  Swale,  but 
the  exact  of  Easby  has  not  been  located. 

EASBY  185003 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 16s. 

The  present  village  is  very  small  indeed,  but  in  1301  there  were  27  lay 
families  taxed  here.  It  would  appear  from  Early  Yorks.  Charters,  v,  p.  62 
that  there  was  a rural  community  here  before  the  abbey.  It  was  all  in  the 
abbey’s  hands  by  c.1231  (P.R.O.,  SC  11/754). 

EASTHORPE  736713 

DB  1301  : with  Appleton  1377  : PT,  illegible  sum,  with  Appleton. 

The  map  at  Castle  Howard  estate  office  shows  only  one  house  and 
closes,  1650. 

EDSTONE,  Little  710850? 

DB 

Certified  as  having  fewer  than  ten  inhabitants  with  houses  ( Feudal 
Aids,  vi,  p.  322)  in  1428.  ‘a  scattered  hamlet’  : V.C.H.,  N.R.,  ii,  p.  489. 

ELDMIRE  421747 

1301  with  Crakehill;  so  1327,  1334  : 16s. 

Chapel  Garth  on  the  1st  ed.  6"  map.  This  was  the  chantry  chapel  of 
St.  Giles  established  in  1338.  The  earthworks  are  quite  clear.  Eldmire 
has  always  been  associated  for  tax  purposes  with  the  lost  Crakehill  nearby. 
Like  Gristhwaite,  these  vills  probably  never  recovered  from  the  Scottish 
raids  of  1318. 

106G  UK  1163/1006  and  1008 

ELLENTHORPE  412673 

DB  1301  PT  with  Myton. 

See  Y.A.J.,  xxxiv,  p.  73  for  some  notes  on  this  township.  Its  separate 
identity  persists  in  the  Tithe  Award  (York,  no.  269)  when  there  was  only 
one  house  (1847).  There  are  some  slight  earthworks  of  the  village  surrounding 
the  Hall.  There  seem  to  have  been  tenements  in  1476  (Chancery,  I.P.M. 
16  Ed.  IV,  n.74).  St.  Mary’s,  York  owned  the  whole  vill  at  the  Dissolution. 
Nearby  are  the  lost  Humburton  and  the  shrunken  Milby. 

106G  UK  1306/4226-7 

ELLERTON  078972 

DB  1301  1334  : 30s.  with  Stainton  PT  : 46  (1377). 

There  seems  to  have  been  a vill  beside  the  Abbey  but  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  now.  The  ground  has  earthworks,  but  they  may  be  monastic. 

FAIRHOLME  c.328895 

A hamlet  of  Morton  in  Field  Book  of  1562  (Castle  Howard  estate  office). 

FIRBY  268864 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 15s. 

A borderline  case  : is  it  only  shrunken?  The  parkland  is  extensive  and 
has  good  signs  of  medieval  ploughlands  and  balks.  ‘Little  more  than  a 
Hall’  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  p.  293. 
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FORNTHORPE  ?????? 

DB  1301. 

Place  Names  Yorks.,  N.R.,  p.  30  places  this  vill  in  Dalby;  but  Y.A.S., 
R.S.,  xxi,  p.  75,  f.n.4  quoting  Coram  Rege  roll  159  m.35  (1299)  puts  it  as 
‘quoddam  hamelettum  de  Butterwike’  and  refers  also  to  a S.  Fornythorpe 
in  Cornbrough  in  1598. 

GIRLINGTON  128138 

DB  1327  : with  Wycliffe;  so  1334. 

Now  only  a Hall. 

GREENBERRY  295987 

This  vill  does  not  appear  in  any  tax  lists.  Mr.  T.  A.  M.  Bishop  has 
shown  that  there  were  tenements  here  in  the  late  12th  century,  but  that  it 
was  all  Fountains  property  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  century,  The 
Fountains  Cartulary  ed.  Lancaster  has  many  details  of  house  and  field 
property  here.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  depopulation  following  the 
creation  of  a Cistercian  grange. 

GRIFF  587839 

DB  1301  (as  Grange). 

A grange  of  Rievaulx,  possibly  preceded  by  a vill.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hayes 
tells  me  that  there  is  a possible  site  close  to,  and  north  west  of  Griff  Farm 
on  both  sides  of  a sunken  road  leading  down  to  the  Rye.  There  is  a local 
tradition  that  the  workpeople  lived  here  when  Rievaulx  was  being  built, 
but  the  concept  of  ‘workpeople’  may  mean  conversi  or  lay  brothers.  See 
Cartulary,  (Surtees  Soc.)  pp.  23,  160,  312. 

GRIMSBY  c. 780154 

DB 

No  record  after  Domesday  Book.  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  ii,  p.  393  places  it 
between  Newton  Mulgrave  and  Borrowby. 

GRIMSTON  c. 604740? 

DB 

Another  vill  with  very  little  documentation.  In  1377  the  poll  tax 
receipt  for  108  persons  was  given  for  the  township  of  Gilling  ‘cum  Grimston’. 
Grimston  is  still  a separate  township  on  the  O.S.  map  with  Grimston  Moor 
and  Grimston  Grange. 

GRISTHWAITE  425785 

1301  with  Topcliffe,  so  1327  1334  1377  PT. 

This  township  was  destroyed  by  the  Scots  in  1314.  A document  of 
that  year  (Cal.  I.P.M.  Edward  II,  i,  322)  has  a full  description  of  the  town- 
ship. There  is  also  a note  of  the  burning  in  the  account  of  the  Scottish 
invasion  in  Cal.  Misc.  Inq.  Gristhwaite  came  to  the  notice  of  the  justices 
of  the  N.R.  in  1607  when  they  drew  up  their  list  of  places  ‘inclosed  and 
pitifully  depopulated’.  They  dated  the  depopulation  c.1577  so  that  the 
vill  may  have  been  partially  resettled.  There  is  now  only  one  farm.  (N. 
Riding  County  Records,  Order  Book  A,  f.73b). 

HALNABY  262069 

1301 

In  1301  there  were  twelve  households  paying  tax  : there  is  now  just 
the  Hall. 

HARLSEY,  WEST  415981 

DB  1327  1334  : 13s.  4d.  1337  : PT  38. 

‘No  village’  : V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  p.  435.  Three  tenants  only  in  1569  : 
PRO,  E164/37/8  f.23. 

HATERBERG  in  Scalby  c.020880 

In  1563  a witness  in  an  Exchequer  case  ‘hath  heard  say  where  Hater- 
berg  was’.  Its  manor  house  would  appear  to  have  been  Peasholme  ( North 
Riding  Records,  n.s.,  i,  pp.  24,  26).  A leasee  of  1537  had  suffered  the  manor 
to  decay  (L  and  P,  Henry  VIII,  xii(i),  p.  535).  A leasee  temp.  Edward  VI, 
Sir  Richard  Cholmley,  had  used  the  timber  of  the  decayed  buildings  for  a 
Hall.  Until  then  his  shepherd  had  used  the  house.  Richard,  Duke  of 
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Gloucester  had  annexed  16  or  17  oxgangs  going  with  the  manor  and  ‘inclosed 
with  quick  setts’.  (PRO  : Exch.  Sp.  Comm.  2536;  Exch.  Dep.  Hil  27  Eliz., 
nos.  6 and  29).  See  also  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  ii,  p.  478.  For  medieval  documents, 
Y.D.  (Y AS  RS)  ii,  p.  41  and  iv,  p.  86). 

HAUXWELL,  WEST  165930 

DB  1301  PT  : 1377,  31. 

Only  Hall,  Rectory  and  two  farms  (S.,  p.  427). 

HESSELTON  199918 

1301  1327  1334  : 12s.  1377  : PT  25. 

Now  one  farm.  One  farm  also  on  1627  map,  Jervaulx  estate  office. 

HINDERSKELFE  719700 

DB  1301  1334  : 16s.  with  Ganthorpe  PT  ; 63  with  Ganthorpe. 

There  were  18  cottages  on  ground  which  is  now  part  of  the  gardens  and 
lakes  of  Castle  Howard  when  the  map  of  1690  was  drawn  (Castle  Howard 
estate  office).  The  next  map,  1727,  shows  substantially  the  modern  lay-out. 
There  seem  to  have  been  sixteen  houses  here  in  1323  (PRO,  C134/82/8) 
and  in  1562  (Field  Book,  MSS). 

HOLME,  NORTH  P705807 

DB  1301. 

Now  two  farms.  7 households  taxed  in  1301.  In  1517  the  eviction  of 
20  persons  from  South  Holme  was  reported  to  Wolsey’s  commission,  but 
the  latter  village  has  not  disappeared.  Quaere,  misreading  for  North  Holme? 

HOLTBY  268922 

DB  1301  with  Ainderby  Myers  q.v.;  so  1327  1334.  The  air  photograph 
shows  a small  site  with  a street  in  and  near  the  Hall  gardens;  there  may 
also  be  a windmill  site  at  Little  Holtby. 

CPE  UK  1884/3026 

HORNBY  222937 

DB  1301  1327. 

William,  Lord  Conyers  reported  as  the  encloser  in  1517.  ‘He  caste 
downe  forty  husbandries  to  make  it’  ( V.C.H. , N.R.,  i,  p.  313).  An  air 
photograph  of  the  ground  formerly  covered  by  the  open  fields  of  this 
village,  with  earthworks  of  the  village  in  the  top  centre  was  published  in 
Y.A.J.,  xxxvii,  p.  352  (1950)  to  accompany  mv  article  on  another  subject. 

CPE  UK  1884/3033-4 

HOVETON  c. 675860 

DB 

The  bounds  are  given  in  Rievaulx  Cartulary  (Surtees  Soc.)  p.  80,  and 
in  f.n.  p.  38  the  editor  locates  it  on  the  bounds  of  Fadmoor  and  Kirby  Moor- 
side.  See  ibid.  pp.  169-70  for  ‘via  qui  itur  de  Kirkebie’  at  Hoveton  and 
details  of  a nine-bovate  holding  here.  See  also  Early  Yorks.  Charters,  ix. 

HOWE  806753 

1301  with  Wykeham;  so  1327;  1334  with  Old  Malton  and  Wykeham.  sc. 

Howl  Moor  in  Wykeham. 

HO  WG  RAVE  315793 

DB  1301  with  Sutton;  so  1327  1334  1377. 

The  village  of  Howgrave  was  adjacent  to  and  partly  intermingled  with 
Sutton,  rather  as  was  Gueldable  in  Borrowby,  infra.  The  site,  at  the  N.E. 
end  of  the  present  village,  is  marked  on  the  O.S.  maps.  In  1640  there  was 
no  inhabitant  in  the  township  and  the  justices  ordered  those  living  in 
Sutton  to  take  on  the  office  of  constables  or  to  find  deputies.  ( N.R . Records, 
iv,  p.  176). 

HOWTHORPE  675726 

DB 

Y.D.,  i,  p.  85  has  details  of  strips  in  the  common  fields  of  Howthorpe, 
tofts  and  gardens  in  the  vill,  messuages,  a watermill  and  a chapel  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  The  documents  date  from  the  period  1305-28. 
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HUMBURTON  422686 

DB  1301  1327;  1334  with  Milby.  1379  separate  PT  : 20. 

Manorially  part  of  Aldborough,  W.R.  (see  court  rolls  among  the  Lawson 
Tancred  MSS)  but  locally  in  the  North  Riding.  An  interesting  site  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  house  with  house-sites,  streets  and  a dam  for  a fishpond. 
There  seem  to  be  vestiges  of  a village  green  in  front  of  the  (newish)  cottages 
by  the  farm.  Town  End  Pasture  is  the  name  of  the  fields  east  of  the  house. 
For  medieval  documents  see  Y AS  RS  xxxi,  p.  63;  YD,  i,  p.  199;  iv,  p.  84. 
YI,  i,  p.  172;  iii,  p.  128. 

HUTTON  BONVILLE  336002 

DB  1334  : as  Hutton  super  Wyske,  12s. 

Church  of  St.  Lawrence  described  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  p.  399  but  no  other 
information  has  been  found.  ‘No  village’,  5.  p.,  321. 

INGLEBY  BARWICK  or  Ingleby  cum  Barwick  432132  and  432146 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 16s. 

Two  farms  only.  Guisborough  Cartulary  (Surtees  Soc.)  ii,  p.  430  for 
tofts  and  bovates  c.1300  here.  Tithe  Award  (York,  no.  28)  has  Great  Church 
Field,  Little  Church  Field  south-east  of  a windmill  (1847).  PRO,  Sp.  Comm. 
Exch.  2677  and  Exch.  Deps.,  24-5  Eliz.,  Mich.  no.  12,  and  25  Eliz.  Easter 
no.  8 have  questions  put  to  witnesses  in  a lawsuit,  including  ‘do  you  know 
the  towne  of  Ingelbye  and  the  mannor  of  Barwicke  upon  Tease?’.  One 
witness  described  the  Somerfield  of  ‘Englebie  Towne’.  Air  photograph  shows 
only  slight  earthworks. 

106G  UK  1700/3213 

IRBY  410030 

DB  1334  with  West  Rounton. 

See  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  p.  445  for  manorial  details. 

ISLEBECK  456779 

DB  1301,  as  vill  among  incrementa. 

Grange  on  O.S.  Y.D.,  i,  p.  94  has  grants  to  Byland,  including  lands  and 
tenements  in  1334.  Also,  Y.A.J.,  xvii,  p.  150. 

106G  UK  1306/4335 

JOLBY  257103 

1301  1327;  1334  with  Croft. 

There  were  seven  and  five  families  respectively  in  the  tax  lists  of  1301 
and  1327.  In  1334  there  is  mention  of  the  common  fields  of  Jolby  : YD,  i, 
p.  97.  The  V.C.H.,  N.R.  (i,  p.  166)  quaintly  observes  ‘from  (1287)  Jolby 
has  no  history'. 

KILLERBY  c.065828 

DB  1301. 

Now  only  Hall  and  Grange.  No  documentation  has  been  found  to 
throw  light  on  its  fate. 

KILLERBY  260960 

DB  1301  : one  name. 

Some  small  extensions  visible  from  air  around  the  Hall;  castle  built  1291. 

CPE  UK  1884/3007 

KILVINGTON,  NORTH  423852 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 30s. 

The  O.S.  6"  map  marks  the  moats  and  garths  of  the  village.  In  1607 
the  justices  of  the  North  Riding  included  it  among  the  villages  recently 
depopulated.  They  blamed  ‘Mr.  Mennell’.  The  Meynells  had  acquired  the 
property  in  1544  ; a good  deal  of  it  had  been  Egglestone  Abbey  land.  (North 
Riding  Record  Office,  Order  Book  A,  f.73b). 

106G  UK  1306/4348 

KINGTHORPE  c.835858 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 15s. 

Nothing  found  to  assist  enquiry. 
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KIRKBY  in  Kirkby  Fleetham. 

DB  1301  with  Fleetham,  so  1327,  1334,  1377. 

There  were  once  two  vills  whose  names  are  now  combined.  The  lost 
Kirkby  stood  near  the  isolated  church,  probably  in  the  extensive  grounds 
of  the  Hall.  The  air  photograph  shows  old  roads  converging  here,  but  the 
gardens  of  the  Hall  obliterate  any  sign  of  the  village.  S,  p.  366. 

CPE  UK  1884/3003 

KNEETON  213069 

DB  1301 

‘Houses  recently  pulled  down  here’  : V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  p.  192.  S,  p. 

543  says  that  there  was  once  a chapel  here,  quaere,  manorial? 

LANDMOTH  cum  CATTO  425927 

DB  1327  1334  : 15s.  for  both  vills. 

There  is  a close  called  ‘Chappie  Kell’  at  Landmoth  : V.C.H.,  N.R., 
i,  p.  411.  The  site  has  good  medieval  ploughing  around  it  but  I could  not 
see  any  signs  of  a village. 

LANGTON,  LITTLE  303958 

1301  1334  : 18s. 

Eleven  families  in  1301  tax  list.  Now  no  village  : 5.,  p.  540. 

LAYSTHORPE  P636789 

DB  1301. 

In  1316  it  was  all  Byland  property  : V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  p.  562. 

LAZENBY  340985 

DB 

YAS  RS,  xxiii,  p.  90  indicates  (chantry)  chapel  of  St.  Mary  here.  The 
manor  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Durham.  The  air  photograph  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  with  the  village  in  the  ploughed  land  to  the  N.E.  of  Lazenby 
Hall. 

106G  UK  1298/4035 

LEAKE  433906 

DB  : 1334,  with  Kepwick. 

There  is  now  no  village  and  the  church  is  isolated.  Some  indistinct 
earthworks  will  be  found  adjoining  it,  probably  of  streets.  Tradition  has  it 
that  the  Scots  burned  the  church  in  1318.  This  also  was  a Durham  episcopal 
manor.  There  is  also  a legend  that  the  church  once  stood  on  Borrowby 
Bank  : legends  of  migrant  churches  often  point  to  a shift  of  settlement. 
The  Tithe  Award  (1840)  (York,  no.  308)  shows  ‘Old  Leake  Green’  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  church.  The  township  of  Gueldable  (q.v., 
infra ) had  islands  of  jurisdiction  in  Leake,  alongside  the  road  and  near  the 
church  : these  may  represent  the  village? 

LEAVINGTON,  CASTLE  461103 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 8s. 

In  1281  there  were  41  bovates  in  demesne  and  eleven  cottages  with 
two  mills,  one  of  which  by  1349  was  devoted  to  fulling.  There  was  a great 
fall  in  taxable  values  between  1301  and  1327  so  that  the  Scots  may  have 
damaged  the  village,  which  had  left  faint  signs  outside  the  Castle. 

S541  23/3426 

LECKBY  c. 415745? 

DB  1301;  1334  with  Cundall  and  Thornton  Bridge. 

Now  only  a few  scattered  farms,  but  in  1393  there  was  a village  and 
common  fields;  in  1392  there  were  12  messuages  and  the  rents  and  services 
of  the  free  tenants  have  been  recorded  for  1320  (Y.D.,  i,  p.  202  seq.).  There 
were  seven  families  taxed  in  1301. 

S541  565/3191-5 

LILLING,  EAST  664645 

DB;  1301  with  West  Lilling;  1327,  four  families  taxed;  1334  : 13s.;  1377  : 

31  poll  taxpayers. 

The  surveyor’s  description  of  the  abandoned  site  in  1625  has  been  printed 
above.  The  O.S.  map  marks  the  streets  as  ‘moats'.  Trial  excavations  were 
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carried  out  here  in  1949  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  W.  Thompson.  The 
Tithe  Award  of  1842  (York,  no.  411)  assigns  four  fields  in  this  quarter  of 
Sheriff  Hutton  to  the  township  of  East  Lilling.  The  village  was  probably 
depopulated  by  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York  before  1485.  It  had  survived  the  Black 
Death,  as  the  poll  tax  receipt  in  Fig.  VI,  p.  302  shows.  In  1388  an  inquisition 
post  mortem  listed  the  Manor  House,  six  messuages,  ten  tofts,  14  bovates, 
and  divers  tenants  at  will  whose  rents  came  to  40s;  the  perquisites  of  the 
court  brought  the  lord  10s.  In  a survey  of  1607  these  have  all  been  reduced 
to  the  Manor  House  where  Alderman  Hall  lived  and  seven  closes  of  grass. 
(PRO  LR2/ 193/45).  It  was  his  widow  who  was  there  in  1625  and  whose 
brass  lies  in  Sheriff  Hutton  church.  A sketch  map  of  the  closes  and  Park 
is  in  B.M.  Harl.  MSS  6288.  Early  in  James  I’s  reign  the  villagers  of  West 
Lilling,  which  survives,  were  confirmed  in  their  right  to  use  the  old  road 
through  East  Lilling  to  the  forest  of  Galtres  ‘yt  is  to  be  scene  the  lane 
wherein  the  highe  waye  did  lye’  : the  modern  road  to  Flaxton  station  has 
been  diverted  and  the  old  course  of  the  road  still  swings  through  the  village 
site  at  which  several  footpaths  meet. 

106G  UK  1491/4039 

MARDERBY  P468839 

DB  1334  with  Felixkirk. 

Depopulation  here  reported  in  1517.  In  1314  there  had  been  tofts 
and  open  field  land  (W.  Grainge,  Vale  of  Mowbray  (1859)  p.  211. 

MORTHAM  086142 

DB  1301  1327;  1334  with  Thorpe;  1377,  PT  : 34  with  Thorpe,  q.v. 

The  site  of  the  chapel  is  lost,  although  some  of  the  gravestones  are  built 
into  two  buttresses  of  Mortham  Tower.  In  the  revaluation  of  the  Taxation 
of  Pope  Nicholas  (1291)  in  1318  Mortham  was  completely  relieved  of  its  tax 
because  of  the  damage  done  by  the  Scots.  In  1428  it  was  reported,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  absence  of  any  tax  that  the  parish  had  been  empty  since  the 
raids.  ‘Dicunt  quod  ab  antiquo  fuit  una  villa  que  vocata  Mortham  et  modo 
totaliter  devastata  et  iacet  frisca  et  in  eadem  ab  antiquo  fuit  una  ecclesia 
parochianis  ejusdem  villate  tantum,  et  modo  nulla  est  ecclesia  nec  parochia. 
Dicunt  non  sunt  decern  persones  . . .’  ( Feudal  Aids,  vi,  p.  303).  The  Rev. 
William  Oliver  has  kindly  answered  my  questions  about  Rokeby  and 
Mortham. 

106G  UK  1700/1134 

MORTON  P555145 

DB;  1301  with  Great  Upsall. 

MOWTHORPE  c. 685690 

DB  1334  with  Terrington. 

The  Stittenham  Tithe  Award  (1842)  (York,  no.  602)  has  ‘Mowthorpe 
Township’  as  its  northern  neighbour.  It  was  described  as  a vill  in  Y.D., 
i,  p.  122  (1317)  and  p.  123  (1364).  In  1407  the  bondmen  and  tenants  here 
leagued  together  and  refused  due  services  : PRO  De  Banco  Roll,  Trin. 
8 Henry  IV,  m.  539  ( V.C.H. , N.R.,  ii,  p.  203). 

NEWBY  ON  SWALE  ?????? 

1301  1327  with  Rainton;  so  1327  1334  1377  PT. 

Eleven  families  were  liable  to  tax  in  1301,  and  deeds  in  Y.D.,  i,  p.  205 
seq.  show  tenements  in  the  period  1328-48  but  there  was  serious  devastation 
by  the  Scots  in  1318-20  (see  Cal.  Misc.  inq.).  It  was  a Fountains  estate. 
The  present  Baldersby  Park  was  formerly  Newby  Park,  5,  p.  718,  and  the 
village  probably  lay  within  it.  Signs  of  medieval  ploughlands  can  be  seen 
from  the  road. 

NEWSHAM  c. 379848 

DB  1301;  1327  with  Breckonborough,  so  1334;  1377  : PT  48,  both. 

Nine  families  taxed  in  1301  in  Newsham,  separately  from  B.  Messuages 
here  1281-1338  from  documents  in  Y.D.,  ii,  p.  140  seq.  PRO  E164/38/195 
has  seventeen  tenants  holding  closes  here  in  1569,  but  no  houses  are  men- 
tioned and  the  tenants  may  have  been  living  in  adjacent  villages.  The  air 
photograph  suggests  former  houses  east  of  the  road  junction. 

S541  564/4221 
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NEWSHAM  c. 740670 

1301;  1334  with  Butterwick. 

Six  families  in  1301  tax  lists.  See  also  Y.D.,  vii,  p.  148  for  tenements 
in  1395  and  a mill  in  1450.  The  first  ed.  of  the  O.S.,  six-inch  sheet  107,  has 
Newsham  Green  by  the  river.  There  is  still  Newsham  bridge. 

NEWTON  or  WEST  NEWTON  645795 

DB;  1301  as  Grange. 

Rievaulx  property  here.  In  the  Cartulary,  (Surtees  Soc.)  p.  235  ‘alteram 
viam  ubi  crux  statuta  est  in  superiori  parte  de  West  Newton’.  In  1377 
there  is  a poll  tax  receipt  for  Newton  with  Laysthorpe,  q.v.,  but  the  amount 
is  illegible.  The  first  ed.  of  the  O.S.,  six-inch  sheet  105  has  ‘Chapel  Garth’ 
south  of  West  Newton  Grange. 

NEWTON  PICOT  or  Scabbed  Newton  312895 

DB  1301  1327;  1334  with  Exelby  and  Leemmg;  so  1377  PT 

Ten  families  in  1301  tax  list.  Newton  Picot  farm  lies  well  east  of  Newton 
Hall.  The  site  is  not  known. 

NORTON  CONYERS  317763 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 25s.  1377  PT  : 49. 

Chapel  and  chantry  (manorial?)  here  in  1420.  Ten  tenants  of  closes 
here  in  1569  (PRO  : El 64/37/8).  The  MSS  map  of  1690  YAS  MSS  672  is 
of  no  assistance  in  locating  the  former  village.  See  also  Y.A.J.,  xvii, 
p.  150  (1569). 

OTTERINGTON,  NORTH  363897 

DB  1301  1327  1334  16s.  8d.  1377  PT  : 51. 

Reported  depopulation  in  1517.  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  p.  440  reports  sug- 

gestive local  tradition  of  church  two  miles  away  moved  by  the  devil.  This 
is  a borderline  case  which  some  may  only  classify  as  shrunken. 

PINCHINTHORPE  578142 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 20s. 

This  village  is  well  documented,  beginning  with  the  long  section  of  the 
Guisborough  Cartulary  (Surtees  Soc.,  lxxxvi)  pp.  218-24  with  twelve  charters, 
all  before  1292,  dealing  with  tofts,  crofts,  meadow,  open-field  land  and  the 
common  way  through  running  from  Thorpe  to  Cleve.  Cleve  seems  to  have 
been  the  hill  near  Barnaby,  probably  Barnaby  Side.  The  Tithe  Award  of 
1842  (York,  no.  591)  shows  Town  End  Field  near  the  two  remaining  houses 
along  the  north  of  the  main  road.  Enclosure  here  was  described  in  a Star 
Chamber  suit  of  1518  (Yorks.  Star  Chamber  Proc.,  i,  pp.  63-72)  where  the 
Prior  of  Guisborough  alleged  that  six  houses  in  Hutton  given  to  the  Priory 
in  1338  were  now  being  called  ‘the  manor  of  Pinchinthorpe’.  Nevertheless, 
the  tax  lists  show  that  the  vill  was  reckoned  a separate  unit  before  this 
date.  Ten  houses  are  described  in  YAS  RS  xxiii  (1290),  and  25  tofts  in 
1367  (PRO  : C135/195/1).  See  also  C136/56/40. 

106G  UK  1700/1292  & CPE  UK  1306/4335 

PRESTON  c. 975847 

DB;  1301  with  Hutton;  1377  PT  with  Hutton  208. 

Mr.  Ian  Maxwell  has  shown  that  Preston  lay  between  Hutton  Buscel 
and  West  Ayton.  It  has  not  been  located  on  the  ground. 

RAVENSTHORPE  in  Boltby  481866 

DB;  1301  as  manor  only. 

In  1272  ( Y.I. , i,  p.  120)  it  had  a capital  messuage  and  six  tofts  with  a 
watermill.  An  inquisition  post  mortem  of  1308  quoted  in  YAS  RS  xxi, 
p.  83,  f.n.5,  has  24  bovates  of  demesne  land;  a free  tenant,  five  bondmen 
holding  four  bovates  each,  and  three  holding  three  bovates  each;  there 
were  29  cottars;  the  watermill  was  worth  £5  p.a.  See  also  Surtees  Soc., 
lxxxiii,  p.  186  and  401. 

RICCAL  674806 

1301;  1334  with  Stonegrave. 

Five  families  were  taxed  in  1301.  The  editor  in  YAS  RS  xxxiii,  p.  50 
following  Skaife,  locates  it  where  the  Nunnington  lane  crosses  the  river 
Riccal,  half  way  between  Muscoates  and  Harome. 
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ROKEBY  084144 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 16s.  1377  : PT,  30. 

The  church  is  located  by  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  p.  116  to  the  N.E.  of  Rokeby 
Hall  on  the  bank  of  the  Tees,  near  the  junction  with  the  Greta.  In  a terrier 
of  1662,  the  Rector  informs  me,  there  is  mentioned  ‘the  Townegreen  or 
Commonwood  street’.  When  the  property  was  sold  by  the  Rokebys  to  the 
Robinsons  in  1610,  the  fine  includes  the  words  ‘the  town  of  Rokeby  as 
hedges  fence  or  walls  goe  and  so  west  along  the  middle  of  the  towne  grene 
or  towne  gate  and  west  up  the  streete  from  Rokeby  to  Bowes’.  Plantagenet 
Harrison  who  quotes  this  document  says  that  there  were  20  houses  in  1615 
[History  of  Yorks.,  i (1879)  p.  411  and  that  the  church  was  pulled  down  in 
1778.  The  poll  tax  figure  shows  that,  unlike  Mortham,  the  village  had 
survived  the  Scottish  wars. 

106G  UK  1700/1134 

ROOK  BARUGH  721822 

1301. 

Eight  families  taxed  in  1301. 

ROXBY  826828 

DB;  1301  with  Farmanby. 

The  castle  of  this  name  lay  one  mile  west  of  Thornton  le  Dale.  The 
Farmanby,  which  does  not  appear  on  the  modern  one-inch  O.S.  map,  is  a 
township  in  Ellerburn  parish  (S,  p.  893)  on  which  part  of  Thornton  village 
stands.  The  church  of  St.  Hilda  may  have  belonged  to  Farmanby,  but  is 
reckoned  Ellerburn’s  ; it  originated  as  a chapelry  of  Pickering.  The  earth- 
works near  Roxby  castle  may  be  those  of  a small  hamlet  of  Roxby? 

RUSWICK  195895 

DB;  1301  as  Grange;  1334,  with  Newton  le  Willows. 

SIGSTON,  KIRBY  417947 

DB  1327  1334  : 18s. 

Isolated  church  with  site  to  south-east.  Six  families  taxed  in  1327. 
‘There  appears  to  be  evidence  that  an  ancient  village  stood  ...  on  a part  of 
the  Manor  House  farm  . . . and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  village  of 
Kirby  Sigston  stood  in  the  fields’  : S,  p.  334.  There  is  a rental  of  1388 
( Y.D. , ii,  p.  169)  with  ten  houses  named;  another  of  1433  (ibid.)  also  with 
ten  houses.  In  1569  seven  tenants  are  named  (PRO  : E164/38/184)  but  it 
is  not  possible  to  see  whether  they  were  living  in  a village. 

SKUTTERSKELFE  P483070 

DB  1301  1327  1334  6s.  8d. 

The  drop  in  taxable  values  from  the  thirteen  families  of  1301  to  the 
low  sum  of  1334  suggests  decay.  Now  only  a Hall  and  four  scattered  farms. 

SESSAY,  LITTLE  467748 

‘Not  far  from  Sessay  is  the  site  of  a more  ancient  village  called  ‘Old 
Seysey’.  There  the  site  of  the  Old  Hall  is  now  a farmyard  ...  it  is  called 
the  Church  Farm,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  original  Church  of  the  parish 
stood  near  the  Hall  . . . The  place  called  Old  or  Little  Sessay  is  separated 
from  the  present  village  by  the  rivulet.’  [S,  p.  332)  Mr.  W.  J.  Thomas 
noticed  and  pointed  out  the  earthworks  to  me;  there  is  no  separate  mention 
in  any  tax  list. 

SMEATON,  Little  346035 

DB 

There  are  earthworks  south  of  Westhorpe  inside  the  park  some  of  which 
are  marked  on  the  six-inch  O.S.  map.  The  reference  in  Feudal  Aids,  vi,  p. 
323  to  fewer  than  ten  householders  in  1428  may  refer  to  this  village? 

106G  UK  1700  1292 

SOLBERG  355891 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 8s.  1377  PT  : 33. 

There  were  13  families  liable  to  tax  in  1301.  The  poll  tax  figure  rules 
out  the  Black  Death  or  the  Scots  as  the  agents  of  destruction.  In  1306 
( Y AS  RS,  xliv,  p.  137)  there  were  25  bovates  in  the  hands  of  bondmen.  In 
1366  (PRO  : Cl 35/ 188/6)  there  were  at  least  eight  messuages  and  34  bovates. 

106G  UK  1181  4062 
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SOWERBY  UNDER  COTCLIFFE  412936 

DB  1327  1334  : 17s.  PT  : 19. 

In  1517  two  houses  reported  destroyed.  Tithe  Award  (York,  no.  341) 
has  fields  called  Chester  Close,  and  tradition  reports  a village  destroyed 
near  Chester  House.  The  ground  is  cut  up  by  earthworks  here,  although  a 
chicken  farm  makes  it  difficult  to  examine  the  ground  from  the  air.  There 
are  800  acres  in  the  township.  The  poll  tax  and  1327  figures  do  not  suggest 
anything  more  than  a small  hamlet. 

STITTENHAM  679676 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 17s.  1377  PT  : 48. 

In  1517  five  houses  reported  destroyed.  In  Rievaulx  Cartulary  (Surtees 
Soc.)  p.  296,  ‘Messuagis  quos  habemus  in  australi  parte  de  Stittenham’. 
There  was  a chapel  of  St.  James  here  (V.C.H.,  N.R.,  ii,  p.  186).  Three  farms 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  now  make  up  all  Stittenham.  The  ground  is 
confused  by  quarrying,  but  the  pits  and  roads  near  the  farms  seem  distinct 
from  it.  There  were  16  families  liable  to  tax  in  1301. 

STUDDAH  145908 

‘Once  a village’  : V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  p.  232  quoting  Bogg,  Richmondshire, 
p.  534.  S,  p.  425  calls  it  ‘an  old  Saxon  hamlet  now  reduced  to  one  farm’ 
and  reports  a former  burying  yard.  I have  found  no  tax  references. 

SWAINBY  337855 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 18s.  1377  PT  : 29  with  Allerthorpe. 

The  site  is  marked  as  such  on  the  1st  ed.  six-inch  O.S.  map.  See 
Allerthorpe,  supra,  and  5,  p.  556. 

SWARTHORPE  203832 

DB 

P.N.  Yorks.,  N.R.  cites  Mr.  T.  S.  Gowland’s  location  of  the  site  from 
the  Tithe  Award  (p.  231)  Mr.  Gowland  has  given  me  a sketch-plan.  I had 
examined  the  ground  here  without  knowing  of  this  identification,  and  had 
been  puzzled  and  impressed  by  the  earthworks  which  range  from  quasi- 
lynchets  to  quasi-kilns. 

TANFIELD,  EAST  289779 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 28s. 

Eight  houses  reported  destroyed  1513-7.  Site  of  Town  Gate  (i.e.  Street) 
on  six-inch  O.S.  map.  Seventeen  families  taxed  in  1301  and  twelve  in  1327. 
The  houses  stood  on  the  sides  of  a deep  depression,  possibly  an  old  meander, 
and  their  outline  can  still  be  traced.  Pottery  can  be  picked  up  from  the  hen 
scratchings.  Manorial  accounts  and  a rental  survive  from  the  period  1300- 
1500  (see  p.  282  supra). 

106G  UK  1181/4058  and  1306/4315 

THORESBY  030900 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 6s.  1377  PT  : 12. 

A village  which  gave  its  name  to  the  family  of  an  archbishop  of  York, 
and  ultimately  to  the  historian  of  Leeds?  The  tax  data  all  suggest  a small 
hamlet  in  the  early  fourteenth  century,  with  four  families  taxed  in  1301. 
The  site  is  a clear  one  on  the  ground  with  some  interesting  water-works. 
An  old  lane  ran  through  the  village  on  its  way  to  Bolton,  and  there  is  a 
cross  roads  with  the  lane  down  to  the  old  ford.  There  are  the  remains  of  a 
chapel  shown  on  the  first  ed.  of  the  six-inch  O.S.  map  and  also  ‘old  walls’. 
Tenements  in  1345  (PRO  : C135  : 75/16). 

106G  UK  1512/3292 

THORNTON  BRIDGE  430714 

DB  1301  1327  1334  with  Leckby,  q.v. 

In  1568  there  was  as  little  as  there  is  now  (PRO  : SP 12/5 1/5),  but 
there  were  twelve  families  taxed  in  1301.  The  park  was  reported  as  enclosed 
in  1517.  In  1275  ( Y.I. , i,  p.  160)  it  was  surveyed  as  an  ordinary  village. 
See  also  Y.D.,  i,  p.  212  (1318,  1320,  1377  and  1400).  It  was  a separate 
township  when  the  Tithe  Award  (York,  no.  572)  was  made  in  1844.  Deer 
Farm  and  Park  Farm  were  shown  north-west  of  the  Bridge  near  the  earth- 
works of  the  village. 


106G  UK  1163/1014 
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THORNTON  RISEBOROUGH  747826 

DB  1301. 

“Foundations  of  a small  village  appear  here”  : S,  p.  879.  There  were 
seven  families  liable  to  tax  in  1301.  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  p.  542  reports  Eliza- 

bethan uncertainty  as  to  whether  there  was  ever  a hamlet  here.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hayes  kindly  informs  me  of  excavations  here  and  pottery  found  in  1945. 

THORNTON  ON  THE  HILL  532741 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 14s.  with  Baxby,  q.v.  1377  : PT  18. 

Medieval  survey  in  Y.I.,  i,  p.  160  (1275).  Y.D.,  iii,  p.  139  has  common 
fields  in  1413  and  the  names  of  four  messuages  in  1486,  with  their  location 
in  respect  to  the  road  and  the  East  Field.  There  was  a Star  Chamber  dispute 
over  eviction  in  1498  [Yorks.  Star  Ch.  Proc.  ( YAS  RS)]  i,  p.  8.  The  site  lies 
on  either  side  of  Thornton  Hill  Farm  on  the  very  hill-top.  There  is  a parti- 
cularly good  set  of  fishponds,  some  roads,  a causeway  and  a few  house 
sites.  Pottery  was  recovered  from  rabbit  holes  on  a visit  in  1950.  The  lost 
Baxby  was  part  of  the  township. 

THORPE  PERROW  P262855 

DB;  1327  1334  with  Snape. 

Now  a Hall  and  park.  5,  p.  387  has  a Chapel  Hill.  The  house  and 
gardens  are  too  extensive  to  reveal  a site,  but  the  park  shows  ploughlands 
and  balks  of  open  fields. 

THORPE  ROW  355045 

DB  1334  : with  Hornby. 

The  conjunction  with  Hornby  in  the  subsidy  lists  marks  it  as  distinct 
from  the  village  in  Snape,  supra.  It  is  not  recorded  separately  in  P.N., 
N.R.  The  farm  of  this  name  was  once  the  hamlet  of  Little  Thorpe  ( V.C.H. , 
N.R.,  i,  p.  198). 

THORPE  in  Wycliffe  104142 

DB  1301  1327;  1334  with  Mortham  22s.:  1377  PT  : 34,  with  Mortham. 

A fine  of  1563  quoted  in  Plantagenet-Harrison,  History  of  Yorks.,  i, 
(1879)  has  22  messuages  and  10  cottages,  but  he  may  have  included  Wycliffe? 

TOCKETTS  619175 

DB  1301  1334  : 24s. 

A separate  township,  but  no  village. 

TOLLESBY  c.510160 

DB  1301  1327. 

There  is  a rental  of  c.1300  in  Guisborough  Cartulary,  ii,  p.  423  with 
eight  tenants.  Houses  are  located  in  their  street,  and  some  of  the  open  field 
land  is  located  by  Newham  on  the  west  of  a torrent  running  between 
Coulby  and  Newham.  Both  these  are  lost  villages  also.  At  the  Dissolution, 
Guisborough  Priory  rents  from  Tollesby  were  only  a little  less  than  those 
from  the  surviving  Marton.  The  air  photograph  has  earthworks  to  the 
west  of  the  stream  and  west  of  Gunnergate  Hall. 

S541  23/4209 

TUNSTALL  ?????? 

DB  1301  1327. 

Only  a small  community  in  the  subsidy  rolls.  A section  of  the  Guis- 
borough Cartulary  (Surtees  Soc.,  lxxxvi)  pp.  224  seq.  is  given  over  to  Upsala 
cum  Tunstal,  eg.  ‘cum  toftis  et  croftis  quae  iacent  ex  occidentali  parte  eius 
villae  ad  Spinam’. 

ULSHAW  145872 

1301. 

This  hamlet  has  given  its  name  to  the  Bridge. 

UPSALL  c.560160 

DB  1301  1327;  1334  with  Morton  : 16s. 

WALMIRE  c. 280060? 

1301. 

As  ‘manor’  only  in  1301,  but  YAS  RS  xliv,  p.  137  (1306)  has  14  bovates 
and  seven  cottages  here.  There  are  three  farms  scattered  but  sharing  the 
name  now. 
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WATH  677750 

DB  1301. 

There  is  also  a lost  DB  Hawade  (High  Wath?).  S,  p.  864  reported 
foundations  of  a large  mansion  and  chapel.  There  is  now  quarrying.  In 
1301  the  long  list  of  names  is  headed  ‘Hovingham  et  Wathe’.  Wath  is  still 
reckoned  a township. 

WESTONBY  794072 

1301  with  Egton. 

The  editor  of  Whitby  Cartulary  (Surtees  Soc.)  p.  518  says  that  the 
Earl  of  Albermale  destroyed  the  village  early  in  the  12th  century  for  the 
chace. 

WHORLTON  484025 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 24s. 

‘Fewer  than  ten  householders’  in  1428  : Feudal  Aids,  vi,  p.  323.  There 
are  ruins  of  the  castle  and  church.  The  village  has  probably  migrated  to 
Swainby  at  the  foot  of  the  hill? 

WIGGANTHORPE  663724 

1334  with  Mowthorpe,  q.v.;  1377  PT  : 12. 

WINTON  410966 

DB  1301  1327  1334  : 24s.  1377  FT  : 25. 

A good  set  of  fish  ponds  and  associated  earthworks  visible.  ‘Formerly 
a considerable  village’  S,  p.  335,  reporting  foundations  dug  up. 

WORSALL 
1301  1334  : 14s. 

‘Now  no  village  . . . but  one  or  two  buildings  near  the  church.  Founda- 
tions of  old  buildings  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  fields  round  the  church’  : 
V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  p.  421. 


MINOR  and  DOUBTFUL  CASES  and  SHRUNKEN  VILLAGES. 

The  following  cases  were  at  one  time  considered  for  inclusion  in  the 
list.  § indicates  that  the  village  has  shrunken,  leaving  visible  earthworks 
of  former  houses; 

BURTON  RIGGS  or  Burtondale  in  Cayton  : VCH,  ii,  p.  432. 

CARKIN  in  Stanwick  : VCH,  i,  p.  69. 

§CAWTHORN  by  Pickering  : Mr.  R.  H.  Hayes  reports  excavations  near 
East  Farm. 

CORBURN  in  Wigginton. 

§DALBY  636712  : VCH,  ii,  p.  125. 

DEEPDALE  in  Cayton. 

DIDDERSTON  in  Melsonby. 

§EBBERSTON  : note  isolated  church  ex.  inf.  Mr.  W.  P.  Baker. 
ERYHOLME  earthworks  in  Dr.  St.  Joseph’s  air  photo.  JY  1. 
ETERSTHORPE  in  Gristhorpe. 

FARMANBY  a township  whose  separate  name  is  lost  : merged  in  part  of 
Thornton  le  Dale  : see  also  Roxby,  supra. 

HELMSLEY,  UPPER  ‘few  buildings’  : VCH,  ii,  p.  141. 

FORS  in  Aysgarth,  the  first  site  of  Jervaulx  Abbey.  Miss  Marie  Hartley 
suggests  Holehouse,  a little  to  the  west,  as  another  lost  place. 
§FOSTON  clear  earthworks.  Inclosed  1639  : PRO,  Exch.  Dep.  1657  no.  9. 
GUELDABLE  The  name  of  houses  and  closes  intermixed  in  Borrowby, 
but  distinguished  by  its  distinction  from  the  Liberty  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham.  Had  its  own  Tithe  Award  (York,  no.  625). 

HAZEL  HEAD  SW  of  Goathland;  ex.  inf.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hayes,  citing  Young’s 
Whitby. 

§HUTTON  HANG  5 houses  in  1627  MSS  map,  Jervaulx  estate  office. 
HUTTON  HILL  There  were  originally  three  Huttons,  now  only  High  and 
Low. 

INGLETHWAITE  in  Easingwold. 
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KILTON  Once  duas  Chiltonas. 

KIRBY  MISPERTON  Once  Kirby  and  Misperton. 

MARTON  in  the  FOREST. 

MARTON  Domesday  vill,  now  Martin  Garth  between  Hutton  Buscel  and 
Wykeham. 

MAUNBY  Depopulation  reported  here  in  1591,  but  no  signs. 

MON  KB  Y PN  245  says  lost,  but  over  river  from  Richmond. 

NAPPA  In  Aysgarth.  see  YD,  ii,  p.  138  (1456). 

NEWHAM  in  Marton  in  Cleveland.  S,  p.  753  : ‘numerous  sites  of  houses’. 

§NEWTON  MORRELL. 

OSGODBY  A grange  of  Byland.  VCH,  ii,  p.  56. 

ROBERTHORPE  in  Gristhorpe  lost  : PN,  104. 

§ROOKWITH  24  cottages  in  1627  MSS  map,  Jervaulx  estate  office. 

ROTHERFORD  in  Barningham. 

ROXBY  always  associated  with  Pickhill  in  tax  lists. 

§RYTON  in  Rydale. 

SANDBURN  DB  : Sandburn  Wood,  670590. 

SAWCOCK  in  East  Harlsey.  YD,  iii,  p.  101. 

§STANWICK  not  to  be  confused  with  earthworks  of  another  period  here? 

SCAWTHORPE  in  Gristhorpe  DB  PN,  105. 

§STAPLETON  see  plan,  Y.A.J.,  viii,  68. 

STONESBY  appears  in  Bulmer  section  of  1352  Lay  subsidy,  but  not 
located.  PSTAINSBY  in  STAINTON. 

THORALBY  in  Hutton  Rudby  DB  PN,  175  and  Healaugh  Cartulary, 
(YAS  RS),  p.  125. 

§THORNTON  LE  STREET  good  earthworks.  This  village  was  included 
in  the  list  drawn  up  by  the  N.R.  justices  in  1607,  then  deleted  and 
the  words  ‘by  ignoramus’  left.  (NR  Records,  Order  Book  A,  f.73b). 
The  deletion  is  not  mentioned  in  the  printed  Record. 

TWISLEBROCK  near  Swinton  PN,  234. 

UPSLAND  SW  of  Kirklington  1301  : manor  only. 

WAPLEY  in  Loftus. 

YARNWICK  possibly  only  another  name  for  Kirklington  demesnes,  but 
see  Early  Yorks.  Ch.,  v,  p.  254;  1301,  Lay  subsidy  YAS  RS;  VCH, 
NR,  ii,  p.  372;  H.  B.  M’call,  The  Wandesfordes  (1904),  pp.  174-6,  219 
and  319. 
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THE  CHANTRIES,  GUILDS,  OBITS  AND 
LIGHTS  OF  RICHMOND,  YORKSHIRE1 

By  Leslie  P.  Wenham,  M.A.,  M.Litt.,  M.Ed. 

Part  3.  The  Individual  Foundations  (concluded). 

Chantry  of  St.  James  the  Apostle. 

This  was  one  of  Wharton’s  ‘ 'concealed”  chantries.  Clarkson2 
gives  this  account  of  the  chapel  and  chantry  of  St.  James  : — 

There  was  one  [chapel]  to  St.  James  the  Apostle, 
situated  in  Bargate,  in  a lane  commonly  called  Chapel 
End  ; part  of  the  walls  of  this  building  is  still  remaining. 
In  this  chapel  was  a Chantry  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
founded  by  one  John  Copeland,  who  endowed  it  with 
lands,  a house,  and  two  closes  called  Aislabeck  Closes, 
to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  a year.  John  Bellerby, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  January  in  the  twentieth  of 
[1441/2]  Henry  VI.,  gave  it  a messuage  adjoining  to  the  lane 
which  led  to  the  chapel,  and  a close  near  it,  called  St. 
James’s  Close.  All  these  the  Chantry  Priests  enjoyed  as 
belonging  to  their  altar,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 


PLAN  OF  S?.  JAMES'S  CHAPEL,  RICHMOND. 


1 The  first  part  of  this  article,  dealing  with  the  suppression  of  the 
Richmond  Chantries  &c.,  appeared  in  Y.A.J.  xxxviii,  96-111  and  the 
second  part,  dealing  with  ten  of  the  individual  foundations,  in  ibid. 
185-214.  These  are  referred  to  in  this  concluding  part  as  Parts  I and  II 
respectively,  followed  by  the  appropriate  page  number.  For  the  list  of 
abbreviations  employed  see  Y.A ./.  xxxviii,  96  footnote  and  ibid.,  185  footnote. 

2 224. 
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of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  chapel  and  its  revenues  were 
surrendered  to  the  Corporation  by  Sir  Arthur  Taylor, 
the  then  incumbent,  who  received  in  exchange  from  the 
chamberlains  the  same  sum  every  year,  till  the  second 
[1548/9]  of  Edward  VI.  when  he  took  three  pounds  yearly  to 
be  at  liberty.  There  was  much  lead  on  the  chapel,  which 
was  taken  off  by  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  at  the  Dis- 
solution, and  which,  with  the  lead  belonging  to  the 
Anchorage  taken  off  at  the  same  time,  amounted  to  six 
fother1.  A bell2,  a silver  chalice,  and  some  ornaments 
belonged  to  it,  which  were  delivered  up  to  the  com- 
missioners3. 

Since  Clarkson  wrote  in  1821,  additional  information  about 
the  chapel  and  about  the  chantry  has  come  to  light  and  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  summarise  here  all  that  is  known  of  the 
history  of  both. 

Leland  visited  Richmond  sometime  between  1535  and  1543 
and  made  this  reference  to  the  chapel4  : — 

. . . Bargate  suburbe  commith  downe  to  the  bridge 
end  of  Swale,  the  wich  bridge  is  sometime  chaynid. 
At  this  side  [i.e.  the  south]  the  bridge  is  no  building. 
In  this  suburbe  is  a chapel  of  St.  James. 

St.  James’s  Chapel  is  situated  in  Chapel  (or  more  correctly 
St.  James’s  Chapel)  Wynd,  which  branches  off  from  Bargate 
immediately  north  of  the  Oak  Tree  Inn.  Its  situation  so  close  to 
the  only  bridge  in  Richmond  then  crossing  the  River  Swale  and 
to  the  gate  through  the  town  walls  at  Cornforth  Hill  would  make 
it  the  obvious  shrine  of  travellers  and  wayfarers  and  consequently 
its  dedication  to  St.  James  the  Apostle — the  patron  saint  of  pilgrims 
— was  most  appropriate.  In  1828  when  new  houses  were  built  on 
the  site,  old  tenements  then  standing  there  were  pulled  down  and, 
in  the  course  of  this  demolition,  the  beautiful  east  window  of  the 
chapel  was  uncovered — only  to  be  wantonly  destroyed  very  soon 
afterwards.  A sketch  of  it  was,  however,  made  (the  delineator’s 
name  is  unrecorded)  and  is  included  in  an  extra-illustrated  copy 
of  Clarkson’s  History 5 which  was  presented  to  the  Parish  Church 
by  the  late  Rev.  T.  P.  Levett  of  Richmond.  The  houses  built  in 
1828  were  standing  until  a few  years  ago  when  they  were  demoli- 
shed and  the  existing  houses  built  there.  Until  this  was  done, 

1 Evidence  produced  in  the  Exchequer  Court  in  1560  (See  Part  1, 
107-8)  shows  that  on  8 Nov.  1548  the  Town  seized  the  lead  from  St.  James’s 
Chapel  (3  fothers)  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund  (3  fothers). 

2 See  also  Wharton  (1561)  and  Edmund  Beck  (1561).  Clarkson,  131 
said  this  about  the  bells  in  Trinity  Chapel  : — 

Near  it  [i.e.  the  Gathering  Bell]  is  another  Bell,  a small  one, 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  St.  James’s  Chapel  at  the 
Reformation.  This  is  now  called  the  Common  Bell  : it  is  rung 
when  the  Mayor  is  chosen,  and  at  the  Town  Sessions. 

It  is  still  (1954)  in  use. 

3 Bell,  chalice  and  ornaments  were  almost  certainly  not  seized  by  the 
Commissioners  but  by  the  Town. 

4 Itinerary,  (ed.  L.  T.  Smith),  vii,  24. 

5 Facing  p.  224. 
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two  doorways — one  in  the  north  wall  of  a cottage  (actually  it  for- 
med the  sole  entrance  to  the  old  No.  6 Chapel  Wynd)  and  the 
other  fronting  on  the  Wynd  further  west  (the  B and  A respectively 
of  the  plan  overleaf)  look  as  though  they  might  have  originally 
formed  part  of  some  late  mediaeval  building.  As  already  noted,  the 
chapel  was  covered  with  three  fothers  of  lead1  : a fother=19Jcwts. 
Before  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  a sheet  of  lead  weighing 
50|lbs.  was  used  to  roof  one  square  yard.  Provided  it  was  com- 
pletely leaded,  the  chapel  could  not,  on  this  calculation,  have  been 
much  larger  than  130  square  yards  (probably  slightly  less  as  some- 
thing must  be  deducted  for  the  slope  of  the  roof).  The  area  on  the 
plan  overleaf  bounded  by  the  heavy  line  is  almost  exactly  130  square 
yards,  and  may  therefore  represent  the  exact  site  of  the  chapel. 
In  such  a case  doorway  B could  be  in  situ  : doorway  A could  only 
be  so  if  it  formed  the  entrance  to  a courtyard,  walled  enclosure  or 
outbuilding  attached  to  the  chapel2. 

In  his  Will3  dated  8 Sept.  1484  (probate  11  Feb.  1484/5) 
William  Walker,  fuller,  of  Richmond,  made  this  bequest  : — 

Aedificationi  allodii  S.  Jacobi  iij  s.  lij  d. 

"Edification”  rather  than  the  original  construction  of  the  chapel 
is  to  be  inferred  as  Bellerby's  bequest  to  it  (or  the  chantry)  is 
forty  years  earlier. 

The  property  belonging  to  the  chapel-cww-chantry  as  detailed 
above  by  Clarkson  and  confirmed  by  a number  of  deponents 
before  the  two  Commissions  was  : — (i)  "Lands,  a house  and  two 
closes  called  Aislabeck  Closes  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  a year” 

L Confirmed  by  Wharton  (1560). 

2 When  the  present  houses  were  built,  these  doorways  were  carefully 
dismantled  and  if,  and  when,  extensions  are  built  on  to  the  Grammar  School 
in  Station  Road  it  is  hoped  to  incorporate  them  in  this  new  building.  The 
link  between  the  Chapel  and  the  Grammar  School  will  become  evident 
later  in  this  section. 

3 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  Ill,  297. 
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(given  by  John  Copeland)  and  (ii)  “a  messuage  adjoining  to  the 
lane  which  led  to  the  chapel,  and  a close  near  it  called  St.  James’s 
Close”1  (given  by  John  Bellerby,  1441). 2 As  Wharton  (1560)  testi- 
fied, the  Aislabeck  Closes  are  situate  "at  the  west  end  of  the  West 
Field  of  Richmond”. 

The  site  of  the  Chapel  and  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  property 
originally  belonging  to  it  in  Chapel  Wynd  formed  part  of  the 
original  endowment  by  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  the  Grammar 
School  refounded3  in  March,  1566/7.  Clarkson  records4  that  in 
1604  30/-  of  the  School  revenues  arose  from  letting  the  chapel. 
On  20  Dec.  1804  the  Corporation  ordered  that  the  “Chapel  House 
and  garden  belonging  to  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Richmond” 
be  “sold  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  attending  the 
enclosure  of  the  School  lands”  and  fencing  the  same5. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  neither  chapel6  nor  chantry 
is  known  though  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  later  of  the  two. 
Clarkson  supra  states  that  John  Copeland  founded  the  chantry  : 
he  also  founded  an  obit  (q.v.)  in  the  Parish  Church.  Robert  Taylor 
(1561)  deposed  that  “John  Coplande  purchased  some  land  and  gave 
it  to  St.  James  Chantry  and  then  James  Coplande  his  son  was 
made  the  incumbent”.  James  Copeland  is  named  among  the  Rich- 
mond clergy  in  the  Clerical  Subsidies  for  1523/4  and  1524/57  : 
in  both  cases  his  stipend  being  given  as  £4.  Long  before  those 
dates  the  chapel  was  receiving  endowments  e.g.  John  Bellerby ’s 
in  1441.  Nevertheless  chapel  and  chantry  appear  to  have  merged, 
for  in  1544  when  the  Town  seized  the  property  no  distinction  was 
made  between  the  two,  while  in  1548  when  the  chapel  was  demoli- 
shed one  priest  was  in  charge  of  both. 

Three  incumbents  of  this  chantry/chapel  are  known  : — 
James  Copeland  (for  whom  see  the  preceding  paragraph),  “Mr. 
Conyers”  and  Arthur  Taylor.  Robert  Taylor  (1561)  deposed  that 

1 This  was  probably  the  “little  close  in  the  tenure  of  Wm.  Howgill”. 
(Arthur  Taylor,  1561).  In  the  same  testimony  Taylor  mentions  a house — 
doubtless  one  of  those  referred  to  above — in  the  tenure  of  Roger  Wray. 

2 Among  the  unpublished  Richmondshire  Wills  in  the  York  Registry 
is  the  very  fragmentary  one  of  Joan  Bellerby  of  Richmond,  widow,  dated 
14  May,  1431.  {North.  Geneal.,  12).  She  names  one  son  William,  and  con- 
cludes : — “The  residue  of  my  goods  I give  to  J . . . . Bellerby  ....  my 
sons  whom  I make  Executors”.  The  first  of  these  sons  may  have  been  the 
John  Bellerby  who,  ten  years  later,  bequeathed  this  close  to  the  chapel. 

3 Cf.  Y.A.J.  xxxvii,  371-2.  The  School  seal  is  of  latish  or  mid-16th 
century  workmanship,  obviously  being  made  at  the  time  of  the  School’s 
re-foundation.  The  central  figure  is  that  of  St.  James  the  Apostle.  It  is 
presumed  that  when  in  1566-7  the  School  was  endowed  with  property  once 
belonging  to  the  chapel  and  chantry  of  St.  James  this  link  with  the  older, 
dissolved  foundations  was  perpetuated  by  introducing  the  figure  of  the 
Apostle  into  the  seal. 

4 191. 

5 Corporation  Coucher  Book  1782-1811  (MS). 

6 The  style  of  architecture  of  the  east  window  (see  supra ) suggests  a 
mid- 15th  C.  date — significantly  enough  about  the  same  time  as  the  date 
of  John  Bellerby’s  grant  (1441)  which  suggests  that  he  may  have  been 
the  founder. 

7 Part  2,  Appendix  A. 
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“afterwards  the  said  James  Copeland  gave  it  [the  chantry]  to  one 
Mr.  Conyers,  then  parson  of  Browham".  “Browham"  was  the 
normal  ancient  spelling  for  Brougham  in  Westmoreland.  In  the 
Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  1535  a John  Conyers,  who  must  be  identical 
with  the  Richmond  “Mr.  Conyers"  is  named  as  Rector  there1. 
The  dates  of  his  incumbency  at  Brougham  are  not  known.  It 
seems  hardly  likely  that  Conyers  would  resign  a rectory  for  a chantry 
or— at  the  most— a chaplaincy-cwm-chantry  as  St.  James’s  may 
have  been  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  held  the  two  in  plurality 
employing  a chaplain  to  perform  the  actual  Richmond  duties2. 
The  earliest  date  Conyers  could  have  been  incumbent  is  1525  (see 
the  paragraph  above  on  James  Copeland),  the  latest  15393  (see 
the  paragraph  following  on  Arthur  Taylor). 

Arthur  Taylor,  the  last  incumbent,  testified  before  the  1560 
and  1561  Commissioners;  in  the  second  he  gave  his  age  as  60.  He 
is  named  as  supervisor  of  the  Will4  of  William  Loftus  (last  in- 
cumbent of  the  chantry  of  St.  John  the  Baptist)  dated  2 Oct. 
1560.  According  to  his  first  deposition  he  was  incumbent  of  the 
chantry  at  least  as  early  as  1539/40.  He  then  let  the  chantry/ 
chapel  property  at  will,  his  income  amounting  to  £5  a year. 
When  the  Town  seized  the  property  in  1544  they  paid  him  60/- 
yearly  “and  his  chamber".  He  apparently  continued  his  devo- 
tional duties  until  8 Dec.  1548  when  the  chapel  was  demolished. 
On  his  own  testimony  (1560)  from  that  date  until  as  late  as  1560 
he  was  paid  a similar  pension  by  the  Towm.  This  was  doubtless 
continued  till  his  death.  According  to  Ralph  Smith  (1561)  Taylor 
contributed  33s.  4d.  towards  the  Town’s  expenses  in  the  1560-3 
lawsuit.  He  was  buried  at  Richmond  on  18  Feb.  1562/3.5  The 
inventory,  dated  1563,  to  his  Will  (the  latter  appears  to  be  missing) 
is  among  the  unpublished  Richmondshire  Wills  in  the  York 
Registry. 

Chantry  of  St.  Nicholas  the  Confessor. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas 
near  Richmond  is  unknown  though  a reference6  to  “the  hospital 
of  Richmond"  as  early  as  1172  may  relate  to  it.  In  1437  the 
Hospital  was  in  a most  dilapidated  condition.7  In  1446  it  was 
repaired,  rebuilt  and  virtually  refounded  by  William  Ayscough 
who,  in  the  following  year,  on  the  gift  of  Henry  VI,  became 
patron  of  it  : in  the  same  grant  the  king  licenced8  Ayscough  to 
found  a chantry  within  the  Hospital  chapel  : — 

1 J.  F.  Curwen,  The  Later  Records  of  North  Westmoreland,  283. 

2 Significantly  enough  Edw.  Cornay  (1561)  attested  that  “Sir  Arthur 
Taylor  had  the  chantry  after  Copland”. 

3 Unless,  of  course,  as  seems  likely,  Taylor  was  also  employed  by  him. 

4 Sur.  Soc.,  26,  144. 

5 R.P.C.R. 

6 Pipe  Roll  17  Henry  II,  117  and  E.Y.C.,  i,  108. 

7 C.P.R.,  15  Henry  VI,  m.  27d. 

8 C.P.R.,  26  Henry  VI  pt.  ii  m.  28.  For  the  original  Latin  text  see 
Clarkson,  App.  xxxvi  and  Dugdale,  Mon.  Ang.  vi  ii,  720.  In  these  the  chantry 
is  described  as  being  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  the  Confessor. 
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4 June  Grant  to  the  king’s  serjeant,  William  Ayscogh, 

1448  justice  of  the  Bench,  and  his  heirs,  of  the  advowson  and 
patronage  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  Richemond, 
co.  York,  whereof  the  king  is  seised  as  parcel  of  the 
honour  of  Richemond,  in  which  hospital  has  long  been 
a single  chaplain,  whom  the  value  of  the  hospital 
cannot  sustain,  and  the  buildings  thereof  through 
poverty  and  ill  governance  of  late  masters  are  so 
ruinous  that  they  cannot  be  repaired  without  much 
suffrage  and  work  of  piety;  and  licence  for  William  to 
found  anew  therein  a chantry  of  one  chaplain  to  cele- 
brate divine  service  daily  therein  for  the  good  estate  of 
the  king  and  queen  and  William  and  Elizabeth  his  wife 
and  for  their  souls  after  death  and  the  souls  of  the 
king’s  progenitors  and  the  ancestors,  heirs  and  bene- 
factors of  William  and  Elizabeth;  and  to  grant  in 
mortmain  to  the  chaplain  lands  and  rents  not  held  in 
chief  to  the  value  of  61.  a year. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  Ascough  was  not  so  much 
founding  a completely  new  chantry  as  refounding  one  already 
established  there  served  by  a single  chaplain.  The  Valor  Ecclesias- 
ticus  of  15351  notes  a stipend  of  £3  per  annum  as  being  paid  by 
the  Hospital  to  a priest  who  said  mass  daily  "both  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  that  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  in  Richmond, 
Nicholas  Kirkby  being  the  founder”.  Clarkson2  wrote  : — 

[1333]  Nicholas  Kirby  also,  in  the  seventh  of  Edward  III. 

gave  an  additional  pension  of  three  pounds  to  the  same 
chaplain,3  who  was  bound  to  say  mass  daily  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Edmund,  the  King,  in  Richmond,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  this  : — in  1333  Nicholas  Kirkby  left 
£3  a year  for  a chaplain  to  say  mass  daily  in  both  these  chapels. 
Sometime  before  1448  this  chantry— if  such  it  should  be  called — 
had  lapsed  and,  in  that  year,  Ayscough  refounded  it  with  property 
worth  £6  a year.4 

Of  the  two  "founders” — Nicholas  Kirkby  and  Sir  William 
Ayscough,  the  former  was  Rector  of  Richmond  in  1317  and 
founded  the  chantry  of  St.  Thomas  in  Trinity  Chapel  (q.v.)  : the 

1 v,  238. 

2 251,  quoting  as  his  authority  “Pat.  p.  2 7 Ed.  III”.  The  abstract 
C.P.R.,  7 Edw.  Ill  pt.  2 m.  14  (12  Oct.  1333)  as  now  printed  is  a licence  by 
“Nicholas  de  Kirkeby,  chaplain”  to  alienate  certain  land  to  the  “Master 
and  brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  without  Rychemond  but  contains 
no  reference  of  a £3  pension  to  a chantry  or  stipendiary  priest.  The  fuller 
Latin  original,  however,  does  include  Clarkson's  licence. 

3 As  Clarkson  puts  it,  this  was  the  priest  appointed  under  Ayscough’s 
bequest  which,  from  a consideration  of  the  dates,  is  quite  impossible. 

4 The  licence  quoted  above  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  Ayscough’s 
foundation,  like  Kirkby’s  which  preceded  it,  only  involved  one  chaplain. 
Dugdale,  Old  Monasticon  (1718),  171,  however,  said  that  he  (Ayscough) 
designed  “to  add  another  Chantry  Priest  to  the  former”. 
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latter  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.1 
He  was  buried  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  in  the  north  aisle  of  Bedale 
Church.  In  Clarkson’s2  time  it  bore  this  inscription  which  has 
since  disappeared  : — 

Hie  jacet  Gulielmus  Ayscough,  Miles,  unus  Justi- 
ciariorum  Domini  Regis  de  Banco,  qui  obiit  anno 
[1456]  Domini  mccclvi,  cujus  anima  per  misericordiam  Domini 
in  pace  requiescat — Hie  jacet  Elizabetha,  quae  fuit 
uxor  Gulielmi  Ayscough,  Militis,  unius  Justiciariorum 
[1400]  Domini  Regis  de  Banco,  quae  obiit  anno  Domini  mcccc, 
cujus  animae  propitietur  Deus.  Amen. 

Sis  testis,  Christe,  quod  non  jacet  his  lapis  iste, 

Corpus  ut  ornetur,  sed  Spiritus  ut  memoretur. 

The  history  of  the  Hospital  during  the  later  years  of  Henry 
VIITs  reign  until  its  final  dissolution  sometime  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign  is  confused.  Clarkson3  says  that  it  “was  surrendered  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Richard  Baldwin  the  then  Master’’. 
Raine4  says  that  it  was  dissolved  by  Act  of  27  Henry  VIII;  neither 
quotes  any  authority  and  none  has  been  found.  The  Will5  dated 
1541  of  John  Metcalfe  “of  the  manore  or  hospitall  of  Sancte 
Nicolas  besides  Rychmond’’  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  was 
secularised  before  that  date.  But  even  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  as  “Thospitall  of  Seynt  Nicholas  wythyn  the  parysshe 
of  Rychmonde’’  was  surveyed  in  the  Chantry  Certificate  of  1546 
and  Richard  Baldwin  was  described  as  incumbent.6  This  may 
mean  that  in  1546  only  the  chantry  had  survived  and  that  the 
Hospital — as  such — had  been  dissolved  earlier.7  Neither  chantry 
nor  hospital  is  mentioned  in  the  1548  Certificate. 

That  the  Hospital  was  dissolved  sometime  in  Henry  VIII’s 
or  Edward  Vi’s  reign  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  restored  at 
the  beginning  of  Mary’s  reign  when  a William  Bury  became 
Master.8  On  19  Sept.  1559 — the  second  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign — 
he  was  removed  and  Baldwin  re-instated.9  That  the  chantry 
duties  as  far  as  St.  Edmund’s  chapel  were  concerned  ceased  at 
the  latest  by  8 Nov.  1548  when  the  lead  was  stripped  from  the 

1 For  a biographical  note  on  him  see  H.  B.  McCall,  Early  History  of 
Bedale  (Elliot  Stock,  London,  1907),  14-6  and  101,  and  V.C.H.  Yorks,  iii, 
323.  Clarkson,  252-3  note,  prints  a pedigree  of  the  Ayscough  family. 

2 Clarkson,  252,  cf.  McCall,  op.  cit.  15-6. 

3 252. 

4 Sur.  Soc.  26,  19n. 

5 ibid.,  19-21. 

6 See  Part  1,  98n,  1 . 

7 The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the 
property  listed  in  this  Certificate  (£9.  7s.)  is  approximately  the  same  as 
the  total  (£9.  10s.)  shown  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  eleven  years  earlier. 
As  the  latter  made  a special  point  of  the  £3  stipend  payable  to  the  chantry 
priest  it  looks  as  though  the  whole  of  the  Hospital-cwm-chantry  property 
was  surveyed  then  and,  therefore,  again  in  1546. 

8 He  was  presented  on  24  May,  1554  (C.P.R.,  1 Mary  pt.  2m.  6),  com- 
pounded two  days  later  (P.R.O.,  Index  to  First  Fruits  Composition  Book) 
and  was  instituted  in  July  1554  ( Chester  Act  Book  1502-1576.  MS). 

9 P.R.O.,  SP.  12,  vol.  10,  137. 
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roof  is  certain;1  it  is  presumed  that  the  chantry  duties  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Hospital  ceased  at  the  same  time. 

Accounts  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  on  Anchorage 
Hill  are  to  be  found  in  Clarkson2  and  V.C.H.,  North  Riding.3  It 
should,  however,  be  placed  on  record  that  in  1931  the  east  window 
of  this  chapel  was  temporarily  uncovered,4  but  is  now  completely 
hidden  from  view  by  the  wall  of  an  adjoining  garage;  it  appears 
to  be  of  early  14th  century  date. 

Chantry  of  Earl  John — Blessed  Mary  Magdalen. 

The  richest  and  most  elaborate  of  the  Richmond  chantries 
was  founded  in  the  Castle  Chapel  in  1275  by  John  I,  Earl  of 
Richmond  1268-1 305. 5 It  was  intended  primarily  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  his  wife  Beatrice  who  died  in  1274.  Beatrice  (she 
married  John  in  1260)  was  the  sister  of  Edward  I and  is  stated 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  Castle  Chapel.6 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  agreement7  founding 
the  chantry  : — 

Agreement  made  between  John  of  Britany,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  with  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  Eggleston 
Abbey  whereby  the  Canons  undertake  to  supply  six  of 
their  number  to  celebrate  divine  service  for  ever  in 
Richmond  Castle.  The  Canons  to  perform  the  following 
masses  the  first,  of  the  day  or  of  the  particular 
festival  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  music;  the  second, 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  with  solemn  music;  the 
third,  specially  for  the  soul  of  the  Lady  Beatrice  the 
Lord  John’s  late  consort  and  after  his  death  for  both 
their  souls  jointly;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  without  music;  the  sixth  for  the  soul  of  the  said 
Lady  Beatrice  and  after  her  husband’s  death  for  both 
their  souls  and  those  of  all  faithful  departed. 

A clause  dealing  with  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  event  of  the  Canons’  negligence  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties  came  next. 

John  gave  the  Abbot  and  Convent  as  endowment 
the  following  property  in  Moulton— his  capital  messuage, 

1 See  Part  1,  107-8. 

2 224,  227,  228  and  251. 

3 i,  21. 

4 Darlington  and  Stockton  Times  24  Jan.  1931  and  Y.A.J.  xxx,  197-8 
with  illustration. 

5 For  biographical  details  of  the  Earl  see  Clarkson,  31-5  and  E.Y.C., 
i,  55-6. 

6 Francis  Gastrell,  Bishop  of  Chester,  1714-25,  Notitia  Cestriensis  (MS. — 
Chester  Diocesan  Registry),  p.  310,  col.  3 : — 

In  this  Castle  [i.e.  Richmond]  there  was  a chappell  in  wch. 
John  de  Dreux,  Earl  of  Richmond,  having  buryed  Beatrix  his  wife 
Daughter  to  Flen.  3d.  erected  a chantry,  where  six  of  ye  Canons 
of  Eggleston  were  to  officiate  an.  1275. 

7 For  the  complete  Latin  text  see  Dugdale,  Mon.  Ang.  vi  2,  p.  943,  and 
Gale,  95-7.  For  abstracts  see  Clarkson,  31-2  ; Y.A.J.,  xviii,  163-4  and 
Harrison,  36. 
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all  his  demesne  land  and  meadow,  8 bovates  of  land 
lying  next  to  that  of  Simon  de  Moulton  which  the  Earl 
had  purchased  from  Thomas  Ukkerby,  four  tofts  and 
one  cottage — all  with  the  persons  of  the  tenants  and 
their  families.  The  Canons  were  also  granted  leave  to 
carry  away  24  cartloads  of  turf  and  20  of  heather 
annually  from  John’s  moor  at  Bowes  either  to  the 
Abbey  or  to  their  grange  at  Startforth. 

He  gave  the  Canons  as  a site  for  their  dwelling 
place  within  the  Castle  an  enclosed  space  next  to  the 
greater  chapel.  They  might  take  water  from  the  Castle 
wells.  In  time  of  peace  they  were  to  be  free  to  pass  in 
and  out  of  the  castle  : in  time  of  war  they  were  to 
return  to  Eggleston  and,  until  recalled,  to  celebrate 
there  the  masses  as  they  would  have  done  if  still  in 
the  Castle. 

He  also  gave  them  the  right  to  cut  one  acre  of 
wood  annually  at  Whitcliffe  and  take  it  to  the  Castle. 
Lastly  he  gave  them  a couple  of  escheats  in  Richmond, 
namely  of  Wm.  Whelpe  in  Bargate  and  of  Geoffrey 
Fullo  [? Fuller]  in  Walkergreen. 

The  charter  ratifying  this  agreement  was  executed 
at  Nigun  on  15  Sept.  1278. 

The  licence1  in  mortmain  was  issued  in  June  1278  : — 

1278  Ratification  of  the  grant  in  frank  almoin  (which 

June  18  the  king  has  inspected)  made  to  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Eggleston  by  John  de  Britannia,  earl  of  Richmond, 
of  a capital  messuage,  with  all  its  demesne  lands  and 
all  its  demesne  meadow  and  all  its  appurtenances  in 
Molton,  and  also  of  other  lands  and  rents  to  the  value 
of  25  l.  yearly,  for  the  support  of  six  chaplains  in  the 
chapel  of  Richmond  Castle,  celebrating  divine  service 
for  the  souls  of  the  said  John  and  Beatrice,  the  king’s 
sister,  his  consort,  deceased,  in  pursuance  of  a licence 
long  since  granted  to  him,  to  assign  land  and  rent  to 
the  value  of  30  L yearly  for  that  purpose. 

Clarkson2  infers  that  at  his  death  Earl  John  left  the  chantry 
a further  endowment  : — 

He  likewise  left  them  [i.e.  the  six  Canons]  by  will 
five  pounds  for  two  of  them  to  celebrate  mass  at  a 
chantry  founded  by  him  in  the  chapel  of  the  Castle  for 
his  own  soul  and  that  of  his  wife. 

On  30  June  1334  John  III  (Earl  of  Richmond  1334-1341) 
confirmed  in  Richmond  Castle  his  grandfather’s  grant  to  the 
Canons.3 

1 C.P.R.,  6 Edw.  I,  m.  10,  p.  270. 

2 32. 

3 Gale,  97  ; Harrison,  36-7. 
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In  the  Yorkshire  Inquisition  conducted  by  Peter  of  Savoy 
in  8 Edward  I [1279/80]  much  of  this  property  is  described  : — 1 

Multon  in  Middleton  Tyas  parish. 

A capital  messuage  worth  by  the  year  3s.  4d.; 
267  acres  of  arable  land  in  demesne  (at  15d.),£16. 13s.  9d.; 
13  acres  three  roods  of  meadow  (at  6s.),  £4.  2s.  6d. 
The  Canons  celebrating  divine  service  in  Richmond 
Castle  are  now  enfeoffed  of  the  said  meadow  by  John 

de  Britany There  are  41  bovates  of  arable  land 

(each  18  acres  by  the  perch  as  above  and  worth  12s.) 
with  meadow  appertaining  to  the  same,  £24.  12s.,  and 
the  Canons  aforesaid  are  enfeoffed  of  eight  bovates  of 
this  land  by  the  said  John 

Extent  of  the  town  of  Richmond.  11  April  1280. 

One  house  in  Bargate  escheated  to  the  Lord 

Count  on  account  of  a felony  committed  by  Galfrid 
Fullo  [? Fuller]  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Canons  cele- 
brating in  Richmond  Castle,  by  the  gift  of  John  of 
Britany,  and  is  worth  yearly  4s. 

The  Chapel  in  which  this  chantry  was  founded  was  the 
capella  major  of  the  Castle,  the  west  window  of  which  can  still  be 
seen  in  the  west  curtain  with  a postern  gate  (?  the  one  by  which 
the  Canons  obtained  egress  from,  and  ingress  to,  the  Castle) 
below  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  a drawing2  of  the 
Castle  was  made  to  show  the  posts  at  which  castle-guard  had  to 
be  performed  by  the  various  knights  holding  fiefs  and  offices 
under  the  Earl.  On  the  west  curtain  wall  near  the  south-west 
angle  tower  is  noted  “The  place  of  Thomas  de  Burgh  on  the  west 
of  the  greater  chapel  of  the  Canons  on  the  wall”.3 

Writing  in  1905  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson  said  in  his  account 
of  Eggleston  Abbey  : — 4 

No  further  mention  of  this  chantry  occurs 

According  to  the  Chantry  Certificates  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI,  there  was  no  chantry  in  Richmond  Castle. 
It  is  not  impossible,  perhaps,  that  the  Abbey  and 
neighbourhood  became  so  impoverished  through  the 

1 Y.A.S.,  Record  Series  12,  223  and  230  ; Gale  Append.  48  and  49  ; 
Harrison,  31. 

2 BM.  Cott.  Faustina  B vii.  Illustrated  in  Clarkson,  52  and  E.Y.C.,  v, 
frontispiece. 

3 Two  other  chapels  existed  within  the  castle  (see  plan  H.M.S.O.  Guide 
1935).  One  abutted  on  the  east  curtain  to  the  north  of  the  “Great  Chamber” 
which  adjoined  Scotland's  Hall  ; it  appears  to  be  of  early  14th  century  date. 
The  second — the  capella  minor  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas — is  in  the  ground 
storey  of  the  Robin  Hood  Tower  ; it  only  measures  10  ft.  by  13  ft.  and  is 
of  early  12th  century  date. 

Though  Clarkson,  127,  asserted  that  Trinity  Chapel  was  the  original 
parish  church  of  Richmond  before  St.  Mary’s  was  built,  a tradition  exists 
in  Richmond  that  it  was  originally  capella  de  castello.  (Gastrell,  Notitia 
Cestriensis,  (MS.)  p.  312,  col.  2 described  it  as  “Belonging  to  ye  Castle”). 
The  only  chantries  which  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  there,  however, 
are  those  of  St.  Thomas  (q.v.)  and  Trinity  ( q.v .). 

4 Y.A.J.,  xviii,  165. 
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incursions  of  the  Scotch  after  Bannockburn  that  there 
were  neither  men  nor  money  to  keep  the  chantry  going, 
and  it  lapsed  in  consequence. 

Hodgson  was  in  error;  references  to  a castle  chantry — doubtless 
that  of  Earl  John — occur  much  later  than  those  already  quoted. 
As  all  subsequent  references  mention  only  one  Canon  as  doing 
duty  at  it,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  not  maintained  in  its  original 
elaborate  form.1  On  12  Jan.  1386/7  William  de  Ireby  then  Master 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  near  Richmond  and  Vicar-General 
of  John  de  Waltham,  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  handed  to  the 
commissioners  who  were  examining  the  respective  claims  of 
Richard  Scrope  and  Robert  Grosvenor  in  the  controversy  over 
the  right  to  bear  the  arms  azure  a bend  or,  a certificate  of  places 
within  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond  where  the  arms  of  Scrope 
were  placed.  This  stated  that  they  were  displayed — among  many 
other  places — in  a glass  window,  which  no  living  man  could 
remember  having  been  put  in,  in  the  chantry  chapel  within  Rich- 
mond Castle  (in  capella  cantarie  infra  castrum  Richern  ).2 


Seven  visitations  of  Eggleston  Abbey  are  detailed  in 
Gasquet’s  Collectanea  Anglo- Premonstratensia;3  in  each  of  these, 
among  the  Canons  named,  was  one  John  Bagley,  viz.: — 


Frater  Joh.  Bakleye. 
Frater  Bagley. 

Frater  Johannes  Bagley 
de  castro  Richmond. 
Frater  Johannes  Bagley 
tenet  cantariam  de  Rich- 
munde. 

Frater  Johannes  Bagley. 
Frater  Johannes  Bagley, 
custos  cantarie  de  Rich- 
mond. 

Frater  Johannes  Bagley 
capellanus  de  Richmunde. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  from  at  least  as  early  as  1488  until  at 
least  as  late  as  1500  Bagley  was  chaplain  at  the  chantry  in  Rich- 
mond Castle.  The  Visitation  of  1500  further  added  that  “the 
canon  serving  the  chantry  at  Richmond  is  to  be  paid  sufficiently” 
thus  confirming  that  by  that  date  only  one  priest  was  doing  duty 
in  the  castle. 


(i)  P- 

210 

Visitation 

23  Sept.  1478. 

(ii)  p. 

212 

yy 

10  Apl.  1482. 

(m)  p. 

213 

yy 

30  Aug.  1488. 

(iv)  p. 

215 

yy 

13  Aug.  1491. 

(v)  P- 

217 

yy 

14  May,  1494. 

(vi)  p. 

219 

>y 

20  Apl.  1497. 

(vii)  P- 

219 

yy 

1 May,  1500. 

The  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  15354  noted  an  annual  payment 
by  Eggleston  Abbey  of  66s.  8d.  to  a chaplain  in  Richmond 
(capello  apud  Richmond’). 

1 It  seems  very  possible  that  the  only  foundation  which  survived  was 
not  the  “six  Canon  Chantry’’  but  the  additional  or  secondary  one  which 
Clarkson  implies  was  founded  on  the  earl’s  death,  and  even  here  one  of  the 
two  priests  was  dispensed  with. 

2 Scrope-Grosvenor  Controversy  (1832)  ed.  Sir.  N.  Harris  Nicolas  i,  225. 

3 vol.  ii. 

4 v,  236-7. 
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In  the  Eggleston  Minister  s Account  for  29  Sept.  1539 — • 
29  Sept.  15401  the  following  entry  occurs  : — 

Salarium  sive  stipendium  Jacobi  Dargenson  Can- 
tariste  Cantariae  beate  Marie  Magdalene2  infra  Castrum 
Richmond  ad  C s.  per  annum  exeunt  de  Omnibus 
terris  et  Tenementis  in  Skeby  per  litteras  patentes 
datum  nono  die  Augusti  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  VIII 
[9  Aug.  xxviii  videlicet  in  allocacione  huiusmodi  per  tempus 
1537]  predictum  1.  s. 

The  following  considerations  suggest  that  this  may  well 
have  been  the  “re-foundation”  of  Earl  John’s  Chantry  already 
described.3  With  an  annual  income  of  only  £36.  8s.  3d.,  Eggleston 
fell  into  the  category  of  smaller  houses  (annual  income  under 
£200)  which  Henry  VIII  dissolved  in  1536.  Owing  (so  it  would 
seem)  to  the  exceptionally  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  Canons 
for  piety,  good  works  and  the  strict  observance  of  their  vows,  the 
Abbey  was  exempted  and  refounded  on  5 Jan.  1536/7,  being 
finally  dissolved  on  5 Jan.  1539/40.  The  chantry  in  Richmond 
castle  was  presumably  dissolved  with  the  Abbey  in  1536,  being 
subsequently  refounded  on  9 August  1537.4  This  time,  however, 
it  was  endowed  with  lands  (value  £5)  from  Skeeby  and  not — as 
Earl  John’s  original  foundation — from  land  in  Moulton  and 
property  in  Richmond.5 

The  actual  castle  chapel  in  which  the  chantry  was  celebrated 
after  its  refoundation  is  a matter  for  conjecture.  According  to 
“The  Vewe  and  Staytte  of  the  Castell  of  Richemonde”  taken  by 
John  Lorde  Scrope  of  Bolton  ande  Cristofer  Lorde  Conyers 
Comyssioners  appointed  to  vewe  the  same  [in  1538]”, 6 practically 
everything  in  the  castle  was  then  in  a shocking  state  of  repair. 
“A  Chappell  in  the  Castell  Garth”  (the  Chapel  of  the  Canons) 
and  “The  Chappell  nexte  the  gret  Chambre”  near  Scolland’s  Hall 
are  described  in  detail.  Their  roofs  were  missing,  their  walls 

1 P.R.O.  S.C.  6 Hen  VIII  7478  m.  3.  In  the  original  the  Latin  is  greatly 
abbreviated.  (An  abstract  appears  in  Y.A.J.  xviii  180-2). 

2 It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  the  only  mention  of  the  actual  name 
of  this  chantry. 

3 The  information  about  Eggleston  Abbey  is  taken  from  the  article 
by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson  in  Y.A.J . xviii. 

4 A further  illustration  of  the  uprightness  of  the  Canons  ? 

5 If,  however,  this  was  indeed  Earl  John’s  “secondary”  foundation, 
it  may  well  have  had  the  Skeeby  lands  for  its  endowment  from  its  beginning  : 
Clarkson  supra  significantly  enough,  gives  the  value  of  this  also  as  £5.  That 
this  land  in  Skeeby  had  belonged  to  the  Abbey  before  its  first  dissolution 
is  proven  : — the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  notes  103s.  4d.  of  its  revenues  as  arising 
from  land  in  “Skeythby”,  while  the  Minister’ s Account  1 Edward  VI  notes 
113s.  4d.  as  forthcoming  from  land  in  “Skeby”,  Robert  Coke  being  the  tenant 
(Harrison,  79). 

It  should  be  recorded  that  some  at  least  of  the  £26 — £30  endowment  of 
Earl  John’s  “six-Canon-Chantry”  seems  to  be  noted  in  this  Minister’s 
Account — “Richmonde,  two  burgages  6s.  [presumably  the  two  escheats] 

. . . Multon,  8 li.  13s.  Ad.”  The  Valor  mentions  the  second  of  these  as  “Milton 
8 li.  13s.  Ad.”  and  doubtless  the  first  under  “Richemond  9s.” 

6 Printed  in  full  in  Harrison,  37-40.  Abstract  in  H.M.S.O.  Guide  to 
Richmond  Castle  1935,  8-9. 
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decayed,  windows  (mullions  as  well  as  glass)  destroyed  and  their 
floors  and  doors  gone;  the  chamber  where  the  Canons  lived  is 
similarly  described.  This  makes  it  certain  that  at  this  time — and 
probably  for  some  time  before — no  religious  services  could  have 
been  performed  in  these  chapels  or  that  anyone  could  have  lived 
in  the  Canon’s  Chamber.  The  only  possible  place  within  the 
Castle  would  be  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  which  has  remained  in 
a good  state  of  preservation  to  this  day.1 

The  wording  of  the  Ministers  Account  (Sept.  1539 — Sept. 
1540)  quoted  above  shows  that  the  chantry  continued  after  the 
final  dissolution  of  Eggleston  Abbey  (5  January  1539/40).  The 
fact  that  it  appears  in  neither  of  the  chantry  certificates  for  1546 
and  1548,  however,  implies  that  it  had  disappeared  before  the 
earlier  of  these  two  dates.2 

This  chantry  of  the  Blessed  Mary  Magdalen  must  be  the 
“Richmond  Castle  Chantry’’  of  Cardinal  Pole’s  Return  of  Pensions 
to  members  of  Religious  Houses , Chantries,  &c .3  of  24  Feb.  1555/6 
whose  erstwhile  incumbent  “James  Seriauntsonne’’  was  then 
receiving  a pension  of  £5.4  This  indicates  that  when  the  chantry 
was  dissolved  the  priest  obtained  from  the  Crown  a pension 
equal  to  his  original  stipend. 

It  may  be  that  the  “James  Dargenson’’  and  “James 
Seriauntsonne’’  were,  in  fact,  identical,  an  error  in  copying  being 
responsible  for  what  at  first  sight  may  seem  a wide  difference  in 
spelling.  In  1571  a “James  Sereianteson,  clarke’’  was  “Curate  of 
the  Chapell  of  Leminge  in  the  parishe  of  Burniston’’,5  a duty 
which  he  had  performed  at  least  since  1558.  For  this  he  was  paid 
£3.  5s.  4d.  annually  by  her  “Magestys  Recever  of  Yorkshier’’.  If 
this  “Sereianteson’’  is  identical  with  the  “Dargenson”  and/or 
“Sereianteson”  above  he  must  have  taken  up  his  curacy  between 
1555/6  and  1558. 

OBITS 

(1).  John  Acrigge. 

In  a grant6  of  chantry  and  monastic  land  (dated  25  April 
1586)  it  is  recorded  that  John  Acrigge,  clerk,  gave  one  acre  of 
pasture  at  the  head  of  Frenchgate  in  Richmond  for  “the  main- 

1 Infra  castellum  must  literally  mean  “within  the  castle  [walls]"  an 
interpretation  which  would  seem  to  rule  out  any  possibility  of  its  ever 
having  been  in  Trinity  Chapel  which,  as  stated  above,  is  traditionally 
regarded  as  capella  de  castello. 

2 Known  to  the  Crown  since  1540  and  with  its  endowments  quite 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  Burgesses  of  Richmond,  this  chantry,  like  that  of 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Katherine  ( q.v .)  would  obviously  not  figure  among 
Wharton’s  “concealed"  chantries. 

3 P.R.O.  E.  164/31  /.  60  ( Q.R . Misc.  Book  31).  This  is  the  only 
Richmond  chantry  noted  in  this  Return. 

4 Clarkson,  32n.  is  probably  quoting  from  Pole’s  Return  in  this  entry  : — 

Pensions  paid  1553.  Richmond  Castle  Chantry. 

To  James  Semaunstonne,  incumbent,  5 l. 

He  quotes  no  authority  : no  other  document  has  been  found  to  confirm 
his  statement;  he  must  have  misread  1553  for  1555. 

5 See  Part  2,  Appendix  C. 

6 Y.A.J.  xx,  360. 
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tenance  of  one  obit  with  mass  of  requiem,  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  Richemond”.  Acrigge  was  the  last  incumbent  of  the 
chantry  of  St.  Thomas  (q.v.)  in  Holy  Trinity  Chapel;  his  move- 
ments between  1569  when  he  left  Richmond  and  his  death  in  1585 
are  described  in  the  account  of  that  chantry.  The  obit  must 
obviously  have  been  founded  before  1548 — presumably  when  he 
was  acting  as  chantry  priest  in  Richmond. 

(2) .  Thomas  Askwith  (or  Askeby). 

Askwith  (W.P.;  H.G.)  probably  identical  with  Askeby 
(Wharton  1560;  Robt.  Taylor  1560). 

A well-known  Richmondshire  family  of  the  name  of  Askwith 
was  living  at  Newstead  in  East  Witton  in  1560.1  A Robert  Askwith 
was  one  of  the  jurors  summoned  to  the  Assizes  in  York  in  1561  to 
sit  upon  the  case  between  the  Queen  and  the  Town  on  the  matter 
of  the  “concealed”  chantries;  he  was  “withdrawn  from  the  panel, 
being  under  suspicion  between  the  parties.2 

(3)  . — Cardmaker. 

Wharton  1561.  (Clarkson,  149). 

Wharton  (1561)  describes  him  as  “Vicar  Cardmaker”  while 
Loftus  (1561)  and  Clarkson  describe  him  as  Vicar  of  Catterick  and 
founder  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Anne3  in  Richmond  Church. 

(4) .  John  Carleton. 

H.G.;  W.P.;  Wharton  1560  and  1561;  Wm.  Loftus  1560  and 
1561;  Robt.  Taylor  1560  and  1561;  Smithson  1561;  Ingramson 
1561.  (Clarkson,  149). 

The  John  Carleton  who,  according  to  Robt.  Taylor  (1560) 
purchased  certain  lands  which  he  gave  to  St.  Katherine’s  chantry 
(q.v.)  “and  to  one  obit  to  be  done  in  the  Parish  Church  yearly  upon 
St.  Katherine’s  Day4  yearly”  was  an  incumbent — possibly  the 
first — of  that  chantry.  He  may  be  identical  with  a man  of  the 
same  name  who  was  Keeper  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  near 
Richmond;  he  was  dead  by  1437.5 

(5) .  Robert  Cooke. 

In  a grant6  of  chantry  and  monastic  lands  (dated  25  April 
1586)  it  is  recorded  that  Robert  Cooke,  a burgess  of  Richmond, 
gave  “two  burgages  with  two  gardens  in  Richemond” — one  in 
“Bar  Gaite”  and  one  in  “Milne  Gaite” — to  “lez  Guilde  Wardens 
of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  Richmond”  (i.e.  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary 
(q.v.)  to  maintain  an  obit  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  his 
funeral  “with  placebo  and  mass  of  requiem  and  dirige  being  solemnly 
sung  by  the  priests  of  the  town”.  The  date  of  Cooke’s  death  is 
not  known. 

(6) .  John  Copeland. 

H.G.;  W.P.;  Wharton  1560;  Wm.  Loftus  1560. 

The  John  Copeland  who,  according  to  Clarkson7,  founded  the 
chantry  of  St.  James  (q.v.)  was  doubtless  the  founder  of  this  obit. 

1 Sur.  Soc.  26,  150  and  n.  (See  also  Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  V,  113n.). 

2 P.R.O.  E.  159/341  m ciiij  (2d). 

3 For  a note  on  this  foundation  see  Part  2,  Chantry  of  St.  Anne. 

4 25th  November.  5 See  Part  2,  13. 

6 Y.A.J.  xx,  361.  7 234. 
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(7) .  Margaret  Cowling,  widow,  of  Richmond,  by  her  Will1 
dated  31  March  1545  (probate  5 May,  1546)  founded  an  obit  in 
the  Church,  viz.: — 

Item  I geve  and  bequeathe  the  close  lying  in  Craving 
gayte — to  an  obite  to  be  done  yearelie  on  mondaye 
next  and  immediatlye  folowing  lawe  sondaie,  for  my 
husbande  soule  and  myne,  and  all  christen  soulls,  for 
one  and  twentie  years,  according  to  the  king’s  magestie 
statute,  and  so  after  that  for  other  one  and  twentie 
years,  and  so  for  evermore  after  if  the  king’s  lawes  will 
suffer,  and  that  this  maie  be  performed  I putt  the 
churchwardons  in  possession  of  the  said  close,  and  thei 
to  offer  the  headmes  penie,  and  to  tayke  yerelie  to  the 
churche  worke  the  daie  of  the  obite  xij  d.,  and  to  geve 
the  paroche  prest  viij  d.,  to  everie  gylde  preste  of  the 
towne  iiij  d.,  to  the  schollers  viij  d.,  and  to  geve  that 
which  remayneth  of  the  said  close  to  poore  folks,  at  the 
discrecion  of  the  churchwardons,  eight  pence  onlye 
except,  which  I geve  and  bequeathe  yearlye  to  the 
baliffs  for  the  tyme  being,  to  see  the  premisses  truelie 
performed.  Provided  always  that  yf  the  close  maie  not 
go  to  the  use  afore  menconed  after  the  space  of  the 
said  one  and  twentie  years,  by  reason  of  anie  statute  or 
statutes  before  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  then  I 
geve  and  bequeathe  the  said  close  to  my  sonnes  Raffe 
and  William,  to  the  one  th’one  half  and  to  the  other 
the  other  half,  to  have  and  to  holde  the  said  close  unto 
theim  and  to  their  heires  for  ever. 

It  is  significant  that  this  bequest  was  made  some  four  months 
after  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  had  seized  the  chantry  property 
(December  1544).  The  fact  that  this  did  not  deter  the  testatrix 
from  founding  her  obit  confirms  the  conclusions  already  expressed 
in  these  pages  that,  by  these  seizures,  the  Town  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with  the  continued  performance  by  the  Guild  or  Chantry 
priests  of  the  devotions  connected  with  their  various  foundations. 
On  the  contrary  the  very  fact  that  she  specifically  names  “the 
baliffs  for  the  tyme  being,  to  see  the  premisses  truelie  performed” 
shows  that  she  was  convinced  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  the  spiritual  side  of  the  foundations.  She  is 
worried  only  about  the  future  intentions  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
provisions  she  makes  whereby,  under  certain  conditions,  she  hoped 
to  ensure  that  the  property  should  revert  to  her  family,  shows  that 
royal,  and  not  municipal  interference,  was  with  her  the  danger  to 
be  feared. 

The  close  in  Cravengate  has  not  been  identified. 

(8) .  Thomas  Cowling. 

H.G.;  W.P.;  Wharton  1560;  Wm.  Loftus  1560  and  1561; 
Robt.  Taylor  1560;  Ingramson  1561.  Probably  identical  with 
John  Cowlyn  (Edw.  Cornay  1561).  (Clarkson,  149), 

1 Sur.  Soc.  26,  58-60. 
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The  Thomas  Cowling,  surgeon,  who  gave  St.  John’s  House 
and  Lingie  Lees  to  the  Guild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  doubtless 
also  the  founder  of  this  obit.  He  died  on  27  April  1506.  (See 
Part  2,  Guild  and  Chantry  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  for  what  is  known 
of  him). 

(9) .  Roger  Eston  was  Rector  of  Richmond  1443-6  and,  by  his 
Will1  dated  20  July  1446  (probate  3 Aug.  1446),  founded  an  obit 
in  the  Parish  Church,  viz.: — 

Item  lego  xx  s.  ad  faciendum  et  celebrandum 
obitum  meum  in  ecclesia  mea  parochiali  Richmondiae 
infra  mensem  post  mortem  meam. 

He  also  made  a bequest  to  the  Chaplain  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary 
(q.v.).  Eston  had  relatives  in  York  and  appears  to  have  died 
there  whilst  on  a visit  to  them.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Saviour’s 
Church  in  that  city.2 

(10) . Ewbank. 

Smithson  1561.  (Clarkson  149). 

Ewbank,  Ubank  or  Hewbank — as  the  name  is  variously 
spelt — was  a common  one  in  Richmond  in  the  16th  century,  (i) 
Sometime  before  1544  a Richard  Hewbanke  was  priest  of  Our 
Lady  Chantry  (q.v.)  and  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  founder  of 
this  obit,  (ii)  A Thomas  Ubancke3  was,  according  to  Thos.  Cornay 
(1560),  then  occupying  ex-chantry  land  in  Richmond,  (iii)  A Raif 
Ewbanke  was  the  tenth  deponent  for  the  Town  before  the  1560 
Commission  and  is  probably  identical  with  a Ralph  Ubank  who 
was  a Bailiff  of  Richmond  in  1567.4  (iv)  "Mr.  Ewbanck  the 
preacher”  is  mentioned  in  Richmond  in  a Will5  dated  13  Sept. 
1599. 

(11) .  Thomas  Lee. 

H.G.;  W.P.;  Wharton  1560  names  a Thos.  Lee. 

Among  the  unpublished  Richmondshire  Wills  in  the  Yoik 
Registry  is  that  of  Thomas  Lee,  webster,  of  Richmond,  dated 
15  July  1587  (proved  25  Sept.  1587). 

(12) .  William  Lee. 

Robt.  Taylor  1560;  Wharton  1561;  Wm.  Loftus  1561. 
(Clarkson  149).  Probably  identical  with  William  Ede  (Wm. 
Loftus  1560). 

On  the  back  of  the  matrix  of  the  common  seal  of  Richmond 
is  the  maker’s  name  "W.  Lee”.6  Dr.  C.  Hunter  Blair,  who  has 
been  kind  enough  to  examine  an  impression  of  the  seal,  would 
date  it  to  between  1405  and  1430. 

(13) .  Michael  Metcalfe. 

H.G.;  W.P.;  Wharton  1560;  Edm.  Beck  1561;  Edw.  Cornay 
1561.  (Clarkson,  150). 

1 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  II,  114-5. 

2 ibid.,  114n. 

3 Probably  identical  with  the  Thomas  Ewbank  whose  Will,  dating 
1575,  is  among  the  unpublished  Richmondshire  Wills  in  the  York  Registry 
{North.  Geneal.,  39). 

4 Clarkson,  Appendix  xix. 

5 Sur.  Soc.  26,  268n. 


6 cf.  Clarkson,  110-1. 
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A branch  of  the  celebrated  clan  of  Metcalfe  of  Nappa  in 
Wensleydale  was  living  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  near 
Richmond  circa  1 541 A 

(14) .  William  Spence. 

Wharton  1560;  late  rector  (H.G.)  late  parson  (W.P.)  of 

Croft. 

From  1477-1536  there  is  a gap  in  the  list  of  the  names  of 
the  Croft  Rectors,  so  Spence  presumably  held  this  incumbency 
within  these  years.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

(15) .  Thomas  Stephenson. 

H.G.;  Wharton  1561;  Edw.  Cornay  1561.  (Clarkson,  149). 

Clarkson2  names  two  pieces  of  property  in  Richmond 
formerly  belonging  to  this  obit  : — 

(i)  One  close  on  the  east  side  of  the  [Green]  mills  called  the 
Mill  Close,  formerly  belonging  to  Stephenson’s  Obit, 
containing  by  estimation  two  acres  and  a half,  held  of 
the  Queen  as  of  her  Castle  of  Richmond  by  military 
service. 

This,  together  with  a considerable  amount  of  other  (non-chantry) 
property  was  sold  on  the  “8th  of  September  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Elizabeth  [1564]  by  John  Phillip  of  Brignal3  and  Eleanor  his 
wife,  to  William  Pepper  of  St.  Martins,  for  the  sum  of  600  Z.” 

(ii)  The  mansion,  called  the  Green,  formerly  belonging  to 
Stephenson’s  Obit,  was  after  the  Reformation  the 
property  of  Robert  Hawkswell  of  Aske,  Yeoman,  which 
he  sold  in  1563  for  twenty-three  pounds  to  Robert 
Stephenson4  of  Hipswell. 

(16) .  William  Thornton. 

H.G.;  W.P.;  Wharton  1560;  Wm.  Loftus  1560. 

(17) .  John  Tristram. 

Wharton  1561;  Wm.  Loftus  1561;  Edm.  Beck  1561.  (Clark- 
son, 149). 

In  a grant5  of  chantry  and  monastic  lands  dated  25  April 
1586  this  entry  occurs  : — 

A messuage  of  burgage  and  garden  in  Richmond 
in  a street  called  Bare  Gate,  [Bargate]  given  by  John 
Tristram  senior,  to  a priest  to  celebrate  mass  in  the 
church  of  Esbye  [Easby]  twice  a week,  and  for  praying 
for  the  benefactors  and  ancestors  of  the  said  John.  A 
close  of  meadow,  half  an  acre,  in  Craven  Gate,  in  the 
town  of  Richmond,  given  by  John  Tristram  for  the 
last  mentioned  uses. 

This  John  Tristram  is  probably  identical  with  the  founder  of  the 
obit  in  Richmond  Church,  with  the  man  of  the  same  name  who 

1 Sur.  Soc.  26,  19-20  (cf.  supra,  316). 

2 329. 

3 A pedigree  of  the  family  of  Phillip  of  Brignal  is  given  by  Clarkson, 
345n  and  Harrison,  312-3.  This  John  was  possibly  a son  of  the  James 
Phillip,  one  of  the  1560  Commissioners. 

4 Mentioned  in  a Will  dated  3 June  1559  (Sur.  Soc.  26,  137). 

5 Y.A.J.  xx,  361. 
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was  Bailiff  of  Richmond  in  15221  and  either  with  the  John 
Tristram  of  Middleton  Tyas  whose  Will2  is  dated  18  January  1559 
or  with  the  “Johannis  Tristram  de  Richmond”  whose  unpublished 
will  “ incerti  anni ”,  is  preserved  among  the  Richmondshire  Wills 
in  the  York  Registry.  One  of  these  John  Tristrams  is  also  named 
in  a Richmond  Will3  dated  31  March  1545.  Raine4  said  : — 
“Nothing  is  known  of  him  or  his  descendants,  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  connected  with  one  or  two  good  North  Riding  families”. 

(18) .  John  Walton. 

H.G.;  W.P.;  Wharton  1560  and  1561;  Wm.  Loftus  1560  and 
1561;  Robt.  Taylor  1561.  (Clarkson,  149). 

A John  Walton  of  Richmond,  mercer,  was  a beneficiary 
under  the  Will,5  dated  20  Feb.  1431/2,  of  Nicholas  Blackburne,  the 
founder  of  the  chantry  of  Our  Lady  (q.v.). 

Clarkson6  and  Wharton  (1561)  say  that  8/-  was  paid  to  this 
obit  out  of  a house  in  Taverner’s  Wynd.  The  location  of  this 
wynd  is  not  known.  A Nicholas  Taverner  was  Bailiff  of  Richmond 
in  1388;7  he  died  before  10  Feb.  1424/5  when  his  widow  Ellen 
took  the  veil.8  A John  Taverner  was  Bailiff  of  Richmond  in 
1374.9  A William  Taverner  was  Warden  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Nicholas  near  Richmond  in  1389. 10 

(19) .  Brethren  of  the  Guild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

H.G.;  W.P. 

The  Guild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (q.v.)  was  also  responsible 
for  the  foundation  of  a chantry  in  the  church. 

(20) .  St.  Agatha’s  Abbey,  Easby. 

“Certayne  obittes  in  the  said  churche  of  Richemonde”  were 
originally  endowed  with  land  (value  28/-)  and  rent  charges  (value 
7/-)  by  the  abbey  of  St.  Agatha  at  Easby.11  The  abbey  was  dis- 
solved by  order  of  Henry  VIII  in  1536.  After  that  date  the 
charges  continued  to  be  paid  by  the  Crown  to  the  priests  per- 
forming the  obits  in  the  church  till  1548  when  the  surveyed 
chantries  and  obits  were  dissolved  and  their  incomes  swallowed 
up  into  the  royal  revenues.  Three  references  relating  to  the 
income  arising  from  the  property  once  belonging  to  these  Easby 
obits  occur  after  1548  : — 

1 Clarkson,  Appendix  xix. 

2 Sur.  Soc.  26,  141-3.  In  it  he  referred  to  his  “lands,  tennements,  and 
hereditaments  lyenge  in  . . . Richmund”,  and  among  the  supervisors  of  it 
named  John  Tristram  who  may  have  been  a nephew. 

3 Sur.  Soc.  26,  59. 

4 ibid.,  141-2n. 

5 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  II,  17-21. 

6 150. 

7 Clarkson,  Appendix  xix. 

8 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  Ill,  325. 

9 Clarkson,  Appendix  xix. 

10  C.P.R.  12  Ric.  II,  pt.  ii,  m.  28. 

11  Chant.  Cert.  No.  63  (P.R.O.  E.  301/63).  Printed  in  Sur.  Soc.  92,  517 
(cf.  Part  I,  98.) 
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(i)1  [1548/9]  Land  given  for  an  obit  in  the  church  of  Richmond 
aforesaid. 

And  for  35s.  as  rents  and  farms  of  divers  lands  and 
tenements  belonging  to  the  said  late  obit  in  the  tenure 
of  divers  tenants,  whose  names  together  with  their 
particular  sums  follow,  namely  of  William  Blayd  for 
land  in  Richmond  10s.,  Charles  Johnesone  there  10s., 
Christopher  Deconsone  8s.  and  Thomas  Lowder  7s.  in 
all,  by  the  year  35s.  payable  at  the  said  terms  by  equal 


portions.  Sum  35s. 

(ii)2  [1549/50]  [Similar  heading]. 

Total lli.  15  s.  Holders  : — 

Thos.  Lowder  7s. 

Wm.  Blaydes  10s. 

Chr.  Johnson  10s. 

Chr.  Dyconson  8s. 


35s. 

(iii)3  [1553]  [Rental  of  all  chantry  lands  in  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Richmond  6 Edward  VI]. 

21  July.  Lands  given  for  an  Obbit  in  Richmond. 

Thos.  Lowder  of  Richmd.  7s. 

(21) .  Henry  Waller. 

By  his  Will4  dated  4 July  1541  Henry  Waller,  of  Richmond, 
made  this  bequest  : — 

Item  I gyf  my  lesse  hows  behynt  Frers  onto  my 
doghter  Aleson  as  long  sche  leveth,  and  after  hyr  deth 
yt  to  go  to  my  sone  Thomas  and  to  hys  hares  of  hys 
body  lawfulle  begottyn  for  ever,  and,  yf  tha  both  dye 
without  essue  of  thar  bodys  lawfully  begottyn,  I wyll 
my  howses  both  go  with  all  thyngs  belongyng  them  to 
fynd  on  obet  zeyrly  to  be  song  in  Rychmond  church 
for  my  sol,  my  wyf  sol,  and  all  crystyn  sols,  for  ever 
moyre;  and  I put  the  churche  wardens  of  Rychmond 
ever  to  se  yt  be  zerly  substancyally  down,  and  tha  to 
offer  the  heyd  messe  j d. 

No  other  reference  to  this  obit  has  been  found  and  it  is  assumed 
that  the  reversions  necessary  for  its  foundation  never  materialised. 

(22) .  Thomas  Asby. 

Projected  in  the  Parish  Church,  but  almost  certainly  never 
in  fact  founded  there.5 

Like  the  chantries  each  of  these  obits  was,  of  course,  origi- 
nally endowed  by  its  founder,  or  founders,  with  land,  property, 

1 Ministers  Accounts  2 — 3 Edw.  VI  1548/9.  S.C.  6/Edw.  VI/579  m. 
25 R (For  the  Latin  original  see  Clarkson,  442). 

2 Ministers  Accounts  3 — 4 Edw.  VI  1549/50  S.C.  6 Edw.  VI/580  m. 
25 R (Clarkson,  442  quotes  a similar  entry). 

3 Rentals  and  Surveys,  General  Series  Rolls  P.R.O./S.C.  11/731. 

4 Sur.  Soc.  26,  23-5.  5 See  Part  1,  97,  and  footnote. 
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rent  charges  &c.  for  its  regular  observance,  viz.: — ‘ ‘certain  obites 
haveinge  londes  ande  Tentes.  appointede  for  the  yerelie  doinge  of 
the  same”  (W.P.);  “[the  obits]  had  rents  or  lands  for  their  main- 
tenance” (Wharton  1560).  Whenever  possible  in  the  preceding 
pages  obit  property  has  been  ascribed  to  its  particular  foundation. 

To  the  questions — “What  obits  &c.  were  there?  Who  gave 
them?  In  whose  hands  are  they  now?” — the  deponents  to  the 
two  commissions  gave  a variety  of  equivocal  replies,  viz.:— 
“taken  away  about  12  years  agone  [i.e.  1548]”  (Loftus  1560); 
“who  hath  them  he  cannot  tell”  (Edm.  Beck  1560);  “To  what 
use  they  have  been  employed  he  cannot  tell”  (Smithson  1560); 
“Knows  not  what  became  of  the  Obits”  (Buckle  1560);  “taken 
away  and  sold  by  Mr.  White”  (Arthur  Taylor  1560);  “sold  since 
the  dissolution  of  chantries”  (Edm.  Beck  1561);  “part  of  them 
was  sold  to  Master  Gower  by  Mr.  White”  (Arthur  Taylor  1561). 
That  the  Commissioners  took  the  property  belonging  to  the 
surveyed  Easby  Abbey  obits  in  1548  is  proved.  By  a grant1 
dated  7 July  1549  the  Crown  gave  the  property  pertaining  to  the 
“lamps  lights  and  anniversaries”2  in  the  church  of  Richmond  and 
of  nineteen  other  (named)  North  Riding  churches  to  Matthew 
White3  and  Edward  Bury.  White  and  Bury  were  murdered4 
within  six  weeks  of  this  grant,  though  not  before— if  the  deposi- 
tions quoted  above  are  correct — they  had  disposed  of  some  at 
least  of  this  property.  The  “Master  Gower”  described  as  buying 
some  of  them  would  doubtless  be  the  Ralph  Gower  who,  in  1544, 
played  a prominent  part  in  seizing  the  chantry  property.5  The 
fact  that  most  of  these  obits  are  mentioned  in  Wharton’s  Petition, 
Howard’s  Grant  and  Warcoppe’s  Petition  implies  that  most  of 
them  were  seized  by  the  Town  on  the  death  of  White  and  Bury. 

LIGHTS.6 

“There  were  . . . lamps  and  lights  in  the  church  of 

Richmond”  (Wharton  1560);  “Many  . . . lights”  (Edm. 

Beck,  1560). 

1 C.P.R.  3 Edw.  VI  pt.  xi  mm.  14-7. 

2 — ? obits. 

3 For  a note  on  him  see  Sur.  Soc.  91,  xvi. 

4 Stow,  Annals,  (1615),  597. 

5 See  Part  1,  105  et  passim. 

6 Only  lights  of  a “permanent”  nature  are  included  here.  In  pre- 
Reformation  times  it  was  customary  for  special  candles  &c.  to  be  burned 
around  either  the  corpse  or  the  grave  for  a period  of  hours  or  days  after 
death.  The  following  are  typical  examples  occurring  in  many  15th  and 
early  16th  century  wills  : — 

(i)  Item  do  et  lego  x li.  cerae  pro  duobus  ceriis  comburendis  circa 
corpus  meum  die  sepulturae  meae. 

(Will  of  Roger  Eston,  Rector  of  Richmond  1443-6,  dated 
20  July  1446,  probate  3 Aug.  1446.  Sur.  Soc.  Test  Ebor.  II, 
114.  He  asked  to  be  buried  in  St.  Saviour’s  Church  in  the 
city  of  York). 

(ii)  In  her  Will,  dated  10  March,  1443  (Sur.  Soc.  Test.  Ebor.  II, 
46-51),  Margaret  Blackburne  left  two  tortes  (cakes)  of  wax  to 
be  burnt  in  Richmond  Church  on  the  Easter  Day  after  her 
death. 
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The  Will1  of  Jeffayrey  Pincknaye  of  Richmond,  weaver, 
dated  31  May,  1546,  implies  that  each  trade  in  the  town  kept  a 
light  burning  perpetually  in  the  church  before  the  principal  altar 
of  Our  Lady  : — 

Item  I wyll  that  Thomas  Amgyll2  shall  gyve  iiij  d. 
yerelie  to  the  leyght  belongyng  to  our  occupacion  before 
the  sacrament,  so  long  as  the  saide  Thomas  and  my 
wyffe  can  agre  that  he  shall  have  the  occupacion  of  my 
worke  lomes. 

According  to  the  grant  dated  7 July  1549  quoted  in  the 
previous  section  on  obits  the  property  &c.  belonging  to  the  lights 
in  Richmond  Church  was  given  to  White  and  Bury  : what  they 
did  with  it  is  unknown  though,  on  the  analogy  of  the  obits,  it  is 
likely  that  some,  if  not  all  of  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Town. 

APPENDIX. 

Other  Richmond  Chantry  Priests. 

A number  of  Richmond  chantry  priests  and  chaplains  named  in  the 
preceding  pages  (and  elsewhere)  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  particular 
foundation  in  Parts  2 and  3 of  this  work.  Their  names,  and  what  little  is 
known  of  them,  are  appended  below.  If,  and  when,  further  documents 
relating  to  the  Richmond  chantries  &c.  come  to  light  it  may  be  possible 
to  link  them  with  particular  foundations. 

Thomas  Acrigge. 

The  Will3  of  “Thomas  Aykrigge  of  Richmond,  prest”  is  dated  18 
August  1561  (inventory  29  August  1567).  He  was  a cousin  of  John  Acrigge, 
last  incumbent  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Thomas,  and  was  a beneficiary  under 
a Richmond  Will  4 dated  21  December  1566.  Raine  says5  that  he  “was  a 
stipendiary  priest  there  [i.e.  in  Richmond]  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution”. 
He  founded  a charity  in  Richmond. 6 He  was  buried  at  Richmond  on 
28  August  1567. 7 
John  Barnyngham. 

In  his  Will8  dated  8 Sept.  1484  (probate  11  Feb.  1484/5)  Wm.  Walker, 
fuller,  of  Richmond  left — among  many  other  bequests  to  Richmond  chantries 
and  guilds — 3/4  to  John  Barnyngham  “capellanus”. 

Richard  Bennok. 

'Called  “capellanus”  of  Richmond  in  the  Will9  of  Roger  Eston,  Rector 
of  Richmond,  dated  20  July  1446  (probate  3 Aug.  1446). 

Adam  Gawer. 

Named  by  Backhous  (1560)  as  ex-chantry  priest. 

Thomas  Garth. 

In  the  Will10  dated  21  April,  1530  (probate  16  May  1530)  of  Ralph 
Foster  priest  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Thomas  a Sir  Thomas  Garth  is  named 
among  the  pall-bearers.  As  the  other  pall-bearers  can  all  be  proved  to  have 
been  Richmond  chantry  priests  it  is  a reasonable  assumption  that  he  too 
was  a chantry,  guild  or  stipendiary  priest  there.  No  mention  of  him  occurs 
in  the  documents  on  the  “concealed”  chantries  examined  in  these  articles. 


1 Sur.  Soc.  26,  61-2. 

2 Thomas  Amgill  is  named  in  a Richmond  Will  dated  21  Dec.  1566 
(Sur.  Soc.,  26,  193).  In  1560  he  was  occupying  a house  in  Richmond  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Guild  of  St.  John  (Edw.  Cornay  1560). 
Amgill  must  also  have  been  a weaver. 

3 Sur.  Soc.  26,  149.  4 ibid.,  192. 

5 ibid.,  149n.  6 Clarkson,  230. 

7 R.P.C.R.  8 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  Ill,  297. 

9 Sur.  Soc.,  Test.  Ebor.  II,  114-5.  10  See  Part  2,  Appendix  D. 
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Christopher  Hutchinson. 

He  was  named  by  Wray  (1560)  and  Edw.  Cornay  (1561)  as  an  ex-chantry 
priest.  Cornay’s  further  statement  that  he  received  a pension  from  the 
Town  might  be  taken  to  imply  that  he  was  an  incumbent  of  one  of  the 
“concealed”  chantries  &c.  According  to  Smith  (1561)  he  contributed  20/- 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Town  in  the  1560-3  lawsuit.  He  is  named  in 
the  Episcopal  Visitation  for  1562. 1 He  was  a beneficiary  under,  and  witness 
of,  a Richmond  Will2  dated  21  Dec.  1566  and  a beneficiary  under  another 
dated  18  Aug.  1561. 3 He  was  brother  of  Cuthbert  Hutchinson  at  one  time 
incumbent  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Thomas  in  Trinity  Chapel  ( q.v .);  his  frag- 
mentary Will4  dated  26  July  1588  (probate  20  Nov.  1588)  is  also  noted  in 
that  section. 

Ralph  Lynnwraye. 

Called  “Sir  Ralf  Lynnwraye”  in  the  Will5  dated  8 April  1550,  of  Joan 
Herkaye  of  Richmond. 

Thomas  Makeres. 

Arthur  Taylor  (1561),  last  incumbent  of  the  Chantry  of  St.  James,  said 
that  Thomas  Makeres  was  an  ex-chantry  priest.  Ralph  Makeres,  a relative, 
was  last  incumbent  of  the  Chantry  of  the  Trinity  in  Trinity  Chapel. 

Milo  Mason. 

He  is  listed  among  the  Richmond  clergy  in  the  Episcopal  Visitation 
for  1548. 1 He  was  probably  an  ex-friar  of  the  Richmond  House  of  Grey- 
friars.  6 

Giles  Proctor. 

The  “Sir  Gylles  Proctor”  who  was  a beneficiary  under  the  Will7  dated 
21  April,  probate  16  May,  1530,  of  Ralph  Foster,  priest  of  the  chantry  of 
St.  Thomas,  was  almost  certainly  a guild,  chantry  or  stipendiary  priest 
though,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  extant  Clerical  Sub- 
sidies and  Episcopal  Visitations  of  this  period  relating  to  the  town,  not 
necessarily  of  Richmond. 

Robert  Redshawe. 

He  is  listed  among  the  Richmond  clergy  in  the  Episcopal  Visitation 
for  1554  1 and  is  named  in  Cardinal  Pole’s  Return  of  Pensions  1555/6 8 as 
then  receiving  a pension  of  £4  a year;  in  the  latter  he  is  described  as  being 
an  ex-Canon  of  Eggleston.  He  was  Sub-Prior9 10  of  the  Abbey  at  its  dis- 
solution (5  Jan.  1539/40)  when  he  was  awarded  this  pension. 1 0 As  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  Chantry  of  Earl  John  in  Richmond  Castle  1 1 * continued  after 
the  dissolution  of  Eggleston  Abbey  in  1539/40,  it  is  unlikely  that  Redshawe 
had  any  official  connection  with  the  chantry.  Among  the  unpublished 
Richmondshire  Wills  in  the  York  Registry  were 1 2 two  of  Robert  Redshawes; 
one  was  described  as  “clericus  de  Grinton”,  date  1558;  the  other  as  “clericus 
de  Well”,  date  1559. 

John  Stenall. 

In  1821,  according  to  Clarkson, 13  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Richmond 
“on  a slab  in  the  south  aisle,  in  old  black  letter”  was  the  inscription  Hie 
jacet  Joh’es  Stenall  Cap. 


1 See  Part  2.  Appendix  B.  2 Sur.  Soc.  26,  191-3. 

3 ibid.,  149.  4 Y.A.J.  xiv  395n.  14. 

5 Sur.  Soc.  26,  69-70.  A “Ralph  Lyuevoraie”  is  named  in  Wharton’s 

Petition  and  is  probably  identical  with  the  “Rauff  Lynewraye”  of  Richmond, 

glover,  whose  Will  (dated  28  April  1559;  probate  3 Feb.  1559/60)  is  among 
the  unpublished  Richmondshire  Wills  in  the  York  Registry. 

6 Y.A.J.  xiv,  394n.  12. 

7 Part  2.  Appendix  D. 

8 P.R.O.  E.  164/31  / 60  {Q.R.  Misc.  Book  31). 

9 Another  document  [P.R.O.  E.  315/108  Court  of  Aug.  Misc.  Book 
108  doct.  no.  108  (pencil),  88  (ink)]  calls  him — incorrectly — prior.  [See, 
also,  Y.A.S.  Record  Series  xlviii  (1912),  103], 

10  Cal.  Letters  and  Papers  31  Hen.  VIII  xv,  ii  (cf.  Y.A.J.  xviii,  174). 

1 1 Supra  pp.  320  and  f.  1 2 They  are  now  lost. 

13  443.  For  other  Richmond  Stenalls  see  Part  2,  p.  187  and  f. 
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John  Taylor. 

Called  “Sir  John  Taylyour”  in  the  Will1  dated  4 Aug.  1552,  of  Gabriel 
Loftus,  once  incumbent  of  St.  Katherine’s  Chantry.  The  Will  of  one  John 
Taylor  of  Carperby,  clerk,  dated  17  March,  1558  (probate  8 May  1559)  is 
among  the  unpublished  Richmondshire  Wills  in  the  York  Registry. 

Christopher  Truwhaite. 

In  his  Will 2 dated  1540,  John  Metcalfe  of  Richmond,  made  this 
bequest  : — 

Also  I give  to  Sir  Christopher  Truwhaite,  to  sing  for  my  soule  in 
Richmond  churche  by  the  space  of  one  hole  yere,  iij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d. 

Richard  Walker. 

Listed  among  the  Richmond  clergy  in  the  Episcopal  Visitation  for 
1554. 3 Brother  of  the  William  Walker  of  the  next  paragraph. 

In  his  Will, 4 dated  18  Feb.  1553  (probate  3 Feb.  1558/9)  Cuthbert 
Walker  of  Richmond  made  bequests  to  his  brothers  Richard  and  William. 
Richard  was  a beneficiary  under  his  brother  William’s  Will,  5 dated  20  Jan. 
1559/60.  Richard  and  William  are  also  named  in  the  Will6  of  a William 
Walker  of  Holborn,  London  (?  their  father  or  uncle)  dated  22  Feb.  1557/8 
(probate  28  Feb.  1557/8).  Richard’s  own  Will 7 dated  2 Dec.  1561  (in- 
ventory 4 Jan.  1561/2)  is  among  the  unpublished  Richmondshire  Wills  in 
the  York  Registry  : it  contains  nothing  of  value  in  the  history  of  the 
Richmond  Chantries. 

William  Walker. 

As  his  brother  Richard  of  the  previous  paragraph. 

When  aged  72  he  deposed  before  the  1560  commissioners.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  from  1500-1554  he  had  resided  in  London,  before 
that  time  he  had  lived  in  Richmond.  Since  1554  “he  has  had  a pension 
paid  out  of  one  of  them  by  the  Town’’.  The  “one  of  them”  must  refer  to  a 
piece  of  chantry  property,  the  chantries  themselves  having  been  dissolved 
six  years  earlier.  It  is  assumed  that  he  retired  to  his  native  Richmond  from 
London  in  1554  : he  would  then  be  aged  66.  It  is  not  clear  why  he  should 
have  received  a pension  from  Richmond. 


1 Sur.  Soc.  26,  114n.  2 ibid.,  19-21. 

3 Part  2,  Appendix  B. 

4 Sur.  Soc.  26,  79-80  and  116,  232. 

5 ibid.,  26,  79n.  6 ibid.,  116,  296. 

7 ibid.,  26,  80n.  (The  date  of  the  inventory  as  taken  from  the  original 

Will). 
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RIEVAULX  ABBEY. 

By  John  Weatherill. 

The  Stone  used  in  its  building,  with  Notes  on  the  Means 
of  Transport  and  a new  study  of  the  diversions  of  the  River 
Rye  in  the  twelfth  century. 

It  does  not  appear  that  hitherto  the  stones  used  in  the 
building  of  Rievaulx  have  been  described,  and  topographical 
evidence  refutes  any  theories  so  far  advanced  regarding  the 
diversions  of  the  course  of  the  River  Rye  in  the  Abbey’s  vicinity. 

The  river  Rye  begins  as  some  small  streams  North  of 
Hawnby,  and  is  joined  by  the  Seph  from  Bilsdale  about  two 
miles  above  the  Rievaulx,  and  flowing  southwards  from  about 
that  point,  gradually  curves  more  to  the  East  till  it  has  an 
altogether  Easterly  direction,  even  inclining  a little  to  the  North 
as  it  approaches  Helmsley.  Rievaulx  is  about  two  and  a half 
miles  North-West  from  Helmsley  by  road,  but  more  if  the  course 
of  the  river  is  followed.  The  valley  is,  on  an  average,  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile  wide  at  the  bottom,  which  is  quite  flat  and 
level  across  its  width.  Very  steep  hills,  which  are  cut  into  at 
intervals  by  steep-sided  ravines,  known  in  general  locally  as 
‘slacks’  or  ‘howls’,  rise  abruptly  to  a height  of  about  four  hundred 
feet  on  both  sides.  These  ravines  are  closer  together  and  more 
numerous  on  the  right  flank  of  the  valley  than  they  are  on  the 
left;  but  they  all  enter  the  valley  at  its  floor  level,  mostly  at 
right  angles,  and  rise  as  they  recede  into  the  hill  till  they  dis- 
appear on  the  top,  an  exception  being  a larger  one  which  meets 
the  Rye  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  right  flank  at  Rievaulx  Bridge, 
half  a mile  below  the  Abbey.  Numerous  slacks  of  the  ordinary 
type  open  into  this  larger  one  and  water  collected  from  several 
springs  into  one  stream  makes  a large  brook  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  river.  Roads  ascend  from  the  valley  to  the  hill  top  through 
some  of  the  howls,  and  one  from  the  village  goes  up  the  more 
southerly  of  two,  which  converge  above  the  village,  and  are 
known  as  “The  Howls”.  Another  ascends  about  three  quarters 
of  a mile  below  the  village  on  the  same  or  East  flank  and  is 
known  as  ‘Ingleby  Howl’  Bank,  whilst  one  more  leads  off  from 
the  large  ‘slack’  and  proceeds  up  Scawton  Howl  towards  Sutton 
Bank  and  Thirsk  at  the  West  side  of  the  valley. 

The  Abbey  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  left 
side  of  the  valley.  The  hill  side  was  terraced  for  the  buildings, 
only  the  lowest  of  which  stand  on  the  valley  floor,  and  these  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  stable  foundations;  this  necessitated  the 
setting  out  of  the  long  axis  of  the  church  with  an  orientation 
more  North  and  South  than  East  and  West. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  workable  stone  capable  of  being 
dressed  and  shaped  in  the  buildings  of  the  Monastery,  and  another 
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used  for  rubble  facework  and  for  filling  the  core  of  the  walls. 
This  latter  is  a hard  limestone  from  the  Middle  Oolites  and  quite 
unsuitable  for  dressing.  There  is  an  old  quarry  in  the  face  of  the 
outcrop  on  the  hillside  above  the  West-end  of  the  Nave,  which  was 
presumably  the  place  of  origin  of  this  kind  of  stone.  It  was  used 
for  facework  between  dressed  quoins  and  inner  angles  of  butt- 
resses, and  between  the  jambs  of  door  and  window  openings. 
The  sizes  used  varied  from  roughly  eighteen  inches  in  length  and 
height  with  suitable  smaller  sizes  to  fit  between  the  irregular 
unsquared  sides  of  the  larger  blocks,  down  to  pieces  the  size  of  a 
doubled  fist  or  a flat  hand.  Very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
making  a flat  surface  either  to  beds,  faces  or  end  joints;  just  a 
few  strokes  with  a scappling  hammer  to  remove  the  worst  bumps, 
some  of  which  have  been  chopped  off  with  a medieval  mason’s 
axe,  but  the  stone  is  too  hard  and  cross-grained  to  work  to  any 
extent;  a wall  depended  for  its  appearance  on  the  skill  of  the 
rubble  wallers.  Such  walls  in  the  Abbey  seem  to  suggest  both 
insight  and  much  experience  on  the  part  of  the  builders  and  are 
a credit  to  anyone  having  to  use  such  rough  material;  inside 
faces  of  such  rubble  walls  seem  to  have  been  plastered. 

The  first  workable  stone  used  for  building  the  earliest 
church,  which  had  a nave  of  nine  bavs  with  North  and  South 

7 -j 

aisles,  and  a presbytery  of  two  bays,  and  was  quarried  both  above 
and  below  Bow  Bridge  about  half  a mile  further  up  the  Valley 
than  the  Abbey. 

The  formation  belongs  to  a series  of  rocks  called  the  “grey 
limestones’’,  which  lie  near  the  top  of  the  Lower  Oolites,  and 
outcrops  at  Bow  Bridge  at  the  hill  foot  close  down  on  the  valley 
floor,  and  dipping  in  a South  Easterly  direction,  disappears  under 
the  surface  only  a short  distance  from  the  quarries.  One  field 
South  of  the  bridge,  where  there  has  been  quarrying,  is  called 
‘Penny  Piece’  because,  according  to  local  tradition,  the  quarry- 
men  were  paid  a penny  a day. 

This  stone  is  a brownish  yellow-coloured  sandstone,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  fossils  observed  in  working  it  are  belemnites 
and  bivalves;  pieces  of  wood,  or  traces  thereof  are  not  infrequently 
found. 

It  is  tough  rather  than  hard,  and  altogether  exasperating  to 
work;  for  it  quickly  blunts  the  tools,  which  causes  considerable 
deleterious  fine  dust.  Tools  cannot  be  driven  through  it  in  the 
same  way  as  through  a free  working  sandstone,  but  the  tool  comes 
to  a stop  with  a step  of  stone  in  front  of  it  at  the  end  of  every 
stroke,  and  masons  would  describe  such  a stone  as  having  to  be 
‘forced’.  When  knocking  off  excess  rough  to  bring  a surface 
nearer  to  its  finished  plane, — for  which  a pointed  tool  called  a 
punch  is  used, — very  often,  instead  of  a piece  flying  off,  the 
punch  will  have  just  left  a hole,  and  a stone  having  this  nature 
masons  call  “leathery’’. 
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Besides  the  way  this  stone  affects  masons,  by  causing 
‘silicosis’,  it  has  peculiarities  which  make  its  working  uneconomic; 
for  instance,  it  costs  more  to  dress  than  a more  free  working 
stone.  Nearness  and  quick  transport  might  offset  the  cost  of 
working,  but  it  is  so  full  of  “dries”  (which  are  vertical  fractures 
in  the  rock,  that  is,  perpendicular  to  the  bedding  planes,  generally 
parallel  as  well  as  at  right  angles  to  the  main  joints  of  the  rock), 
that  it  is  no  use  for  moulded  work.  In  this  stone  “dries”  are 
often  invisible  until,  when  being  worked,  a block  of  stone  sud- 
denly falls  apart,  and  is  then  useless  for  its  intended  purpose, 
causing  much  loss  of  time  and  labour. 

Apart  from  its  cost  in  working,  this  stone  was  quite  adequate 
for  the  simple  and  plain  Cistercian  architecture.  There  were  no 
awkward  mouldings  in  the  whole  church;  splays1  and  chamfers,2 
whose  section  is  composed  of  straight  lines,  predominate,  the 
only  departure  from  which  are  some  shallow  hollows  or  “cavettoes”, 
instead  of  a chamfer,  on  some  short  lengths  of  string  course, 
which  were  used  instead  of  capitals  under  the  arcade  arches  and 
the  arches  spanning  the  aisles.  It  is  significant  that  for  the  next 
buildings  erected  after  the  church,  a different  and  easier  worked 
stone  was  obtained  from  quarries  six  miles  away  with  a long  and 
steep  hill  en  route,  which  must  have  meant  a serious  item  in 
cost  of  transport. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  building 
which  allowed  the  masons  to  show  the  range  of  their  skill,  an 
examination  of  their  work  in  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  stonework 
proves  that  nearly  all  the  dressing  has  been  done  by  experienced 
men.  Chamfers  show  this  especially;  they  are  usually  fat,  or  not 
worked  down  to  a flat  plane,  if  done  by  learners,  and  somewhat 
on  the  round  side;  but  there  is  not  much  of  that  kind  of  work  to 
be  seen  here.  This  raises  an  interesting  question  as  to  whence 
came  so  many  experienced  men  as  would  be  needed  for  such  a 
building,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  country  side  had  not 
fully  recovered  from  the  ‘harrying’  by  the  Conqueror. 

This  point  has  been  raised  by  Canon  Atkinson,3  who  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  not  much  work  had  been  done  in  the  way 
of  permanent  building  before  1145.  In  trying  to  find  a solution 
to  this  question,  an  examination  of  the  mason’s  marks  on  the 
lowest  six  feet  of  this  early  church  should  give  some  idea  of  the 
number  of  masons  working  on  it  at  a particular  time,  Limiting 
the  height  of  wall  to  be  examined  will  give  a nearer  result  for  the 
number  of  men  working  on  the  job  at  the  same  time,  than  by 
collecting  banker  marks  all  over  the  building,  as  it  is  both 
possible  and  likely  that  some  masons  would  have  left  and  others 
started  during  the  erection  of  the  whole  church. 

Finding  the  number  of  men  employed  in  this  way  will  show 
an  approximate  rate  of  building  progress,  but  will  not  give  the 

1 Splay,  slope  with  face  of  a wall  different  to  a right  angle. 

2 Chamfer,  the  arris  of  a solid  cut  to  a bevelled  plane. 

3 In  notes  to  Charter  CCCLXVIII  in  the  Chartulary  of  Rievaulx. 
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period  during  which  it  was  done.  There  is  enough  evidence  to 
show  that  the  main  temporary  buildings  were  already  put  up  within 
two  years  of  the  foundation,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
some  sort  of  a start  would  be  made  on  the  permanent  buildings 
directly  after,  and  if  that  was  so,  the  number  of  men  working  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  building  should  show  whether  much  could 
have  been  done  before  1145. 

Banker  Marks  on  Early  Church. 

Banker  marks  are  only  found  on  the  dressed  faces  of  corner 
stones,  or  quoins  of  buttresses,  jambs  of  doorways,  plinths1  and  on 
the  square  pillars  of  the  arcades  inside  the  nave,  but  there  are  at 
least  thirty  of  such  stones  without  a mark  to  one  that  has,  so  it 
is  possible  that  more  banker  hands  or  hewers  were  dressing  stone 
than  are  revealed  by  the  number  of  marks  of  one  kind  inscribed  on 
stone  faces. 

Between  the  buttresses  on  the  outer  faces  of  walls  the 
ordinary  plain  wall  face  is  built  with  unsquared  rubble  of  the  same 
kind  or  ‘Penny  Piece’  rock  with  only  the  face  roughly  chopped  with 
an  axe  to  remove  protruding  bumps  without  being  worked  down  to 
the  corners  or  edges  of  the  stones  ; beds  and  end  joints  not  being 
worked  at  all.  On  these  there  are  no  banker  marks  and  as  other 
men  would  be  needed  to  prepare  these  stones,  some  without  suf- 
ficient experience  or  skill  to  dress  better  work  could  have  been 
working  on  such  rough  jobs.  The  same  rough  kind  of  work  forms 
the  plain  inside  faces  of  walls. 

Twenty-eight  different  marks  have  been  counted  on  the 
lowest  six  feet  of  the  remains  of  the  nave  and  transepts  ; if  seven 
dressers  are  allowed  to  one  setter  or  fixer,  which  seems  reasonable 
for  such  tough  stone,  it  would  give  four  men  setting  quoins  and 
jambs  making  the  number  up  to  thirty-two.  Then  there  is  the 
rough  rubble  facework  which  would  probably  need  about  three 
rough  wallers  to  every  two  men  setting  quoins  and  jambs,  that  is 
six  to  the  total  of  four  setters,  making  thirty-eight,  and  adding 
about  three  men  scappling  the  faces  of  rubble  stones  to  each 
rough  waller,  would  add  another  eighteen  more  to  the  thirty- 
eight,  totalling  fifty-six  masons  of  one  sort  or  another.  There  would 
also  be  labourers  mixing  mortar  and  taking  it  and  the  stone  to  the 
masons.  Quarrymen  and  labourers  getting  stone  at  Penny  Piece 
for  facework,  and  others  getting  rough  limestone  for  filling  the  core 
of  walls,  would  increase  the  total  number  of  men  engaged  on  the 
first  stone  church  well  towards  a hundred,  especially  if  any  allow- 
ance is  made  for  some  of  the  large  number  of  stones  without  banker 
marks  having  being  dressed  by  masons  other  than  those  who  have 
placed  their  marks  thereon. 

Any  of  the  various  operations  could  have  been  done  by  certain 
of  the  masons  at  times  when  they  were  in  advance  or  behind  some 
other  operation,  and  during  unsuitable  weather  the  setters  and 
wallers  could  possibly  have  been  dressing  quoins  and  jambs  or 

1 Plinth  : The  base  of  a wall,  column,  etc. 
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chopping  the  faces  of  rubble  under  cover  ; but  that  would  not  alter 
the  total  number  of  men  engaged. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  different  masons1  worked  at 
the  Abbey  of  Vale  Royal  during  the  three  years  1278-1280.  It 
would  seem  that  the  whole  Abbey  was  built  in  this  period,  when 
architectural  detail  was  much  more  elaborate  than  at  the  time 
when  the  early  church  was  built  at  Rievaulx.  Without  allowing 
for  this,  however,  a force  of  masons  rather  less  than  half  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  ought  to  have  built  the  church  there  at 
least  in  six  years  ; and  with  the  point  in  view  it  seems  that  this 
stone  church  must  have  been  finished  before  1145  instead  of  being 
scarcely  begun  as  surmised  by  Canon  Atkinson. 

The  second  dressable  stone  to  be  used  was  a free  working 
sandstone  from  the  Middle  Esturine  or  Deltaic  non-marine  beds 
of  the  lower  Oolites.  This  particular  bed  lies  in  close  association 
with  a bed  of  ironstone  and  was  quarried  along  its  outcrop  for  a 
distance  of  half  a mile  or  more  at  what  are  known  as  Wether 
Cote  and  Helmhouse  Pits,  but  called  Ventriss  Pitts  by  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Rye2.  A Ventriss  was  tenant  of  Wether  Cote  at  that  time, 
but  left  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  preferable  to  name  the  quarries 
after  the  farms  on  which  they  are  situated  viz  : — in  the  town- 
ship of  Bilsdale  West  Side,  between  Laskill  and  Fangdale  Beck. 
The  land  did  not  belong  to  Walter  l’Espec,  but  was  granted  to  the 
monks  by  Stephen  de  Meinil3  and  confirmed  by  Roger  de  Mowbray4, 
about  1145,  according  to  Canon  Atkinson.5  At  that  time  it  was 
called  Stainton,  or  Steinton  ; it  extended  from  the  Seph  to  Laddie 
Ghyll  beck,  and  from  Fangdale  Beck  to  the  junction  of  Seph  and 
Rye.  1145  would  enable  stone  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  time 
for  the  buildings  in  which  it  was  used  to  be  erected. 

It  is  a medium  grained  sandstone,  lighter  in  colour  than  Bow 
Bridge  stone,  and  mouldings  of  any  section  can  be  worked  in  it  as 
well  as  carving  ; blocks  of  any  practical  size  can  be  obtained  and 
it  is  reasonably  free  from  ‘dries/  loose  beds  and  clay  holes.  The 
quarries  are  six  miles  from  the  Abbey,  and  this  would  entail  heavy 
transport  charges,  but  these  would  be  partly  offset  by  the  fact 
that  the  baring  or  removal  of  surface  debris  from  the  rock  served 
the  double  purpose  for  quarrying  ironstone  as  well  as  building 
stone.  In  Charter  CCXLIII  “ferrario  in  Staintuna”  is  mentioned  and 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Monks  smelted  ironstone  from  there 
either  at  Rievaulx  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  “pits’/  There  has  been 
a large  pile  of  slag  at  a place  called  “The  Forge’’6  at  Rievaulx, 
which,  according  to  various  scources  of  information,  has  been 
employed  for  road  repairs  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  garden  has  only  a thin  layer  of  soil  on  top 

1 See  “The  Mediaeval  Mason”,  Knoop  and  Jones;  Manchester  Uni- 
versity Press,  1949,  p.  74. 

2 The  Archaeological  Journal  Vol.  LVII  for  1900. 

3 Charter  LXXII,  Rievaulx  Chartulary. 

4 Charter  LXXI,  Rievaulx  Chartulary. 

5 Page  lxii  in  Introduction  to  Chartulary. 

6 See  Map. 
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of  slag.  Rye  House1  is  another  place  where  there  is  slag,  but  it  is 
not  practicable  to  say  when  the  slag  was  produced.  Still  another 
very  much  larger  heap  extended  from  the  South  end  of  Refectory 
as  far  as  the  back  of  the  present  blacksmith’s  shop  ; and  the  mound 
between  the  North  end  of  West  wall  of  the  Refectory  and  the  high 
road  above  the  Miller’s  house  is  known  as  “Furnace  Hill,”  but  at 
least  two  dates,  15582  and  16473,  fix  the  smelting  here  as  being 
done  after  the  Dissolution.  If  the  monks  carted  ironstone  to  Rie- 
vaulx  for  smelting,  the  reason  would  be  that  abundant  timber 
grows  on  the  hillsides  which  could  be  made  into  charcoal. 

There  are  at  least  two  fields  near  the  quarries  in  Bilsdale 
covered  with  slag  just  underneath  the  turf.  But  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  Monks  smelted  here,  because  iron  smelting  has 
been  carried  in  in  several  places  in  Bilsdale,  and  in  Charter  XLII 
a well  known  name  occurs  as  forming  a point  in  the  boundary 
of  the  land  given  to  the  Abbey  by  Walter  Espec  in  Bilsdale  ; this 
is  “Smidhesdala”  in  the  Charter  and  in  the  local  vernacular 
“Smiddils”  ; Smidy  meaning  smithy  and  dil  meaning  dale.  Slag 
is  found  there  and  a bed  of  ironstone  outcrops  at  the  place  ; as  the 
name  existed  before  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  it  shows  that 
some  earlier  people  had  been  smelting  iron  there.  It  may  be  that 
the  Monks  smelted  near  the  quarries,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this. 
At  a higher  horizon  of  the  strata  above  the  quarries  are  some  old 
pit  hills  where  a thin  seam  of  poor  quality  coal  has  been  worked  ; 
but  when  and  for  what  purpose  is  unknown. 

This  second  kind  of  building  stone  was  used  for  quoins  and 
the  aslar  of  buttresses,  jambs  and  archstones,  pillar  stones,  both 
coursed  and  monoliths,  in  the  Eastern  Range,  Rere-Dorter  and 
Infirmary  Range,  as  well  as  for  the  arcading  in  the  Main  and  In- 
firmary Cloisters.  Facework  between  the  sandstone  dressings 
was  done  with  the  rough  limestone  mentioned  before.  The  large 
chamber  under  the  dormitory  had  pointed  groined  vaulting  with 
the  transverse  ribs  of  sandstone  just  dressed  square  without  either 
chamfers  or  mouldings  but  there  were  no  groin  ribs,  the  intersec- 
tions being  formed  with  the  rubble  of  the  vaults  held  together 
with  mortar. 

A falling  away  from  the  Cistercian  rule  can  be  noticed  in 
these  buildings,  as  though  much  of  the  work  has  the  usual  con- 
temporary Norman  features,  it  is  not  so  fully  elaborated  as  in 
the  best  Norman  work  of  some  other  buildings,  such  as  the  porch 
of  Southwell,  Peterborough  and  Durham  Cathedrals.  We  find 
Moulded  bases  of  pillars,  cushioned  and  scalloped  capitals  in  the 
Chapter  House  in  the  main  Cloister  arcades  and  some  in  the 
Infirmary.  Caps  not  cushioned  were  moulded  and  all  arches  had 
caps  under  them.  Alternate  piers  in  the  large  chamber  under  the 
dormitory  had  a central  monolith  with  four  small  shafts  clustered 
round  it.  The  West  doorway  into  the  Infirmary  from  its  Cloister 

1 See  Map. 

2 Public  Record  Office;  Duchy  of  Rutland  Manuscripts. 

3 Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  LVII,  1900,  p.  77. 
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has  moulded  jambs  and  archstones  with  nicely  moulded  caps. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  reference  to  the  Bilsdale  stone  that 
it  was  the  second  kind  used  at  the  abbey,  and  though  this  is 
mainly  true  it  needs  qualification  in  consideration  of  a problem 
arising  about  some  stone  used  in  the  Chapter  House.  This  building, 
before  a fifteenth  century  alteration,  had  a rounded  Eastern 
Apse  jutting  well  out  beyond  the  main  line  of  the  Range.  From 
its  junction  with  the  East  face  of  the  Range  on  its  North  side, 
plinth,  base  course  and  pilasters  with  the  outer  corners  chamfered 
off  and  the  central  portion  a large  projecting  keel,  are  carried 
right  round  the  apse  and  the  South  wall  across  the  Range  to  the 
Cloister  side.  The  outer  face  of  this  South  wall  is  of  course  inside 
the  Parlour  and  the  projecting  base  courses  and  pilasters  have 
been  cut  off,  but  there  is  enough  left  to  show  they  had  been  there, 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  Chapter  House  with  a complete  outer  wall 
on  its  South  side  had  been  built  before  the  more  Southerly  part 
of  the  Eastern  Range,  though  the  style  of  work  points  to  it  being 
later.  If  it  had  been  built  before  the  Southerly  part  then  the  stone 
used  on  it  must  have  been  quarried  before  that  from  Bilsdale. 
Whether  it  was  or  not,  the  stone  is  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the 
Refectory  and  Choir  which  came  from  Hollins  Wood.  This  Chapter 
House  stone,  however,  has  been  cut  out  of  what  quarry  men  call 
“tumblers, ” that  is,  rocks  which  have  fallen  away  from  their  proper 
position  in  the  strata  and  are  found  lying  about  loose  or  partly 
buried  in  debris.  On  the  outside  of  such  blocks  there  is  a weathered 
skin  that  has  lost  its  cementing  material  or,  as  quarrymen  say, 
lost  its  nature  ; this  outer  layer  varies  in  depth  from  very  trifling 
up  to  perhaps  three  or  four  inches  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rock  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather.  Experienced  quarrymen  either  cut  it  off  or  arrange 
that  any  of  it  left  on  a block  go  into  the  interior  or  core  of  a wall 
and  leave  none  of  it  to  be  on  a wall  face  where,  if  on  an  outside 
face  it  would  perish,  and  on  an  inner  face  would  spoil  the  appear- 
ance on  account  of  its  dark  grey  colour  being  different  from  the 
natural  colour  of  sound  parts. 

Insufficient  precautions  against  this  have  been  taken  with 
the  stone  for  the  Chapter  House,  where  stones  are  still  crumbling 
away  on  the  walls  of  the  remains.  Bilsdale  stone  has  been  used  for 
the  monolithic  pillars  in  the  arcade  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  bases 
and  capitals. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  Chapter  House  stone,  the  third 
kind  used  was  a fine  grained  cream  coloured  sandstone  from  one 
of  the  beds  known  as  Calcarious  Grit  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Middle 
Oolites.  It  was  used  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Refectory  about 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the  later  reconstruction  of 
the  Presbytery  and  Choir  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  was  quarried  in  Hollins  Wood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  the 
right  flank  of  the  valley  about  a mile  South  of  the  Abbey.  Sledge 
tracks  can  still  be  seen  down  the  hill  side,  and  a dam  across  the 
river  held  water  up  in  a canal  cut  across  the  flat  land  to  the  hill 
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bottom  at  the  left  flank  of  the  valley,  and  continued  along  the  hill 
bottom  to  the  east  end  of  Abbey  grounds. 

Hard  lumps  of  limestone  varying  in  size  from  peas  up  to 
several  inches  are  embedded  in  some  of  the  rock,  but  blocks  of 
practically  any  size  can  be  got  sufficiently  free  from  such  nodules 
and  these  are  easy  to  work  to  a fine  finish  with  a sharp  clean  arris.1 
The  worst  thing  about  the  small  hard  lumps  in  the  body  of  a fairly 
free  block  is,  if  a tool  strikes  a buried  piece  not  known  to  be  there 
it  may  force  some  of  the  ordinary  stone  beyond  it  out  below  the 
plane  of  the  surface  being  worked  ; this  is  called  "plucking”  by 
masons  and  it  can  lead  to  fine  work  being  spoiled.  If  they  can  be 
found  before  any  plucking  happens  the  lumps  can  be  worked  down 
with  care  and  are  not  very  noticeable  after  a job  is  finished. 

Any  kind  of  moulding  or  carving  can  be  done  with  it  and  the 
fineness  of  its  texture  and  pleasing  colour  give  a building  a very 
beautiful  appearance.  It  stands  the  weather  very  well  considering 
its  softness,  but  it  is  not  so  durable  as  that  from  Bilsdale. 

A further  drift  from  the  rule  regarding  Cistercian  buildings  is 
evident  on  those  erected  round  about  a century  after  the  founda- 
tion. The  work  on  the  Refectory  differing  little  from  the  con- 
temporary transitional  style  elsewhere,  some  features,  such  as  square 
abaci,  retain  a Norman  character,  and  others  have  more  Early 
English  tendencies  towards  higher  profiles.  The  Choir  is  about  as 
good  an  example  of  Early  English  work  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
with  its  deep  and  undercut  mouldings,  round  abaci,  dog-tooth 
ornament,  clustered  shaftings  and  carved  foliage  on  the  vault 
shaft  brackets  and  bosses  of  the  groining  keystones. 

There  is  enough  small  shafting  on  the  site  to  show  that  shafts 
in  recessed  jambs  of  openings  have  been  cut  out  of  the  same  kind 
of  stone  as  the  rest  of  the  building,  although  some  authorities  say 
that  the  Triforium  shafts  would  be  done  with  black  marble  similar 
to  those  at  Beverley  Minster,  but  if  that  had  been  so,  more  of  it 
would  have  been  found  ; the  few  fragments  that  exist  not  having 
the  same  diameter  as  the  bases  and  caps,  could  be  accounted  for 
by  monumental  tombs  or  non-structural  ornament. 

The  dressing  on  all  the  three  kinds  of  stone  used  till  the 
Choir  was  finished  was  done  with  the  kind  of  axes  used  by  Medieval 
masons,  and  some  very  fine  tooling  can  be  seen  on  ashlar  work  of 
the  Choir. 

No  more  structural  building  was  done  after  the  Choir,  and 
the  greatest  subsequent  use  of  stone  was  for  some  alterations 
to  the  Infirmary  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  adapt 
it  as  a residence  for  the  Abbot.  A large  new  doorway  was  inserted 
in  the  West  wall,  and  the  old  single  opening  Norman  windows 
were  divided  into  two  lights  by  a mullion2  with  a transom3  across 

1 Arris.  The  line  or  edge  on  which  two  surfaces  forming  an  exterior 
angle  meet  each  other. 

2 Mullion.  Upright  bar  of  stone  which  divides  a window  into  two  or 
more  lights. 

3 Transom — Horizontal  bar  of  stone  across  a window  of  two  or  more 
lights. 
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them.  An  extension  was  made  Eastwards  beyond  the  line  of  the 
East  face  of  the  Infirmary  with  an  elaborate  gable  containing 
two  fine  six  light  Tudor  windows,  one  in  the  bottom  and  the  other 
in  a upper  storey,  both  flanked  at  each  side  with  a single  light 
window,  to  become  the  Solar.  Next  to  the  Solar  Northwards  a 
new  East  wall  built  on  the  same  line  as  the  old  Norman  East  wall, 
had  plinths,  base  courses  and  windows  in  the  style  of  this  later 
period.  Projecting  strings  or  cornices  decorated  with  foliage  or 
grotesque  animal  carvings  are  to  be  seen  on  the  underside  of  the 
projection.  A wide  window  was  also  inserted  in  the  South  gable. 
Altogether  the  amount  of  stone  needed  for  these  alterations  would 
be  considerable. 

This  stone  is  also  Calcarious  Grit,  but  as  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  dam  and  canal  would  be  maintained  for  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  no  building  operations  were  in 
progress,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  have 
come  from  Quarry  Bank,  which  is  about  opposite  Hollins  Wood, 
but  on  the  left  flank  of  the  valley  whence  it  would  be  easy  to  cart 
by  road. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  masons  ceased  to  use  the  axe  for 
dressing  sandstone  about  the  beginning  of  the  Perpendicular 
period,  and  the  mallet  and  chisel  came  into  use  and  were  the  tools 
used  on  this  late  work  in  the  Abbot’s  House. 

Mr.  Henry  Rye1  suggests  that  some  depressions  on  the 
hill  top  a little  to  the  South  of  Hollins  Wood,  and  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  prehistoric  pit  dwellings,  had  been  ironstone  pits, 
and  would  be  one  source  from  where  the- Abbey  obtained  ironstone; 
but  as  there  are  no  ironstone  beds  in  the  Middle  Oolites  of  this 
district,  that  theory  can  be  ruled  out. 

Transport  of  stone  from  Bow  Bridge  was  by  a canal  cut 
along  the  hill  bottom  on  the  left  flank  of  the  valley  from  a dam 
across  the  Rye  at  Penny  Piece,  to  a point  near  the  Abbey  site. 
As  the  church,  built  of  Bow  Bridge  stone,  stands  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  hill  side  occupied  by  the  monastery,  the  stone  would 
have  to  be  hauled  over  the  last  two  hundred  yards  or  so  from  the 
canal,  either  before  dressing  or  after,  by  some  means  of  land  car- 
riage. 

The  ground  over  which  the  other  canal  goes  from  the  foot 
of  Hollins  Wood  to  the  East  end  of  Abbey  seems  to  have  a rise 
from  the  quarry  end.  There  are  no  contour  or  bench  marks  near 
enough  from  which  to  form  a definite  idea  how  much  rise  or  fall 
there  is,  but  what  evidence  can  be  found  makes  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  to  be  up  to  about  nine  feet.  This  raises  the  question  how 
water  was  maintained  deep  enough  at  the  top  end,  and  if  by  some 
sort  of  dam  or  lock  how  barges  were  passed  from  the  lower  reach 
or  reaches  to  the  upper.  As  it  does  not  seem  that  the  earliest 
“pound-locks”2  appeared  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

1 Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  LVII,  1900. 

2 British  canals,  an  illustrated  history  by  C.  Hadfield,  pub.  Phoenix 
House,  London,  1950.  Page  19. 
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some  other  means  of  lifting  boats  would  be  necessary  on  this 
twelfth  of  thirteenth  century  canal.  A pound-lock  is  an  enclosed 
chamber  with  gates  at  each  end  in  which  barges  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  using  only  as  much  water  as  would  fill  the  lock,  such 
as  are  common  on  canals  today. 

An  older  method  was  by  the  use  of  a ‘ 'staunch  or  flash  lock”,1 
which  had  only  one  gate  or  means  of  damming  up  an  upper  reach. 
But  when  this  kind  was  opened  to  pass  a barge  through,  a lot  of 
water  escaped,  and  it  took  some  time  for  an  upper  reach  to  become 
deep  enough  again  for  its  purpose.  But  if  this  canal  at  Rievaulx 
had  to  have  a step  in  it,  the  flash  lock  would  likely  be  the  only 
means  of  getting  over  it. 

There  is  no  visible  evidence  of  anything  like  a lock,  but  at 
“The  Forge”  (where  the  road  to  Helmsley  crosses  the  canal,  which 
is  filled  in  at  that  point  with  a small  culvert  through  it,  to  take 
what  water  collects  in  the  canal  from  some  small  springs)  the  bed 
of  the  canal  appears  to  be  higher  on  the  Abbey  side  than  it  is  on 
the  river  side  of  the  road,  but  that  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
without  means  of  taking  levels.  If  there  was  a lock,  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  likely  place  for  it.  There  might  also  have 
been  some  sort  of  a bridge  for  the  high  road  over  the  canal  as  the 
water  might  have  been  rather  deep  for  a ford. 

As  a flash  lock  is  so  wasteful  of  water,  some  way  of  com- 
pensating for  this  would  be  necessary,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  it  could  have  been  done;  but  in  the  second  field  above  the 
roa.d  the  embankment  on  the  canal  side  is  built  further  out  than 
it  is  anywhere  else,  and  whether  that  was  to  form  a sort  of  reservoir 
to  hold  extra  water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  several  barges  through 
before  the  upper  reach  became  too  shallow,  is  a question.  If 
there  is  as  much  difference  in  height  between  the  river  end  and 
the  Abbey  end  of  the  canal,  as  it  appears,  then  it  is  all  very 
puzzling,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  anyone  with  the  means 
and  time  could  make  a reliable  survey  of  this  canal. 

The  stone  from  Bilsdale  would  have  to  be  carted  by  road 
and  may  have  been  done  by  both  horses  and  oxen.  Mr.  Rye2 
says  that  the  dam  at  Bow  Bridge  would  raise  the  water  high 
enough  for  the  stone  to  be  transported  down  the  river ; but  the  river 
below  the  quarries  in  Bilsdale  is  a hundred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at 
Bow  Bridge,  and  a dam  that  height  would  submerge  a lot  of  the  best 
land  belonging  to  Rievaulx  as  well  as  that  on  the  Mowbray  or 
Byland  bank  of  the  river,  besides  the  difficulties  and  expense  of 
building  such  a dam  for  a temporary  purpose. 

Diversions  of  River  Rye  in  Vicinity  of  Rievaulx  Abbey. 

The  diversions  made  to  the  River  Rye  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rievaulx  Abbey  by  the  monks  in  the  twelfth  century  are  con- 
sidered in  this  part  of  the  article,  and  in  order  to  try  and  make 
the  points  raised  in  it  as  intelligible  as  possible  an  explanation 
of  the  orientation  is  made  here. 

1 As  above.  Page  15. 

2 The  Archaeological  journal,  Vol.  LVII,  1900. 
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Though  the  River  Rye  has  a general  South  Easterly  direction 
between  Rievaulx  and  Helmsley,  for  convenience  of  reference  it 
is  regarded  in  this  study  as  flowing  southward  with  the  left  side 
of  the  valley  on  the  East  and  the  right  side  on  the  West. 

On  account  of  the  site  being  on  the  bottom  of  the  hillside  at 
the  East  side  of  the  valley,  the  long  axis  of  the  Abbey  church  is 
nearly  North  and  South  instead  of  West  and  East,  causing  the 
position  of  the  Cloister  and  other  buildings,  which  are  normally 
to  the  South  of  the  church  in  Cistercian  Houses  to  be  really  on 
the  West,  but  are  always  referred  to  in  ancient  documents  as 
being  on  the  South,  and  this  will  be  adhered  to  in  any  reference 
to  the  Abbey  buildings;  it  may  seem  confusing  to  refer  the  buildings 
to  the  South,  which  when  referring  to  the  valley  the  same  point 
of  compass  is  West,  but  any  confusion  may  be  lessened  by  calling 
the  East  side  of  valley  the  left  flank  and  the  West  side  the  right. 
Fields  are  numbered  as  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  25  inches  to  a mile; 
Yorkshire,  North  Riding  : Sheet  LXXXIX. 

The  valley  is  level  across  its  width,  but  has  a slight  fall 
along  its  length.  It  is  very  narrow  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  very  steep  sided  hills  which  rise  abruptly  about  400  feet  from 
the  valley  floor.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  the  various 
places  mentioned  in  this  article  to  make  them  clear  to  anyone 
not  acquainted  with  the  locality  without  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying map.  The  foot  of  the  hills  on  each  side  is  marked  with  a 
hatched  line  on  the  map. 

After  the  initial  gifts  of  land  by  Walter  Espec  to  endow  the 
monastery,  further  grants  of  land  in  the  valley  near  the  Abbey 
were  made  and  are  quoted  in  three  Charters;  one  mentions  a 
grant  of  land  by  Byland  Abbey  to  Rievaulx  Abbey1;  another 
specifies  a grant  by  Hugo  Malabestia  to  Rievaulx  of  land  between 
Broxhill  and  the  Rye2;  and  a third  a grant  by  Richard  Malebisse, 
of  land  the  South  end  of  which  is  below  Antofts3.  These  grants 
state  respectively  that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
three  sections  of  the  River  Rye,  so  that  the  house  of  Rievaulx 
could  have  all  the  land  which  then  came  on  their  side  of  the 
cuttings. 

From  these  Charters  it  has  been  assumed  that  at  the  time 
the  Abbey  was  founded  the  Rye  flowed  along  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  the  East,  or  left  side  of  the  valley,  from  Penny  Piece  to  where 
the  road  from  Rievaulx  Bridge  to  Helmsley  joins  the  hill  bottom, 
having  made  a slight  sweep  westward  round  the  actual  side  of 
the  Abbey. 

To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  valley 
there  seems  to  be  something  obviously  wrong  about  that  assump- 
tion, because  nearly  all  the  way  along  the  hill  bottom  on  the  left 
side  of  the  valley  the  hollow  or  channel  on  the  ground, — which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  old  river  bed,  according  to  the 

1 CCXLIV  Chartulary  of  Rievaulx,  Atkinson;  Surtees  Society. 

2 LXXV  Chartulary  of  Rievaulx. 

3 CCC  and  CCIV  Chartulary  of  Rievaulx. 
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present  theory, — still  has  a bank  of  earth  on  the  side  furthest  from 
the  hill,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  made  artificially. 
Across  the  flat  land  below  “The  Forge",1  where  there  is  no  hill- 
side to  hinder  it,  there  is  a well  defined  bank  of  earth  on  both  sides 
of  the  channel  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  section  being 
an  artifical  cutting.  On  the  right  side  of  the  valley,  where  the 
Rye  now  runs,  there  are  no  signs  anywhere  of  any  earth  being 
thrown  out  of  a cutting  to  form  a bank,  where  it  is  assumed  that 
a new  course  had  been  cut  for  the  river. 

In  the  light  of  such  obvious  signs  indicating  that  the  present 
course  of  the  river  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley  is  more  like  a 
natural  course  than  the  channel  on  the  left,  a fresh  study  of  the 
Charters  along  with  a further  survey  of  the  ground  might  help  to 
show  where  the  several  diversions  were  actually  made. 

In  1143,  monks  who  had  left  Furness  Abbey  in  1134,  after 
various  vicissitudes  had  land  granted  to  them  by  Roger  de 
Mowbray  at  Old  Byland,  where  they  commenced  to  build  an 
Abbey  on  the  hill  top  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Rye  valley,  about 
two  miles  from  Rievaulx;  but  they  shortly  removed  to  a fresh  site 
not  far  from  where  the  ruins  of  what  is  known  as  Byland  Abbey 
are  situated  near  Coxwold,  where  they  eventually  settled  in  1177. 
The  river  Rye  formed  a boundary  between  the  land  of  Rievaulx 
and  Byland  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  Abbey. 

In  order  to  be  better  able  to  trace  where  the  pieces  of  land 
were  situate  which  were  granted  to  the  house  of  Rievaulx  by 
Byland  Abbey,2  by  Hugo  Malabestia3  and  Richard  Malebisse4 
respectively,  so  that  the  House  of  Rievaulx  might  divert  the  Rye 
and  have  that  land  which  comes  to  their  side  by  altering  the 
course  of  the  river,  it  will  be  helpful  to  know  what  were  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  already  held  before  the  new  gifts  were  made. 

Espec’s  first  endowment  Charter5  says  the  West  boundary 
was  the  river  down  to  where  the  Rievaulx  Bridge  is  now,  from 
there  along  the  road  towards  Helmsley  to  where  there  is  now  a 
cart  track  through  the  wood  on  the  right  side  of  Ingleby  Howl 
which  goes  to  Duncombe  Park,  and  following  the  present  track  to 
where  it  joins  an  old  road  which  goes  from  Griff  to  Sproxton  mill; 
from  that  junction  it  went  further  on  for  some  distance  to  a 
specified  point  whose  name  is  now  lost,  where  it  turned  to  the 
left  and  passed  across  some  of  the  Stilton  land.  All  the  land  in 
the  valley  below  Rievaulx  Bridge  was  therefore  excluded. 

This  represented  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  in  the  valley 
when  the  gifts  by  Byland  and  Hugo  Malabestia  were  made;  but 
Everard  de  Ros,  about  the  seventies  of  the  twelfth  century,6 
granted  more  land  of  the  present  Griff  and  Stilton  with  its  South 
East  boundary,  going  across  approximately  by  the  site  of  the 
present  Duncombe  Park  house  as  far  as  Sproxton  mill,  and  from 
the  mill  by  the  Rye  to  Rievaulx  Bridge,  and  so  including  all  the 

1 “The  Forge’’  see  map.  2 See  Charter  CCXLIV. 

3 See  Charter  LXXV.  4 See  Charter  CCCIV. 

5 See  Charter  XLII.  6 Charter  XLIV. 
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land  in  the  valley  on  the  East  side  of  the  Rye, — wherever  the 
Rye  ran  at  that  time, — and  was  the  extent  of  the  Abbey’s  land 
below  Rievaulx  Bridge  when  Richard  Malebisse  made  his  gift 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

One  Charter1  summarizes  a list  of  Abbey  possessions,  but  is 
somewhat  ambiguous  in  respect  of  the  grant  of  Bilsdale  by  l’Espec; 
because  it  dates  the  endowment  Charter,2  which  includes  Bilsdale 
as  well  as  Griff  and  Stilton,  as  A.D.  MCXXX  primo  which  says 
the  West  boundary  of  Abbey  land  was  along  the  course  of  the 
Rye  from  Rievaulx  Bridge  to  Fangdale  Beck;  and  in  another 
place  it  says  : “A.D.  MCXLV  dedit  nobis  Walterus  Espec 
Bildesdale’’. 

This  has  led  Canon  Atkinson3  to  infer  that  the  first  grants 
in  Bilsdale  were  not  made  till  1145  and  to  the  further  inference 
that  a formal  Charter  for  the  gift  of  Griff  and  Stilton  had  not 
been  made  out  prior  to  the  grants  in  Bilsdale. 

The  present  Griff  contains  about  270  acres  and  does  not 
come  within  half  a mile  of  the  Abbey;  but  in  Ministers  Accounts,4 
30-31  Henry  VIII,  No.  162;  under  Firmae  Graungiae  de  Griffe  a 
total  of  490  acres  is  given,  which  included  the  land  given  by  Everard 
de  Ros.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  land  of  Abbot  Hag  is  included 
in  the  490  acres  given  for  1538-9  and  if  it  formed  part  of  Griff 
in  1131  then  the  site  of  the  Abbey  might  have  been  on  it;  other- 
wise land  in  the  valley  near  the  Abbey  would  not  be  easy  to 
account  for  as  belonging  to  the  Abbey  unless  Bilsdale  had  been 
given  at  the  same  time  as  Griff;  so  that  the  boundary  could  run 
by  the  Rye  to  include  the  Abbey  site. 

The  monks  evidently  had  never  thought  about  building  on 
the  hill  top  because  when  Ailred  first  came  to  the  Abbey  only  two 
years  after  the  foundation,  it  is  said5  his  party  descended  the  hill 
to  the  monastery.  The  Rye  was  the  boundary  in  1145  when 
William,  first  Abbot,  was  still  living. 

But  before  dealing  with  the  diversions  something  might  be 
said  about  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Henry  Rye,6  that  the 
grants  of  land  referred  to  were  made  to  enable  the  monks  of 
Rievaulx  to  make  canals  for  the  carriage  of  building  stone  from 
the  quarries,  one  near  Bow  Bridge  on  the  East  side  and  another 
on  the  hill  top  at  Hollins  Wood  on  the  West  side  of  the  valley. 
Both  Mr.  Rye  and  Canon  Atkinson7  concluded  that  these  pieces 
of  land  were  those  narrow  strips  where  the  parish  boundary 
between  Old  Byland  and  Rievaulx  leaves  the  middle  of  the  river 
and  encroaches  on  to  the  Byland  side,  so  that  embankments 
could  be  made  to  hold  in  the  water  and  prevent  flooding  when  a 
dam  was  built  across  the  river  near  Hollins  Wood  to  fill  the  canal 

1 Charter  CCCLXVIII. 

2 Charter  XLII. 

3 Introduction  to  Chartulary  of  Rievaulx,  p.  xxxvii. 

4 Charter  CCCLXXIV. 

5 Walter  Daniels’  life  of  Abbot  Ailred. 

6 Archaeological  Journal  LVII,  1900;  pp.  69-77. 

7 Introduction  to  Chartulary  of  Rievaulx,  p.  lxviii. 
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on  the  South  side  of  the  Abbey.  There  are  no  signs  of  any  em- 
bankment at  the  places  indicated,  and  if  there  ever  were  any 
they  would  not  have  been  of  any  use,  unless  there  had  been 
raised  embankments  all  the  way  along  the  river  side  to  the  dam, 
but  there  are  no  remains  of  such  embankments. 

That  there  were  canals  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the 
position  of  the  quarries  as  given  by  Mr.  Rye1  is  unquestionably 
correct  as  is  evidenced  by  the  remains  of  the  workings.  His 
theory  also  about  some  stone  being  got  from  Ventriss  Pits  is  the 
same  as  one  independently  arrived  at  in  1908  without  having 
knowledge  of  Rye’s  conclusion.  But  his  theory  becomes  untenable 
when  he  says  the  dam  for  the  Bow  Bridge  section  of  the  canal 
would  hold  the  water  high  enough  to  float  stone  down  from  the 
Bilsdale  quarries,  because  that  would  need  a dam  100  feet  high 
to  do  so,  which  would  convert  the  whole  valley  into  a large  lake, 
covering  both  the  Rievaulx  and  B}Tand  land  above  Penny  Piece. 
All  the  available  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that  the  canal  on 
the  South  of  the  Abbey  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  land  granted 
to  divert  the  river.  For  one  thing,  the  buildings  upon  which  the 
kind  of  stone  brought  by  that  ‘canal  was  used  would  not  be 
started  until  nearly  forty  years  after  the  Byland’  grant;  so  other 
reasons  must  be  found  for  the  gift. 

As  the  evidence  of  the  topographical  features  seems  to  show 
that  the  course  of  the  Rye  was  not  continuous  along  the  East 
side  of  the  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  as  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  by  various  authorities,  a clue  as  to  what  it  may  have 
been  like  can  be  seen  in  the  way  in  v/hich  it  winds  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  valley  between  Bow  Bridge  and  Tile  House 
about  a mile  further  up  stream  and  also  demonstrate  the  benefit 
that  would  come  to  Rievaulx  by  diverting  the  river  to  make  it 
flow  continuously  along  the  West  side. 

That  the  grants  of  land  by  Byland,  Hugo  Malabestia  and 
Richard  Malebisse  were  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  river  is 
clear  from  the  Charters  themselves,  and  as  stated  in  the  Victoria 
County  History,2  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  canals  as 
Canon  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Rye  supposed.  As  neither  of  these 
writers  says  anything  about  diverting  the  river,  they  must  have 
assumed  that  the  river  flowed  along  the  same  course  before  the 
gifts  of  land  were  made,  as  it  does  now.  In  which  case,  according 
to  their  idea,  the  Abbey  would  already  possess  the  land  on  which 
it  wished  to  make  the  canal,  and  therefore  a grant  of  land  for 
that  purpose  would  not  have  been  necessary. 

According  to  the  current  theory  the  land  given  by  Byland 
to  Rievaulx  was  all  the  flat  land  in  the  valley  bottom  from  Penny 
Piece  to  a point  at  the  lower  end  of  Rievaulx  village,  and  between 
these  points  the  Rye  was  diverted  from  the  East  side  to  the  West 
side  of  the  valley.  Since  the  date  of  the  Charter3  comes  between 

1 Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  LVII,  1900,  pp.  69-77. 

2 Victoria  County  History.  N.R.  Yorks.  Vol.  1;  Ryedale  Wapentak. 
p.  495. 

3 Charter  CCXLIV. 
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1142  and  1145-6,  the  gift  would  not  be  made  till  after  the  canal 
was  made  to  bring  stone  from  the  Bow  Bridge  quarries  for  building 
the  first  stone  church  which  according  to  Sir  Charles  Peers1  would 
be  in  progress  of  being  built  about  1135  to  1140,  and  as  part  of 
the  canal  is  further  West  than  where  it  is  asserted  the  Rye  then 
flowed,  it  would  have  been  on  the  Byland  side  of  the  river.  That, 
to  say  the  least,  would  not  have  been  either  sensible  or  of  any 
practical  value  to  Rievaulx.  But  if  there  was  a canal,  and  no  one 
who  gives  sufficient  attention  and  time  on  the  site  can  doubt  it; 
and  if  it  was  being  used  before  the  gift  of  land  by  Byland  was 
made,  then  the  river  must  have  been  to  the  West  of  it,  and  the 
only  likely  course  for  it  is  where  it  runs  now  from  Penny  Piece  to 
the  lower  end  of  Rievaulx  village. 

Canon  Atkinson2  concluded  that  the  first  permanent  buildings 
could  not  have  been  begun  before  1145,  and  that  it  would  take 
some  time  to  get  Griff  and  Stilton  sufficiently  cultivated  to  have 
regular  supplies  of  essential  commodities,  and  in  general,  that  the 
early  stages  of  the  Abbey’s  existence  progressed  slowly  through 
lack  of  help.  However,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  progress 
was  not  necessarily  as  slow  as  all  that,  and  in  any  case  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  anything  in  the  Charters  to  show  that  the  first 
church  was  not  being  built  in  its  permanent  form  before  1145. 

The  Domesday  Survey  gives  the  value  of  Helmsley  at  less 
than  a third  of  what  it  was  in  Edward’s  time,  showing  that  it  had 
not  recovered  from  the  harrying  by  the  Conqueror.  After  that  it 
probably  suffered  further  neglect,  as  the  two  Mortains,  father 
and  son,  rebelled  against  Rufus,  when  it  reverted  to  the  Crown. 
It  later  came  into  the  possession  of  the  l’Espec  family.  Walter 
l’Espec  certainty  had  it  in  1122,  and  with  more  settled  conditions, 
such  resources  in  labour  as  became  available  would  most  likely 
be  used  by  the  chief  tenant,  and  the  land  nearest  his  homestead 
would  first  be  brought  back  into  cultivation.  Both  Griff  and 
Stilton  would  fall  into  this  category,  for  besides  being  near  they 
are  fairly  level  and  easy  to  work  as  well  as  being  good  land.  The 
foundation  Charter3  says  they  were  granted  with  all  their  append- 
ages and  appurtenances,  showing  they  were  not  derelict. 

The  Charter4  referring  to  the  grant  by  Everard  de  Ros  says 
the  boundary  touches  an  old  road  whereby  the  people  (homines) 
of  the  (villae)  of  Griff  used  to  go  to  the  mill  of  Sproxton,  and  the 
same  road  is  mentioned  that  goes  from  Griff  to  Sproxton  mill  in 
the  endowment  Charter.5  This  seems  to  show  that  corn  was 
being  taken  to  Sproxton  mill  from  Griff  before  the  Abbey  was 
founded. 

Then  there  is  the  story6  about  Ailred  putting  out  a fire  in 
the  guest  house  during  the  few  days  before  he  was  admitted  as 
a novice,  this  only  two  years  after  the  foundation;  though  the 

1 Guide  book  to  Rievaulx  Abbey,  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 

2 Introduction  to  Chartulary,  pp.  lx-lxv. 

3 & 5 Charter  XLII.  4 Charter  XLIV. 

6 See  Walter  Daniel’s  Life  of  Ailred. 
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building  is  described  as  a wooden  affair,  a guest  house  would 
not  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  erected  and  gives  some  impression  of 
the  rate  of  progress. 

Ailred,  in  his  “Speculum  Caritatis”1  hints  that  when  he  was 
novice-master,  1141-1142,  there  were  300  men  under  the  Abbot. 
A good  number  of  these  would  be  lay  brothers,  and  such  a number 
by  then  would  indicate  that  besides  working  land  already  under 
cultivation  and  reclaiming  other  land,  some  work, — and  probably 
a good  deal, — would  have  been  done  on  the  building  of  the  first 
stone  church.  Some  idea  of  the  rate  of  building  progress  in  the 
first  years  of  some  of  the  religious  houses  can  be  seen  at  Old 
Byland,  where  the  Byland  monks  only  remained  from  1143  to 
1147;  where  mounds  and  hollows  give  a clear  outline  of  all  the 
main  buildings;  roofing  tiles  exist  on  the  site  similar  to  roofing 
tiles  found  at  Rievaulx;  capitals  belonging  to  pillars  of  a size  big 
enough  to  be  suitable  for  arcades  of  a church  can  still  be  seen 
lying  loose  in  the  village;  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  such  evidence 
with  Canon  Atkinson’s  conclusion  that  permanent  building  at 
Rievaulx  did  not  start  seriously  till  about  fifteen  years  after  the 
foundation.  It  is  not  likely  that  Byland  had  equal  or  better 
facilities  than  Rievaulx.  If  the  early  stone  church  was  being  built 
before  1140  then  the  canal  would  have  been  cut,  in  which  case  it 
could  not  have  been  where  it  is  if  the  river  had  run  along  the 
East  side  of  the  valley  from  Penny  Piece  to  Rievaulx  village, 
and  some  other  part  of  the  river  must  be  looked  for,  to  find  that 
stretch  diverted  under  the  Byland  gift. 

Hugo  Malabestia  also  made  a grant  of  Oswaldhenge  to  the 
Abbey  and  the  Charter2  gives  the  boundaries  as  enclosing  the 
land  of  what  is  now  Scawton  Croft,  before  or  about  the  same  time 
as  he  made  the  gift  of  land  to  divert  the  river.  One  side  was 
bounded  by  the  stream  which  runs  by  the  side  of  the  road  from 
Scawton  to  the  point  where  it  joins  the  Rye  at  Rievaulx  Bridge, 
the  Rye  from  that  point  forming  another  section  of  the  boundary. 

If  the  Rye  had  at  that  time  run  along  the  East  or  left  side 
of  the  valley  to  where  the  Helmsley  road  comes  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  and  from  there  across  the  flat  land  to  the  foot  of  Hollins 
Wood  on  the  West  of  the  valley,  then  the  stream  bounding  one 
side  of  Oswaldhenge  would  have  had  to  join  the  Rye  at  some 
place  other  than  that  where  it  now  joins  it  at  Rievaulx  Bridge. 
There  are  no  signs  on  the  ground  that  it  kept  on  in  the  same 
direction  to  join  the  Rye  where  it  would  have  done  if  the  current 
theory  was  right,  near  where  the  Helmsley  road  comes  to  the  hill 
bottom,  but  the  appearance  of  the  ground  levels  seems  to  make 
it  likely  that  it  could  not  have  run  that  way,  and  the  only  other 
possible  course  for  it  is  along  the  present  course  of  the  Rye  from 
Rievaulx  Bridge.  That  way  would  bring  the  stream  close  to  the 
foot  of  Broxhill  before  turning  left  along  the  hill  bottom  to  the 

1 See  Ailred  of  Rievaulx  and  his  Biographer,  Walter  Daniel,  by  F.  M. 
Powicke,  M.A.,  Manchester  University  Press,  p.  45. 

2 Charter  LXXIV. 
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place  where  the  current  theory  says  the  original  course  of  the 
Rye  joined  the  hill  bottom  of  Hollins  Wood.  If  that  stream, — 
which  then  formed  the  boundary  between  Scawton  and  Old 
Byland  parishes, — as  it  still  does, — had  run  by  the  present  course 
of  the  Rye  from  Rievaulx  Bridge,  then  it  would  hinder  any  part 
of  the  Rye  from  forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Oswaldhenge, 
and  the  only  alternative,  taking  into  account  the  boundaries  of 
Oswaldhenge  as  given  in  the  Charter,1  and  the  contour  of  the 
land  forming  the  hill  of  Broxhill  before  any  diversions  were 
made,  is  that  the  Rye  ran  along  the  same  course  immediately 
below  Rievaulx  Bridge  as  it  does  at  present.  The  Charter2  says 
the  smaller  stream  was  the  boundary  between  Scawton  and 
Byland;  but  below  Rievaulx  Bridge  if  it  had  flowed  where  the 
Rye  now  does  it  would  have  divided  Scawton  from  Rievaulx, 
though  the  Charter  does  not  mention  this,  and  it  would  seem 
that  it  did  not  flow  that  way  but  met  the  Rye  at  Rievaulx  Bridge. 

As  the  search  for  the  places  of  the  gifts  of  Byland  and  Hugo 
Malabestia  has  been  narrowed  to  the  stretch  of  river  between 
Rievaulx  Bridge  and  a point  about  opposite  the  lower  end  of 
Rievaulx  village,  an  examination  of  the  features  of  the  ground 
along  that  part  of  the  valley  might  give  a clue  to  the  position  of 
the  grants. 

There  is  a depression  about  the  width  of  the  river  going 
from  it  to  the  high  road  across  the  South  end  of  field  No.  165 
and  the  North  end  of  the  adjoining  field  No.  153;  a similar  hollow 
ran  across  field  No.  160  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  which 
was  very  distinct  and  well-defined  on  that  side  of  the  field  next 
to  the  road,  but  was  more  or  less  filled  up  towards  the  other  side. 
This  field  was  used  as  a tip  for  debris  from  the  excavations  of 
the  Abbey  buildings  and  all  the  depressions  were  filled  up.  Part 
of  a canal  was  linked  up  with  the  hollow  which  seemed  to  have 
continued  across  the  East  side  of  field  No.  154.  From  the  South 
end  of  that  field  it  was  easy  to  trace  across  field  No.  151  to  the 
buildings  and  yard  of  Rye  Idouse.  This  field  also  had  all  hollow 
places  filled  with  debris  from  the  Abbey,  but  the  depression  can 
still  be  made  out  across  the  garden  between  the  road  and  the 
river.  The  piece  of  land  enclosed  by  this  depression  jutting  out 
from  the  foot  of  Ashbury  Hill  towards  the  East  side  of  the  valley 
seems  to  conform  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  wording  of  the 
Charter.3  It  can  be  seen  that  the  steepness  of  Ashbury  Hill  and 
the  nearness  of  its  foot  to  the  river  just  above  where  the  dep- 
ression leaves  the  river  at  the  North  end,  and  it  being  cut  off  by 
the  land  of  Hugo  Malabestia  at  the  South  end,  that  this  sort  of 
peninsula  would  be  almost  inaccessible  from  the  Byland  side  and 
of  little  use  to  them;  but  if  Rievaulx  made  a new  cut  for  the  river 
along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  though  it  would  not  add  a very  great 
area  to  their  possessions,  it  would  square  up  what  they  already 
had  into  a more  compact  lot. 

1 & 2 LXXIV. 

3 Charter  CCXLIV. 
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Turning  to  the  next  gift  made  by  Hugo  Malabestia  the 
Charter1  says  “He  grants  in  alms  the  whole  land  which  lies  between 
Broxhill  and  the  water  of  Rye,  from  Oswaldhenge  to  the  ‘guteria’ 
and  all  the  near  island  below  (downstream)  the  ‘guteriam’  towards 
Helmsley,  so  that  the  Rievaulx  monks  may  make  a ‘fossatum’ 
through  that  land  as  near  the  hill  as  they  can  and  lead  the  River 
Rye  through  it;  the  land  that  then  comes  on  their  side  shall  remain 
theirs  for  ever”. 

The  wording  of  this  Charter2  is  not  easy  to  understand  as 
part  of  the  ‘whole’  land3  which  lies  between  Broxhill  and  the  water 
of  Rye  is  Oswaldhenges,  and  it  only  seems  to  imply  the  whole  of 
the  land  . . . from  Oswaldhenges  to  the  ‘guteria’.  There  is  a fairly 
large  area  of  land  between  the  boundary  of  Oswaldhenges,  which 
is  the  stream  running  into  the  Rye  at  Rievaulx  Bridge;  and  the 
Rye,  but  the  Charter4  seems  to  mean  that  eventually  the  Abbey 
could  only  have  that  part  of  it  which  comes  to  their  side  after 
making  a new  cutting  through  it  for  the  Rye.  This  seems  to  be 
the  right  interpretation  and  that  the  ‘guteria’  was  the  cutting 
just  previously  made  through  the  land  granted  by  Byland. 

The  situation  of  the  island  has  been  discussed  by  Canon 
Atkinson  in  the  Introduction5  where  he  says  : “When  the  canal, 
wide  and  deep  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  stone-laden 
lighters  or  barges,  had  been  in  existence,  all  the  low  lying  or 
river  side  land  between  the  Rye  and  the  ‘guteria’  had  been  prac- 
tically an  island”.  On  page  452  he  also  says  : “In  the  fewest  words 
possible,  the  existence  of  the  ‘guteria’  itself  created  the  effectual 
existence  of  the  island  (insula)”.  This  he  says  in  assuming  that 
the  land  was  given  in  order  to  make  a canal  which  he  calls  the 
‘guteria’.  These  statements  seem  to  imply  a curious  oversight, 
because  the  island  is  included  in  the  gift  and  therefore  was  there 
before  a ‘fossatum’  or  ‘guteria’  was  made. 

In  trying  to  fix  where  the  old  channel  of  the  Rye  lay  in 
this  sector  and  the  site  of  the  island,  features  still  remaining  on 
the  ground  may  be  useful  in  trying  to  settle  their  position. 

Starting  at  the  bottom  of  Rye  House  garden  which  is 
No.  149  on  the  map;  that  is,  at  the  South  end  of  the  diversion 
made  through  the  Byland  grant;  the  road  along  the  side  of  field 
No.  145  is  some  feet  lower  than  the  levels  of  that  and  the  adjoining 
fields,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  old  course  ran  along 
where  the  road  now  is,  to  the  North  West  corner  of  field  No.  144 
where  there  is  a deep  depression;  this  hollow  slants  across  Nos. 
144  and  143  nearly  to  the  hill  bottom  on  the  East  or  left  side  of 
the  valley,  it  is  not  so  deep  over  these  fields  as  it  is  in  the  corner 
of  No.  144  but  is  easily  traced;  then  it  turns  to  the  right  over 
field  141,  where  it  is  deeper  and  has  a distinct  resemblance  to  a 
river  bed;  and  comes  over  to  the  road  and  river  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Rye  has  below  a right  hand  bend  at  this  point. 

1 Charter  LXXV.  2 Charter  LXXV. 

3 See  Map. 

4 Footnote  on  page  lxxi,  Introduction  to  Chartulary. 

5 Note  1 to  Charter  LXXV. 
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In  trying  to  determine  the  position  of  the  island  the  contour 
of  the  surface  of  likely  land  as  suggested  by  the  wording  of  the 
Charter,1  gives  a probable  clue  to  its  site.  On  the  West  side  of 
the  river,  field  No.  99  is  separated  by  a nearly  vertical  drop  of  8 
or  10  feet  from  the  level  of  field  No.  139.  On  the  East  side  of 
river  opposite  No.  99  there  is  a fall  from  the  road  to  the  river 
bank  across  the  strip  of  ground  No.  142  and  a level  line  from  that 
bank  to  the  opposite  bank  shows  a similar  drop  from  field  No.  99 
at  the  West  bank  of  river  as  there  is  down  to  field  No.  139. 

The  top  of  a water-bearing  shale  outcrops  in  the  face  of  the 
vertical  drop,  and  water  coming  from  the  shale  and  any  surface 
water  would  collect  in  the  depression  in  front  of  the  drop,  and  as 
the  depression  would  extend  from  Rye  House  garden  to  the  right- 
angled  bend  of  the  river  above  Rievaulx  Bridge,  the  piece  of  land 
enclosed  by  this  depression  and  the  old  river  bed  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  water.  This  would  make  an  island  extending  from 
the  ‘guteria’  made  by  the  Byland  gift  downstream  towards 
Helmsley.  As  the  surface  in  front  of  the  drop,  that  is  the  dep- 
ression, would  be  comparatively  low,  that  would  be  the  easiest 
place  to  make  a new  cutting,  and  therefore  "as  near  the  hill  as 
they  can  to  lead  the  River  Rye  through".  As  the  Abbey  only 
were  allowed  to  have  what  came  to  their  side  after  moving  the 
course  of  the  river  further  West,  then  the  only  land  they  would 
gain  would  be  practically  limited  to  the  island. 

However,  in  obtaining  that  amount  it  would  make  the 
adjoining  piece,  which  is  field  No.  137  and  lies  by  the  side  of 
road  from  Rievaulx  Bridge  to  Helmsley, — and  was  the  limit  of 
Abbey  possessions  in  the  valley  at  that  time,— more  accessible 
and  all  the  land  they  had  in  the  valley  would  be  compact  instead 
of  being  in  practically  isolated  sections.  It  would  also  enable  the 
making  of  a road  by  the  new  river  side  from  Rievaulx  Bridge  to 
the  Abbey  and  the  road  up  the  hill  beyond  the  Abbey  which  is 
now  known  as  Rievaulx  Bank.  Whether  the  road  by  the  river 
side  was  constructed  when  the  diversions  were  made  or  after,  will 
likely  always  remain  a question. 

Then  there  is  the  gift2  of  Richard  Malabisse  between  1193 
and  1203  of  Huholme  below  Antofts.  The  name  Huholme  is  now 
lost,  but  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a field  where  the  river  now 
runs  across  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  valley  and  abuts 
on  to  a steep  scaur  at  the  South  end  of  the  field.  There  are  some 
meandering  boggy  depressions  in  this  field,  the  lower  end  of  which 
comes  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  left  side  about  a third  of  the 
way  from  the  low  end  of  the  field  and  from  there  carries  on  along 
the  hill  bottom  to  the  point  where  the  river  now  comes  over  to 
the  left  side.  It  is  possible  that  a new  cutting  was  made  along 
what  is  now  the  West  or  right  side  of  the  field  and  brought  over 
to  the  East  or  left  side  of  the  valley  at  the  South  end  of  the  field. 

This  grant  under  Antofts  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
previous  grants  above  Rievaulx  Bridge,  as  is  supposed  according 
1 Charter  LXXV.  2 See  Charter  CCC. 
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to  the  current1  theory,  since  it  is  nearly  a mile  down  the  valley 
below  Rievaulx  Bridge,  and  well  below  Cloggers  Bridge  which  is 
also  believed  to  be  in  the  proximity  of  the  gift,  under  the  assump- 
tion or  impression  that  the  river  originally  flowed  from  the  East 
side  of  the  valley  from  the  ‘Forge’  to  the  West  side  under  Hollins 
Wood.  The  nature  and  appearance  of  the  channel  near  the  Forge 
does  not  admit  of  such  a supposition,  but  compels  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  always  an  artificial  cutting.  Clogger  Bridge  was 
washed  away  by  a flood  in  1930  and  has  not  been  replaced. 

By  the  same  Charter2  are  confirmed  the  gifts3  by  Hugo 
Malabestia  of  Oswaldhenge  and  some  common  pasture  among  the 
hills  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the  making  a further 
grant  of  a holme  on  the  West  side  of  the  river  between  Antofts 
and  the  water  of  Rye  called  Hengendebriggam.  This  last  gift  of 
Hengendebriggam  is  also  specified  in  another  Charter.4  As  both 
Huholme  and  the  holme5  of  Hengendebriggam  are  stated  by  the 
Charters  to  lie  between  Antofts  (Aldwintofts)  and  the  Rye,  it 
seems  somewhat  puzzling  to  place  them  satisfactorily;  but  if  the 
position  of  Huholme  and  the  diversion  of  the  Rye  through  it  are 
given  correctly  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  then  it  is  possible 
that  Hengendebriggam  holme  was  immediately  adjoining  on  the 
South,  but  as  the  river  is  still  flowing  on  the  East  side  of  valley, 
from  that  point  it  may  be  that  the  work  of  diverting  it  to  the 
West  through  Hengendebriggam  holme  never  got  done;  for  which 
the  following  reasons  may  be  suggested. 

One,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  monks  for  doing  such  work 
was  beginning  to  wane.  Secondly,  as  they  already  had  the  grazing 
rights  on  the  West  side  of  river  as  granted6  by  Hugo  Malabestia 
and  confirmed7  by  his  successor,  Richard  Malabisse,  there  would 
not  seem  to  be  much  point  in  being  at  the  expense  of  digging  a 
new  cutting  to  gain  a very  few  acres  of  land  which  they  already 
had  practically  full  use  of.  These  are  only  tentative  suggestions, 
and  are  not  anything  for  which  proof  has  been  found. 

Mr.  Rye  says8  Huholm  below  Alwintofts  is  now  Duholm 
below  Antofts.  The  Duholme,  however,  does  not  begin  for  at 
least  two-thirds  of  a mile  or  more  South  of  Antofts  and  is  a long 
strip9  by  the  river  extending  nearly  to  Sproxton  mill,  so  it  cannot 
be  assumed  to  be  a corruption  of  Huholm.  Duholm  had  that  name 
at  the  Dissolution.10 

The  reason  why  there  are  no  banks  of  earth  by  the  river 
side,  where  those  new  channels  were  made  for  it,  as  there  are  by 
the  side  of  the  canals,  may  be  that  the  earth  dug  out  was  carted 

1 Victoria  County  History,  N.R.Y.,  Vol  1,  Ryedale  Wapentak,  p.  495, 

etc. 

2 Charter  CCC.  3 Charter  LXXIV. 

4 Charter  CCCIV. 

5 Holme  : is  a low  lying  strip  of  land  by  a river  side. 

6 Charter  LXXIV.  7 Charter  CCC. 

8 Archaeological  Journal  Vol.  LVII,  1900,  p.  74. 

9 See  Ordnance  Survey,  6 inch  to  a mile,  Yorks.  N.R.  Sheet  LXXXIX 

S.W. 

1 0 See  Charter  CCCLXXIV. 
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into  the  old  river  bed,  and  the  new  cuttings,  being  straight  and 
shorter,  and  probably  not  cut  so  wide,  would  not  produce  enough 
to  fill  the  old  curved  course,  thus  accounting  for  so  much  of  the 
old  bed  being  traceable. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  first  part  of 
this  article  is  just  straight  forward  fact  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
which  are  deductions  based  on  circumstantial  evidence,  especially 
that  part  dealing  with  the  progress  of  building  and  period  of  the 
early  stone  church. 

The  second  part  is  mainly  deduction  based  on  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Charters  relating  to  the  diversions  of  the  river 
Rye  and  on  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  old  channels  on  the 
East  side  of  the  valley,  from  which  an  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  show  that  the  river  did  not  flow  continuously  along  that  side 
of  the  valley  from  Penny  Piece  to  “The  Forge”,  and  from  there 
across  the  valley  to  the  foot  of  Hollins  Wood  on  the  West  side. 
While  pointing  out  the  most  likely  course  of  the  old  river  bed  and 
the  possible  lines  of  the  diversions,  this  is  not  claimed  to  be 
conclusive,  but  can  form  the  basis  of  further  investigation. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Hemingway  of  the  Geological 
Department  of  Leeds  University  for  naming  the  rock  formations 
from  which  the  building  stones  came,  and  to  Sister  Ethel  Mary  -(- 
O.H.P.  for  help  with  translating  documents  and  arranging  material. 
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TWO  CHARTERS  ISSUED 
TO  KIRKLEES  PRIORY. 

By  C.  T.  Clay,  C.B.,  F.B.A. 

In  1902  a detailed  account  of  Kirklees  priory  was  contributed 
to  this  Journal  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Chadwick;1  and  among  his  illustrations 
were  three  original  charters  from  the  Kirklees  muniments,2  one 
being  a charter  of  William  sixth  earl  de  Warenne,  confirming  to 
the  priory  a charter  of  Reiner  son  of  William  le  Fleming,  the 
second  being  a quitclaim  by  John  le  Fleming  of  a female  villein, 
and  the  third  being  a charter  of  king  Henry  III  confirming  the 
possessions  of  the  priory  with  the  names  of  the  benefactors  and 
dated  1236.  Of  these  the  first  can  be  dated  1202-C.1210.3 

In  1909  an  illustration  of  an  original  charter  issued  by 
Sibyl  prioress  of  Kirklees  of  date  c.  1234  from  the  muniments  of 
Colonel  Parker  of  Browsholme  was  given  by  Mr.  William  Brown 
in  the  first  volume  of  Yorkshire  Deeds*  To  this  charter  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  known  example  of  the  priory  seal  was 
attached;  and  the  evidence  of  the  seal,  though  broken  in  the 
lower  portion,  suggests  very  strongly  that  the  priory  was  founded 
early  in  the  twelfth  century  rather  than,  as  had  been  previously 
supposed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.5 

The  charter  of  Reiner  le  Fleming,  confirmed  by  earl  William 
de  Warenne,  is  now  missing  from  the  Kirklees  muniments;6  but 
it  was  seen  by  Roger  Dodsworth,  and  the  text  is  available  from 
his  transcript.7  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a foundation  charter, 
for  it  mentions  the  nuns  as  already  established,  and  it  is  in  fact 
a confirmation  of  the  site  with  a gift  of  some  additional  land. 

The  two  original  charters  which  are  printed  below  have 
recently  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Bradfer-Lawrence, 
who  has  kindly  made  them  available  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
note.  By  the  first  Henry  le  Tyeys  (Teutonicus)  gave  in  pure  and 
perpetual  alms  to  the  nuns  of  Kirklees  the  yearly  rent  of  a mark 
from  his  mill  of  Slaithwaite,  to  be  rendered  at  Michaelmas,  of 
which  2s.  were  to  be  assigned  for  finding  a light  before  the  altar 
of  St.  Nicholas;  and,  if  the  mill  failed  to  produce  the  rent,  the 

1 Vol.  xvi,  pp.  319-68.  The  texts  of  the  three  charters  were  printed 
ibid.,  pp.  464-6.  In  vol.  xvii,  pp.  420-33,  and  in  vol.  xx,  pp.  28-32,  he  gave 
the  texts  of  some  further  documents  relating  to  the  priory. 

2 A catalogue  of  these  was  printed  privately  for  Sir  George  Armytage 
in  1900;  the  three  charters  are  nos.  8,  6 and  29  therein. 

3 Early  Yorks.  Charters,  viii,  no.  89. 

4 Also  illustrated  in  Y.A.J.,  xx,  32. 

5 Archaeologia,  lxxviii,  23;  and  plate  v,  no.  3. 

6 Y.A.J.,  xvi,  319. 

7 Pd.  therefrom  in  Mon.  Ang.,  v,  739;  and  more  recently  in  Early 
Yorks.  Charters,  viii,  no.  145,  where  the  date  c.  1170-90  is  suggested. 
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nuns  should  receive  it  from  his  farm  of  Slaithwaite.  By  the  second 
John  de  Lascy,  constable  of  Chester,  confirmed  the  gift  made  by 
Henry,  whom  he  described  as  his  knight.  Four  of  the  witnesses 
are  common  to  both  charters,  which  were  probably  issued  on  the 
same  occasion.  The  gift  is  included  in  the  confirmation  charter 
issued  by  king  Henry  III  in  1236,  where  it  is  described  ‘ex  dono 
Henrici  Teutonici  unam  marcatam  annui  redditus  in  molendino 
de  Slathweyt’. 

Slaithwaite  lies  in  the  Colne  valley  about  4 miles  south-west 
of  Huddersfield.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  survey, 
but  it  was  doubtless  included  in  the  manor  of  6 carucates  in 
Huddersfield,  which  Ilbert  de  Lascy  then  held  in  chief.1  There 
is  a record  that  Roger  de  Lascy,  constable  of  Chester,  who  held 
the  Lascy  fee  from  1194  to  his  death  in  1211, 2 and  took  the  name 
of  Lascy,  granted  the  manor  of  Slaithwaite  to  Henry  Teutonicus.3 
John  de  Lascy  succeeded  his  father  Roger  in  the  constableship  of 
Chester  and  the  Lascy  fee,  and  obtained  livery  of  his  inheritance 
in  July  1213.4  He  became  earl  of  Lincoln  in  1232;  and  the  extreme 
limits  of  his  confirmation  charter  to  Kirklees  are  therefore  1213 
and  1232.  The  latter  limit  can  be  put  back  to  October  1227, 
when  John  de  Birkin,  an  important  tenant  of  the  Lascy  fee,5 
who  witnessed  both  charters,  was  dead.6  The  texts  of  several 
charters  of  John  de  Lascy,  both  before  and  after  he  became  earl 
of  Lincoln,  are  available.  In  particular,  comparison  can  be  made 
with  a charter  which  he  issued  while  on  crusade  at  Damietta  in 
1218;  it  was  witnessed  by  Robert  de  Kent,  then  steward,  Henry 
Teutonicus  and  Baldwin  his  brother,  and  also  by  mag.  Roger 
medicus,  rector  of  Kippax,7  all  of  whom  occur  in  these  Kirklees 
charters.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  these  charters  were  issued 
in  England,  especially  as  Gilbert  de  Notton  and  William  his  son, 
who  witnessed  both,  appear  to  have  been  in  Yorkshire  during  the 
eyre  of  1218-19. 8 The  period  1218  to  about  August  1220,  when 
John  de  Lascy  returned  to  England,9  can  therefore  be  ruled  out. 
The  position  of  Robert  de  Kent  as  the  first  witness  to  the  con- 
stable’s confirmation  suggests  that  he  was  then  holding  the 
office  of  steward.  He  was  described  as  steward  in  1218  at  Damietta, 
and  as  steward  of  Pontefract  in  12234°  A later  steward  of  John 
de  Lascy  was  Gilbert  de  Notton,  who  as  steward  with  William 
his  son  witnessed  a charter  to  Pontefract  priory  which  cannot  be 

1 V.C.H.  Yorks.,  ii,  251  and  note. 

2 Complete  Peerage,  new  ed.,  vii,  676,  with  chart  ped.  p.  677;  and,  for 
the  transfer  to  him  in  1194  of  the  Lascy  fee  by  his  grandmother  Aubreye 
de  Lisours,  Early  Yorks.  Charters,  iii,  no.  1522. 

3 Y.A.J.,  viii,  21n. 

4 Complete  Peerage,  vii,  676. 

5 He  was  son  of  Adam  son  of  Peter  de  Birkin;  ped.  in  Early  Yorks. 
Charters,  iii,  p.  359. 

6 Exc.  e Rot.  Fin.,  i,  162. 

7 Pontefract  Chartulary , i,  no.  21. 

8 Rolls  of  the  Justices  . . . Yorks.,  1218-19,  Selden  Soc.  vol.  lvi,  no.  592. 

9 Complete  Peerage,  vii,  678. 

1 0 Pontefract  Chartulary , ii,  no.  250. 
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later  than  1224.1  Both  of  them  witnessed  the  Kirklees  charters 
in  a position  junior  to  Robert  de  Kent.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  there  were  at  least  two  stewards  of  John  de  Lascy  earlier 
than  Robert  de  Kent.2  Taken  as  a whole  the  evidence  suggests 
that  the  charters  were  issued  shortly  before  John  de  Lascy,  with 
Henry  Teutonicus  in  his  company,  left  England  on  crusade  in 
1218,  or  within  four  years  of  their  return  in  1220.  And  as  Adam 
de  Kellington  has  the  style  of  magister  in  John  de  Lascy ’s  con- 
firmation, whereas  Roger  the  physician  has  not,  and  seeing  that 
the  latter  was  described  as  magister  and  rector  of  Kippax  at 
Damietta  in  1218  and  in  other  charters  appears  as  magister ,3  it 
is  possible  that  the  former  period  should  be  preferred. 

Baldwin  Teutonicus,  who  was  described  as  brother  of  Henry 
Teutonicus  in  the  Damietta  charter,  and  who  witnessed  both  of 
these  charters,  married  Margery  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Eland  and 
widow  of  Gilbert  de  Notton  the  younger.4  In  1236  and  1240 
fines  were  levied  between  Roger  de  Notton,  Margery’s  son  by 
her  first  husband,  and  Baldwin  le  Tyeys  or  Tyas  and  Margery 
his  wife,  by  the  second  of  which  Roger  gave  them  in  exchange 
for  a carucate  of  land  in  Silkstone  3 carucates  in  Farnley  ( Farleg ) 
and  Woodsome  (Wodehus).5  It  was  doubtless  from  Baldwin  that 
Farnley  Tyas  acquired  its  distinctive  name. 

The  unusual  name  Nunchaump  in  the  first  charter  can  be 
taken  as  a variant  of  Longchamp.  In  reports  of  a case  in  1221 
William  de  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  is  described  on  one  roll 
as  de  Nunchamp’  and  in  another  as  de  Longo  Campo.6  It  so  happens 
that  a Henry  de  Longchamp  married  the  widow  of  Thomas  son 
of  John  de  Birkin  in  1230. 7 

I 

Sciant  omnes  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Henricus  Theu- 
tonicus  pro  amore  Dei  et  salute  anime  mee  heredum  et  ante- 
cessorum  meorum  dedi  concessi  et  hac  mea  carta  confirmaui  Deo 
et  sanctimonialibus  de  Kirkeleis  unam  marcatam  annui  redditus 
in  molendino  meo  de  Slahthuait  reddendam  eis  singulis  annis  ad 
festum  sancti  Michaelis  . unde  attornaui  duos  solidos  ad  luminare 
inueniendfum]  coram  altari  sancti  Nicholai.  Et  si  molendinum 
defecerit  . recipient  predictam  marcam  de  firma  mea  de  Slathuait 
ad  predictum  terminum.  Hanc  donationem  feci  eis  habendam 
de  me  et  heredibus  meis  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam. 
Testibus  . Johanne  de  Birkin  . Gillebert  de  Notton’  . Willelmo 

1 Ibid.,  i,  nos.  115,  130  and  note.  Gilbert  de  Notton  as  steward  and 
William  de  Notton  as  constable  witnessed  ibid.,  no.  100,  not  later  than  1227. 

2 A list  of  stewards  is  given  in  ibid.,  p.  316,  but  this  must  be  scrutinized 
with  care. 

3 Ibid.,  no.  21  note. 

4 Early  Yorks.  Charters,  iii,  p.  352. 

5 Yorks.  Fines,  1232-46,  pp.  44,  62.  Baldwin  is  named  Teutonicus  in 
another  fine  with  Roger  de  Notton  in  1240  {ibid.,  p.  61).  For  notes  on  the 
family,  with  a chart  ped.  from  Dodsworth,  see  Y.A.J.,  vii,  132. 

6 Curia  Regis  Rolls,  x,  118;  and  cf.  Bk.  of  Fees,  pp.  1011,  1070  for  a 
similar  example. 

7 Early  Yorks.  Charters,  iii,  p.  359. 
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filio  eius  . Henrfico]  de  Nunchaump  . Baldew[ino]  Theutonicus  . 
Colinfo]  de  Quatremares  . et  alii. 

Tag  for  seal , missing. 

No  endorsement. 


II 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  . quod  ego  Johannes  de  Lascy 
constabulfarius]  Cestrie  . pro  salute  anime  mee  et  omnium  ante- 
cessorum  et  heredum  meorum  concessi  . et  presenti  carta  mea 
confirmaui  monialibus  de  Kyrkeleys  redditum  vnius  marce 
annuatim  de  molendino  de  Slacwaith  . tenend[um]  et  habend[umj 
prefatis  monialibus  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  . secundum 
tenorem  carte  quam  habent  de  Henrico  Tevtonico  milite  meo  . 
qui  eis  dedit  prefatum  redditum.  Et  ut  hec  mea  confirmatio 
predictis  monialibus  firma  sit  et  stabilis  . huic  carte  sigillum 
meum  apposui.  Hiis  testibus  . Roberto  de  Kent  . Johanne  de 
Birkin  . Thoma  filio  suo  . Gilberto  de  Notton’  . Willelmo  filio 
eius  . Baldewino  Tevtonico  . magistro  Adam  de  Kellington’  . 
Rogfero]  medico  . Waltero  de  Castellis. 

Tag  for  seal,  missing. 

Endorsed  : Sla  . . etwait. 
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A STONE  AXE  AND  OTHER  FINDS 
FROM  THE  YEARSLEY  DISTRICT. 

By  Susan  Brooke,  M.A. 

A stone  axe  found  near  Yearsley  has  recently  been  sliced 
and  analysed  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Wallis  of  the  Bristol  Museum.  By 
means  of  the  technique  which  has  been  described  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Prehistoric  Society1  he  was  able  to  identify  the 
material  from  which  the  implement  was  made,  and  thus  establish 
one  of  the  sources  which  supplied  the  axes  used  by  prehistoric 
man  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  The  axe  was  picked  up  in  a ploughed 
field  about  sixty  yards  north  of  Yearsley  long  barrow,2  at  a time 
when  I was  examining  the  surroundings  of  the  tumulus.  It  is 
olive  green  in  colour  and  pointed  oval  in  section,  with  an  edge 
which  shows  no  signs  of  wear.  The  dimensions  are  : length  102 
mm.,  width  62  mm.,  maximum  thickness  32  mm.  Dr.  Wallis 
has  assigned  the  implement  to  Group  VI  (Great  Langdale  Group) 
and  it  has  been  given  the  number  821  for  future  reference.  The 
analysis  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  epidotised  tuff  belonging  to 
the  Borrowdale  Volcanic  Series.  This  stone  occurs  in  the  Great 
Langdale  area  of  Westmorland,  and  it  is  probably  the  material 
from  which  many  of  the  Yorkshire  axes  were  derived. 

In  a recent  article  Mr.  Bunch  and  Miss  Fell  have  described 
the  working  floors  for  Group  VI  axes  which  existed  at  Pike  of 
Stickle  and  subsidiary  sites  in  the  Great  Langdale  area.3  The 
evidence  shows  that  the  axes  were  roughed  out  from  scree  material 
found  on  the  spot  and  taken  to  more  sheltered  places  for  finishing. 
They  were  then  traded  to  their  various  destinations  throughout 
the  British  Isles. 

The  production  of  stone  axes  was  at  its  height  in  late 
Neolithic  times,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  north  of  England 
it  continued  until  well  into  the  Bronze  Age.  The  data  from 
various  sites  indicates  that  Group  VI  axes  were  associated  with 
the  Peterborough  folk,4  and  it  is  thought  that  these  people  may 
have  been  the  agents  who  distributed  the  implements  among  the 
more  settled  inhabitants  of  the  countryside.  Professor  Stuart 
Piggott  suggests  that  these  old  hunting  people,  who  had  many 
mesolithic  traits  in  their  cultural  make-up,  adapted  themselves  to 
an  intrusive  agricultural  economy  by  acting  as  traders  : “They 
knew  the  river  routes  and  the  hunter’s  trails  through  the  forests 

1 Reports  on  the  Petrological  Identification  of  Stone  Axes  : Proc. 
Prehist.  Soc.,  VII  (1941),  XIII  (1947),  and  XVII  (1951).  Archaeological 
News  Letter,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  12,  p.  199. 

2 O.S.  V sheet.  92.  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  SE602742.  Greenwell  and  Rolleston, 
British  Barrows,  p.  550. 

3 Proc.  Prehist.  Soc.  XV  (1949),  p.  1. 

4 Proc.  Prehist.  Soc.,  XVII  (1951),  p.  137.  It  is  not  known  whether 
these  people  were  concerned  with  the  actual  working  of  the  factories. 
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A.  Yearsley  Long  Barrow. 

B.  Intrenched  road  crossing  valley. 

C.  Various  intrenchments  of  unknown  date. 


APPROXIMATE  POSITION  OF  FINDS. 

D.  Stone  axe. 

E.  Faience  bead  and  arrow  heads. 

F.  Urns  and  Food  Vessels,  (Greenwell  excavations). 

and  across  the  moorlands”.1  For  people  of  this  type  the  swamps 
and  lakes  which  existed  in  the  Vale  of  Pickering  would  have 
provided  abundant  hunting  grounds.  Many  years  before  the 
present  analysis  had  been  initiated  Dr.  Elgee  pointed  out  that 
numerous  axes  had  been  found  at  places  which  were  formerly 
islands  among  the  Pickering  meres,  and  he  drew  the  conclusion 
that  the  implements  were  carried  by  people  who  used  canoes  on 
their  hunting  expeditions.2  They  were  selective  in  their  choice 
of  country  and  shunned  the  high  moorlands,  preferring  the  lime- 
stone hills  and  the  marshes. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  manufacture  and  trading  of 
Westmorland  axes  were  seasonal  occupations  which  were  only 
carried  on  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year.3  The  axe 
users  ranged  over  a wide  tract  of  country  and  exploited  the 
possibilities  of  several  different  types  of  environment.  They 

1 Stuart  Piggott,  British  Prehistory,  p.  103. 

2 Elgee,  Early  Man  in  North-East  Yorkshire,  p.  39. 

3 Proc.  Prehist.  Soc.,  Vol.  XV  (1949),  p.  14. 
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were  not  tied  down  to  any  fixed  locality  but  tended  to  move 
along  certain  routes,  varying  their  activities  according  to  the 
season  and  the  fluctuating  opportunities  of  the  food  supply. 
Since  cultures  of  this  type  were  not  confined  within  the  limits 
of  one  area,  we  get  a wrong  impression  of  them  if  we  study  one 
section  of  the  country  in  isolation  from  the  rest.  It  is  now 
recognised  that  prehistoric  hunters  and  traders  were  accustomed 
to  travel  far  afield  in  pursuit  of  their  objectives.  The  slicing  of 
axes  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  we  shall  gradually  learn  more 
about  these  long  distance  journeys. 

Among  the  few  Yorkshire  axes  which  have  been  analysed, 
specimens  of  Group  VI  type  have  been  found  at  Bridlington1 
and  in  the  Peterborough  layer  of  the  North  Deighton  barrow.2 
Probably  most  of  the  so-called  “greenstone”  axes  in  Yorkshire 
will  eventually  find  their  way  into  the  same  category,  but  the 
possibility  of  tracing  the  route  between  Yorkshire  and  West- 
morland depends  on  the  analysis  of  a great  many  more  examples 
from  the  north-west  borders  of  the  county. 

Dr.  Elgee  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  Yorkshire  greenstone 
axes  were  made  from  boulders  carried  by  glacial  drift,  and  he 
therefore  considered  it  unnecessary  to  assume  the  existence  of 
any  trade  route.3  But  the  recent  discovery  of  the  Westmorland 
axe  factories  has  done  much  to  disprove  this  theory  of  local 
manufacture.  With  such  a plentiful  supply  of  implements 
radiating  from  the  Great  Langdale  area,  it  would  seem  strange 
if  men  bothered  to  look  for  stray  boulders  of  the  same  material 
in  Yorkshire.  Apart  from  the  axes,  however,  there  are  various 
other  factors  which  point  to  a connection  between  the  two  regions 
in  the  late  Neolithic  period.  Chamberless  long  barrows  of  York- 
shire type  have  been  noted  in  Westmorland,  and  pottery  re- 
semblances have  also  been  recognised.4 

At  present  little  is  known  about  the  typological  develop- 
ment of  stone  axes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
Yearsley  specimen  belongs  to  the  late  Neolithic  period  or  the 
Bronze  Age.  It  seems  most  likely  that  during  the  earlier  phases 
of  Bronze  Age  penetration  into  this  area,  both  stone  and  metal 
tools  were  carried  over  the  same  route  by  the  same  type  of 
traveller.  There  was  no  clear  cut  division  between  the  ages  of 
stone  and  metal,  and  for  many  hundreds  of  years  stone  tools 
were  used  by  people  who  were  familiar  with  the  more  valuable 
material.  One  factor  which  may  have  prolonged  the  manufacture 
of  stone  implements  was  their  use  for  ritual  purposes.  There  is 
evidence  from  many  parts  of  the  world  that  stone  was  often 
considered  essential  for  religious  rites  even  when  metal  was 
employed  in  ordinary  life.  Stone  axes  were  regarded  with  parti- 
cular awe,  and  in  the  megalithic  parts  of  Brittany  they  were 

1 Ibid,  XVII  (1951),  p.  110. 

2 Ibid.,  Vo],  V (1939),  p.  251. 

3 Elgee,  The  Archaeology  of  Yorkshire,  p.  48. 

4 C.  I.  Fell,  Chadwick  Memorial  Studies,  p.  46.  Also  Proc.  Prehist. 

Soc.,  Vol.  XV  (1949),  p.  15. 
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kept  in  churches  until  the  nineteenth  century— a curious  legend 
explaining  that  formerly  people  lived  so  long  that  they  had  to 
have  their  heads  broken  with  a ‘ 'sacred  hammer”  in  order  to 
free  the  spirit  that  was  supposed  to  reside  inside  the  skull.1  In 
England  stone  axes  were  preserved  as  charms  against  thunder- 
storms and  were  often  found  in  old  cottage  chimneys.2  It  is 
possible  that  belief  in  the  magical  potency  of  such  objects  goes 
back  to  a very  distant  past. 

The  association  of  stone  axes  with  ancient  metal  workings, 
which  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  has  been  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  that  among  certain  people  these  implements 
continued  to  have  a symbolic  value  even  when  metal  tools  were 
available  for  all  practical  purposes.3  It  is  possible  that  in  England 
there  were  similar  factors  which  necessitated  a small  scale  pro- 
duction of  stone  axes  long  after  the  Neolithic  Age  had  passed 
away.  Unfortunately  relatively  few  English  axes  have  been 
found  with  dateable  associations;  but  there  is  certainly  no  evidence 
for  the  assumption  that  they  ceased  to  be  produced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

Axes  such  as  the  Yearsley  specimen  are  interesting  clues  to 
the  direction  of  prehistoric  movement,  but  many  more  examples 
will  have  to  be  analysed  before  we  can  plot  the  course  of  the 
northern  trade  routes  or  tell  how  long  they  remained  in  existence. 
Meanwhile  there  are  various  other  factors  which  can  help  to 
indicate  the  lines  along  which  prehistoric  traffic  tended  to  move. 
There  is  much  evidence  to  suggest  that  trade  remained  in  the 
hands  of  certain  specialised  groups  of  people  over  long  periods 
of  time.  The  Peterborough  folk  were  probably  among  the  earliest 
representatives  of  their  caste  in  England,  and  their  Bronze  Age 
successors  inherited  a tradition  that  was  already  firmly  estab- 
lished.4 The  Food  Vessel  people  were  also  interested  in  trade,5 
and  in  Yorkshire  their  tracks  often  seem  to  coincide  with  those 
of  the  axe-users.  They  had  many  features  in  their  heritage  which 
were  characteristic  of  Peterborough  culture,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  there  was  some  close  connection  between  the  two  people, 
possibly  due  to  inter-marriage.6  Among  the  traditions  inherited 
from  the  older  folk  there  may  have  been  a knowledge  of  route- 
ways  and  hunting  lore.  If  this  was  the  case,  the  distribution  of 
Food  Vessels  and  associated  objects  (flat  axes,  halberds,  etc.)  may 
throw  light  not  only  on  Bronze  Age  movements  but  on  the 
direction  taken  by  earlier  traders. 

1 Z.  Le  Rouzic,  Carnac  (1939),  p.  27. 

2 Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  48.  See  also  J.  F.  S.  Stone,  Wilts.  Arch. 
Mag.,  Vol.  LIV  (1951),  p.  162,  and  J.  G.  D.  Clark,  Antiq.  Journal,  Vol. 
XVII  (1937).  In  the  Danish  Megalithic  settlement  at  Troldebjerg  a flint 
celt  was  found  in  a wall.  Some  Danish  peasants  still  incorporate  “thunder- 
bolts” in  cottages. 

3 W.  J.  Perry,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  97. 

4 Childe,  Prehistoric  Communities  of  the  British  Isles,  p.  84. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  119. 

6 Stuart  Piggott,  British  Prehistory,  p.  120. 


FIG.  1.  Stone  Axe  from  Yearsley  district. 


FIG.  2.  Food  vessel  from  Grimston  Moor. 
(Greenwell  Collection  in  British  Museum). 


FIG.  3.  Faience  Bead  and  Arrow  Heads  from  Grimston. 
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The  existence  of  a route  along  the  Howardian  Hills  is 
suggested  by  the  distribution  of  barrows  along  the  central  part 
of  the  uplands.  Anyone  who  studies  the  region  soon  notices  that 
stone  or  metal  artifacts  are  comparatively  rare  except  in  places 
connected  with  this  area.  It  therefore  seems  likely  that  this 
ridge  of  hills  was  sparsely  populated  and  that  its  main  importance 
for  prehistoric  man  derived  from  its  geographical  position  as  a 
natural  routeway. 

The  tumuli  in  the  Yearsley  district  are  nearly  all  Food 
Vessel  burials,1  and  even  the  long  barrows  at  Yearsley  and  Wass 
contained  secondary  cist  interments  of  the  Food  Vessel  period 
(probably  about  the  middle  of  the  second  millenium  B.C.).  It  is 
thought  that  these  Bronze  Age  people  played  an  important  part 
in  developing  the  metal  trade,  and  their  numerous  barrows 
stretching  along  the  Howardian  Hills  may  show  the  direction  in 
which  they  transported  their  wares  from  the  metal  producing 
areas  of  the  west  to  the  Wold  settlements  and  the  coast.  The 
low  range  of  hills  which  lay  between  the  Pickering  marshes  and 
the  great  forests  to  the  south  formed  a natural  bridgeway  to  the 
prehistoric  settlements  in  east  Yorkshire,  and  itinerant  merchants 
must  have  regarded  the  route  as  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  reaching 
the  sea. 

Professor  Childe  thinks  that  the  Food  Vessel  people  were 
responsible  for  carrying  some  of  the  Irish  metal  goods  which 
eventually  reached  Denmark  and  North  Germany  via  the  east 
coast  of  England.2  Contact  with  Ireland  is  suggested  by  charac- 
teristic objects  found  in  Food  Vessel  graves,  and  in  particular 
by  the  patterns  on  certain  pottery  vessels.3 

The  detailed  study  of  trade  routes  depends  on  a close 
acquaintance  with  the  countryside.  There  are  many  features  in 
the  prehistoric  landscape  which  deserve  more  attention  than  was 
given  them  in  the  past,  and  in  this  sphere  West  Country  archaeo- 
logists have  shown  that  geographical  surveys  can  throw  much 
light  on  archaeological  problems.  For  instance  the  examination 
and  mapping  of  ancient  trackways  in  the  Cotswold  region  has 
revealed  that  careful  planning  was  involved  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  these  routes,  and  the  barrows  were  often  placed 
where  they  could  act  as  landmarks.  Fords  were  particularly 
carefully  chosen,  and  there  was  usually  some  indication  to  warn 
the  traveller  that  such  a crossing  was  close  at  hand.  It  was 
observed  that  the  track  usually  crossed  the  valley  where  the 
floor  was  of  porous  rock  and  where  the  clay  slopes  were  steep.4 

Near  the  Yearsley  long  barrow  there  is  a deep  ravine  that 
embodies  many  of  the  features  found  in  the  Cotswold  valleys. 
Air  photographs  show  clearly  the  converging  trackways  and 

1 Greenwell  and  Rolleston,  British  Barrows,  p.  550. 

2 Childe,  Prehistoric  Communities  of  the  British  Isles,  p.  125. 

3 J.  Raftery,  Prehistoric  Ireland,  p.  153;  also  Stuart  Piggott,  British 
Prehistory,  p.  124. 

4 E.  M.  Clifford  and  C.  A.  Simpson,  A possible  Neolithic  Trackway : 
Geography,  Vol.  XXIV.  Part  4 (Dec.  1939),  p.  232. 
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deeply  entrenched  roads  leading  down  to  the  ford  in  this  now 
deserted  spot.  The  situation  was  obviously  chosen  because  the 
valley  floor  is  comparatively  wide  and  dry  at  this  particular 
point;  removal  of  the  turf  revealed  the  flat  but  deeply  fissured 
surface  of  the  limestone  rock  where  the  road  approaches  the 
crossing  place.  Along  one  side  of  this  valley — on  Grimston  Moor, 
there  are  numerous  Bronze  Age  tumuli,  and  the  number  of  worked 
flints,  including  both  tanged  and  leaf-shaped  arrow  heads,  exceeds 
that  found  anywhere  else  in  the  district. 

Certain  of  the  barrows  on  Grimston  Moor  were  opened  by 
Canon  Greenwell  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.1 
It  was  found  that  they  all  contained  cremations,  but  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  variation  in  the  burial  arrangements.  In 
some  cases  the  ashes  were  enclosed  in  cinerary  urns,  while  in 
others  a food  vessel  was  placed  on  the  top  of  cremated  remains. 
Grave  goods  were  few,  but  in  one  barrow  a finely  flaked  leaf- 
shaped arrow  head  was  associated  with  a cinerary  urn.  In  another 
barrow  there  was  an  empty  cist  which  may  have  contained 
an  inhumation.  Some  of  these  barrows  were  surrounded  by 
circles  of  stones,  which  were  once  hidden  beneath  the  turf.  It 
seems  possible  that  this  barrow  cemetery  and  the  adjacent  ford 
were  in  use  during  a transition  period  of  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  dating  from  the  Early  to  the  Middle  Bronze  Age. 

Several  years  ago  a blue  faience  bead  was  found  in  a field 
above  the  ford.2  It  was  later  discovered  that  both  the  date  and 
place  of  origin  of  these  beads  can  be  detected  by  means  of  spectro- 
graphic  analysis.  We  are  therefore  provided  with  a clue  to  one 
of  the  periods  in  which  Bronze  Age  travellers  journeyed  over  this 
ancient  route.  In  a letter  on  this  subject  dated  March  28,  1950, 
Dr.  J.  F.  S.  Stone  writes  : — 

“By  direct  comparison  with  Egyptian  beads  we  found  that 
these  “English”  faience  beads  resembled  most  closely  those 
found  in  a grave  at  Abydos  containing  a scarab  of  Amenhotep  III 
(c.  1412-1376  B.C.).  Subsequent  spectrographic  analysis  of  part 
of  a Wiltshire  bead  and  one  from  Tel-el-Amarna  proved  their 
exact  identity  . . . Tel-el-Amarna  was  the  short  lived  city  built 
and  founded  by  the  heretic  king  Akhneton,  and  subsequently 
evacuated  by  Tutankhamen.  It  can  thus  be  closely  dated  c.1380- 
1350,  as  can  also  the  majority  of  finds  made  therein.”  About 
the  Yorkshire  bead  he  adds  : “We  can  with  confidence  date  it 
somewhere  between  1400-1350  B.C.” 

Faience  beads  have  not  been  found  associated  with  the 
Yorkshire  type  of  Food  Vessel  (as  defined  by  M.  Kitson  Clark)3 
nor  have  they  been  found  among  the  remains  of  the  urn  folk  on 
the  high  moorlands.  They  were  probably  brought  into  Northern 
England  in  small  quantities  during  the  last  part  of  a compara- 

1 Greenwell  and  Rolleston,  British  Barrows,  p.  343. 

2 H.  C.  Beck  and  J.  F.  S.  Stone,  Faience  Beads  of  the  British  Bronze 
Age:  Archaeologia,  Vol.  LXXXV  (1936),  p.  242  and  Plate  LXI1I. 

3 Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  XCIV,  p.  43-46. 
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tively  short  phase  of  trade  expansion  (circa  1500-1300  B.C.).1 
As  we  have  seen,  this  period  was  one  in  which  there  was  con- 
siderable traffic  along  the  Howardian  Hills  and  the  Wolds.  It 
was  an  era  of  transition,  which  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
stagnation  and  retreat  in  this  particular  region.  It  is  probable 
that  for  a certain  length  of  time,  possibly  only  one  or  two  hundred 
years,  the  Bronze  Age  people  of  this  area  were  linked  with  wider 
currents  of  trade.  On  the  other  hand  the  later  phases  of  Bronze 
Age  expansion  in  Yorkshire  which  are  associated  with  the  settle- 
ments on  the  north  Y orkshire  moorlands  seem  to  have  been 
relatively  unaffected  by  outside  influences. 

If  we  require  further  evidence  of  culture  contact  during  the 
period  under  review,  we  have  only  to  think  of  the  famous  chalk 
“drums’ ’ from  the  Wolds,  since  these  mysterious  objects  are 
inscribed  with  symbols  found  as  far  away  as  Asia  Minor.  It  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind  that  material  goods  were  not  the  only 
cultural  elements  which  travelled  over  the  Yorkshire  trade  routes. 
If  beads  came  from  the  Mediterranean  area  so  no  doubt  did  many 
ancient  notions  about  Man  and  the  Universe — for  there  were 
intermediate  links  between  the  barbarians  of  Northern  Europe 
and  the  great  centres  of  ancient  civilisation.  The  deeply  rooted 
conservatism  of  prehistoric  man  imposed  a rigid  conformity  on 
his  ideas,  so  that  even  the  humble  pot-maker  never  strayed  from 
the  established  patterns  unless  some  major  catastrophe  altered 
the  entire  fabric  of  social  life.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that 
there  was  an  accepted  background  of  thought  which  was  diffused 
throughout  a wide  geographical  area. 

The  study  of  ideas  cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
study  of  man’s  habitat.  In  prehistoric  times  the  landscape  was 
full  of  mysterious  meaning.  Sacred  hills  and  rivers  existed  in  the 
West  as  in  the  East,  and  such  hallowed  sites  must  have  played 
their  part  in  determining  the  location  of  roads  and  settlements. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  significant  that  from  Yearsley  long  barrow 
one  sees  the  hill  of  Crayke  through  a gap  in  the  horizon.  But  in 
any  case  this  type  of  connection  between  different  points  in  the 
countryside  deserves  more  consideration  than  has  been  given  it 
in  the  past. 

The  stretch  of  country  between  Yearsley  and  Malton  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  by  archaeologists  during  the  last  eighty 
years.  Several  important  barrows  have  not  been  excavated,2 

1 The  beads  found  by  Mortimer  on  Calais  Wold  were  associated  with 
an  overhanging-rim  urn  ( Archaeologia  Vol.  LXXXV,  p.  242  and  Fig.  1 
opposite  p.  216).  In  certain  of  its  details  this  urn  resembles  one  of  those 
from  Grimston  Moor,  e.g.  the  pattern  on  the  rim  is  identical.  It  seems 
likely  that  they  were  near  each  other  in  date.  Faience  beads  have  been 
found  with  southern  varieties  of  Food  Vessel,  and  with  the  Albourne  cups 
of  the  Wessex  culture,  i.e.  Early  Bronze  II  to  Middle  Bronze  I.  The 
Grimston  bead  might  belong  to  either  of  these  two  periods,  both  of  which 
are  represented  in  the  interments  on  the  moor. 

2 In  addition  to  barrows  there  are  other  earthworks  which  need  further 
exploration.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  “intrenchment” 
running  along  the  ridgeway  above  the  “street”  villages  on  the  way  to 
Malton.  The  large  mound  called  Hollin  Hill  is  also  of  interest. 
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while  others  like  the  Yearsley  long  barrow  were  only  partially 
explored  by  Canon  Greenwell  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
detailed  survey  of  the  district  would  distinguish  ancient  sites  in 
greater  detail  than  is  allowed  for  on  the  ordinary  maps,  and 
would  indicate  which  had  been  excavated,  and  at  what  date. 
This  kind  of  investigation  could  only  be  carried  out  through  the 
type  of  collaboration  which  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the  West 
of  England.  The  geological  analysis  of  stone  axes,  the  spectro- 
graphic  analysis  of  faience  beads,  and  the  geographical  study  of 
trackways  are  all  examples  of  successful  co-operation  between 
different  specialists.  It  is  only  through  using  the  techniques  of 
many  different  sciences  that  we  can  build  up  a wider  knowledge 
of  prehistoric  man  as  trader,  adventurer,  and  route-maker. 
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CARR  OF  YORK 

and 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BRIDGES. 

By  Alfred  Booth. 

It  has  been  said,  with  some  justification,  that  far  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  Carr’s  architectural  work  since  his 
death,  than  it  received  during  his  lifetime.  At  least  three  papers 
on  this  subject  have  been  read  before  learned  societies,  and  in- 
numerable references  to  him  have  appeared  in  print  since  the 
article  on  this  famous  architect  was  written  by  Robert  Davies  in 
1874  and  published  in  the  “Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal” 
three  years  later.  Although  the  obituary  notice  in  the  “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine”  for  March  1807  mentioned  a few  of  Carr’s  more 
important  works,  yet  similar  obituary  notices  in  the  local  press1 
omitted  any  reference  to  his  eminence  in  the  architectural  pro- 
fession or  even  that  he  had  at  any  time  practised  as  an  architect. 
In  the  case  of  the  “York  Chronicle”,  this  omission  was  rectified 
eighteen  days  after  his  death,  when  a paragraph  appeared  which 
had  obviously  been  inspired  by  the  notice  in  the  “Gentleman’s 
Magazine”  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  epitaph  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  “si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice.” 

The  article  by  Robert  Davies  was  written  only  sixty-seven 
years  after  Carr’s  death  when  drawings  and  other  documents, 
now  dispersed  or  destroyed,  were  available,  and  to  which  pre- 
sumably Davies  had  access.  Subsequent  writers  on  Carr’s  life 
and  work  have  been  indebted  to  his  comprehensive  memoir  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  since  it  was  written  new  facts  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  their  endeavours.  In  some  instances 
Davies’  statements  have  been  modified  and  certain  gaps  have 
been  filled  in.  For  example  he  states  that  Carr  married  in  early 
life  but  that  the  name  of  his  wife  has  not  transpired.  Mr.  R. 
Grundy  Heape,  in  his  book  “Georgian  York”,  supplies  the  in- 
formation that  Carr’s  wife  came  of  good  yeoman  stock  and  was  a 
Miss  Sarah  Hinchcliffe  before  her  marriage. 

From  a nineteenth  century  writer,  John  Hugh  Burland, 
further  information  about  this  lady  is  available.  An  entry  in 
his  manuscript  “Annals  of  Barnsley”2  under  the  date  19th  Jan., 
1787,  reads  as  follows  : — 

“Sarah  Carr,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Hinch- 
cliffe of  Cold  Hiendly  and  wife  of  John  Carr,  Esq.,  a 
citizen  of  York,  aged  75.  She  possessed  all  the  virtues  which 
adorn  a Christian  and  closed  an  exemplary  life.  Her  memory 
is  perpetuated  by  a marble  monument  in  the  churchyard  at 
Felkirk.” 

1 "Leeds  Mercury”,  Feb.  28th,  1807.  "York  Chronicle”,  Feb.  26th  and 
March  12  th,  1807. 

2 Op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  175. 
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The  Felkirk  Parish  Register  briefly  records  that  on  the 
11th  Dec.,  1712,  “Sarah  Hinchcliffe,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Mary"  was  baptised  and  on  the  23rd  Jan.,  1787,  “Sarah  Carr, 
wife  of  Mr.  Carr  of  York,  75  years"  was  buried.  From  other 
entries  in  the  Register  it  is  evident  that  the  family  of  Hinchcliffe 
lived  at  Cold  Hiendly  and  were  engaged  in  farming. 

Another  matter  upon  which  Robert  Davies  expressed  some 
doubt,  was  the  year  in  which  John  Carr  took  up  residence  at 
York.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  1752  was  the  date  in 
question  because  he  found  that  in  1752  the  Corporation  of  York 
authorised  a payment  of  £88  to  Mr.  John  Carr.  This  payment 
was  for  enclosing  a certain  well  with  an  ornamental  building 
but  stipulating  that  he  should  return  £25  of  this  amount  as 
redemption  money  for  the  Freedom  of  the  City. 

Sidney  D.  Kitson,1  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  date  of  his 
arrival  in  York  as  sometime  before  1750  on  the  ground  that  in 
1750  he  was  engaged  on  the  erection  of  Kirby  Hall  at  Great 
Ouseburn,  under  Robert  Morris,  the  architect. 

Evidence  has  now  come  to  hand  which  suggests,  if  it  does 
not  actually  prove,  that  Carr  could  not  have  spent  very  much 
time  either  in  York  or  at  Horbury,  where  he  was  born,  during 
the  period  May  1752  to  the  latter  part  of  1753.  Between  these 
dates  he  was  busily  engaged  in  surveying  and  plotting  nearly 
sixty  bridges,  large  and  small,  over  a wide  stretch  of  county. 
This  involved  travelling  as  far  north  as  Sedbergh,  south  as  far  as 
Kirkheaton,  east  as  far  as  Ferrybridge  and  west  as  far  as  Bentham 
and  the  result  of  these  journeys  is  embodied  in  the  “Book  of 
the  Bridges."2 

This  particular  Book  owes  its  inception  to  the  West  Riding 
magistrates,  who,  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Ponte- 
fract on  the  21st  April,  1752,  ordered  their  Surveyors  of  Bridges, 
John  Watson  and  Robert  Carr,  to  inspect  the  Riding  bridges  and: — 

“draw  plans,  Representations  or  ffigures  of  all  the  said 

Bridges  upon  Vellum  in  a neat  exact  and  a descriptive 

manner." 

These  plans  had  to  be  in  accordance  with  specimen  plans  of 
Horbury  and  Castleford  bridges  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
surveyors  and  approved  by  the  magistrates.  They  were  also 
instructed  to  ascertain  and  describe  on  the  plans,  the  extent  and 
location  of  those  parts  of  the  bridges  and  approach  roads  as 
were  the  responsibility  of  the  ratepayers  to  maintain. 

For  this  work  they  were  to  receive  a fee  of  twelve  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  the  survey  and  plan  of  each  bridge,  in  addition 
to  their  annual  salary  of  thirty  pounds,  paid  to  each  of  them  for 
their  normal  duties  as  “Surveyors  of  the  Repairs  of  the  Riding 
Bridges". 

1 “Carr  of  York”.  R.I.B.A.  Journal,  Jan.  1910,  p.  243. 

2 Acknowledgement  is  due  to  Harold  A.  Hosking,  Esq.,  late  County 
Surveyor,  for  permission  to  examine  and  make  extracts  from  this  book. 
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At  the  next  General  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Pontefract  on 
the  1st  May,  1753,  the  survey  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  the 
Justices  to  authorise  a payment  on  account  of  fifty  pounds  to 
the  Surveyors  and  gave  orders  that  the  balance  be  paid  to  them 
on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  their  contract.  At  the  same 
time  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace  was  instructed  to  have  the 
plans  and  descriptions  neatly  bound  when  the  whole  of  the 
documents  had  been  received.  The  survey  was  completed  some- 
time towards  the  latter  part  of  1753  and  in  accordance  with 
instructions  they  were  neatly  bound  in  calf  with  raised  bands 
and  secured  with  four  brass  clasps. 

The  book  was  made  up  of  ninety-two  sheets  of  vellum,  each 
measuring  fifteen  by  twenty-two  inches.  After  the  title  page 
follows  the  index,  then  seventeen  pages  of  descriptive  matter 
relating  to  the  bridges,  and  lastly  seventy-two  sheets  of  plans 
and  elevations  of  the  bridges  surveyed,  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  all.  Each  bridge  is  represented  by  a plan  and  elevation, 
drawn  to  a uniform  scale  of  twenty  feet  to  one  inch  and  a short 
description,  which  is  more  or  less  a replica  of  the  information 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  The  plans  are  tinted  with  a 
wash  of  gamboge,  and  the  elevations  with  one  of  light  sepia, 
shadows  being  indicated  in  lamp  black.  Larger  bridges  such  as 
Wakefield  and  Rotherham  each  occupy  one  sheet,  medium  sized 
bridges  such  as  Ilkley  and  Brighouse  are  drawn  two  to  a sheet, 
whilst  smaller  bridges  such  as  Thurgoland  and  Darton  generally 
three  but  occasionally  four  to  a sheet.  Thirty-seven  of  these  sheets 
bear  the  signature  of  John  Carr  in  the  bottom  right  hand  corner 
and  the  title  page,  also  signed  by  him,  is  beautifully  engrossed  as 
follows  : — 


“THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BRIDGES. 

Belonging  in  Whole  or  Part  to  the  West  Riding  of  the 

County  of  York. 

The  Plans  and  Elevations  of  the  said  several  Bridges,  with 
an  Account  over  what  River  or  Beck,  in  what  Township  or  Parish, 
the  same  are  situated,  their  present  State  and  Condition,  and  how 
much  of  each  of  them,  and  of  the  Roads  at  each  end  of  them,  are 
maintained  and  repaired  by  the  West  Riding. 

Drawn  by  Order  of  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace 

holden  at  Pontefract  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  1752. 

By  Robert  Carr  and  John  Watson. ” 

From  other  Quarter  Sessions  orders  it  appears  that  the  Robert 
Carr  mentioned  above  was  domiciled  at  Horbury,  and  John  Carr, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  title  page  and  more  than  half  the  plans, 
must  therefore  be  his  son  who  later  became  famous  as  Carr  of 
York. 

As  these  drawings  were  made  during  the  years  1752  and 
1753  when  John  Carr  was  about  thirty  years  old  they  are  in  all 
probability  the  earliest  examples  of  his  architectural  draughts- 
manship extant.  On  the  Roll  of  Freemen  of  York,  to  which  Carr 
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was  admitted  four  years  afterwards,  he  is  still  described  as  a stone- 
cutter. The  firm  flowing  lines  of  the  script  and  the  lightness  of 
touch  exemplified  in  the  drawings  themselves  indicate  very  clearly 
that  these  are  not  the  work  of  a man  who  had  spent  the  whole  of 
his  working  life  as  a banker  hand-cutting  stone,  but  rather  the  work 
of  a skilled  draughtsman. 

The  drawings  and  script  in  the  “Book  of  the  Bridges"  which 
are  signed  by  John  Carr,  are  superior  in  execution  to  those  not 
signed  by  him  and  which  presumably  are  the  work  of  John  Watson, 
or  some  person  appointed  by  him.  The  latter  probability  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  John  Carr  was  justified  in  signing  the 
drawings  at  all.  The  person  authorised  by  the  General  Quarter 
Sessions  order  to  survey  and  draw  the  plans  of  the  bridges  was 
Robert  and  not  John  Carr  and  his  name  appears  on  the  title  page 
as  having  performed  that  duty. 

When  the  title  page  was  engrossed,  however,  Robert  Carr's 
name  did  not  appear  upon  it.  A careful  examination  of  that  page 
shows  that  the  word  Robert  has  been  substituted  for  another 
Christian  name  which  has  been  clearly  erased.  Ultra-violet  rays 
would,  no  doubt,  reveal  the  original  name  but  as  only  two  persons 
of  the  name  of  Carr  were  associated  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Book  of  the  Bridges  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  name  erased  was 
John.  What  is  not  certain  is  whether  the  erasure  was  made  at  the 
instigation  of  the  father  or  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Another  interesting  point  to  note  about  these  drawings  is 
that  the  plans  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Calder  at  Horbury  are 
not  signed  by  John  Carr  and  this  helps  to  confirm  the  supposition 
that  he  had  left  his  birthplace  before  or  during  1752  and  gone  to 
live  elsewhere. 

In  the  obituary  notice  printed  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine" and  also  in  Robert  Davies’  article  already  referred  to,  the 
bridge  over  the  Ure  at  Boroughbridge  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
designed  by  John  Carr,  yet  there  is  no  mention  in  either  case  of 
his  bridge  over  the  Aire  at  Ferrybridge.  Up  to  the  year  1797  it 
was  evidently  the  practise  of  those  in  charge  of  the  “Book  of  the 
Bridges",  to  record  any  widening,  rebuilding,  or  major  alteration 
by  means  of  diagrams  drawn  on  the  pages  opposite  to  the  original 
surveys.  Such  a diagram  is  drawn  opposite  to  the  old  bridge  at 
Ferrybridge  but  there  is  none  opposite  the  bridge  at  Borough- 
bridge.  The  only  relevant  reference  which  can  be  found  in  the 
West  Riding  Quarter  Sessions  records  refers  to  the  widening  and 
other  alterations  to  that  bridge  which  were  carried  out  during  the 
years  1782  and  1784  by  Mr.  Gott  the  Surveyor  and  not  by  John 
Carr.  It  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  the  discrepancy  has 
arisen  through  the  similarity  in  names  between  the  bridge  over 
the  Ure  at  Boroughbridge  and  the  bridge  over  the  Aire  at  Ferry- 
bridge. When  John  Carr  surveyed  the  bridge  at  Ferrybridge  in 
1752  he  little  thought  that  forty-five  years  later  he  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  designing  a new  bridge  to  replace  the  pictures- 
que old  one  of  eight  arches  or  that  future  generations  might 
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question  the  circumstances  under  which  he  obtained  the  commis- 
sion. 

On  the  21st  January,  1797,  a notice  appeared  in  the  “Leeds 
Mercury'’,  signed  by  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace  to  the  effect 
that  the  Christmas  General  Quarter  Sessions  would  be  adjourned 
from  Doncaster  and  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hall  at  Ferrybridge 
on  the  26th  of  that  month  in  order  to  decide  whether  the  proposed 
new  bridge  at  that  place  should  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one 
or  a little  higher  up  the  river.  It  also  notified  “such  persons  as 
think  proper”  that  they  could  submit  plans  for  building  a new 
bridge  in  either  position  and  that  “a  proper  Gratuity”  would  be 
awarded  to  the  competitor  who  submitted  the  most  approved  plan. 
The  notice  was  dated  the  14th  January,  but  did  not  appear  in  the 
‘ ‘Leeds  Mercury”  until  the  21st  of  that  month.  As  the  drawings  of 
the  proposed  bridge  had  to  be  deposited  at  Mr.  Hall’s  house  on 
the  day  of  the  meeting,  competitors  were  thus  allowed  only  five 
days  in  which  to  prepare  their  designs  and  deliver  them  at  Ferry- 
bridge. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  notice  of  any  intention  to  appoint 
a professional  assessor  to  adjudicate  upon  the  drawings  and  the 
amount  of  the  “proper  Gratuity”  was  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  competitors.  Notwithstanding  these  very  unsatisfactory  and 
almost  impracticable  conditions,  they  did  not  deter  that  eminent 
architect  John  Carr  of  York,  then  in  his  74th  year,  from  entering 
and  winning  the  competition. 

On  the  face  of  it  everything  was  in  his  favour.  He  was  con- 
versant with  that  particular  stretch  of  the  river  Aire,  having 
measured  up  the  old  bridge  and  approaches  years  before.  He  was 
a West  Riding  magistrate  and  the  designs  for  the  new  bridge 
were  to  be  judged  by  his  fellow  magistrates.  Being  a magistrate 
he  must  have  had  some  early  information  about  the  proposal  to 
build  a new  bridge  and  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  a design  by 
competition.  The  decision  to  build  a bridge  of  such  importance 
would  not  be  made  without  preliminary  discussion  either  privately 
amongst  the  magistrates  or  formally  in  Sessions.  It  is  evident 
from  the  notice  in  the  “Leeds  Mercury’  ’ that  the  proposal  had  already 
received  consideration  and  in  these  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  Carr  to  have  prepared  a design  before  the  com- 
petition was  advertised.  When  all  these  possibilities  are  taken 
into  consideration  it  does  appear  as  though  Carr  had  many  advan- 
tages over  any  “proper  Person”  who  had  the  temerity  to  submit 
a design  on  the  meagre  information  given  in  the  notice. 

What  kind  of  a drawing  Carr  submitted  in  order  to  win  the 
competition  is  not  known  but  there  is  a drawing  in  existence,1 
signed  by  him,  and  almost  certainly  his  own  draughtsmanship, 
which,  with  few  exceptions  represents  the  bridge  as  carried  out. 
The  drawing  bears  an  inscription  that  it  was  approved  by  the 
magistrates  in  January  1797.  If  it  is  the  competition  drawing, 
then  the  inscription  must  have  been  added  at  a later  date  but  this 

1 In  the  custody  of  the  County  Surveyor. 
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appears  unlikely  as  the  drawing  is  far  too  elaborate  to  have  been 
executed  and  delivered  in  the  time  allowed  to  competitors.  The 
probabilities  are  that  it  is  the  actual  working  drawing  as  the 
variations  considered  necessary  in  erection  are  indicated  in  pencil 
thereon. 

Why  the  magistrates  did  not  give  the  commission  direct 
to  Carr  of  York  without  indulging  in  the  mockery  of  a competition 
is  a mystery  which  remains  unsolved.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  reason,  the  result  of  the  competition  was  such  a success 
that  the  bridge  erected  from  the  winning  design  was  considered  by 
posterity  to  be  worthy  of  preservation  as  an  ancient  monument. 
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THE  THREE  CROWNS  OF 
KING  ARTHUR. 

By  Cedric  E.  Pickford. 

The  popularity  of  the  romances  concerning  King  Arthur  and 
his  knights  of  the  Round  Table  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  was 
continued,  especially  in  France,  during  the  first  decades  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  by  not  only  editions  of  the  prose  romances 
themselves,  but  also  by  the  compiling  of  lists  of  Arthurian  knights 
with  their  blasons.  The  first  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Devise  des 
armes  des  Chevaliers  de  la  Table  Ronde1  was  naturally  Arthur 
himself,  and  we  read  Le  roy  Artus  portoit  en  ses  armes  d’azur  a 
treize  couronnes  d' or.  A short  account  of  his  prowess  and  the 
greatness  of  his  court  follows.2  In  all  the  various  printed  versions 
of  this  account  of  Arthur’s  coat  of  arms  the  number  of  crowns  is 
given  as  thirteen,  and  thirteen  are  depicted  in  the  engraving.  In 
most  representations  of  Arthur’s  shield  in  mediaeval  art,  there 
are,  however,  but  three  crowns.  The  number  thirteen  may  well 
arise  from  a misreading  of  treis,  the  Old  French  form  of  trois,  as 
treise.  In  any  event  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  for  the 
reader  of  the  French  Arthurian  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  were  but  three  crowns  on  Arthur’s  shield. 

The  greatest  number  of  representations  of  Arthur  and  his 
crest  is  found  when  Arthur  is  depicted  as  one  of  the  Nine  Worthies. 
The  listing  of  three  pagans,  three  Jews  and  three  Christians  as  the 
Nine  Worthies  is  first  found  in  Les  Voeux  du  Paon,  written  by 
Jacques  de  Longuyon  in  1312.  The  three  pagans,  Hector,  Alex- 
ander and  Julius  Caesar,  the  three  Jews,  Joshua,  David  and  Judas 
Maccabeus,  and  the  three  great  Christian  warriors,  Arthur, 
Charlemagne  and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  are  typical  of  the  love  of 
symmetry  and  parallels  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  Arthur,  Jacques 

1 Three  manuscript  lists  survive  from  the  fifteenth  century,  (Paris 
MSS.  B.N.  fr.  1437,  12597,  and  the  manuscript  formerly  in  the  Didot 
collection,  Belles-Lettres  Histoire,  46),  seven  from  the  sixteenth  century 
(MSS.  B.N.  fr.  1435,  1436,  1438,  5233,  5937,  5939,  18651)  and  one  from  the 
seventeenth  century  (MS.  B.N.  fr.  23999).  The  first  of  the  printed  lists  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  editions  of  the  romance  of  Gyron  le  Courtois,  printed 
at  Paris  for  Antoine  Verard,  ca.  1501  (B.N.  Res.  Y2  54),  and  subsequently 
re-issued  at  Paris  by  Michel  le  Noir,  ca.  1515  (B.N.  Res.  Y2  334)  and  again 
in  1519  (B.N.  Res.  Y2  336).  An  expanded  version  of  this  printed  list,  which 
differs  both  in  form  and  content  from  the  manuscripts,  was  published 
separately  under  the  title  La  Devise  des  Armes  des  Chevaliers  de  la  Table 
Ronde,  and  each  page  of  this  small  16mo  volume  is  devoted  to  a knight, 
with  an  engraving  of  his  coat  of  arms  followed  by  a brief  description  of 
the  blason  and  a short  account  of  his  prowesses.  Two  editions  are  extant, 
the  first  printed  at  Paris,  ca.  1515  (B.N.  Res.  Y2  1298),  the  second  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  by  Benoist  Rigaud  in  1591  (B.N.  Res.  Y2  1299). 

2 . . . cestuy  cy  fut  grant  conquerant,  et  feit  nobles  et  preuses 
vaillantises.  II  institua  l’ordre  de  la  Table  Ronde  au  pays  de  la  Grand 
Bretaigne,  a laquelle  devoient  comparoir  et  assister  une  fois  l’an  au  jour 
de  la  Penthecouste  tous  les  chevaliers  errans. 
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de  Longuyon  wrote  : 

D’Artus  qui  tint  Bretaingne  va  le  bruit  tesmoingnant 
Que  il  mata  Ruiston  .j.  jaiant  en  plain  champ, 

Qui  tant  par  estoit  fort,  fier  et  outrecuidant 
Que  de  barbes  a roys  fist  faire  .i.  vestemant, 

Liquel  roy  li  estoient  par  force  obeissant; 

Si  volt  avoir  1’ Artus,  mais  il  i fu  faillant  ! 

Sur  le  mont  saint  Michiel  en  r’ocist  .i.  si  grant 
Que  tuit  cil  du  pays  en  furent  mervellant. 

En  plusours  autres  lieus,  se  bistoire  ne  ment, 

Vainqui  li  rois  Artus  maint  prince  outreement.1 
Although  nothing  concerning  Arthur’s  coat  of  arms  is  mentioned 
in  this  passage,  there  are  so  many  representations  of  either  the 
Nine  Worthies  or  the  three  Christian  Worthies,  that  it  is  clear 
that  from  the  early  fourteenth  century  onwards  Arthur  tradition- 
ally bore  three  crowns,  usually  one  above  the  other,  and  frequently 
gold  on  an  azure  field.  The  representations  are  of  various  kinds. 
In  Arras,  in  the  year  1336,  there  was  held  a pageant  of  the  Nine 
Worthies;  a similar  pageant  was  held  in  Paris  in  1431  to  celebrate 
the  entry  of  Henry  VI,  and  again  another  was  held  at  Caen  in 
1532  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Francois  Ier.  A text  des- 
cribing the  pageant  at  Arras  has  survived,  and  we  read  : 

1’An  mil.ccc.xxxvj. 

Roy  Artus,  Cordelier  Poulet,  bourgeois  de  Compiengne, 
qui  porta  pour  la  journee  d’or  a iij  camp  de  guelle.  Et  ses 
droites  armes  sont  d’or  a ung  cordelier  tenant  unes  paten- 
ostres.2 

The  word  camp  poses  a problem,  for  here  it  makes  very  little  sense. 
Paul  Meyer  suggests  couronnes  as  a possible  alternative  reading, 
providing  that  red  crowns  could  be  allowed.  He  adds  that  nor- 
mally Arthur’s  arms  are  blue  with  three  gold  crowns.  It  is  clear 
that  the  text  is  corrupt  at  this  point,  and  perhaps  the  scribe 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  three  gold  crowns  on  a red  field,  a 
shield  which  Arthur  sometimes  bears.  Although  this  text  is  not 
very  helpful  in  determining  the  arms  of  Arthur,  the  other  repre- 
sentations of  him  as  a Christian  Worthy  make  it  clear  that  the 
crest  of  the  three  crowns  was  the  normal  one.  In  the  Hansasaal 
of  the  Rathaus  at  Cologne  is  a series  of  painted  stone  figures  of 
the  Worthies,  dating  probably  from  the  mid-fourteenth  century. 
That  of  Arthur  bears  on  the  shield  and  surcoat  three  gold  crowns 
arranged  two  above  one  on  a blue  field.3  The  Nine  Worthies 
formed  a subject  for  tapestry  designers.  Some  of  the  tapestries 
of  this  series,  such  as  that  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 

1 The  Buick  of  Alexander  . . . by  John  Barbour,  ed.  by  R.  L.  Graeme 
Ritchie,  4 vols,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1921-1929  ( Scottish  Text  Society, 
New  Series,  Nos.  12,  17,  21  & 25),  Vol.  IV,  p.  405,  vv.  7548-57. 

2 Edited  by  Paul  Meyer  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soviet  e des  Anciens 
Textes  Frangais,  Paris,  1883,  p.  47. 

3 Vide  R.S.  Loomis,  Arthurian  Legends  in  Mediaeval  Art,  New  York 
and  London  ( Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America, 
Monograph  Series)  1938,  for  illustrations  of  many  cases  cited  below. 
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York,  show  Arthur,  whose  crest  is  three  gold  crowns  on  blue, 
arranged  two  above  one.  Another  similar  tapestry  is  mentioned 
in  the  inventories  of  Jean  de  France,  due  de  Berry,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  this  has  not  survived.  It 
appears  that  the  subject  was  frequently  treated  in  tapestry  form. 
A fresco  at  La  Manta  in  Padua  shows  the  crest  of  Arthur  as  three 
gold  crowns,  two  above  one,  on  a blue  field  : this  representation 
dates  from  ca.  1430.  In  the  late  fifteenth-century  frescoes  at  Sion, 
Switzerland,  in  the  castle  of  Valeria,  Arthur  bears  three  gold 
crowns  on  red,  as  he  does  in  the  panel  paintings  of  about  1470, 
which  were  formerly  in  the  Alten  Hof,  and  are  now  in  the  Ger- 
manic Museum  at  Munich.  This  coat  of  arms  of  three  gold  crowns 
on  a red  field  is  attributed  to  Arthur,  as  the  fifth  of  six  of  his 
blasons,  in  British  Museum,  MS  Lansdowne  882,  (f.  29v). 

In  manuscripts  of  non-Arthurian  texts  where  the  Nine 
Worthies  are  described,  the  arms  of  Arthur  are  sometimes  illus- 
trated in  the  miniatures.  A case  in  point  is  the  late  fourteenth- 
century  romance,  Le  Chevalier  Errant,  by  Tomasso  III  of  Saluzzo, 
natural  father  of  Valerano  Provana  who  ordered  the  frescoes  of 
the  castle  of  La  Manta.  Here  is  depicted  Arthur  bearing  a blue 
banner  on  which  are  three  gold  crowns  arranged  two  above  one.1 
Stained  glass  is  yet  another  medium  in  which  the  arms  of  King 
Arthur  are  to  be  found.  In  a window  executed  ca.  1425  in  the 
Rathaus  at  Ltineburg  his  shield  is  blue  with  three  gold  crowns, 
and  his  arms  also  figure  in  the  north  window  of  the  ante-chapel 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  as  well  as  in  a window  in  Saint 
Mary’s  Hall,  Coventry,  where  Arthur  wears  a jupon  on  which 
there  are  three  gold  crowns  one  above  the  other  : the  shield  also 
bears  three  gold  crowns,  arranged  in  the  same  way.  Other  late 
fifteenth-century  representations  of  this  coat  of  arms  are  on  the 
mortuary  chest  of  Robert  Curthose  in  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
where  Arthur  bears  three  gold  crowns  on  a red  background,2  on  a 
Swiss  tapestry  woven  ca.  1475,  now  in  the  Historical  Museum  at 
Bale,  where  there  are  three  white  crowns  on  a pink  field,  arranged 
two  above  one.  The  arms  of  King  Arthur  also  appear  on  a French 
tapestry  in  Winchester  College,  a city  noted  for  its  connections 
with  the  Arthurian  legends,  and  where,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Castle,  a Round  Table  still  hangs.  Here  we  have  the  familiar 
three  gold  crowns,  one  above  the  other,  on  a blue  background. 
It  is  possible  that  this  tapestry  was  commissioned  on  the  occasion 
of  the  birth  of  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  Tudor,  in  I486.3  In  Sir 
David  Lyndsay’s  Scottish  heraldic  manuscript,  which  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  (1542),  the  same  shield  is 
described  as  “Arthur’s  king  of  Britannie”.4 

With  the  invention  of  printing  there  were  yet  other  ways  of 
reproducing  these  very  popular  illustrations,  either  on  playing 

1 MS.  B.N.  fr.  12559,  f.  125. 

2 Vide  Bristol  and  Gloucester  Archaeological  Society,  Vol.  XXVII J, 
p.  290. 

3 Burlington  Magazine,  VI  (1905),  p.  495,  plate  IV. 

4 Facsimile  reproduction  edited  by  David  Laing,  1878,  plate  ,10. 
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cards,  or  in  the  form  of  woodcuts  with  a descriptive  text  beneath. 
In  MS.  B.N.fr.  4985  [ca.  1470)  is  pasted  a woodcut  of  Arthur  as 
one  of  the  Worthies,  and  beneath  it  are  the  lines  : 

Je  fu  roy  de  Bretaigne,  d’Escoche  et  d’Engleterre, 

Maint  roialme  Je  vos  par  ma  force  conquerre, 

Le  grand  gaiant  Rusto  fis  morir  et  deffaire, 

Sus  le  mont  saint  Miciel  .j.  aultre  en  alai  querre. 

Je  vis  le  Sang  Greal,  mes  la  mort  me  fist  gerre 
Qui  m’ochit  Vc  ans  puis  que  Dieus  vint  sus  terre.1 
The  shield  is  painted  red  with  yellow  crowns,  two  above  one.  The 
text  is  based  on  that  of  the  Voeux  du  Paon,  with  curious  rem- 
iniscences from  the  prose  romances;  Arthur  did  not  go  in  quest 
of  the  Grail.  An  Italo-French  form  of  this  text  is  preserved 
beneath  the  frescoes  at  La  Manta.  In  the  wood-cut  now  in  the 
Stadtbibliothek  at  Berne,  a German  rendering  of  the  lines  occurs, 
and  the  shield,  coloured  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Paris  wood-cut, 
bears  three  crowns  one  above  the  other.  A similar  cut,  but  un- 
coloured, and  without  text,  with  a shield  bearing  three  crowns 
one  above  the  other,  is  in  the  Kunsthalle  at  Hamburg. 

Another  source  of  information  about  the  arms  of  King 
Arthur  is  the  illustration  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  romances 
themselves.  The  miniaturists,  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  seemed  to  prefer  to  depict  battle  scenes  and  tourneys, 
and  consequently  there  are  many  blasons  of  Arthurian  knights 
shown  on  their  shields,  surcoats  and  the  trappings  of  their  horses. 
In  one  of  the  earlier  dated  manuscripts  of  the  Old  French  Vulgate 
Cycle  of  Arthurian  Romances,  that  is,  the  Estoire  del  Saint  Graal, 
the  Estoire  de  Merlin,  the  Lancelot,  the  Queste  del  Saint  Graal  and 
the  Mort  Artu,  there  is  a miniature  depicting  King  Arthur  sitting 
sad  and  dejected,  with  head  in  hands,  by  the  side  of  the  lake 
into  which  Girflet  has  thrown  Excalibur.  On  his  shoulder  Arthur 
bears  a shield  on  which  are  two  golden  crowns,  and  he  wears  a 
third  one  on  his  head.2  The  miniature  illustrates  the  famous 
passage  in  which  we  are  told  how,  when  Excalibur  was  thrown 
into  the  lake,  an  arm  rose  up  and  brandished  it  thrice  before 
taking  it  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waters.3  This  particular 
miniature  was  painted  shortly  after  1316,  the  date  on  a miniature 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  manuscript,  and  doubtless  the  date  of 
the  manuscript  itself.4  In  the  richly  illuminated  fourteenth-  and 
fifteenth-century  manuscripts  of  the  French  Arthurian  prose 
romances,  the  coat  of  arms  of  Arthur  is  frequently  used  as  a 
decorative  motif.  The  gold  crowns  on  an  azure  field  predominate 

1 I have  expanded  the  abbreviations,  and  punctuated  the  text 
according  to  modern  usage. 

2 British  Museum,  Additional  MS.  10294,  f.  94. 

3 Vide  Mort  Artu,  edited  by  H.  O.  Sommer,  Vulgate  Version  of  the 
Arthurian  Romances,  Washington  ( Carnegie  Institute),  Vol.  VI,  (1913)  p.  380; 
La  Mort  le  Roi  Artu,  ed.  par  Jean  Frappier,  Paris  (Droz)  1936,  p.  224,  line  16. 
The  passage  corresponds  to  Malory,  Mort  Darthur,  Book  XX J,  chapter  5, 
The  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  edited  by  E.  Vinaver,  3 vols.  Oxford, 
1947,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1240. 

4 Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  10292,  f.  55V 
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as  the  decoration  of  the  loges  in  a miniature  of  the  Tournament 
of  the  Pentecost  of  the  Grail,  in  a manuscript  of  the  prose  Tristan 
completed  in  1463.1  In  the  first  edition  of  the  prose  Lancelot 
printed  in  Rouen  in  1488  the  three  crowns  one  above  the  other 
are  seen  above  Arthur’s  seat  at  the  Round  Table  in  a woodcut 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Queste  del  Saint  Graal. 

As  well  as  existing  in  the  form  of  romances,  the  stories  of 
King  Arthur  are  found  in  the  legendary  histories  of  Britain,  most 
of  which  descend  from  the  Historia  Regum  Britannia  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  a work  which  first  appeared  ca.  1137,  and  exercised 
a great  influence  on  the  development  of  the  romances.  The  later 
mediaeval  manuscripts  of  such  chronicles  frequently  contain 
miniatures  in  which  Arthur  figures.  In  the  Chroniques  de  Hainaut 
examples  are  found  of  the  three  crowns,  one  above  the  other,  and 
usually  gold  on  a blue  field;  as  in  a miniature  of  Arthur’s  fight 
with  the  giant  on  the  Mont  Saint-Michel.2  Again,  a miniature  in 
the  same  text,  depicting  the  armies  of  Arthur  and  the  Saxons, 
shows  Arthur  with  this  same  coat  of  arms  on  his  shield  and  on 
the  trappings  of  his  horse.3  In  the  Spiegel  Historiael  the  same 
crest  is  found  in  a miniature  of  Arthur’s  last  fight.4  In  a late 
thirteenth-century  manuscript  of  the  chronicle  of  Pierre  de 
Langtoft  there  is  a miniature  showing  Arthur  bearing  on  his 
shield  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  Christ  in  her  arms, 
and  beneath  are  many  crowns,  each  one  representing  one  of  his 
kingdoms.5 

From  this  listing  of  some  of  the  many  representations6  of 
this  coat  of  arms  of  Arthur,  it  is  seen  that  throughout  the  later 
Middle  Ages  the  three  gold  crowns,  usually  in  pale  on  a blue  field, 
were  considered  to  be  the  crest  of  the  central  figure  of  the  romances. 
In  the  earlier  Arthurian  texts,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
miniature  in  the  manuscript  of  Langtoft’s  chronicle,  Arthur  is 
said  to  carry  a shield,  called  Pridwen,  on  which  was  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  all  versions  of  the  Historia  Regum  Bri- 
tannia we  read  a text  such  as  : 

Ipse  vero  Arturus  . . . humeris  quoque  suis  clypeum 
vocabulo  Pridwen,  in  quo  imago  sanctae  Mariae  Dei  gene- 
tricis  inpicta  ipsam  in  memoriam  ipsius  saepissime  revocabat.7 
The  passage  continues  by  mentioning  his  sword  Caliburnus 
(Excalibur),  and  his  lance,  Ron.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 

1 MS.  B.N.fr.  99,  f.  56 lr,  the  opening  leaf  of  the  third  book.  Loomis, 
fig.  292.  There  are  many  other  examples  in  this  manuscript,  and  in  others 
such  as  MS.  B.N.fr.  112,  113-116,  117-120,  Arsenal  3479-80,  Chantilly 
645-7,  etc. 

2 Brussels,  Bibliotheque  Royale,  MS.  9243,  dated  1468,  f.  49v. 

3 Ibid.  f.  36v. 

4 The  Hague,  MS.  XX,  f.  163v  (early  fourteenth-century). 

5 Brit.  Mus.  Royal  MS.  20  A II,  f.  3v. 

6 Others  include  the  embroidery  at  Wienhausen,  executed  ca.  1310,  in 
the  first  piece  of  which  is  seen  in  the  top  right-hand  corner  a shield  bearing 
the  three  crowns  one  above  the  other. 

7 Chapter  147,  lines  16-20,  ap.  Faral,  La  Legende  Arthurienne,  Paris, 

( Bibliotheque  de  l' Lcole  des  Hautes  Ltudes,  fasc.  257)  1929,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  233. 
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concile  the  pseudo-historical  coat  of  arms  with  the  traditional 
one  in  the  murals  at  Sion,  Switzerland,  where  Arthur,  as  one  of 
the  three  Christian  Worthies,  bears  a shield  on  which  the  three 
crowns,  one  above  the  other,  are  shown  by  the  side  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin  and  Child.1  This  coat  of  arms,  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  the  Christ  in  her  arms,  is  attributed  to  Arthur  in  a 
listing  of  his  various  coats  of  arms.2  Though  the  importance  of 
these  half  historical  half  legendary  texts  must  not  be  under- 
estimated, they  did  not  have  the  same  wide  appeal  and  popularity 
as  the  romances  which  were  written  in  the  vernacular.  In  these 
romances,  it  is  clear  that  Arthur  bore  as  his  crest  three  gold  crowns, 
one  above  the  other,  on  an  azure  field. 

This  same  coat  of  arms,  azure  three  crowns  in  pale  or,  is 
also  that  of  Kingston-upon-Hull.  In  the  various  studies  on  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  town,3  the  origin  of  the  crest  has  not  been 
precisely  traced.  Though  there  are  several  early  examples  of  the 
crest  on  various  official  seals,  the  state  sword,  etc.,  there  is 
surprisingly  little  information  concerning  why  this  particular 
device  should  have  been  adopted.  The  crest  of  Edwin,  king  of 
Northumbria,  has  been  suggested  as  a possible  origin  for  the 
arms  of  Hull.4  The  same  coat  of  arms  was  not  borne  consistently 
by  one  personnage  until  the  twelfth  century.  Even  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  the  coats  of  arms  of  given  characters  vary  from  scene  to 
scene.  Thus,  Edwin,  a seventh-century  king,  lived  before  the  age 
of  the  regular  use  of  a fixed  coat  of  arms,  and  though  it  is  true 
that  his  arms,  as  represented  in  the  East  window  of  York  minster, 
were  three  gold  crowns,  two  above  one,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  crest  may  be  authenticated.  Moreover,  the  connection  with 
Hull  is  a rather  general  geographical  one,  the  fact  that  Edwin 
ruled  over  lands  north  of  the  Humber. 

The  royal  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  was  purchased  by 
King  Edward  I from  the  monks  of  Meaux,  and  in  the  Meaux 
annals  we  read  that  the  purchase  was  completed  on  the  22nd 
February,  1293,  and 

Rex  autem  sic  dictam  villam  de  Wyk  et  merium  de 
Mytona  assectus,  nomen  dictae  villae  de  Wyk  mutavit  et 
eandem  villam  Kyngstonam  super  Hullo  fecerat  nominari.5 
The  town  received  its  first  royal  charter  on  1st  April,  1299,  was 
visited  again  by  the  king  on  26th  May,  1300,  and  received  further 
royal  letters  patent  in  1302.  In  the  early  charters  there  is  no 
mention  of  an  official  coat  of  arms,  but  the  three  crowns  are 

1 Loomis,  fig.  17. 

2 Richard  Robinson,  Learned,  and  True  Assertion  of  Arthur e,  London, 
1582,  also  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Lansdowne,  882,  f.  29v. 

3 E.g.  those  of  T.  W.  Wildridge,  The  Arms  of  the  Town  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  Hull  (Wildridge),  1887,  and  of  T.  Sheppard,  “The  Arms  of 
Hull,”  ap.  Transactions  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society,  XX  (1913), 

pp.  1-10. 

4 J.  H.  Hirst,  The  Armorial  Bearings  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Hull 
(Brown)  1916,  pp.  72-73. 

5 Vide  John  Bilson,  “Wyke-upon-Hull  in  1293”.  ap.  Transactions  of 
the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society,  Vol.  XXV J (1929),  pp.  37-105. 
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found  on  the  first  official  seal,  dating  from  1331,  when  the  elective 
office  of  mayor  was  first  established.  Other  early  examples  are 
found,  for  instance  on  the  state  sword.1 

Edward  I,  who  purchased  the  town  and  granted  its  first 
charter,  was  one  of  the  most  romantically  minded  of  English 
kings,  as  well  as  being  a very  practical  politician.  His  romantic 
interests,  and  in  particular  his  love  of  the  stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  influenced  his  behaviour 
and  even  his  policy.  In  1283,  for  instance,  he  ordered  the  opening 
of  the  tombs  of  Arthur  and  Guinevere  at  Glastonbury,  and  then 
had  monuments  erected  to  them  there.  In  August  1284  he  held 
a Round  Table  tournament  at  Nevin,  in  Caernarvonshire,  to  mark 
his  conquest  of  Wales  and  the  defeat  of  Llewelyn,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  crown  of  Arthur  was  presented  to  him,  and  so  the 
“glory  of  Wales  was  transferred  to  the  English”.2  When,  in  1301, 
Edward  I presented  his  claim  to  the  Pope  for  supremacy  over 
Scotland,  he  quoted  from  the  Historia  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
cases  of  the  submission  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  kings  of 
England,  and  a year  later  he  celebrated  the  progress  of  his 
conquest  of  Scotland  by  holding  a Round  Table  at  Falkirk.  That 
such  Round  Tables  were  Arthurian  in  character  is  shown  by  The 
account  of  the  first  one  known  to  have  been  celebrated.  In 
Cyprus,  in  1225,  on  the  occasion  of  the  knighting  of  the  two  sons 
of  Baruth  : 

Mout  i ot  doune  et  despendu,  et  bouhorde,  et  contre- 
fait  les  aventures  de  Bretaigne  et  de  la  Table  ronde,  et 
moult  de  manieres  de  jeus.3 

Other  romantic  episodes  in  the  career  of  Edward  I include 
the  taking  of  an  oath  on  two  swans,  to  attack  Scotland,  avenge 
the  murder  of  Comyn,  and  to  chastise  the  Bruce.  The  oath  was 
taken  during  a feast  at  the  assembly  of  Westminster  on  May 
22nd,  1306.  His  son,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  took  a similar 
vow,  and  300  knights  with  him.4  This  ceremonial  taking  of  an 
oath  on  two  swans  may  well  have  been  the  starting  point  of  the 
Voeux  du  Paon  of  Jacques  de  Longuyon,  in  which  the  Nine 
Worthies  first  appear  in  literature. 

Edward’s  Arthurian  enthusiasms  are  seen  not  only  in 
events  of  this  kind,  but  are  also  reflected  in  the  romances  them- 
selves. Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  a certain 
Rusticiano  da  Pisa,  or,  as  he  is  more  usually  known  by  the  French 
form  of  his  name,  Rusticien  de  Pise,  produced  a compilation  in 
prose  of  Arthurian  romances.  It  was  this  same  Rusticien  who 
wrote  down  in  French  the  oriental  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  when 
he  was  a fellow-prisoner  of  his  in  1298.  In  the  prologue  of  the 
Compilation  de  Rusticien  de  Pise,  in  which  are  related  adventures 

1 Many  are  listed  by  Hirst,  pp.  9-30,  41-53. 

2 T.  F.  Tout,  Edward  the  First,  London,  1893  ( Twelve  English  States- 
men), p.  117. 

3 Philippe  de  Novare,  M emoires  (1218-1243),  ed.  Charles  Kohler, 
Paris,  1913,  ( Les  Classiques  Frangais  du  Moyen  Age,  No.  10),  p.  7,  § VI  (1 12). 

4 Triveti,  “Annales”,  English  Historical  Society,  1845,  p.  408. 
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of  personnages  such  as  King  Lac,  the  father  of  Erec,  or  Meliadus, 
father  of  Tristan,  we  read  : 

Et  sachiez  tout  vraiement  que  cist  livres  fut  translatez 
du  livre  monseigneur  Edouart,  le  roi  d’Engleterre,  en  cellui 
temps  que  il  passa  oultre  la  mer  ou  service  nostre  seigneur 
Dame  Dieu  pour  conquester  le  saint  sepulcre,  et  maistre 
Rusticiens  de  Pise,  le  quel  est  ymaginez  yci  dessus,  compila 
ce  rommant.1 

At  the  end  of  the  prologue,  and  after  the  first  adventure,  there 
are  further  references  to  the  livre  d’ Engleterre  and  the  livre  au  roy 
d’  Engleterre ,2  and  in  the  epilogue  we  are  told  that  Rusticien  has 
written  the  romance  a la  requeste  du  roy  Edouart  d’ Engleterre? 
The  reference  which  Rusticien  makes  is  sufficient  to  permit  the 
identification  of  the  roy  Edouart  d’ Engleterre  with  Edward  I,  who 
embarked  upon  a crusade  in  August,  1270,  and  returned  to 
England  in  August,  1274,  having  meanwhile  become  king  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Henry  III,  in  November,  1272.  He  returned 
home  from  Palestine,  where  he  stayed  probably  from  May,  1271 
until  August,  1272,  through  Sicily;  and  it  is  possible  that  Rusticien 
acquired  the  manuscript,  which  was  probably  a cyclic  prose 
Tristan,  during  one  of  Edward’s  sojourns  in  Sicily,  between  the 
end  of  October,  1270  and  Spring,  1271,  and  between  Autumn, 
1272,  and  Spring,  1273.  There  are  also  various  references  to 
Edward’s  manuscript  of  a French  Arthurian  romance  in  the 
Italian  Tavola  Ritonda,  a work  rather  like  Rusticien’s  compilation.4 

The  influence  of  the  Arthurian  legend  on  the  kings  of 
England  has  been  a not  inconsiderable  one.  Claims  to  the  throne 
of  England  have  been  strengthened  by  asserting  descent  from 
Arthur.5  Again,  among  the  English  Coronation  regalia  there  is 
the  sword  Curtana,  the  pointless  sword  of  mercy,  which,  in  the 
coronation  procession,  is  borne  between  the  two  pointed  swords 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  justice.  The  present  sword  dates  from 
the  Restoration,  and  was  made  in  1661  to  replace  the  one  des- 
troyed under  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  a copy  of  an  earlier  sword, 
also  called  Curtana  or  Cortaine,  and  originally  it  had  a splintered 
tip  which  was  later  cut  off  square.  A sword  of  this  name  figures 
in  the  French  prose  Tristan,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  sword  of 
Tristan  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ogier  le  Danois,  and  after  being 
shortened  was  called  Cortaine?  The  tradition  that  Curtana  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  sword  of  Tristan  may  have  been 

1 MS.  B.N.fr.  340,  f.  lr.  Vide  E.  Loseth,  Le  Roman  en  prose  de  Tristan, 
le  roman  de  Palamede  et  la  compilation  de  Rusticien  de  Pise,  analyse  critique 
d’apres  les  manuscripts  de  Paris,  Paris  ( Bibliotheque  de  I’Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes,  fasc.  82),  1891,  § 620,  pp.  423-4. 

2 Loseth,  § 620,  p.  424,  § 621,  p.  427. 

3 Loseth,  § 643,  p.  472. 

4 Vide,  E.  G.  Gardner,  The  Arthurian  Legend  in  Italian  Literature, 
London,  (Dent)  1930,  p.  154. 

5 Vide  R.  F.  Brinkley,  Arthurian  Legend  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
Baltimore  and  London  ( Johns  Hopkins  Monographs  in  Literary  History  III ) 
1932,  passim. 

6 MS.  B.N.fr.  757,  f.  189;  Vide  Loseth,  § 440,  p.  302. 
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overlooked,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  when  we  read  in  the  Patent 
Rolls  for  1207  that  on  Sunday  December  9th,  King  John  re- 
ceived ij.  enses  scilicet  ensem  Tristrami  et  alium  ensetn  de  eodem 
regali.1  Henry  III,  father  of  Edward  I,  was  also  interested  in 
the  stories  of  King  Arthur.  During  his  reign  the  Abbey  of 
Chertsey,  which  had  royal  connections,  had  laid  a tesselated 
pavement  on  the  tiles  of  which  were  depicted  scenes  from  the 
legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolt.2  The  Angevin  kings  of  England  were 
probably  the  patrons  of  Marie  de  France  and  Thomas  d’Angleterre, 
writers  of  French  poems  on  Arthurian  topics.  A later  case  of 
royal  interest  in  the  Arthurian  legend  is  seen  in  the  creation  by 
Edward  III  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which,  in  its  earlier  stages, 
was  intended  to  represent  the  companions  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  to  enroll  500  knights. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  kings  of  England,  and  Edward  I 
in  particular,  had  a great  interest  in  the  Arthurian  legend.  May 
it  not  be  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Edward  I,  an  Arthurian 
enthusiast  as  he  has  been  styled,  that  the  royal  town  which  he 
purchased,  and  in  which  he  took  so  much  interest,  adopted  as 
its  coat  of  arms  the  three  crowns  of  the  greatest  of  the  legendary 
British  kings,  Arthur?  Perhaps  it  would  be  an  incentive  to 
loyalty,  as  the  lines  painted  up  in  the  old  Grammar  School  imply  : 
"O  well  walled  royal  town  thou  hast  three  crowns, 
therefore  love  the  King  thy  benefactor/'3 
Although  there  are  few  Arthurian  localities  in  Yorkshire,4 — the 
Humber  is  an  important  river  in  several  of  the  romances — evidence 
of  interest  in  the  Arthurian  legend  in  Yorkshire  is  not  lacking.5 
Such  a suggestion  coming  from  the  King  would  be  readily  accepted. 
Against  this  hypothesis  concerning  the  origins  of  the  arms  of 
Hull  one  has  to  place  the  fact  that  the  three  royal  crowns,  though 
not  always  one  above  the  other,  figure  in  many  other  coats  of 
arms,  those  of  institutions,  corporations,  towns,  countries  as  well 
as  in  the  Papal  tiara,6  and  all  of  these  cannot  possibly  be  Arthurian 

1 Rotuli  Litterarum  patentium  in  turn  Londinensi  asservati  . . . ed. 
T.  D.  Hardy,  London,  1835,  Vol.  I,  p.  77b. 

2 Loomis,  pp.  44-48,  figs.  25-59. 

3 Hirst,  p.  50. 

4 D.  H.  Haigh  has  suggested  that  Arthur’s  seventh  battle  ( Septimum 
fuit  helium  in  silva  Celidonis,  id  est  Cat  Coit  Celidon,  in  the  Historia  Britonum 
ap.  Faral,  La  Legende  Arthurienne,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  38,  ch.  56)  was  fought  near 
Leeds,  in  his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons,  London,  1861. 
Haigh  makes  the  same  identification  in  his  article  “Caer  Ebrauc,  the  First 
City  of  Britain,”  ap.  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Journal, 
Vol.  V (1879),  pp.  350-361.  Other  Arthurian  scholars  have  not  confirmed 
this  suggestion. 

5 For  instance,  there  recently  came  to  light  in  Ribston  Hall,  Wetherby, 
a manuscript  of  the  Suite  du  Merlin,  across  the  top  of  f.  199r.  of  which  is 
written  in  a sixteenth-century  hand  : Ci  commence  le  livre  que  Sir  Thomas 
Malori  chevalier  reduce  in  Engloys  et  fuist  emprente  par  William  Caxton. 
The  manuscript,  which  is  now  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  was 
found  with  a collection  of  documents  which  go  back  as  far  as  the  twelfth 
century.  It  seems  probable  that  this  Arthurian  manuscript  had  been  kept 
in  Yorkshire  for  some  centuries. 

6 Some  of  the  other  uses  of  this  crest  are  listed  by  Hirst,  pp.  85-87. 
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in  origin.  Indeed  the  origin  of  the  arms  of  Arthur  himself  has 
still  to  be  explained.  We  would,  however,  suggest  that  though 
there  has  not  so  far  come  to  light  any  proof  that  Edward  I did 
grant  to  his  royal  town  the  right  to  use  the  three  crowns  of  Arthur, 
the  romantic  connections  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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TWO  INLAND  SITES  WITH 
“IRON  AGE  A”  POTTERY  IN 
THE  WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE 

By  D.  M.  Waterman,  B.  W.  J.  Kent,  F.S.A., 
and  H.  J.  Stickland,  F.S.A. 

In  spite  of  the  essential  difference  in  character  of  the  two 
sites  to  be  described,  it  has  been  considered  advisable,  in  view 
of  the  similarity  of  the  pottery  from  both,  to  report  them  seriatim. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Iron  Age  pottery  from  both  sites 
can  mainly  be  relegated  to  the  same  period,  thereby  providing 
ample  proof  of  the  spread  of  the  Iron  Age  A culture  into  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

AN  IRON  AGE  OCCUPATION  SITE  AT  GRAFTON. 

THE  SITE  [O.S.  6 in.  Yorkshire  (North/West  Riding)  Sheet 
CXXXVIII,  S.E.]  Grafton  Hills,  3 miles  south  south-east  of 
Boroughbridge,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is — or  was— a 
saddle-shaped  hill  rising  to  a height  of  just  over  250  feet  O.D., 
one  of  several  eminences  in  the  area  which,  coinciding  with 
deposits  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  rise  fairly  abruptly  above  the 
boulder  clay  which  fills  the  low-lying  Vale  of  York  to  the  north 
and  east  (Fig.  1,  1).  The  western  summit  is  occupied  by  the 
village  of  Marton,  separated  by  a narrow  saddle  from  the  higher 
eastern  part,  on  the  northern  slope  of  which  lies  the  village  of 
Grafton  (Fig.  1,3).  Less  than  half  a mile  to  the  east,  the  present 
York — Boroughbridge  road  follows  the  course  of  the  Roman 
road  from  Eboracum  to  Isurium,  the  latter  site  now  occupied  by 
the  village  of  Aldborough,  just  over  two  miles  north  north-west 
of  Grafton  Hills.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  adjacent  to  the  Roman 
road,  is  recorded1  the  discovery  in  1776  of  a Roman  mile-stone, 
now  in  the  Aldborough  Museum,  and  nearby,  apparently  along- 
side and  west  of  the  road,  a tumulus  known  as  Deuil  Cross  yielded 
a number  of  presumably  Anglian  cremation  urns  during  demolition 
about  1756. 2 

Large  scale  gravel  digging,  carried  on  until  a few  years  ago, 
has  entirely  transformed  the  contour  of  the  eastern  half  of  Grafton 
Hills,  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  area  has  been  turned  over 
or  obscured  by  redeposited  quarry  debris,  but  no  archaeological 
material  was  reported  during  these  extensive  operations.  During 
a recent  visit  to  the  site,  however,  on  the  original  northern  slope 
of  the  hill  Mr.  B.  W.  J.  Kent  observed  in  a quarry  face  the  exposure 
of  an  unexcavated  section,  his  attention  being  attracted  by  a 

1 Hargrove  History  of  Knaresborough  (1832),  256,  fig.  2.  Cf.  Ecroyd 
Smith,  Reliquiae  Isurianae,  46,  pi.  xxi,  5. 

2 Hargrove,  op.  cit.,  fig.  1.  The  site  is  indicated  on  the  O.S.  6 in.  sheet, 
the  spelling  Duel  Cross  being  adopted. 
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clearly  defined  black  deposit  overlying  the  natural  gravel.  Closer 
inspection  of  the  section  revealed  potsherds  of  Iron  Age  character, 
together  with  a small  pair  of  bronze  tweezers,  and  similar  pottery 
was  picked  up  from  the  talus  below  the  section. 


Realising  the  significance  of  this  discovery,  Mr.  Kent 
arranged  to  conduct  an  excavation  of  the  site  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Stickland  and  the  writer.  Permission  to  excavate 
was  generously  granted  by  Mr.  G.  Barley,  on  behalf  of  the  Grafton 
Parish  Council,  and  assistance  in  digging  was  kindly  given  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Begg  (now  Mrs.  R.  B.  K.  Stevenson)  and  Mr. 
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Geoffrey  Watson.  Finally,  Prof.  C.  F.  C.  Hawkes  has  examined 
a selection  of  the  pottery  recovered,  submitted  at  his  request, 
and  his  comments  have  been  incorporated  in  the  present  paper; 
his  interest  and  assistance  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 


FIG.  2. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS.  (Fig  2). 

The  results  of  excavations  carried  out  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
exposure  originally  observed  by  Mr.  Kent  are  unfortunately  soon 
described,  for  the  extent  of  ground  left  undisturbed  after  gravel 
digging  proved  to  be  extremely  limited.  To  north,  south  and 
west,  the  area  was  confined  by  old  workings  and  on  the  east  the 
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undisturbed  strata  were  buried  beneath  a heavy  accumulation  of 
quarry  debris,  up  to  11  feet  in  depth,  which  although  contributing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  little  that  remained  of  archaeological 
interest  yet  by  reason  of  its  depth  limited  the  amount  of  excava- 
tion possible  with  the  labour  available. 

Within  the  area  excavated,  the  gravel  subsoil,  overlain  here 
and  there  by  deposits  of  natural  sand,  was  found  to  slope  with  a 
gradient  of  about  1 in  5 towards  the  north-east,  and  immediately 
above  was  a thick  deposit  of  black  occupation  soil  (level  2)  varying 
somewhat  in  thickness  but  about  12  ins.  in  average  depth,  the 
exposure  of  which,  emphasized  by  recent  rain,  had  first  directed 
attention  to  the  site.  The  blackened  nature  of  the  soil  was 
obviously  due  to  constant  burnings,  and  much  charcoal1  together 
with  large  numbers  of  cobble-stones,  many  split  or  disintegrated 
by  heat,  was  recovered.  Animal  bones  were  fairly  abundant2  and 
a considerable  amount  of  fragmentary  pottery,  which  may  be 
identified  as  Iron  Age  A (p.  388  below)  occurred  throughout  the 
layer,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  1.  To  north 
and  east  the  density  of  burning  diminished  and  both  pottery  and 
bone  turned  up  less  frequently;  it  was  clear  that  the  area  of 
concentrated  occupation,  lying  for  the  most  part  to  the  west  of 
our  site,  had  already  been  destroyed  during  quarrying  operations.3 

At  the  base  of,  and  covered  by,  this  black  layer,  two  stone- 
packed  trenches  (Walls  1,  2 on  plan)  had  been  excavated  into  the 
natural  gravel,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  recover  their  relationship 
or  extent,  owing  to  the  presence  of  old  quarries  which  had  des- 
troyed their  continuation  on  north-west  and  south-east.  Their 
purpose,  in  their  mutilated  condition,  was  far  from  clear,  but  they 
may  possibly  be  identified  as  the  foundations  for  timber  walling 
or  palisades,  on  the  analogy  of  similar  features  recovered,  e.g. 
during  the  excavation  of  the  native  site  at  Birdoswald,  in  Cumber- 
land, in  1932. 4 To  the  north-west,  the  trenches  were  19  feet  apart 
as  existing,  their  courses  diverging,  up  to  27  feet  apart,  towards 
their  south-east  termination.  Neither  maintained  a straight 
course,  the  southern  trench,  Wall  1,  the  only  example  fully  un- 
covered, assuming  a gentle  curve  on  plan.  Both  trenches  were 
U-shaped  in  section,  rather  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  with  floor  and  sides  unevenly  cut;  the  trench,  Wall  1,  varied 
in  width  at  the  lip  from  13-28  ins.  and  from  11-19  ins.  in  depth, 
the  proportions  of  the  other,  Wall  2,  being  rather  less,  about  13 

1 Identified  as  ash,  elm,  holly,  oak  and  willow  or  poplar. 

2 Identified  as  ox,  both  young  and  adult  animals;  horse,  pig  and 
sheep  or  goat.  In  one  place  were  found  parts  of  the  articulated  skeleton  of 
a young  sheep  or  goat,  probably  about  a year  old. 

3 It  is  of  course  now  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Iron  Age 
occupation  on  the  hill,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  a second  exposure  showing 
layers  of  soil,  presumably  derived  from  surface  clearing  preparatory  to 
gravel  digging,  has  produced  pottery  (Fig.  3,  25;  Fig.  4,  7)  similar  to  that 
from  the  site  excavated.  It  lies  immediately  south  of,  and  below,  the 
Ordnance  Survey  pillar  which  now  occupies  the  highest  surviving  point  of 
the  hill. 

4 Trans . C.W.A.A.  Soc.,  xxxiii  (1933),  246,  fig.  1. 
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ins.  wide  at  the  lip  and  from  10-13  ins.  in  depth.  The  stone 
packing  consisted  of  cobbles  and  boulders  derived  from  the  local 
gravel  deposits  on  the  hill;  the  earthy  filling  in  the  interstices  of 
the  stones  contained  charcoal,  bones,  and  pottery  right  to  the 
bottom.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  these  stone-packed 
trenches  could  not  be  considered  primary  features  of  the  Iron 
Age  occupation  of  the  site  for  prior  to  their  excavation  a certain 
amount  of  occupation  debris  had  already  accumulated,  to  become 
included  in  the  material  of  the  filling. 

The  only  other  feature  requiring  mention  was  a small  hearth, 
a shallow  scoop  about  a foot  deep  cut  in  the  natural  sand  and 
filled  with  cobbles  and  much  charcoal,  which  occurred  just  within 
the  northern  limit  of  the  excavation.  The  burnt  material  con- 
tained a few  scraps  of  calcined  and  unburnt  bone,  and  a single 
carbonized  hazel-nut. 

Overlying  the  occupation  layer  (level  2)  save  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  area  excavated  was  a scatter  of  cobblestones  which 
steadily  increased  in  number  on  the  downhill  slope  until  in  the 
cutting  immediately  south  of  the  hearth  they  formed  a substantial 
paving,  two  or  three  cobbles  in  depth.  A few  sherds  of  pottery, 
in  character  similar  to  those  recovered  from  the  underlying  black 
material,  were  incorporated  in  the  cobbles  at  this  point  and  it  is 
inferred  that  this  stone  scatter,  whatever  its  significance,  represents 
a late  stage  in  the  Iron  Age  occupation  of  the  site. 

These  lower  levels  were  finally  buried  beneath  a deposit  of 
loose  brown  gravelly  soil,  between  18  ins. — 3 feet  in  depth,  which 
extended  over  the  whole  area  investigated.  Occasional  sherds  of 
Iron  Age  or  Roman  pottery  were  scattered  throughout  this 
material,  together  with  a fragment  of  Roman  tile,  as  well  as  many 
small  pieces  of  disintegrated  limestone.  The  Roman  pottery  in- 
cluded fragments  of  second  century  Samian  forms  31  and  37  and 
coarse  ware  sherds,  all,  especially  the  Samian,  being  very  worn, 
while  in  contrast  to  the  abraded  condition  of  these  early  pieces, 
fragments  of  later  pottery,  including  part  of  the  base  of  a calcite- 
gritted  cooking  pot  and  a colour-coated  beaker,  occurred  in  fresh 
condition.  This  enveloping  deposit  (level  1)  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained;  it  was  superimposed  directly  on  the  surface 
of  the  cobbles  (on  top  of  which  a few  pieces  of  a Roman  flagon 
were  lying)  or  else,  in  their  absence,  on  the  surface  of  the  black 
occupation  material  beneath.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  any 
lapse  of  time  between  the  cessation  of  the  Iron  Age  occupation 
and  the  commencement  of  accumulation  of  this  superimposed 
material  which,  in  the  absence  of  later  pottery,  appears  to  have 
taken  place  during  Roman  times  and  perhaps,  from  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  sherds,  over  a protracted  period.  The  presence 
of  a single  tile  fragment  can  do  no  more  than  hint  at  the  possibility 
of  a building  of  Roman  date  in  the  vicinity,  with  which  the  material 
of  level  1 might  be  equated.  If  the  possibility  of  direct  continuity 
of  occupation,  or  at  least  usage,  of  the  hill  from  Iron  Age  into 
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Roman  times  is  to  be  considered,  the  indications  of  stratification, 
with  the  significance  of  level  1 unexplained,  must  be  treated  with 
reserve.  It  is  unfortunate,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  of 
the  Iron  Age  in  West  Yorkshire,  that  the  pottery  cannot  throw 
any  additional  light  on  the  problem  (see  p.  394  below). 

THE  POTTERY. 

The  pottery  recovered  from  the  occupation  layer  can  be 
grouped  into  three  classes,  a classification  based  on  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  fabric.  It  may  be  pointed  out  at  once  that, 
stratigraphically,  all  three  classes  appear  to  have  been  in  con- 
temporaneous use,  representative  sherds  occurring  together 
throughout  the  black  stratum  and  in  the  filling  of  the  packing 
trenches.  Whatever  conclusions,  reflecting  the  range  and  nature 
of  the  occupation  at  Grafton,  that  can  be  derived  from  a study 
of  the  pottery  must  therefore  be  based  on  the  evidence  of  the 
sherds  collectively,  without  arguing  from  the  prior  incidence  of 
any  one  of  the  three  classes  to  be  described. 

Class  1 (Fig.  3)1  Based  on  a count  of  individual  sherds, 
this  group  is  numerically  by  far  the  largest,  and  consists  of  frag- 
ments of  vessels  which  appear  for  the  most  part  to  be  of  fairly 
large  size.  The  paste  is  moderately  well  fired,  grey  in  the  core 
and  normally  dark  greyish-brown  at  the  surface,  presenting  a dull 
“leathery”  shine  which  is  typical,  save  where  secondary  burning 
in  use  has  produced  a matt  surface,  reddish  or  buff  in  hue.  Grit 
is  plentifully  embodied  in  the  paste,  much  of  it  large  enough  to 
produce  marked  irregularities  on  the  surface;  but  in  most  cases  the 
surface  grits  have  burst  out  during  firing,  presenting  a pitted, 
“corky”  appearance  which  is  the  most  obvious  feature  of  this 
class  of  pottery,  and  which  links  it  closely  to  that  characteristic  of 
the  Early  Iron  Age  site  on  Castle  Hill,  Scarborough.2 

The  fragmentary  condition  of  the  sherds  recovered  permits 
no  more  than  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the  pottery  forms 
represented.  The  rims  show  varying  degrees  of  flattening  and  are 
normally  more  or  less  everted,  joined  by  a gently  constricted  neck 
to  a swelling  shoulder  which  is  usually  present  even  when  there  is 
little  or  no  neck.  Ornament,  where  present,  is  restricted  to  finger- 
tip or  finger-nail  impressions,  placed  diagonally  along  the  top  of 
the  rim  (1,  2),  or  on  the  face  or  outer  lip  of  the  rim  (3-5;  11-16)  or, 
more  rarely,  on  the  shoulder  (6-8).  It  does  not  occur  in  the  hollow 
of  the  neck,  nor  on  applied  bands  of  clay.  The  peculiar  double 
moulded  lip  (9),  probably  due  to  mere  accident,  and  the  heavy 
rounded  rim  with  crude  internal  finger  impressions  (10)  are 
exceptional.  Bases  (24-28)  are  flat,  with  fairly  sharp  or  rounded 
angle. 

1 Of  the  sherds  illustrated,  all  are  from  layer  2,  save  2,  3,  6,  11,  13, 
16,  21,  25-6  from  disturbed  soil. 

2 Arch,  lxxvii  (1928),  179-200.  The  pitted  surface  of  the  Scarborough 
pottery  is  well  illustrated  on  pi.  xxi,  3,7. 
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FIG.  3. 


Grafton 


Class  1 Pottery  (£). 
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FIG.  4.  Grafton:  Class  2 Pottery  (£). 
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Class  2 (Fig  4).1  The  paste  of  this  pottery,  being  both 
harder  and  heavier,  is  superior  to  that  of  Class  1;  it  contains  less 
grit  and  lacks  the  ‘ 'corky”  appearance  characteristic  of  the  first 
group.  Although  some  sherds  possess  some  grit,  it  is  never  abundant 
and  sometimes  seems  to  be  entirely  absent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  paste  is  noticeably  strengthened  by  what  looks  like  sand,  tiny 
quartzitic-looking  grains  evenly  worked  in  with  the  clay  and  giving 
the  whole  a feel  that  is  unmistakeable.  The  normal  colour  is 
brownish-grey  to  black,  although  sometimes  the  surface  exhibits 
a different  shade  of  colour  from  the  interior,  being  then  rather 
warmer  in  tone.  The  most  obvious  case  of  this  is  a surface  made 
red  by  deliberate  application  of  something  that  presumably 
contains  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  thus  within  the  broad  category  of 
haematite  ware,  although  not,  of  course,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
pottery  with  a carefully  prepared  slip  coating  of  haematite 
burnished  to  present  a strong  red  lustre. 

Prof.  Hawkes,  referring  to  the  classification  of  the  Little 
Woodbury,  Wilts.,  pottery2  points  out  that  such  Grafton  pieces 

cannot  be  compared  to  Brailsford’s  Class  B,  (‘Tine with 

a glossy  red  haematite  slip")  but  are  at  best  only  of  his  Class  D, 
("smooth  red-faced"),  where  the  redness  is  merely  due  to  the  clay 
containing  ferruginous  salts  that  would  be  known  to  turn  red 
when  fired.  Moreover,  whereas  all  that  Class  D pottery  at  Wood- 
bury was  relatively  smooth,  no  clear  dividing  line  can  be  made 
at  Grafton  between  these  red-surfaced  sherds  and  Class  2 pottery 
as  a whole.  In  other  words,  the  Grafton  pottery  must  all  be 
described  as  coarse  (like  the  Woodbury  Class  A)  and,  taken 
together,  regarded  as  undistinguished  Iron  Age  A coarse  pottery, 
ranging  from  red-faced  to  quite  ordinary  pieces. 

The  same  range  of  rim  forms  as  of  Class  1 is  represented 
although  the  rim  and  neck  profile  appears  more  gentle,  and  crude 
rounding  of  the  rim  seems  to  be  more  frequent  than  flattening. 
Ornament,  consisting  of  finger-tip  or  finger-nail  impressions,  is 
present  and  seems  on  the  whole  more  restricted;  where  it  occurs 
it  is  applied  to  the  outer  lip,  not  the  top,  of  the  rim  (1-4;  14-18) 
and  it  is  also  present  on  the  shoulder  (8-11).  The  bowl  form  (13) 
is  unusual,  but  can  be  paralleled  at  Scarborough.3 

Class  3 (Fig.  5).4  This  is  a small  group  and  comprises  the 
best  of  the  Grafton  pottery;  in  paste  and  finish  it  is  distinctive,  the 
clay  better  levigated  and  of  closer  texture  with  smooth  even 
surfaces.  The  surface  colour  varies  from  brown  through  grey  to 
black.  A few  sherds,  including  the  base  fragment  figured  (6)  is 
of  black-surfaced  ware  and  invites  comparison,  for  what  it  may 
be  worth,  with  the  "smooth  dark"  pottery  of  the  Little  Wood- 

1 Of  the  sherds  illustrated,  all  are  from  layer  2 save  2,  3,  5,  7,  14, 
22-3  from  disturbed  soil. 

2 P.P.S.,  xiv,  (1948),  2-3. 

3 Arch,  lxxvii  (1928),  192,  fig.  34. 

4 Of  the  sherds  illustrated  all  are  from  layer  2,  save  3,  5 from  dis- 
turbed soil. 
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FIG.  5.  Grafton:  Class  3 Pottery  (£). 

bury  series1  which  is  apparently  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  B.C.  There  can  be  no  certainty,  even  if  the  com- 
parison is  valid,  that  this  dating  would  apply  equally  in  the 
north  of  England;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  so  and  then  might 
imply  that  the  occupation  at  Grafton  continued  until  such  times 
as  fresh  traditions  of  pottery  making  were  introduced  into  York- 
shire in  the  hands  of  the  Iron  Age  B charioteers  of  the  East 
Riding.  Leaving  this  consideration  on  one  side,  however,  the 
general  character  of  this  Class  3 pottery  clearly  corresponds  to 
the  “superior  Hallstatt  ware”  at  Scarborough  and  thus  fits  com- 
fortably into  place  besides  Class  1. 


FIG.  6.  Grafton  : Small  Finds  (£) . 


OTHER  FINDS.  (Fig.  6). 

A small  number  of  flint  implements,  flakes  of  flint  and 
chert,  and  part  of  a cylindrical  mace-head  were  recovered  during 
the  excavations.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  flakes  represent  a 
lithic  industry  practised  during  the  Iron  Age  occupation  but  the 
more  determinable  pieces  clearly  indicate  initial  visitation,  at 
least,  of  the  hill  during  the  earlier  Bronze  Age. 

1.  Fragmentary  mace-head  with  hour-glass  perforation. 
The  material2  is  a quartz-rich  sandstone,  probably  from  the 

1 Class  C of  Brailsford’s  classification. 

2 Kindly  identified  by  Mr.  J.  Hartley  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
Leeds  University. 
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Carboniferous  Yoredale  series  in  origin,  but  presumably  selected 
from  the  local  drift  (From  layer  1). 

2.  Thumb  scraper,  shewing  fine  scale  pressure  flaking 
(From  layer  2). 

3.  Narrow  blade,  fractured  at  one  end,  with  long  sides 
trimmed  by  pressure  flaking.  This  type  of  implement  is  un- 
common, but  a similar  example  occurred  in  the  mound  of  the 
Quernhow  barrow,  near  Thirsk,  containing  primary  cremations 
with  food  vessel  pottery.1  (From  disturbed  soil). 

4.  Flake,  trimmed  at  end  and  along  one  side  by  pressure 
flaking.  (From  surface  of  natural  sand  below  layer  2). 

A disc  of  sandstone,  3 ins.  in  diam.  and  O' 7 ins.  thick,  with 
the  edges  roughly  trimmed,  was  found  in  layer  2 (not  illustrated). 

The  following  objects  of  bronze  and  jet  were  associated  with 
the  Iron  Age  occupation  layer. 

5.  Bronze  tweezers,  T8  ins.  long.  Such  implements  are 
known  in  the  Late  Bronze  Age2  but  occur  only  rarely  in  Iron 
Age  A contexts.3 

6.  Segment  of  bronze  bracelet,  quite  plain,  circular  section, 
OT  ins.  in  diameter. 

7.  Curved  fragment  of  jet,  sub-rectangular  in  section, 
smoothly  finished  on  all  but  the  flat  under-surface.  The  ends  are 
now  likewise  trimmed  smooth,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  piece 
is  a portion  of  a broken  bracelet,  the  fractured  surfaces  having 
been  recut.4 

CONCLUSIONS.  As  long  ago  as  1923,  the  excavation  at  Castle 
Hill,  Scarborough,  revealed  the  existence  there  of  a settlement  of 
the  original  Iron  Age  settlers  into  Britain  from  the  Netherlands  at 
some  time  before  400  B.C.  For  lack  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  these  Scarborough  people  maintained  a 
precarious  foothold  confined  to  the  coast,  possibly  preserving 
their  individuality  for  only  a short  time  before  becoming  merged 
into  a vague  and  ill-defined  general  East  Yorkshire  Iron  Age  that 
lasted  until  the  arrival  of  the  Arras  charioteers  in  the  third  century 
B.C.  Indeed,  the  Scarborough  site  itself  seemed  to  shew  a merging 
of  pottery  traditions  for  whereas  the  forms  and  ornament  there 
were  clearly  intrusive  and  brought  in  by  the  newcomers,  much  of 

1 Antiq.  Journ.,  xxxi,  (1951),  21,  fig.  8,  3. 

2 E.g.,  the  Llangwyllog,  Anglesey,  hoard.  Evans  Bronze,  192,  fig.  229. 

3 M.  E.  Cunnington,  All  Cannings  Cross,  119,  pi.  18,  11. 

4 The  use  of  lignite  or  similar  material  for  bracelets  goes  back  to  the 
Late  Bronze  Age  in  N.  England,  e.g.,  Heathery  Burn  Cave,  Co.  Durham,  and 
can  be  linked  with  an  extension  of  the  so-called  “flat-rimmed  pottery”, 
well  represented  over  most  of  the  E.  Riding,  into  Ireland  (Hencken, 
Ballinderry  Crannog  No.  2,  Proc.  R.I.A.  xlvii,  Section  C,  No.  1,  21-27). 
It  may  be  worth  noting  here  that  the  urn  from  Lastingham  quoted  as 
typical  of  this  class  of  pottery  (Elgee,  Early  Man  in  N.E.  Yorks.,  83, 
fig.  30).  shows  the  peculiar  “corky”  texture  which  may  represent  a long 
standing  pottery  tradition  in  E.  Yorks.,  and  which  is  a feature  of  much 
of  the  Iron  Age  pottery  at  Scarborough  and  Grafton. 
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the  fabric  was  of  a distinctive  “corky”  texture  which  has  been 
suggested  as  a long-standing  pottery  tradition  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Yorkshire  from  Neolithic  A and  Early  Bronze  Age  times;1 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Scarborough  settlers  may 
well  have  taken  on  a native  element,  presumably  women,  who, 
while  making  their  pottery  in  alien  forms,  yet  preserved  their 
own  peculiar  fashion  of  working  up  and  firing  the  pot-clay. 

The  evidence  of  the  pottery  from  Grafton,  however,  demon- 
strates that  this  Scarborough  group  of  settlers  was  not  content  to 
remain  in  stagnation  on  the  coast,  but  penetrated  inland  to 
establish  a perfectly  recognisable  version  of  the  general  British 
Iron  Age  A culture  in  favourable  country  along  the  western  edge 
of  the  Vale  of  York.  Moreover,  the  pottery  recovered  from  the 
excavation  of  the  Roomer  Common  tumulus  (below,  p.  396)  clearly 
indicates  the  presence  of  people  of  this  same  culture  extending  up 
into  the  Dales  of  the  West  Riding,  although  how  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Grafton  settlement  remains  uncertain. 

The  dating  of  the  Scarborough  site  has  recently  been 
reconsidered  in  relation  to  the  earliest  Iron  Age  occupation  of  the 
region  around  the  Wash,  based  on  a study  of  the  site  at  Fengate, 
Peterborough.2  Here,  it  has  been  suggested,  the  absence  of  certain 
Scarborough  pottery  features  (such  as  the  applied  plastic  neck 
band,  to  signalize  a feature  likewise  absent  on  the  Grafton  pottery) 
indicates  an  initial  date  around  400  B.C.  for  the  East  Anglian 
settlement,  and  on  this  assumption  it  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  the  occupation  at  Scarborough  commencing  at  some 
time  further  back  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  If  the  argument  based 
on  the  Fengate  evidence  is  valid,  it  may  equally  well  be  applied 
to  the  Grafton  pottery,  so  that  this,  taken  by  itself,  may  be  said 
to  suggest  a dating,  for  the  occupation  it  represents,  during  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  beginning  possibly  rather  sooner  and  con- 
tinuing probably  considerably  later.  If  the  identification  of  the 
“smooth  dark”  pottery  of  Class  3 (above,  p.  391)  can  be  maintained, 
an  extension  into  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  at  least 
may  be  looked  for.  The  cultural  isolation  of  the  Grafton  site, 
however,  may  well  mean  that  the  old  Iron  Age  A pottery  traditions 
persisted  without  change  until  Roman  times  and  until  material 
of  the  second  and  first  centuries  B.C.  in  the  region  can  be  identified, 
the  full  extent  of  the  occupation  must  remain  uncertain. 

THE  EXCAVATION  OF  A TUMULUS  ON  ROOMER 
COMMON,  NEAR  MASHAM. 

The  tumulus  excavated  by  two  of  the  writers  (B.W.J.K. 
and  H.J.S.)  with  the  kind  permission  of  Lord  and  Lady  Swinton 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry  of  Works,  is  situated  on  a stretch 
of  heather-grown  common  land  near  Masham  (O.S.  6 ins.  York- 
shire (West  Riding)  Sheet  C.l  (N.E.);  see  Fig.  1,2). 

1 P.P.S.  iii,  (1937),  197. 

2 Arch.  Journ.,  C,  (1945),  188-223. 
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A trial  trench  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  of  the  mound 
revealed  an  encircling  ditch  which  was  previously  entirely  un- 
suspected and  quite  impossible  to  discern  on  the  surface  (Fig.  7). 
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COMMON  w.ryorks 

PLAN  or  BAP  ROW 
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FIG.  7. 


Further  excavations  proved  the  ditch  to  be  3 ft.  6 ins.  deep,  and 
7 ft.  wide.  From  the  stratification  of  the  filling,  it  was  evident 
that  it  was  filled  mainly  from  outside  the  circle.  This,  together 
with  the  quantity  of  the  material  employed,  which  was  far  too 
great  to  have  been  contained  on  the  barrow  platform,  strongly 
suggests  that  there  was,  originally,  a counterscarp  bank  outside 
the  ditch. 
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Within  the  ditch  a circular  platform,  27  ft.  in  diameter, 
supported  a cairn  of  roughly  15  ft.  diameter  and  2 ft.  6 ins.  high 
(plate  I).  Towards  the  east  side  of  the  cairn  there  was  a stone- 
lined  cist  grave,  lying  north  and  south,  7 ft.  long  by  2 ft.  wide, 
sunk  12  ins.  in  to  the  original  land  surface  (plate  2).  The  strati- 
fication of  the  filling  of  the  grave  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  stones  found  occupying  the  cist  had  originally  over- 
lain  a cover — presumably  of  wood — which,  on  decaying,  had 
precipitated  the  rubble  into  the  grave.  Further,  from  the  position 
of  fragments  of  badly  corroded  iron,  wedged  between  two  stones 
of  collapse,  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  grave  goods  had  been 
deposited  above  the  cist. 

All  signs  of  human  remains  had  entirely  disappeared  and  so 
great  is  the  acidity  of  the  soil  that  nothing  could  be  deducted 
from  the  iron  fragments  other  than  a ring  of  some  3 ins.  diameter. 

The  halves  of  a fine  saddle  quern  21  ins.  X 12  ins.  and 
reddened  by  subjection  to  fire,  were  found  one  each  side  of  the 
cairn  among  the  larger  stones  which  formed  the  kerb  of  the  whole. 
A fragment  of  another,  6 ins.  by  3 ins.  was  also  among  the  stones 
of  the  cairn  as  was  a triangular  fragment  of  a rubbing  stone, 
5 ins.  X 8 ins. 

From  the  fact  that  such  small  sherds  of  pottery  as  were 
found  were  incorporated  both  in  the  ditch  filling  and  the  earthy 
covering  of  the  cairn  and  also  in  the  original  turf  line,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  sherds  were  derived  from  an  earlier 
occupation  of  the  area. 

In  his  review  of  Long  Stone  Cists  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  in 
Ireland,  Dr.  Joseph  Raftery  ( Proc . R.I.A.,  Vol.  XLVI  Sect.  C. 
No.  7)  cites  a number  of  similar  burials  which  he  assigns  to  the 
Iron  Age.  He  finds,  however,  that  cairns  or  other  superficial 
indications  of  the  burial  are  absent  in  90%  of  those  he  analyses, 
whereas  they  are  frequently  present  in  contemporaneous  inhumans 
in  Norway. 

The  paucity  of  grave  goods  would  seem  to  preclude  a Viking 
dating  for  the  Roomer  tumulus.  Prof.  Stuart  Piggott,  in  his 
excavation  of  Cairnpapple  Hill,  West  Lothian  (P.S.A.S.,  Vol. 
LXXXII,  1950)  describes  an  Iron  Age  cist  burial  with  strong 
affinities  to  the  one  under  consideration. 

POTTERY.  (Fig.  8). 

Despite  the  small  quantity  and  size  of  the  sherds  from  this 
site,  which  number  some  20  pieces,  Prof.  Hawkes,  who  has  kindly 
examined  them  in  conjunction  with  those  from  Grafton,  is  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  accumulation  from  both  sites  can  be 
equated  both  in  respect  of  date  and  origin. 

It  would  therefore  be  redundant  to  say  more  of  the  quality 
of  the  Roomer  sherds  than  Mr.  Waterman  has  of  the  Grafton 
pottery,  but  there  is  one  piece  (Fig.  8,  No.  3)  which  Prof.  Hawkes 
states  could  be  either  “a  pedestal-like  foot  or  a rim  with  inward 
curve”.  If  the  latter  it  could  be  “Iron  Age  B”  showing  influence 


PLATE  I. 


ROOMER  COMMON  : The  cairn,  showing  revetment. 


PLATE  II. 


ROOMER  COMMON  : The  cist-grave. 
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of  ‘'Charioteers"  and  not  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  If  it  is  a pedestal  it  introduces  a Marnian  character- 
istic, also  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  but  more  generally  associated 
with  Southern  England. 


FIG.  8.  Roomer  Common  : 
Pottery  (|). 


It  would  perhaps  be  a fair  summary  to  suggest  that  the 
barrow,  with  its  ring  ditch  and  inhumation  grave  covered  by 
planks,  suggests  something  more  nearly  derived  from  La  Tene 
than  "Iron  Age  A",  while  the  majority  of  the  pottery  can  safely 
be  assigned  to  "Iron  Age  A". 
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TWO  LOST  SITES  AT  STANHILL 
IN  THE  PARISH  OF  DRAX. 

By  F.  T.  Wainwright. 

Nothing  remains  above  ground  of  the  Augustinian  priory 
of  Drax,  but  its  site  is  marked  on  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  and 
its  memory  is  further  preserved  by  the  farm-name  “Drax  Abbey”. 
The  chartulary  of  Drax  has  not  been  edited,  but  it  was  used  by 
John  Burton1  and  other  scholars,  and  it  is  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.2 

The  priory  was  founded  during  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  at  some  date  before  1181  Fulk  Paynel  confirmed  to 
it  certain  lands  and  properties,  including  “the  chapel  of  Stanhill 
and  the  alder-grove  which  of  old  belonged  to  that  chapel”  (cum 
capella  de  Stanhill  cum  alneto  eidem  capelle  antiquitus  pertinente)  .3 
On  the  same  page  of  the  Drax  chartulary  it  is  recorded  that  Hugh 
Paynel  confirmed  to  the  priory  “the  whole  alder-grove  near  the 
chapel  of  St.  Wilfrid  of  Stanhil”  (totum  alnetum  apud  capellam  . . . 
Wilfridi  de  Stanhil)* 

The  chapel  of  St.  Wilfrid  at  Stanhil (l)  has  not  survived,  and 
its  site  is  not  known.  In  1939  Mr.  C.  T.  Clay  noted  that  : “Nothing 
seems  to  be  known  of  the  chapel  of  ‘Stanhil',  which  from  the 
context  was  probably  situated  in  the  parish  of  Drax”.5  There 
the  matter  might  have  rested  but  for  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
persistence  of  Miss  A.  W.  Richardson  of  Camblesforth  who, 
having  long  tried  to  locate  the  chapel,  at  last  had  her  attention 
directed  towards  Scurff  by  the  chance  find  of  a large  stone  in  a 
field  near  Scurff  Hall.  Miss  Richardson  strongly  suspected  that 
St.  Wilfrid's  chapel  was  not  far  away.  An  examination  of  the 
Drax  Tithe  Award  map  and  schedule  (1838)  fully  confirms  her 
suspicions. 

On  the  Tithe  Award  map  are  six  fields  (Nos.  598,  599,  609, 
610,  611  and  612)  all  of  which  bear  the  name  “Stannels”  (OE. 
stan,  hyll,  “stone  hill”  or  “stony  hill”).  The  position  of  these 
fields  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  mark  the  area 
which  was  known  as  Stanhil (l)  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  memory  of  the  alder-grove  may  be  preserved  in 
the  field-name  “Ellers”  (ON.  elri,  “alders”  or  “alder-grove”), 
attached  in  the  Tithe  Award  schedule  to  the  two  fields  numbered 
533  and  534  in  Fig.  1.  The  name  “Ellers”  also  occurs  in  a manu- 
script memoranda  book  compiled  at  Scurff  Hall  in  the  eighteenth 

1 Monasticon  Eboracense,  York,  1758. 

2 MS.  Top.  Yorks.,  c.  72. 

3 Drax  Chartulary,  m.  1 b.  See  also  C.  T.  Clay,  Early  Yorkshire  Char- 
ters, Vol.  VI  ( The  Paynel  Fee),  p.  101. 

4 Drax  Chartulary,  m.  lb.  Mr.  C.  T.  Clay  informs  me  that  this  Hugh 
Paynel  acquired  Drax  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  Norman  lands 
and  that,  therefore,  the  date  of  the  confirmation  cannot  be  earlier  than  1204. 

5 C.  T.  Clay,  loc.  cit. 
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“The  Stannels”  (Nos.  598,  599,  609,  610,  611  and  612)  and  the 
“Ellers”  (Nos.  533  and  534)  in  Drax. 

Based  on  the  Tithe  Award  Map  of  the  Parish  of  Drax. 
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century  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  P.  Thompson.  No 
doubt  the  names  Stanhill  and  Ellers  occur  also  in  other  sources, 
but  the  Tithe  Award  references  are  sufficient  for  our  immediate 
purpose,  which  is  to  locate  the  names  on  the  ground. 

A visit  to  these  fields  (30  September  1953),  even  when 
they  were  under  a heavy  crop  of  potatoes,  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  probable  site  of  the  vanished  chapel  could  be 
plotted  with  precision.  In  the  north-west  corner  of  Field  No.  611 
there  is  an  unmistakable  accumulation  of  scattered  building 
material — stones,  rubble  and  mortar— and  a fair  amount  of 
pottery,  all  repeatedly  churned  up  by  the  plough.  It  is  clear  that 
a building  or  buildings  once  stood  here.  Excavation  alone  can 
prove  what  they  were,  but  upon  present  evidence  we  may  accept 
the  corner  of  Field  No.  611  as  the  site  of  St.  Wilfrid’s  chapel  at 
Stanhill. 

It  is  possible  to  transfer  the  1838  field-boundaries  to  a 
modern  map,  and  this  has  been  done  in  Fig.  2.  The  field- 
boundaries  have  changed  greatly  since  1838,  and  even  since  the 
issue  of  the  current  six-inch  map,1  upon  which  Fig.  2 is  based, 
but  the  position  of  the  “Stannels”  is  easily  recovered,  and  the 
site  of  the  chapel  may  be  indicated  by  the  National  Grid  Reference 
SE  690261.  A single  trench  across  this  small  and  well-defined 
area  ought  to  reveal  the  foundations  of  St.  Wilfrid’s  chapel,  but 
the  site  has  one  or  two  curious  features  which  make  it  desirable 
that  even  an  identificatory  excavation  should  be  supervised  by  a 
trained  archaeologist. 

Around  and  across  the  “Stannels”  there  were  until  recently 
a number  of  embankments.  Most  of  them  have  now  been  levelled 
and  ploughed  out,  but  several  are  marked  on  the  current  six- 
inch  map  (see  Fig.  2)  and  others  may  be  traced  on  airphotographs.2 
They  are  “warping  banks”.  Warping  is  an  agricultural  practice 
by  which  an  area  is  sealed  off  within  artificial  banks  and  then 
subjected  to  systematic  flooding  by  the  controlled  admission  of 
tides  through  warping  drains  and  subsidiary  channels.  The 
object  is  to  improve  poor  land  by  introducing  a deposit  of  river 
silt,  and  as  much  as  two  feet  of  new  soil  can  be  added  in  a suc- 
cession of  floodings  extending  over  eighteen  months  or  two  years. 
The  practice  is  an  old  one  in  areas  which  lie  near  the  river  and 
between  the  high  and  low  water  marks.  It  is  seldom  attempted 
to-day,  but  one  warping  operation  was  carried  out  as  recently  as 
1948,  and  an  account  of  it  has  been  published.3  These  warping 
banks  and  drains,  now  best  studied  from  the  air,  have  an  interest 
for  the  student  of  agricultural  practices,  but  they  have  no 
significance  in  relation  to  St.  Wilfrid’s  chapel  at  Stanhill.  It  is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  when  the  “Stannels”  were  warped 

1 The  current  Ordnance  Survey  Six-Inch  sheets  (Yorkshire  CCXXXVII 
NW  and  SW)  are  based  on  the  revision  of  1905  with  additions  in  1950. 

2 E.g.  R.A.F.  Cover  541/31,  18  May  1948,  Nos.  3012,  4130. 

3 R.  B.  Ferro,  “Warping  at  Blacktoft,  1948",  Journal  of  the  York- 
shire Agricultural  Society,  No.  100  (1949),  pp.  59-65. 
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FIG.  2. 


The  “Stannels”,  the  “Ellers”,  and  the  Site  of  St.  Wilfrid’s  Chapel. 
Based  on  Ordnance  Survey  Six-Inch  Map,  Yorkshire  Sheet  CCXXXVII,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  Crown  copyright 
reserved. 
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the  site  of  the  chapel  alone  was  excluded  from  the  operation 
(see  Fig.  2),  presumably  because  it  was  too  high  or  too  stony  for 
effective  warping. 

Another  curious  feature  presented  itself  when  the  site  was 
visited.  Scattered  among  the  building  rubble,  which  to-day  marks 
the  site  of  St.  Wilfrid’s  chapel,  there  were  many  fragments  of 
pottery,  visible  even  beneath  the  crop  of  potatoes.  Some  were 
medieval,  as  one  would  expect,  but  others  were  certainly  Romano- 
British.  Miss  Richardson  kindly  undertook  to  arrange  for  sherds 
to  be  collected  when  the  potato  crop  was  lifted  and,  since  the 
collectors  could  not  distinguish  either  Roman  or  medieval  pottery, 
the  collection  thus  made  probably  represents  a fair  sample.  Over 
a hundred  sherds  were  forwarded  from  the  site,  and  more  than 
half  of  them  are  Roman.  This  is  too  high  a proportion  to  be 
ignored,  and  the  possibility  of  a Romano-British  site  begins  to 
take  shape. 

Dr.  Kenneth  A.  Steer  reports  on  the  Roman  sherds  as 
follows  : “All  the  pieces  are  derived  from  coarse  vessels  of  the 
types  produced  in  the  Yorkshire  kilns  in  the  late  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  Three  rims  of  the  so-called  Huntcliff  ware  are  specifi- 
cally datable  to  the  period  following  the  Pictish  raids  of  A.D. 
367-9.” 

It  becomes  very  probable,  therefore,  that  there  was  a villa 
or  some  other  Romano-British  building  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  what  later  became  St.  Wilfrid’s  chapel  at  Stanhill.  It  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  name  Stanhill  existed  before  the  chapel  was 
built,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  it  did.  It  could  refer  to  the  debris 
of  collapsed  earlier  structures.  What  else  may  lie  buried  at 
Stanhill  is,  for  the  present,  a matter  of  speculation  only,  but  the 
excavator  of  this  site  should  be  prepared  to  find  not  only  St. 
Wilfrid’s  chapel  but  also  traces  of  Romano-British  occupation. 
That  is  why  he  should  be  a trained  and  experienced  archaeologist. 

The  credit  for  the  discovery  of  this  site  belongs  in  the  first 
place  to  Miss  Richardson  whose  enthusiasm  drew  attention  to 
Scurff  Hall  and  later  facilitated  several  phases  of  the  investiga- 
tion here  recorded.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Scurff  Hall  for  much  useful  information  about  the  land  which  he 
cultivates,  to  Dr.  Steer  for  authoritative  comments  on  the  Roman 
pottery,  and  to  Mr.  Clay  for  an  illuminating  note  on  Hugh  Paynel. 
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THE  ROMAN  POTTERY  KILNS  AT 
CANTLEY  HOUSING  ESTATE,  DONCASTER. 

Kilns  1—8. 

By  F.  K.  Annable. 

This  interim  report  is  published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Works  (Inspectorate  of  Ancient  Monuments  and  Historic  Buildings). 

D.  Greene. 

The  site  lies  on  the  Cantley  Housing  Estate  2§  miles  S.E.  of 
Doncaster,  \ mile  W.  of  Cantley  village,  and  approx.  1J  miles 
N.E.  of  the  Great  North  Road. 

In  May  of  this  year  during  the  preliminary  cutting  of  sewer 
trenches  prior  to  the  laying  of  surface  water  mains  on  Stages  II 
and  III  of  the  Estate,  mechanical  excavators  cut  through  the  walls 
of  a number  of  clay  structures,  afterwards  recognised  as  pottery 
kilns.  Prior  to  this  discovery,  quantities  of  pottery  fragments 
had  been  found  during  surface  digging  in  connection  with  the 
laying  of  wall  trenches  for  the  new  Corporation  Houses.  Until  the 
discovery  of  the  kilns  themselves,  however,  it  was  not  realised  that 
a flourishing  pottery  industry  had  existed  in  the  area  during 
Roman  times.  After  consultation  with  the  Corporation  and  with 
their  permission,  excavations  were  begun  by  the  Ministry  of  Works 
under  the  direction  of  the  writer  on  6th  July , 1953,  and  continued 
until  September  4th,  1953. 

In  all,  three  sites  were  excavated,  resulting  in  the  discovery 
of  eight  kilns.  Site  I.  Map  ref.  O.S.  6"  Yorks.  (West  Riding)  Sheet 
CCLXXXV  N.E.,  Edition  of  1931,  615025,  lay  half  a mile  N.  of 
Sites  2 and  3 (Map  ref.  ibid.,  617018).  All  the  kilns  discovered 
were  of  the  circular  up-draught  type  similar  to  Grimes’s  Type  II1, 
and  entirely  clay  made,  save  where,  as  in  KILNS  3 and  8,  large 
stones  had  been  placed  on  top  of  the  flue  walls  and  covered  with 
clay  to  form  the  flue  roof. 

Site  1. 

Three  kilns  were  exposed  on  this  site.  KILN  2,  (Plate  1) 
which  lay  10  feet  S.  of  KILN  1,  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation in  spite  of  the  fact  that  water  pipes  and  electric  cables 
laid  across  the  site,  had  cut  through  the  middle  of  its  first  stokehole. 
The  height  of  the  kiln  wall  was  2 feet  10  ins.,  its  diameter  2 feet 
4 ins.  The  kiln  wall,  which  had  clearly  been  relined  during  its 
working  life,  was  1 foot  3 ins.  thick.  With  this  relining,  the  first  flue 
had  been  blocked  up,  the  earlier  stokehole  filled  in  and  a second 
W.  F.  Grimes.  Holt,  “Y.  Cymmrodor”  XLI,  Fig.  31. 
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flue  and  stokehole  built  in  the  E.  half  of  the  kiln,  possibly  to  enable 
KILNS  1 and  2 to  be  fired  from  the  same  stokehole.  Unfortunately 
it  is  difficult  to  prove  this,  as  KILN  1 had  been  badly  damaged  by 
the  mechanical  excavator,  and  nothing  remained  of  the  flue.  There 
was,  however,  a suggestion  of  a stokehole  lying  S.W.  of  the  wall 
fragment  of  KILN  1 ; this  too  may  have  been  filled  in  at  the  time 
when  the  first  stokehole  to  KILN  2 was  discarded.  In  the  furnace 
of  KILN  2 a floor  of  hard  baked  clay,  varying  in  thickness  from  1" 
to  3",  remained  intact;  below  it  were  traces  of  an  earlier  floor.  Any 
flue  floor  which  may  have  existed  had  been  raked  away  in  anti- 
quity. 

Internal  Furniture — (Plate  2). 

At  a depth  of  1 foot  2 ins.  from  the  top  of  KILN  2 the  internal 
wall  projected  sharply  outwards  to  form  a lip  approx.  3"  wide 
which  ran  round  the  interior  of  the  kiln,  ending  at  each  side  of  the 
flue  where  it  entered  the  furnace.  On  the  floor  of  the  furnace  rested 
a large  rectangular  plinth  of  grey  fired  clay,  1 foot  5 ins.  long, 
11  ins.  high  and  set  in  a direct  line  with  the  flue,  the  top  of  the 
plinth  reaching  to  just  below  the  edge  of  the  interior  lip.  A single 
wedge-shaped  firebar  of  grey  fired  clay  lay  across  the  intervening 
space  between  plinth  and  kiln  wall,  its  two  ends  resting  on  the  edge 
of  the  lip  and  plinth  respectively.  Clearly  the  internal  arrangement 
of  the  kiln  had  comprised  a number  of  these  firebars  arranged  like 
the  spokes  of  a wheel  around  the  kiln  interior  to  form  the  oven  floor. 
Of  further  flooring  inside  the  kiln  or  scattered  amongst  the  general 
debris  there  was  no  trace,  but  fragments  of  perforated  firebars 
found  in  the  stokehole  tend  to  suggest  that  no  additional  covering 
lay  on  top  of  the  bars. 

KILN  3 (Plate  3)  lay  approx.  40  feet  E.  of  KILN  2.  The  kiln 
wall  was  2 feet  6 ins.  high,  54  ins.  thick,  with  diameter  3 feet  2 ins. 
The  flue  (Plate  4)  like  that  of  KILN  2 was  short,  being  1 foot  3 ins. 
in  length  ; its  floor  sloped  slightly  upwards  towards  the  back  of 
the  kiln.  As  in  KILN  2,  no  flue  floor  remained,  but  a fragment  of 
baked  clay  on  the  furnace  floor  suggested  that  this  had  formerly 
been  clay  covered.  No  reconstruction  had  been  effected  in  the 
kiln  ; in  fact,  the  buckled  condition  of  the  wall  which  may  have 
occurred  at  an  early  stage,  along  with  only  faint  evidence  of  the 
stokehole,  lead  one  to  infer  that  it  had  been  abandoned  and  filled 
in  shortly  after  being  built.  No  internal  ledge  existed,  but  a dark 
discolouration  on  the  lower  half  of  the  baked  inside  of  the  wall 
served  to  demarcate  the  furnace  area  from  the  oven  above.  Two 
rectangular  plinths  of  fired  clay  lay  in  the  kiln  along  with  fragments 
of  clay  and  firebars  (Plate  5).  The  plinths  were  placed  side  by  side 
in  an  upright  position  with  a small  gap  between  them.  Probably 
small  wedges  of  clay  were  placed  in  the  intervening  spaces  between 
the  plinths  and  the  kiln  wall  to  form  a strip  floor  ; when  fired,  these 
strips  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  weight  of  pottery 
placed  on  top  for  firing.  Such  strips  or  wedges  would,  of  course, 
be  easily  replaceable  when  cracked  or  broken. 
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Site  2. 

KILNS  7 and  8 were  excavated  on  this  site.  KILN  8 had  been 
cut  through  by  a mechanical  excavator  and  nothing  remained  of 
the  interior.  The  remaining  fragment  of  kiln  wall  stood  to  a height 
of  2 feet  6 ins.,  it  was  5 ins.  thick  at  the  top  and  the  diameter  must 
have  been  approx.  3 feet.  The  flue  consisted  simply  of  a solid  but- 
tress of  clay  built  on  to,  and  extending  across  the  width  of  the  kiln 
wall,  through  which  an  arched  opening  had  been  cut  into  the  furnace. 
A large  stone  had  been  used  and  covered  with  clay,  as  in  KILN  3, 
to  form  the  front  portion  of  the  flue  roof  ; the  floor  was  partially 
clay-covered,  but  two  small  stones  were  bedded  into  the  clay  at 
the  back  as  a further  flooring.  As  with  the  other  kilns,  the  stoke- 
hole was  simply  a rough  circular  depression  dug  into  the  sand 
around  the  mouth  of  the  flue.  The  stokehole  was  unlined,  and  its 
sharp  untrodden  edge  showed  that  it  had  not  long  remained  open 
after  the  kiln  had  been  abandoned. 

KILN  7 was  broken  down  almost  to  ground  level,  and  the  wall 
stood  only  to  a height  of  4 ins.  above  the  ground,  the  diameter 
of  the  kiln  being  3 feet  3 ins.  Its  shape  was  that  of  an  elongated 
horseshoe  with  the  E.  ends  of  the  kiln  wall  narrowing  to  form  the 
bottleneck  walls  of  the  flue.  In  the  kiln  proper  the  floor  remained 
almost  intact.  It  was  of  clay  f"  thick,  baked  to  a light  brown 
colour  and  brick  hard.  The  floor  was  rather  uneven  and  in  an 
extremely  cracked  condition.  In  the  W.  half  of  the  kiln  the  floor 
sloped  gradually  down  towards  the  flue,  but  at  a distance  of  2 feet 
4 ins.  from  the  back  of  the  kiln  the  floor  took  a steeper  plunge 
down  to  the  stokehole.  There  were  partial  remains  of  a flue  floor, 
the  rest  had  been  raked  away.  Internal  furniture  was  probably  as 
KILN  3,  though  only  the  base  of  a single  plinth  remained,  and  the 
outline  of  a second  could  be  made  out  on  the  hard  floor  of  the 
furnace,  side  by  side  with  the  remaining  plinth,  but  separated  by 
a gap  of  9 ins.  Fragments  of  firebars  were  discovered  amongst  the 
kiln  debris,  and  the  internal  arrangement  may  have  been  a com- 
bination of  large  and  small  firebars  forming  the  oven  floor. 

It  was  on  this  site  that  the  only  traces  of  occupation  occurred. 
Cremation  burials  and  storage  pits  were  discovered  15  feet  S.W. 
and  approx.  60  feet  N.E.  respectively,  of  KILN  7.  Unfortunately 
the  excavations  were  delaying  building  operations,  and  as  time 
was  not  available  for  further  digging  in  the  hope  of  hitting  actual 
habitation  areas,  work  ceased  on  September  4th. 

Site  3. 

Three  KILNS,  4,  5 and  6 comprised  Site  3.  KILNS  4 and  6 
had  been  fired  from  the  same  stokehole,  but  KILN  4 had  been 
completely  destroyed  by  the  cutting  of  a deep  sewer  trench,  with 
the  exception  of  a fragment  of  floor  and  part  of  the  flue  which 
remained  undisturbed.  KILN  5 had  also  been  badly  damaged  in 
the  same  operation,  but  sufficient  of  the  interior  remained  to  show 
that  its  internal  arrangement  was  similar  to  that  of  KILN  3. 
There  were  fragments  of  two  clay  plinths  still  in  situ,  and  a single 
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perforated  wedge  of  clay  in  the  S.  half  of  the  kiln,  jammed  between 
the  kiln  wall  and  one  of  the  plinths. 

KILN  6 was  intact  with  walls  3 feet  high,  6 ins.  thick  and 
diameter  3 feet.  As  in  KILN  8,  the  flue  consisted  of  an  arched 
aperture  cut  through  a massive  solid  clay  frontal  built  on  to  the 
kiln  wall.  The  flue  was  2 feet  long,  and  sloped  upwards  towards 
the  back  of  the  kiln.  Flooring  still  remained  in  the  furnace,  varying 
from  6 ins.  to  1 in.  in  thickness  and  extending  halfway  down  the 
flue  at  a thickness  of  approx.  1 in.  The  kiln  interior  was  filled  with 
a heavy  mass  of  soft  indeterminate  clay.  Of  the  furniture,  only  a 
massive  fired  clay  plinth  remained,  placed  centrally  and  in  line 
with  the  flue  ; no  firebars  or  clay  wedges  were  recovered  and  pos- 
sibly these  had  been  removed  for  use  elsewhere.  No  internal  ledge 
existed  as  in  KILNS  1 and  2. 

i 

Date  of  the  Kilns. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  date  of  the  kilns  can  only  be  tentative, 
as  at  the  time  of  writing  the  extensive  collections  of  pottery  from 
the  three  sites  have  not  yet  been  examined.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  more  than  one  period  of  occupation,  as  the  pottery  from 
KILN  7 was  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  products  of  the 
remaining  kilns  ; moreover  the  kiln  itself  diverged  noticeably  from 
the  common  design  of  the  rest.  Rustic  ware  discovered  in  several 
of  the  kilns  suggests  that  they  were  working  at  the  end  of  the  1st 
century  A.D.,  and  the  industry  probably  went  on  throughout  the 
second,  and  into  the  3rd  century  A.D. 

The  Finds. 

After  examinations  all  the  finds  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Doncaster  Museum.  A scale  model  (J  size)  of  KILN  2 has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Cuttriss  of  Doncaster  and  it  is  hoped  eventually  that 
this  and  the  products  of  the  Cantley  potteries  will  be  exhibited  in 
a special  room  at  the  Museum. 
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Kiln  2 from  S.E. 


PLATE  II. 
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Kiln  2.  Interior  View. 


PLATE  III. 


Kiln  3 from  S.S.W. 


PLATE  IV. 


Kiln  3.  Flue  from  S.W. 


PLATE  V. 


Kiln  3 from  N.W.  showing  Kiln  furniture 
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THE  ROMAN  POTTERY  KILNS  AT 
CANTLEY  HOUSING  ESTATE,  DONCASTER. 

Kilns  9—15. 

By  E.  F.  Gilmour,  A.M.A. 

(Director,  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  Doncaster). 

Since  Mr.  F.  K.  Annable  finished  working  (5th  September, 
1953)  on  the  Romano-British  Pottery  Kiln  site  on  the  Doncaster 
Corporation  new  housing  estate  at  Cantley,  further  kilns  have 
been  discovered.  This  short  paper  is  in  the  nature  of  a preliminary 
note  on  these  kilns  to  follow  the  article  by  Annable  on  KILNS 
1-8  in  this  Journal. 

I give  as  illustrations  herein  a map  of  the  housing  estate  at 
Cantley  to  show  the  relationship  of  all  kilns  discovered  to  date 
(27th  January,  1954).  This  map  is  based  on  one  prepared  by  the 
Doncaster  Borough  Surveyor  and  shows  some  of  the  chief  new 
roads  which  are  not  yet  shown  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps. 
Photographs  are  shown  (Plate  C,  figs.  1-13,  and  Plate  D,  figs.  5-6) 
of  a selection  of  some  of  the  pottery  found  either  in,  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  KILNS  1-8,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  diversity  of 
types  so  far  found.  Large  quantities  of  pottery  have  been  dis- 
covered, chiefly  in  the  stoke-hole  areas,  but  in  a few  instances 
in  dumps  at  some  little  distance,  apparently,  from  kilns.  Evidence 
of  two  further  kilns,  not  numbered,  or  excavated,  were  found, 
which  are  simply  marked  on  the  map  with  a In  one  instance 
the  evidence,  and  a quantity  of  pottery,  came  to  light  in  the 
middle  of  the  foundations  of  a new  house,  and  at  that  time  I did 
not  feel  justified  in  delaying  the  work  to  carry  out  what  might 
have  been  a fruitless  excavation. 

A point  of  interest,  but  which  possibly  may  have  no  direct 
connection  with  the  kilns,  was  the  discovery  of  a ROMAN  COIN. 
This  was  discovered  by  a workman  in  a sewer  trench  at  some  distance 
from  the  kilns,  and  the  site  is  marked  on  the  map  by  a small  circle. 
The  coin,  which  was  in  extremely  bad  condition,  was  sent  to  Mr. 
W.  V.  Wade,  Reader  in  Romano-British  Archaeology,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leeds,  for  identification.  Mr.  Wade  reports  that  in 
his  opinion  “it  is  a Dupondius  of  Hadrian  (117-138  A.D.)  or 
Antoninus  Pius  (138-161  A.D.),  probably  the  former”.  This 
dating  certainly  agrees  with  that  of  the  pottery  kilns. 

In  this  paper,  notes  are  given  of  KILNS  9-15.  Unfortun- 
ately most  of  these  were  badly  damaged,  either  in  the  past, 
or  by  the  large  mechanical  equipment  at  present  being  used  for 
digging  the  drainage  trenches.  It  would,  however,  be  appropriate 
here  to  record  particular  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  Palfree,  Clerk  of  Works 
on  the  site,  for  the  assistance  which  he  has  given,  both  in  letting 
us  know  immediately  when  anything  of  interest  was  discovered, 
and  in  assisting  on  occasions  in  the  excavations.  Thanks  are  also 
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due  to  Mr.  H.  V.  Radcliffe,  student  assistant  at  the  Doncaster 
Museum  and  Sheffield  City  Museum,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  (a 
local  teacher  who  has  willingly  given  volunteer  help  during  his 
spare  time),  for  their  valuable  assistance,  without  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  carry  out  the  excavations. 


( Based  on  a plan  prepared  by  the  Borough  Engineer,  Doncaster.) 
Map  showing  area  of  Cantley  Housing  Estate. 
The  Kilns  are  marked  with  a cross. 


KILN  9.  The  finding  of  this  kiln  was  the  first  intimation 
that  kilns  were  present  between  Cantley  Lane  and  the  present 
Great  North  Road.  Noted  first  when  a trench  digger  hit  the 
stoke-hole  area.  Height  above  sea  level — 64  feet.  (Much  higher 
than  the  kilns  found  on  the  North  side  of  Cantley  Lane). 

Stoke-hole  and  kiln  area  covered  a large  area  of  approxi- 
mately 60  feet  by  20  feet,  from  which  quantities  of  badly  broken 
sherds  were  excavated. 

The  kiln  itself  was  very  badly  damaged,  only  a small  portion 
of  the  wall,  about  9"  high,  still  remaining.  Floor  of  kiln  about  18 
inches  below  the  surface,  external  diameter  3'  7",  internal  diameter 
circa  2'  9".  The  only  kiln  furniture  present  was  the  damaged 
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central  plinth.  Exact  kiln  shape  not  determinable.  All  sherds 
found  were  of  the  normal  grey  ware  as  previously  discovered. 

KILNS  10/11.  (Plates  A and  B).  These  two  are  given  to- 
gether because  one  was  built  on  top  of  the  other.  So  far  as  I am 
aware,  there  is  no  other  record  of  kilns  having  been  built  in  this 
fashion.  There  are  published  records  of  a kiln  having  been  de- 
molished at  least  partially,  and  another  built  on  the  same  floor, 
but  in  this  instance  the  lower  kiln  had  not  been  demolished,  and 
the  two  central  plinths  had  been  extended  to  support  the  upper 
kiln.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  their  condition,  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  whether  they  were  joined  for  working  together  although 
both  stoke-holes  faced  in  exactly  the  same  direction.  This  possi- 
bility would  seem  to  be  unlikely  and  the  most  reasonable  theory 
seems  that  the  lower  one,  being  too  deep  in  the  ground  for  easy 
working,  was  filled  and  another  built  above  it. 

These  two  kilns  further  differed  from  those  already  discovered 
at  Cantley  in  their  shape.  Previous  kilns  on  this  site  have  either 
been  of  inverted  cup-shape  or  with  more  or  less  vertical  walls, 
but  in  these  two  cases  the  kilns  were  bowl-shaped,  and  the  walls 
only  about  3 inches  thick.  It  is  my  belief  that  they  could  not 
have  been  self-supporting,  but  had  an  embankment  of  earth 
round  them,  or  were  built  deep  in  a pit,  as  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  the  case  with  the  lower  kiln. 

(a)  The  Lower  Kiln.  Base  about  7 feet  below  surface,  and 
consequently  by  far  the  deepest  so  far  discovered.  Diameter  at 
base  3 feet  internally,  gradually  widening  to  almost  4 feet  at  a 
height  of  1 foot  9 inches  from  the  base,  thence  apparently  vertical 
to  the  top  at  a height  of  about  3 feet  from  the  base.  The  exact 
height  could  not  be  determined  due  to  the  upper  kiln  being  settled 
into  the  lower  to  some  extent. 

This  lower  kiln  had  two  central  plinths,  placed  parallel,  6J 
inches  from  each  other.  Each  measuring  7 inches  in  width,  at 
least  11  inches  in  length  (portions  missing)  and  about  10  inches 
in  height.  These  plinths  were  then  extended  with  layered  clay  to 
support  the  base  of  the  upper  kiln  at  a height  of  1 foot  9 inches 
above  the  base.  A few  large  portions  of  distinctive  channelled 
fire-bars  were  discovered  in  the  kiln. 

(b)  The  Upper  Kiln.  Base  4J-5  feet  below  surface.  Not 
quite  directly  above  the  lower,  but  a few  inches  to  one  side. 
Diameter  of  base  3 feet,  widening  to  4 feet  at  height  of  2 feet 
from  its  base.  The  full  height  of  this  kiln  not  determinable  owing 
to  damage. 

The  internal  furniture  of  this  kiln  was  peculiar  in  having  a 
slightly  off-central  very  large  plinth  and  a parallel  plinth  about 
12  inches  away,  partially  built  into  the  kiln  wall.  Almost  all 
the  fire-bars  were  present  in  position  and  8 were  found  out  of 
an  apparent  original  total  of  10. 

The  central  free-standing  plinth  measured  10  inches  wide, 
24  inches,  at  least,  in  length  and  8 inches  in  height.  The  wall 
plinth  measured  circa  1'  11"  in  length.  The  fire-bars  in  this  upper 
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kiln  were  not  longitudinally  channelled  like  those  found  in  the 
lower  kiln.  Sample  fire-bar  measurements  are  as  follows: — 
12"  long,  6"  wide  (max.);  10"  long,  4"  wide  (max.);  14"  long, 
5"  wide  and  a fourth  was  11"  long  and  5"  wide.  These  fire-bars 
were  either  broadly  oval  in  cross-section  or  somewhat  rectangular 
with  the  angles  smoothed  off.  The  average  distance  between 
the  floor  of  the  kiln  and  the  under-side  of  the  fire-bars  was  8". 

A moderate  quantity  of  sherds,  mostly  from  larger  vessels, 
was  obtained  in  association  with  these  two  kilns,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  difference  in  the  ware. 

KILN  12.  22  feet  from  Kiln  9.  Height  above  O.D.  66  feet. 
Only  fragments  found,  the  greater  portion  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  trench  digger.  Few  sherds  were  found,  all  being  of  a coarse 
reddish  ware,  the  best  piece  being  a large  colander  base.  It  is 
not  yet  known  whether  this  red  ware  was  deliberate  or  accidental, 
due  to  bad  mixing  or  a fault  in  firing,  but  it  would  seem  to  be 
most  probably  due  to  over-firing. 

KILN.  13.  This  kiln  was  near  enough  to  be  considered  in 
association  with  the  second  group  of  kilns  excavated,  viz.  nos. 
4 to  8.  It  was  discovered  during  digging  a lime-pit,  but  was  so 
badly  damaged  that  little  was  left  in  good  enough  condition  for 
examination.  The  usual  quantity  of  grey  sherds  was  found. 

KILN  14.  This  kiln,  discovered  on  21st  January,  1954,  lies 
almost  midway  between  the  9 to  12  group  of  kilns  and  the  present 
Great  North  Road.  The  kiln  was  cut  in  two  and  badly  damaged, 
almost  none  of  the  walls  being  left  intact.  It  proved  of  great 
interest,  however,  in  view  of  the  large  quantity  of  large  sherds 
in  good  condition  found  in  association  with  it. 

KILN  15.  The  remains  of  this  kiln,  which  is  sited  near  kilns 
1 to  3,  were  examined  on  27th  January,  1954.  Only  fragments  of 
the  walls  were  seen,  with  a few  large  pebble-stones  which  had 
been  subjected  to  heat.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  kiln 
site  is  the  first  on  which  a fluted  beaker  vessel  was  discovered, 
as  well  as  two  pieces  of  Samian  ware,  one  a fair  portion  of  a base, 
and  the  other  a small  decorated  portion  of  a vessel  wall.  This 
Samian  ware  is  again  the  first  found  at  Cantley.  Further  details 
of  these  will  be  given  in  a paper  at  a later  date,  after  further 
examination.  A portion  of  a quern  was  also  discovered  on  the  site. 

Discussion.  During  the  progress  of  the  excavation  of  the 
first  two  groups  of  kilns,  viz.  1 to  8,  it  was  more  or  less  assumed 
that  the  clay  and  water  needed  for  the  pottery  manufacture  came 
from  the  group  of  three  ponds  immediately  due  North  of  kilns 
1 to  3.  The  discovery,  however,  of  kilns  9 to  12,  and  14,  a com- 
paratively greater  distance  away  from  these  ponds,  and  also  on 
or  approaching  the  summit  of  the  highest  land  in  the  vicinity, 
caused  us  to  search  for  the  whereabouts  of  a closer  source  of  clay 
and  water.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  ground  between 
Kiln  14  and  the  Great  North  Road  (A.l)  was  in  greater  part  a 
clay  seam  which  crossed  the  main  road  near  that  point.  Evidence 
was  also  found  of  at  least  one  spring  in  the  vicinity  and  verbal 
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record  of  an  old  pond  having  existed  in  the  area  at  one  time. 
This  latter  is  now  filled  in.  Further,  as  is  noted  at  the  end  of  this 
paper,  a well  has  been  discovered  near  Kiln  15,  but  it  is  not  yet 
decided,  however,  whether  this  is  of  the  same  period. 

The  pottery  obtained  from  the  kilns  discussed  in  this  paper 
would  appear  at  a first  cursory  examination  to  belong  to  the 
period  mid  2nd  to  3rd  Centuries.  Speculation  may,  however,  be 
made  as  to  the  date  of  the  unusual  double  kiln  10/11.  Were 
these  an  early  type  built  before  self-support  was  realised,  or  a 
later  experimentation  with  a new  form  of  kiln  sunk  into  the  ground? 

The  main  geological  formation  of  the  area  is  Triassic  Bunter 
pebble-beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  with  occasional  clay  pockets 
varying  in  size  from  the  size  of  a tennis-ball  to  thin  layers  and 
to  masses  such  as  the  pond  area  which  lies  just  inside  the  laminated 
clay  belt,  as  well  as  the  area  between  Kiln  14  and  the  Great 
North  Road. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  is  a suggestion  ( vide 
“Ordnance  Survey  Map,  1848”),  that  the  original  Roman  Road 
deviated  slightly  in  this  area  from  the  present  course  of  the  Great 
North  Road,  and  cut  across  from  a point  near  Rossington  to 
Doncaster.  This  crossed  an  area  known  as  Pottery  Carr.  If  this 
name  is  correct  then  the  association  is  evident,  but  Hunter1 
suggests  that  Pottery  is  a corruption  of  Pawtry  (cf.  Bawtry), 
which,  if  correct,  may  prove  to  be  of  very  different  etymological 
derivation.  Miller2  gives  the  name  Potteric  Carr  to  the  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  how  some  of  the  kilns 
discovered  became  so  deeply  buried,  whilst  in  an  intact  state, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  earlier  kilns  discovered.  No 
written  reference  has  so  far  been  discovered,  but  there  is  wide 
verbal  evidence  in  the  district  of  wind-blown  sand  moving  in  the 
area. 

No  further  evidence  has  been  found  of  habitation  or  burial 
as  recorded  by  Annable  (antea).  There  must  surely  be  evidence 
somewhere  in  the  area,  for  after  all,  on  an  extensive  site  like  this, 
people  could  not  work  for  a period  of  what  at  the  moment  appears 
to  be  some  250-300  years  without  leaving  traces. 

It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  lift  a kiln  intact  for  the 
Doncaster  Museum.  The  Council  sanctioned  the  expenditure  for 
this  at  the  end  of  the  first  series  of  excavations  (Kilns  1-8),  but 
since  then  no  kiln  has  been  discovered  in  sufficiently  good  condition 
to  warrant  preservation.  The  floor  and  kiln  furniture  of  the  upper 
kiln  of  the  double  pair  (10/11)  has  been  lifted,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
exhibit  this  eventually  in  the  Museum. 

The  majority  of  the  pottery  found  with  the  kilns  discussed 
herein  would  appear  to  be  similar  in  period  to  that  found  at 
Throlam  Farm  (Holme-on-Spalding  Moor,  East  Yorkshire),  which 
was  dated  as  mid-3rd  Century.3 

1 Hunter,  1828,  Deanery  of  Doncaster,  I , p.  64. 

2 Miller,  1804,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Doncaster,  p.  200. 

3 Corder,  1930,  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Rom.  Ant.  Comm.  Publ.,  Roman 
Malton  and  Distr.,  Rept.  No.  3,  p.  1-41. 
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It  would  also  seem  likely  that  some  of  the  Romano-British 
pottery  which  has  been  found  on  other  sites,  not  associated  with 
kilns,  will  be  found  on  examination  to  agree  very  closely  with 
this  Cantley  Ware.  Examination  of  the  vessel  sherds  found  during 
the  Sutton  Common  excavations,  1933,  1934  and  19351,  which  is 
now  in  the  Doncaster  Museum,  shows  that  in  texture,  design  and 
pattern  it  is  indistinguishable  from  the  Cantley  ware.  Birley’s 
dating2  of  this  Sutton  Common  vessel  as  late  2nd  C.  to  early 
3rd  C.  undoubtedly  agrees  with  that  of  some  of  the  Cantley  Kilns. 

A third  linear  scale  model  has  been  made  of  the  double 
Kilns  (10/11)  by  Mr.  B.  Cuttriss,  B.E.M.,  of  Doncaster,  to  whom 
grateful  thanks  are  also  due  for  his  invaluable  assistance  in 
recording  photographically  all  stages  of  the  excavations.  A series 
of  four  photographs  (Plate  D,  figs.  1-4)  of  the  model  of  Kiln  2 is 
also  shown  in  this  paper,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
sectional  for  easy  examination.  The  only  conjectural  part  is  the 
top  chimney  portion  which,  of  course,  was  a temporary  addition 
at  each  firing. 

Well  Found  in  Proximity  to  Kiln  14. 

(Plate  E.,  figs.  1-2). 

Recently  the  continuation  of  the  trench  from  Kiln  14  has 
disclosed  the  presence  of  a well  some  40  feet  from  the  kiln,  and 
on  the  same  side  of  the  trench.  It  is  proposed  to  excavate  this 
as  soon  as  digging  and  pipe-laying  operations  allow  us  easier 
access  to  the  site.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  photographs  a small 
arc  of  the  well  shaft  wall  has  been  cut  away  by  the  mechanical 
excavator,  but  this  has  left  almost  intact  the  inner  core.  The 
surrounding  earth  is  of  normal  light  sandy  colour,  the  central 
filling  of  the  well  being  greyish  in  colour,  due  to  top-soil  humus 
being  mixed  with  sand  when  it  was  filled  in.  The  walls  of  the 
well  are  about  12-14  inches  thick  and  composed  of  large  pebble 
stones  and  broken  limestone  (?)  bound  together  with  clay.  The 
diameter  of  the  well  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  part  shown  in  the  photograph  are  as  follows  : — 
width  across  the  section,  from  exterior  of  the  walls,  6 feet;  height 
from  the  discernible  top  to  the  present  floor  of  the  trench,  5 
feet.  (It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  upper  photograph  on  the 
plate  the  well  appears  fore-shortened,  owing  to  the  height  at 
which  the  photograph  was  compelled  to  be  taken  from  the  top 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  trench). 

The  well  is  certainly  early,  but  whether  it  is  Roman  or 
Mediaeval  is  not  yet  known.  Mr.  G.  F.  Willmot  examined  it  on 
26th  January,  1954,  but  could  give  no  definite  opinion  as  yet. 
It  is  hoped  that  further  dating  evidence  will  be  discovered  as  the 
excavation  proceeds. 

1 Whiting,  1936,  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Journ.,  (Pt.  129).  XXXIII,  p.  57-80, 

6 pis. 
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PLATE  A. 


( Photo  by  courtesy  of  the  Yorkshire  Evening  News.) 
Kilns  10/11.  The  lower  kiln  shows  here  before  the  upper  was  excavated. 


PLATE  P. 


( Photos — Fig.  1,  E.  Harbron ; 2-3,  B.  Cuttriss.) 

Kilns  10/11.  Fig.  1.  General  view  of  both  kilns.  (One  plinth  in 
the  lower  kiln  has  collapsed).  Fig.  2.- — -Kiln  furniture  of  the  upper  kiln. 
Fig.  3. — The  lower  kiln, 


PLATE  C. 


( Photos — B.  Cuttr iss.) 

Pottery  from  Kilns  1-8.  Figs.  1-7,  Various  Ollae ; 8-9,  Shallow  rimless 
dishes;  10  and  13,  Shallow  flat  rimmed  dishes;  11,  Various  Mortaria  rims: 
12,  Mortarium. 
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PLATE  D. 


( Photos — B.  Cuttriss.) 

Figs.  1-4.  Model  of  Kiln  2,  showing  it  sectionalised: — 1-3,  View  towards 
second  (main)  stokehole;  4,  View  towards  closed  (earliest)  stokehole. 
Figs.  5-6,  Pottery  from.  Kilns  1-8;  5,  Deep  wide-mouthed  bowl;  6,  Two 
handled  jar. 


PLATE  E 


Well  found  near  Kiln  14 


( Photo — M.  Thomson .) 
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WEST  RIDING. 

BRADFORD. 

In  December,  1911,  an  antoninianus  of  Claudius  II  (Gothicus) 
was  found  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  A.  Hamilton  at  112,  Manningham 
Road. 

CLAVDIVS  11-268-70  AD. 

Obv. — IMP  CLAVDIVS  CAES  AVG. 

Radiate  bust,  draped,  to  R. 

Rev. — FORTVNA  RED. 

Fortune  standing  to  L.  holding  rudder  and  cornu- 
copia. 

CLAYTON,  BRADFORD. 

In  or  about  1940  a follis  of  Galerius  was  found  and  is  now 
in  the  Cartwright  Memorial  Museum. 

GALERIVS  (as  Caesar)  293-305  A.D. 

Obv. GAL  VAL  MAXIMIANVS  NOB  CAES. 

Laureate  head  to  R. 

Rev. GENIO  POPVLI  ROMANI. 

Genius  standing  L.  holding  patera  and  cornucopia. 
Infield— XXI  . . . 

In  exergue — ale.  Mint  of  Alexandria. 

UNDERCLIFFE,  BRADFORD. 

A coin  found  at  Undercliffe  on  the  23rd  August,  1953,  Map 
reference  : Yorks.  (W.R.)  Sheet  CCXXVII  N.W.  178341. 

? NERO  54-68  A.D. 

A.E. 

Obv. — Greek  inscription.  Head  to  R. 

Rev. — Garlanded  Altar  on  which  are  Caps  of  The  Dioscuri. 
Mint. — Tarbac. 

Poor  condition. 

SHIPLEY  GLEN,  BRADFORD. 

A third  brass  of  Constantine  II  was  found  in  1951  and  only 
recently  handed  in  to  the  Museum. 

CONSTANTINE  II  337-340  A.D. 

Obv. — CONSTANTINVS  INV  NOB  C. 

Laureate  head  to  R. 

Rev. — CAESARVM  NOSTRORVM. 

Within  wreath  vox  x. 

Mint — plon  Londinium. 

Map  reference  : Yorks.  (W.R.)  Sheet  CCI  N.E.  128394. 

W.  Robertshaw,  M.A., 
Cartwright  Memorial  Museum. 

DRAX,  Nr.  SELBY. 

S.  WILFRID'S  CHAPEL,  Nr.  SCURFF  HALL. 

The  discovery  of  this  lost  Chapel  is  described  by  Dr.  F.  T. 
Wainwright,  of  University  College,  Dundee,  on  pp.  398-402  of  this 
Journal,  so  we  are  concerned  here  only  with  a note  to  point  out 
that  the  great  amount  of  Roman  pottery  recovered  on  the  site 
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suggests  that  a Roman  building  preceded  the  Chapel.  The  pottery 
was  sent  to  Dr.  K.  A.  Steer  who  reports  : 

“All  the  pieces  are  derived  from  coarse  vessels  of  the  types 
produced  in  the  Yorkshire  kilns  in  the  later  3rd  and  4th  centuries. 
Three  rims  of  the  so-called  Huntcliffe  ware  are  specifically  datable 
to  the  period  following  the  Pictish  raids  of  A.D.  367-9.” 


ROTHERHAM. 

A portion  of  the  rim  of  a late  2nd  century  mortarium,  bearing 
a very  clear  stamp,  was  found  in  October,  1953,  by  two  boys, 
J.  Wigglesworth  and  K.  Harding,  on  the  site  of  the  civil  settle- 
ment which  lies  outside  the  S.E.  gate  of  the  Roman  Fort  at 
Templebrough.  The  rim  was  lying  near  the  buildings  excavated 
for  the  Ministry  of  Works  in  1947,  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Wade,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  and  was  brought  in  to  me. 

I sent  it  off  at  once  to  Mr.  Eric  Birley,  F.S.A.,  of  Hatfield 
College,  Durham,  and  he  identifies  it  as  a stamp  of  VORDLAS, 
a potter  who  worked  at  South  Carlton,  Lines.  This  is  the  second 
stamp  of  this  potter  to  be  found  at  Templebrough,  the  first 
appearing  in  1916-17  and  listed  by  Mr.  T.  May  as  undecipherable.1 
Mr.  Birley  points  out  that  it  is  shown  upside  down  in  the  repro- 
duction in  the  Report  on  the  Templebrough  Fort. 

D.  Greene. 


KNARESBOROUGH. 

On  14th  January,  1953,  Mr.  G.  Flintoff,  at  work  in  a trench 
for  a surface  water  drain  on  the  southern  side  of  Tentergate 
Avenue,  Knaresborough,  some  47  yards  S.W.  of  Back  Lane, 
discovered  a Roman  urn  or  cook  pot  at  a depth  of  2 ft.  below  the 
present  ground  surface.  The  pot  was  lying  in  clay  beneath  the 
sandy  loam.  The  land  here  has  been  cultivated  and  sometimes 
just  meadow  for  centuries. 

The  Jar  is  described  as  of  the  Antonine  period,  2nd  half  of 
the  2nd  century,  and  has  been  lent  to  the  Harrogate  Museum  by 
the  builder,  Mr.  O’Brien,  of  25,  Tentergate  Road,  Knaresborough. 

A full  report  on  the  find  will  be  made  later  when  Mr.  Gillam 
has  completed  his  notes  and  drawing. 

The  grid  reference  : — 348577  6"  O.S.  Sheet  154  S.E.,  1"  O.S. 
Sheet  96. 

C.  E.  Hartley. 


1 May.  T.  Roman  Forts  at  Templebrough  plate  XXXVIII  and  page 
121,  also  papers  in  the  Antiquaries  Journal  XXIV,  pp.  129-143  (Webster) 
and  paper  on  Corbridge  mortarium  stamps  Archaeologia  Aeliana,  4th  series, 
XXXVI,  page  193. 


ROMAN  YORKSHIRE 
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EAST  RIDING. 

NORTON. 

In  the  garden  of  'Coniston  House’,  Langton  Road,  next 
door  to  the  Sutton  Cottage  (Report  No.  4),  Alan  Gibson  found 
two  coins. 

(1)  VICTORINVS  267-70  A.D. 

Obv. — IMP  C VICTORINVS  P F AVG. 

Rev. — Illegible. 

(2)  CONSTANTINE  I.  306-37  A.D. 

Obv. CONSTANTIN  VS  MAX  AVG. 

Bust  to  R.  laureate  and  draped. 

Ref. GLORIA  EXERCITVS. 

Two  soldiers  holding  spears  and  shields  between  two 
standards. 

In  the  front  garden  of  Grove  Bungalow,  Langton  Road,  a 
Roman  coin  was  found  by  Colin  Pugmire,  close  to  the  Kiln 
described  in  Y.A.J.  pt.  148 — pp.  524-5,  and  also  in  Roman  Malton 
and  District  Report  No.  7,  1950. 

CONSTANTINE  I.  306-37  A.D. 

Obv.— CONSTANTINVS  PP.  AVG. 

Laureate  head  to  L. 

Rev. PROVIDENTIAE  AVGG. 

Gateways  surmounted  by  8 rayed  star  between 

turrets. 

M.M. — Illegible  (c/f.  Malton  Fort  197-98). 

In  the  garden  of  a house  in  Howe  Road,  Colin  also  found 
another  coin. 

CONSTANTIVS  II.  337-61  A.D. 

Obv. DN  CONSTANTIVS  PP.  AVG. 

Laureate  head  to  R. 

Rev. FEL  TEMP  REPARATIO. 

Soldier  standing  R.  spearing  fallen  horseman. 

M.M. — .PL.  Lugdunum.  350-5  A.D. 

Mr.  F.  Asham,  24,  Howe  Road,  also  reported  that  a coin  of 
Victorinus  was  found  in  his  garden. 


R.  H.  Hayes. 
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J.  W.  Walker,  O.B.E.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.S.A. 

John  William  Walker,  a descendant  of  an  old  Wakefield 
family,  of  which  he  gave  a detailed  account  in  a privately  printed 
history  in  1951,  was  born  on  15  October  1859  at  The  Elms,  Wake- 
field, the  son  of  Thomas  Walker,  a surgeon  of  that  city,  by  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Jackson  Seeker.  He  was  educated  at  Rossall 
School  and  at  University  College  Hospital,  London.  In  1883  he 
joined  his  father  in  medical  practice  in  Wakefield  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  honorary 
Surgeon  to  the  Clayton  Hospital,  a post  which  his  father  had 
held  before  him.  During  the  war  of  1914-18  he  held  a commission 
as  Captain  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps;  and  in  1941,  to  his 
great  pleasure  and  quite  unexpectedly,  he  received  the  unusual 
honour  of  being  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England. 

After  his  marriage  in  1885  to  Constance  Elizabeth,  younger 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Holdsworth,  he  lived  in  Wakefield  until 
1904,  when  he  moved  to  Boyne  Hill  House  which  he  had  built 
at  Chapelthorpe,  not  far  from  his  wife’s  family  home.  After  his 
retirement  in  1920  he  lived  at  the  Grange,  East  Hagbourne,  near 
Didcot,  and  subsequently  at  Twemlow  Hall,  Holmes  Chapel, 
Cheshire,  and  then  at  Churchill  Court,  near  Bristol,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-three  on  17  February  1953.  He  is  survived 
by  two  sons  who  have  both  followed  their  father’s  profession, 
Professor  R.  M.  Walker  of  Bristol  University  and  Mr.  J.  H.  M. 
Walker,  and  two  daughters  of  whom  the  elder,  his  collaborator 
in  his  book  on  the  Church  Plate  of  Berkshire,  served  for  several 
years  on  the  Council  of  our  Society. 

From  the  days  when  he  was  a medical  student  in  London 
he  took  a lively  interest  in  archaeology  and  local  history,  spending 
much  of  his  leisure  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  Public  Record 
Office,  where  he  collected  material  for  the  history  of  Wakefield 
with  which  his  name  will  always  be  associated.  He  joined  our 
Society  in  1884,  and  became  a joint  honorary  Secretary  with 
Mr.  G.  W.  Tomlinson  in  1888.  In  1892  he  actively  supported  the 
proposal  for  the  Society’s  incorporation,  which  was  effected  in 
the  following  year;  and  in  1896  he  was  the  prime  mover  for  the 
establishment  of  a headquarters  in  Park  St.,  Leeds,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Thoresby  Society,  which  was  to  be  our  Society’s  home 
until  the  purchase  of  the  present  premises  at  10,  Park  Place 
twenty-eight  years  later.  He  resigned  the  joint  honorary 
secretaryship  in  1897,  when  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Tomlinson  in  the  previous  year,  became  sole  Secretary.  He 
acted  as  honorary  Treasurer  from  1916  to  1919,  and  subsequently 
was  the  honorary  Secretary  of  the  Record  Series,  either  solely  or 
jointly,  for  several  years.  He  was  made  a Vice-President  in  1921; 
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and  his  term  of  office  as  President,  in  succession  to  Colonel  Parker, 
from  1938  to  1948  is  within  the  memory  of  us  all.  Such  is  the 
record  of  one  whose  warm  affection  for  the  Society’s  work  was 
matched  by  the  signal  services  which  he  rendered.  The  list  of 
his  publications,  which  is  given  below,  illustrates  the  breadth  of 
his  interests.  His  work  of  excavation  from  1923  to  1926  at  Monk 
Bretton  priory  is  an  example  of  the  Society’s  contributions  to 
field  archaeology;  and  his  interest  in  the  Society’s  library  and 
collection  of  documents  is  shown  by  his  own  munificent  gifts  of 
books,  which  have  been  further  increased  by  his  last  wishes,  and 
by  his  enterprising  tact  which  secured  such  important  manuscripts 
as  the  chartularies  of  Pontefract  and  Monk  Bretton  priories,  and 
the  superb  run  of  the  Wakefield  Court  Rolls  dating  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  His  own  recently  issued  history  of  the  Society 
is  a testimony  to  the  expansion  of  its  varied  interests  which  he 
did  so  much  to  foster. 

As  early  as  June  1888  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  at  his  death  he  was  with  one 
exception  the  senior  Fellow.  He  was  a member  of  Council  in  1925 
and  1926,  and  for  several  years  a local  secretary  for  Yorkshire. 
His  exhibits  at  the  Society’s  meetings  included  a pewter  chalice 
and  paten  from  Sutton  on  Derwent;  and  in  1929  he  read  a short 
paper  on  prehistoric  and  Roman  finds  at  Aston  Tirrold  and 
Didcot.  With  several  other  societies  he  had  a close  connection. 
For  the  Harleian  Society,  of  whose  Council  he  was  a member, 
he  edited  four  volumes;  and  he  was  the  founder  and  President  of 
the  Wakefield  Historical  Society.  A staunch  supporter  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  gave  valued  service  as  churchwarden,  as 
a member  of  the  House  of  Laymen  of  the  Province  of  York,  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Wakefield  Diocesan  Advisory  Committee  and 
of  the  Council  of  the  Modern  Churchman’s  Union. 

In  paying  this  tribute  we  remember  a man  whose  personal 
gifts  inspired  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  working  in  his 
company  with  a warm  affection. 

C.  T.  Clay. 

(i)  Contributions  to  the 
Yorkshire  Archeological  Journal. 

St.  Mary's  Chapel  on  Wakefield  Bridge,  vol.  xi  (1891),  pp.  144-68. 

Sandal  Castle,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  154-88. 

An  inventory  of  the  goods  and  plate  belonging  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
upon  the  Bridge  at  Wakefield  in  1498,  vol.  xv,  pp.  92-3. 

St.  Helen’s  Church,  Sandal  Magna,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  1-43. 

Obituary  notice  of  Herbert  Francis  Chadwick,  vol.  xxvi,  pp.  300-1. 

The  Manor  and  Church  of  Woolley,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  249-318. 

The  Chantry  Chapels  of  Wakefield,  vol.  xxix,  pp.  135-56. 

Recent  discoveries  at  Sutton-on-Derwent,  ib.,  pp.  237-8. 

Review  of  ‘The  Society  of  Friends  in  Bradford’  by  H.  R.  Hodgson,  ib.,  pp. 
247-8. 

The  architectural  history  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
Sutton-on-Derwent,  ib.,  pp.  322-6. 

St.  John’s  Priory,  Pontefract,  vol.  xxx,  p.  183. 

The  earthworks  at  Lofthouse,  near  Wakefield,  ib.,  pp.  278-80, 
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Review  of  ‘A  history  of  the  Bingley  Grammar  School,  1529-1929’,  by 
E.  E.  Dodd,  ib.,  pp.  302-3. 

The  Burghs  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Yorkshire  and  the  Watertons  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  ib.,  pp.  311-419. 

Obituary  notice  of  Legh  Tolson,  F.S.A.,  vol.  xxxi,  pp.  86-7. 

Mesolithic  flints  from  the  Wakefield  district,  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  170-1. 

Review  of  ‘A  history  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Whitkirk’,  by 
G.  E.  Kirk,  ib.,  pp.  468-9. 

Review  of  ‘The  history  of  Methley’,  by  Darbyshire  and  Lumb  (Thoresby 
Soc.),  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  428-30. 

Records  relating  to  a seventeenth-century  Parliamentary  election,  vol. 
xxxiv,  pp.  25-34. 

The  Eland  arms  at  Sandal  Hall,  vol.  xxxv,  pp.  1-2. 

The  Blackers  of  Blacker  . . . 1250-1650,  ib.,  pp.  235-60. 

Obituary  notice  of  Ely  Wilkinson  Crossley,  F.S.A.,  ib.,  pp.  428-31. 

Robin  Hood  identified,  vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  4-46. 

Medicine  in  seventeenth-century  Yorkshire,  ib.,  pp.  288-96. 

The  battle  of  Winwaed,  A.D.  655,  ib.,  pp.  394-408. 

The  battle  of  Winwaed  and  the  Sutton  Hoo  ship  burial,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp. 
99-104. 

Mermaids  carved  on  misereres  or  as  crests  in  heraldry,  ib.,  pp.  256-8. 

(ii)  Other  Publications  of  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society. 

Abstracts  of  the  Chartularies  of  the  Priory  of  Monkbretton,  Record  Series 
vol.  lxvi  (1924). 

An  historical  and  architectural  description  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  of  Monk  Bretton,  Y.A.S.  Extra  Volume  5 (1926). 
Miscellanea  vol.  ii;  editor  and  contributor;  Record  Series  vol.  lxxiv  (1929). 
Notes  on  the  Religious  and  Secular  Houses  of  Yorkshire,  vol.  ii;  edited 
from  the  MSS.  of  W.  Paley  Baildon;  Record  Series  vol.  lxxxi  (1931). 
Hackness  Manuscripts  and  Accounts,  Record  Series  vol  xcv  (1938). 

Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield,  vol.  v,  1322-1331,  Record  Series 
vol.  cix  (1945). 

The  history  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  1951. 

(iii)  A Selection  of  Books  and  other  Writings. 

The  history  of  . . . the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  diocese  of  Wakefield,  1888. 
The  architectural  history  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  East  Hagbourne,  1925. 
The  Church  Plate  of  Berkshire,  with  Miss  M.  I.  Walker,  1927. 

Wakefield,  its  history  and  people,  1st  ed.  1934;  2nd  ed.  2 vols.  1939. 
Hunter’s  Pedigrees,  Harleian  Soc.  vol.  lxxxviii  (1936). 

The  English  Mediaeval  Altar  ( Modern  Churchman,  1938). 

The  Tumuli  at  Twemlow  Hall,  Cheshire  (Lancs,  and  Cheshire  Hist.  Soc. 
Transactions,  1940). 

A short  history  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  All  Saints,  Wakefield,  1941. 
Yorkshire  Pedigrees,  3 vols.  Harleian  Soc.  vols.  xciv — xcvi  (1942-44). 

The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Churchill,  Somerset,  1949. 

The  family  of  Walker  of  Wakefield,  1951. 

The  true  history  of  Robin  Hood,  1952. 
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Charles  Edwin  Whiting. 

Charles  Edwin  Whiting,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt., 
F.S.A.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Durham 
and  an  honorary  Canon  of  Durham  Cathedral,  died  at  Hickleton 
Vicarage  on  24th  March,  1953  at  the  age  of  81.  During  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life  he  was  President  of  our  Society,  and  for 
many  years  of  the  Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society.  For  14  years 
he  was  President  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Society  and  for  two  years  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

He  entered  Hatfield  College,  Durham  with  a Theological 
Scholarship  in  October  1898,  obtained  the  Licence  in  Theology 
a year  later  and  won  the  Barry  Scholarship,  together  with  the 
Gabbett,  Gibson  and  Theology  Prizes.  He  graduated  B.A.  in 
1902  in  the  Honours  School  of  Classical  and  General  Literature  : 
he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1905,  B.D.  in  1911  and 
B.C.L.  in  1915;  in  1927  he  obtained  the  D.D.  and  in  1946  his 
University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.Litt.  He  was 
Curate  of  St.  James',  Gateshead,  1899-1906  and  of  Hooton  Pagnell, 
1906-16  : during  these  10  years  he  was  also  Vice-Principal  of 
St.  Chad’s  Hostel  at  Hooton  Pagnell  which  gave  preparatory 
training  to  candidates  for  ordination. 

He  returned  to  Durham  as  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Chad’s 
College  in  1916,  an  office  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1939. 
In  1918  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 
1922  he  was  promoted  to  the  Readership  in  History  and  in  1931 
to  the  newly  established  chair  of  Modern  History  in  the  Durham 
Division  of  the  University.  On  his  retirement  in  1939  he  was 
presented  by  Lord  Halifax,  the  patron,  to  the  living  of  Hickleton, 
near  Doncaster,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

The  writer  spent  three  happy  years  at  Durham  under 
Whiting  and,  while  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  he  was  a 
brilliant  lecturer,  he  was  certainly  entertaining,  while  his  personal 
integrity,  his  charm  and  his  essential  kindliness,  could  not 
fail  to  make  a lasting  impression.  He  was  at  his  best  in  small 
discussion  groups  and  in  the  intimate  and  friendly  talks  which 
he  delighted  in  having  before  his  study  fire.  It  was  there  that 
the  true  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  thoroughness  of  his  research 
and,  above  all,  of  the  humanity  which  he  brought  to  bear  on 
his  historical  studies,  impressed.  He  was  a kindly  and  under- 
standing man,  with  an  impish  sense  of  humour.  Perhaps  the 
personal  characteristic  which  the  writer  best  remembers  is  the 
quizzical  twinkle  which  came  into  his  eyes  when  he  delivered 
himself  of  a particularly  impudent  bon  mot.  Members  of  this 
Society  will  ever  remember  with  gratitude  the  firm  yet  kindly 
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way  in  which  he  has  presided  over  it  during  these  last  five  difficult 
post-war  years. 

The  number  and  extent  of  his  publications  were  considerable. 
In  the  following  list  are  included  only  those  works  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  this  Society  or  the  Yorkshire  Parish  Register 
Society,  together  with  his  three  principal  general  works  and  his 
three  volumes  published  by  the  Surtees  Society.  His  other  pub- 
lished work  is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Archaologia  Aeliana, 
The  Durham  University  Journal  (of  which  he  was  editor  for  many 
years),  the  Transactions  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
Architectural  and  Archceological  Society  and  the  Transactions  of 
the  Monumental  Brass  Society. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  Editor  of  Archceologia 
Aeliana  for  the  loan  of  the  block  of  the  photograph  of  the 
late  Dr.  Whiting. 

L.  P.  Wenham. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

(i)  General  Works. 

Studies  in  Restoration  Puritanism,  1660-1668,  1931. 

The  University  of  Durham  1832-1932,  1933. 

Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham  (1674-1721)  and  his  Diocese, 

1940. 

(ii)  Surtees  Society. 

The  Autobiographies  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Comber,  vols.  clvi  and  clvii, 
1946  and  1947. 

Durham  Civic  Memorials,  CLc.,  vol.  clx,  1952. 

(iii)  Contributions  to  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society. 

Review  of  J.  W.  Walker’s,  Wakefield,  Its  History  and  People,  vol. 
xxxii  (1935),  pp.  i 03-105. 

The  Reverse  of  the  Topcliffe  Brass,  vol.  xxxii  (1935)  pp.  167-169. 
Excavations  on  Sutton  Common  1933,  1934  and  1935,  vol.  xxxiii 
(1938),  pp.  57-80. 

Excavations  at  Hampole  Priory,  1937,  vol.  xxxiv  (1939),  pp.  204-212. 
Sir  Patience  Ward  of  Tanshelf,  vol.  xxxiv  (1939),  pp.  245-272. 
Excavations  at  Stancil  1938-1939,  vol.  xxxv  (1940-43),  pp.  261-269. 
The  Cursor  Mundi,  vol.  xxxvi  (1944-7),  pp.  297-315. 

Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole,  vol.  xxxvii  (1948-51),  pp.  5-23. 

Parish  Registers,  vol.  xxxvii  (1948-51),  pp.  131-144. 

(iv)  Contributions  to  the  Record  Series 
of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society. 

The  Accounts  ...  of  Hooton  Pagnell  1767-1820,  vol.  xcvii  (1938). 
Two  Yorkshire  Diaries,  vol.  cxvii  (1952). 

(v)  Contributions  to 
Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society. 
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REVIEW. 

Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  vol.  IX  : The  Stuteville  Fee.  Edited 

by  Charles  Travis  Clay  (Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society). 

It  is  a pleasure  to  welcome  another  volume  in  the  monu- 
mental series  of  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  which,  begun  by  William 
Farrer,  has,  since  1935,  been  carried  on  with  such  distinction  by 
Mr.  C.  T.  Clay.  Indeed,  the  time  would  seem  to  have  come  when 
a tribute  should  be  paid  to  this  labour  which  has  now  extended 
without  interruption  for  some  twenty  years,  and  has  now  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  six  stout  volumes  of  edited  charters  to- 
gether with  an  invaluable  volume  of  indices  to  the  three  volumes 
which  had  previously  been  produced  by  Mr.  Farrer.  It  is  a 
notable  achievement  of  which  any  scholar  might  be  proud. 

The  present  volume  relates  to  the  Stuteville  fee,  and  has  all 
the  qualities  of  its  predecessors.  Here  Mr.  Clay  has  been  faced 
by  problems  of  great  complexity.  Deriving  from  Etoutteville-sur- 
Mer,  (which  is  not  on  the  sea,  but  some  twenty  miles  north  of 
Rouen)  this  family  has  been  the  subject  of  much  interest  to 
genealogists.  Valuable  work  was  done  on  this  subject  by  William 
Dugdale  and  “Pere  Anselme”,  and  it  is  a pleasure  in  this  con- 
nexion to  read  Mr.  Clay’s  appreciation  of  the  charming  Tales  of 
my  Native  Village  by  Sir  George  Sitwell,  a book  which  is  perhaps 
too  little  valued  and  too  little  known.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  the  large-scale  history  of  the  family  in  Normandy  by 
Gabriel  de  la  Morandiere  which  was  published  in  1903.  But 
none  of  these  works  was  definitive,  and  in  particular  no  scholar 
has  hitherto  distinguished  clearly  between  the  English  and  Norman 
branches  of  the  family.  This  has  now  been  done.  Mr.  Clay  has 
therefore  been  able  to  confine  his  attention  to  charters  of  the 
English  branch,  but  at  the  same  time  he  calls  emphatic  attention 
to  the  need  for  a companion  volume  of  deeds  relating  to  the 
Norman  branch,  and  in  particular  of  those  charters  relating  to 
this  line  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Eton  College. 

The  earliest  member  of  this  house  whose  existence  can  be 
postulated  with  certainty  is  Robert  I de  Stuteville,  who  received 
lands  held  at  the  time  of  Domesday  by  Hugh  son  of  Baldric  about 
whom  in  turn  Mr.  Clay  has  many  interesting  suggestions  to  make. 
Thenceforth  the  descent  is  carefully  elucidated  with  results  that 
are  shown  in  the  chart-pedigrees,  and  an  important  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  location  and  extent  of  the  Stuteville  lands  in 
England.  But  the  main  value  of  this  volume  (like  that  of  its 
predecessors)  lies  in  the  charters  themselves.  There  are  168  texts 
in  this  book,  all  of  which  are  accurately  presented  with  critical 
notes,  and  the  labour  which  has  been  involved  can  be  judged  by 
reference  to  the  list  of  printed  and  unprinted  sources  given  in  an 
appendix.  Collotype  plates  are  added  to  throw  further  light  on 
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some  of  the  more  interesting  texts,  and  an  elaborate  index,  which 
seems  impeccable,  crowns  the  work.  This  book,  in  short,  supplies 
an  admirable  edition  of  a large  collection  of  charters  which  have 
a wide  general  interest,  and  it  offers  yet  another  example  (if  such 
be  needed)  of  the  high  service  which  genealogy  can  render  to  the 
investigation  of  the  history  of  medieval  England. 

David  Douglas. 
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THE  THORNBOROUGH  CIRCLES, 
NEAR  RIPON,  NORTH  RIDING. 

By  Nicholas  Thomas,  M.A. 

With  special  notes  by  Dr.  I.  W.  Cornwall,  H.  W.  M.  Hodges 

and  A.  C.  Thomas. 

Introduction. 

In  September  1952  an  examination  by  excavation  and  survey 
was  made  of  the  group  of  three  ceremonial  monuments  known  as 
the  Thornborough  Circles,  in  an  attempt  to  see  how  far  their 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  "Big  Rings"  (Site  XIII)  at  Dor- 
chester-on-Thames  was  real.  This  latter  site  had  already  been 
excavated  by  the  writer1  and  found  to  belong  to  the  Beaker 
phase  of  the  late  Neolithic  period.  More  than  twelve  volunteers 
were  present  during  the  three  weeks  that  the  work  lasted.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Davies,  of  Leeds,  made  a survey  of  the  central  circle  during 
this  period.  Dr.  I.  W.  Cornwall,  of  the  Institute  of  Archaeology, 
London  University,  visited  the  excavations  towards  their  close 
and  took  soil  samples. 

The  finds,  the  original  survey  and  Dr.  Cornwall’s  detailed 
soil  report  and  charts  are  now  deposited  with  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society. 

The  Site. 

The  Thornborough  Circles  lie  at  the  western  edge  of  the 
Vale  of  York,  some  5 miles  north-west  of  Ripon.  The  subsoil  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  circles  is  the  Magnesian  Limestone  (Permian) 
outcrop  which  here  runs  north-south.  To  the  west  rises  the  Mill- 
stone Grit  and  then  the  Mountain  Limestone  which  forms  the 
Pennines.  These  strata  are  now  mantled  with  'drift’  material 
probably  dating  from  the  last  glacial  event  in  the  area — boulder- 
clay,  glaci-fluvial  gravels,  river  gravel,  sand  and  flood  loam. 
The  circles  are  constructed  from  some  of  this  material,  here 
coarse  gravel  which  includes  boulders  several  inches  in  diameter. 
Pockets  of  clean  sand  occur  here  and  there  in  it  (for  instance 
PI.  IIIB). 

The  monuments  themselves  are  situated  in  flat  open  country, 
about  140  feet  above  sea-level  and  some  20  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  River  Ure.  The  central  circle  lies  about  a mile  east  of  West 
Tanfield,  on  the  road  to  Thornborough. 

1 Excavations  at  Dorchester,  Oxon.  Vol.  Ill,  forthcoming. 
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FIG.  1. 

Distribution  of  barrows  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Thornborough  and 
Hutton  Moor  circles.  (See  Appendix  II). 
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Most  of  the  surrounding  country  is  now  under  the  plough. 
Where  trees  have  been  planted  they  consist  mostly  of  oak  and 
beech.  Heath  and  scrub  covered  the  central  circle  until  it  recently 
came  under  cultivation.  In  prehistoric  times  we  may  suppose 
that  this  part  of  the  Vale  of  York  supported  open  forests  and 
parkland  with  oak  and  beech  in  the  moister  places,  birch  and 
gorse  where  the  soil  was  drier  and  poorer.  Wherever  the  tap- 
rooted  trees  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Limestone,  the  forest  could 
have  become  quite  dense,  with  holly  and  yew  in  addition  to  the 
more  deciduous  trees. 

Today  the  central  and  southern  circles  are  under  cultivation 
except  for  their  banks  which  are  still  too  great  an  obstacle  for 
the  plough.  The  southern  circle  has  suffered  most.  Its  south 
entrance  is  no  longer  distinct  and  both  ditches  are  nearly  filled 
up.  The  bank  is  everywhere  much  reduced. 

The  central  circle  is  being  ploughed  to  the  edges  of  its 
bank  (as  shov/n  in  fig.  2 by  the  dotted  lines):  the  outer  ditch  is 
now  only  faintly  visible  but  the  inner  ditch  still  sinks  about  1 foot  at 
its  centre.  The  bank  has  been  badly  mutilated  for  road-building 
and  is  very  uneven.  This  robbing  was  accentuated  during  the 
Second  World  War  when  shelters  were  erected  for  storing  shells 
in  the  area.  At  its  highest  point  the  bank  stands  14  feet. 

The  northern  circle  has  had  its  outer  ditch  filled  up  by 
cultivation  but  otherwise  preserves  its  original  shape,  for  the 
trees  which  cover  it  have  afforded  perfect  protection.  A profile 
of  the  inner  ditch,  bank  and  berm  is  shown  in  fig.  3. 

Previous  History. 

No  scientific  excavation  at  the  Thornborough  Circles  has 
previously  been  attempted.  Mr.  O.  G.  S.  Crawford  briefly  des- 
cribed the  sites  for  the  British  Association  in  1927;1  Prof.  Clark 
republished  Crawford’s  plan  in  1936. 2 He  noted  the  association 
of  barrows  which,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Grinsell’s  map,  are  referred 
to  again  in  the  present  report  (fig.  1 and  p.  14).  Mr.  R.  J.  C. 
Atkinson  summarised  all  the  available  information  in  1951, 
together  with  a description  of  the  two  similar  monuments  on 
Hutton  Moor  and  at  Cana,  east  of  Ripon.8  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis 
excavated  some  of  the  barrows  near  the  Thornbrough  Circles 
and  those  near  Ripon  in  the  mid  19th  century  :4  his  results  are 
reconsidered  below  (p.  436ff.).  Finally,  between  1945  and  1952 
Dr.  J.  K.  St.  Joseph  of  Cambridge  University  took  a number  of 
oblique  air  photographs  of  the  sites;  two  of  these  are  printed  in 
plates  I and  II.  It  was  one  of  these  (pi.  II)  which  first  revealed 
the  presence  of  a pair  of  parallel  ditches  apparently  underlying 
the  central  Thornbrough  Circle. 

1 O.  G.  S.  Crawford,  Brit.  Assoc.  Excursion  Handbook,  1927,  Section 
L,  p.  8 and  map. 

2 J.  D.  G.  Clark,  P.P.S.  1936,  p.  50,  fig.  17. 

3 R.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  Excavations  at  Dorchester,  Oxon.,  1951,  I,  102-3 
and  figs.  26-8. 

♦ W.  C.  Lukis,  Y.A.J.,  I,  1870,  116,  ff. 
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Method  of  Excavation. 

The  central  circle  was  chosen  for  excavation.  Two  cuttings 
(I  and  II)  were  laid  out  across  the  south-west  butt-end  of  the 
inner  ditch  to  obtain  ditch-profiles  and  dating  evidence.  Cutting 
III,  a continuation  of  I into  the  bank,  was  dug  chiefly  for  soil 
samples.  Cuttings  IV  and  V were  designed  to  reveal  one  of  the 
avenue  ditches  which  was  known,  from  the  air  survey,  to  underlie 
the  bank  at  this  point.  Cutting  VI  was  planned  to  expose  the 
centre  of  the  site  but,  as  the  plan  shows,  it  was  badly  measured 
and  missed  the  centre  by  some  feet. 

Two  small  trial  pits  were  dug  in  the  inner  ditch  of  the 
northern  circle  to  determine  the  amount  of  silt  that  had  accumu- 
lated there. 


FIG.  2. 

The  sections  of  the  avenue  revealed  in  the  gravel-quarry 
south  of  the  central  circle  were  cleared,  drawn  and  photographed, 
and  soil  samples  were  taken  from  one. 

Picks  and  heart-shaped  shovels  were  found  to  be  best  for 
digging  the  very  coarse  gravelly  soil  of  this  region.  At  the  end 
of  the  excavation  the  trenches  were  filled  in  by  bull-dozer  in 
about  three  hours. 

Summary. 

Although  no  direct  dating  evidence  was  obtained  by  digging, 
climatic  evidence  from  soil  analysis  suggests  that  the  circles  were 
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made  in  the  early  part  of  the  Bronze  Age.  The  avenue  or  cursus 
was  shown  by  digging  to  have  preceded  the  construction  of  the 
central  circle,  and  by  soil  analysis  to  have  long  been  silted  up  and 
grass-grown  when  the  circle  was  put  on  top  of  it.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  bank  of  the  central  circle  at  least  was  arti- 
ficially coated  with  a layer  of  gypsum  to  whiten  it.  The  main 
filling  of  the  inner  ditch  of  this  site  has  been  placed  between  the 
12th  and  15th  centuries  A.D.  : a small  stratified  series  of  Medieval 
sherds  from  cuttings  I and  II  and  the  broken  blade  of  a pair  of 
scissors  of  early  Medieval  date  are  the  most  important  finds. 

Structural  Finds. 

The  cursus  (Cuttings  IV  and  V,  -j-  three  quarry-sections  : fig.  4 
and  plates  II  and  III). 

Air  photographs  of  crop  marks  also  visible  on  the  ground 
revealed  the  presence  of  two  parallel  ditches  underlying  the  central 
circle  and  traceable  for  925  yards.  These  constitute  a type  of 
Neolithic  ceremonial  monument  known  as  a cursus,  at  present 
being  studied  by  Mr.  R.  J.  C.  Atkinson1  and  attributed  to  native 
Neolithic  culture  in  Britain. 

The  northern  of  the  two  ditches  was  sectioned  in  cuttings 
IV  and  V (fig.  4,  5 and  6)  and  seen  again  at  the  east  end  of  the 
gravel  quarry.  In  cutting  IV  this  ditch  was  7 feet  wide  and  dug 
to  a depth  of  2 ft.  into  the  gravel.  It  had  a U-shaped  profile  with 
gently  sloping  sides.  Immediately  to  the  west,  in  cutting  V,  the 
ditch  appeared  much  larger,  being  nearly  3 feet  deep  and  more 
than  10  feet  wide,  with  a similar  profile.  In  both  cuttings  similar 
silting  was  revealed  : at  the  bottom  gravel  had  accumulated, 
derived  chiefly  from  the  north  side.  Above  this  was  a dark  loamy 
earth,  containing  some  gravel,  to  a depth  of  1 foot.  This  in  its 
turn  was  overlaid  by  less  pebbly  and  more  sandy  orange-red 
loam  which,  in  cutting  IV  (section  5,  fig.  4),  was  covered  by  a 
dark  humic  layer  representing  a buried  soil.  In  cutting  V this 
orange  loam  merged  imperceptibly  with  the  top  two  feet  of  earth 
which  themselves  represent  the  edge  of  the  spread  of  the  bank 
and  the  modern  plough-soil.  The  top  of  the  cursus-ditch  here  was 
marked  by  a thin  slide  of  coarse  gravel  tipping  in  from  the  north. 
Above  this  gravel  streak  a sherd  of  indeterminate  prehistoric 
pottery  was  found  (p.  437). 

The  suggestion  that  the  gravelly  bank  of  this  ditch  had 
originally  been  on  the  north  side  was  confirmed  in  a slightly 
diagonal  section  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  gravel-quarry  to 
the  west.  Here  the  ditch  had  been  dug  through  a pocket  of  natural 
sand  (pi.  Ill  B). 

The  southern  ditch  of  the  cursus  was  examined  at  two 
points  in  the  gravel-quarry,  one  near  its  centre  on  the  south  side, 
the  other  in  the  south-west  corner.  In  the  first  (fig.  4,  right)  the 
ditch  was  9 feet  wide  and  dug  3 feet  into  the  gravel.  It  was  more 
V-shaped  than  in  any  of  the  other  sections  exposed.  It  was  filled 

1 Atkinson,  Excavations  at  Dorchester,  Oxon.  II,  forthcoming. 
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FIG.  3.  Thornborough  Circles,  Central  and  Northern.  Trench  sections  and  profiles. 
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to  a depth  of  2 feet  with  closely  packed  gravel  which  appeared  to 
have  slipped  in  from  the  south  side.  Across  this,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a layer  of  less  pebbly  brown  soil,  occurred  a thick  band 
of  almost  stoneless  orange-brown  loam  which  must  correspond 
with  the  land-surface  preserved  in  cutting  V and  also  visible  in 
the  other  profile  of  the  cursus-ditch  described  below.  Above  this 
horizon  lay  reddish  gravelly  earth  covered  by  the  modern  land 
surface. 

The  second  section  in  the  quarry  revealing  a profile  of  the 
southern  cursus-ditch  was  found  in  the  south-west  corner,  im- 


FIG.  4. 


mediately  beneath  the  modern  field  hedge  which  follows  the 
western  face  of  this  pit  (fig.  4,  left).  Here  the  ditch  is  again 
U-shaped,  8 feet  wide  and  2 feet  deep.  The  primary  silting  con- 
sisted of  dark  earth  with  less  gravel  than  in  the  other  sections 
examined.  A heavy  deposit  of  coarse  gravel,  spilling  in  chiefly 
from  the  south  side,  covered  this  bottom  earthy  silt.  This  in  turn 
was  sealed  beneath  a dark  band  of  relatively  stoneless  earth  which 
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extended  northwards  along  the  quarry-face  for  over  30  feet.  This 
represents  the  land-surface  already  noted  in  the  previous  section 
and  in  cutting  IV. 

Soil  samples  were  taken  at  various  depths  in  the  cursus- 
ditch  in  cutting  IV  and  in  the  quarry  section  just  described  : 
here  too,  samples  were  taken  through  the  naturally  formed  soils 
to  the  north  of  the  ditch.  These  showed  that  the  ditches  were 
filled  by  rain-washing  of  the  adjacent  topsoil,  which  had  contained 
much  organic  material,  and  by  the  almost  immediate  slumping  of 
the  sides  of  the  ditches.  The  high  humus-content  of  the  bottom 
silting  suggests  a forest  soil, — relatively  close  woodland  under  an 
oceanic  climate  with  plentiful  rainfull.  From  this  we  may  conclude 
that  the  Thornbrough  cursus  was  constructed  in  the  Atlantic 
or  Pre-Bronze  Age  climatic  phase.  It  had  evidently  become  filled 
up  and  grass-grown  some  considerable  time  before  the  bank  of 
the  central  circle  was  laid  over  it. 

The  Central  Thornborough  Circle. 

The  central  circle,  like  that  to  the  south,  is  almost  perfectly 
circular.  It  consists  of  a bank  formed  from  the  upcast  of  two 
ditches  and  separated  from  them  by  flat  spaces,  or  berms,  40  feet 
wide.  At  its  highest  this  bank  is  14  feet.  It  must  originally  have 
been  about  60  feet  wide  at  its  base.  Its  diameter  measured  from 
the  outer  edges  of  the  outer  ditch  is  780  feet.  Bank  and  ditches  are 
broken  for  entrances  at  two  opposite  points  in  a north-west/south- 
east  alignment.  These  gaps  are  about  60  feet  wide.  As  the  air- 
photograph  shows  (pi.  II),  some  attempt  was  made  to  square  off 
the  bank  and  ditches  at  these  places.  The  extension  of  cutting  II 
suggested  that  the  inner  ditch  must  have  had  quite  sharp  corners 
at  this  butt-end. 

The  inner  ditch  (cuttings  I and  II;  sections  1,  2 and  4,  fig.  3). 

This  was  58  feet  wide  and  7 feet  deep.  Its  floor  shows  a 
shallow  curve  sloping  gently  to  the  surface  of  the  gravel.  The 
prehistoric  silting,  confirmed  in  the  northern  circle,  consisted  of 
1-2  feet  of  clean  yellow  sand  mixed  with  a small  amount  of  gravel. 
Dr.  Cornwall’s  analysis  showed  that  it  was  the  product  of  natural 
tumble  from  the  ditch  walls  with  the  addition  of  drifted  surface 
material.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  the  surface  of  this  had 
ever  carried  vegetation  (a  mystery  which  neither  soil  analysis 
nor  digging  explained).  The  rest  of  the  filling  of  this  ditch  was 
uniform  sandy  brown  earth  with  a greater  density  of  gravel  in 
some  places.  In  cutting  I (fig.  3,  1)  the  gravel  appears  in  distinct 
dumps,  probably  representing  cartloads  of  material  put  there  to 
level  up  the  ditch  for  cultivation.  This  dumping  was  less  apparent 
in  cutting  II  (fig.  3,  2 and  4)  where  the  rubbly  gravel  lay  in  more 
distinct  layers.  Mr.  Hodges’  report  on  the  pottery  from  this 
secondary  filling  (p.  438)  suggests  that  the  process  began  and 
ended  in  medieval  times. 


PLATE  1. 


Photo  - Dr.  J . K.  St. Joseph 

The  Thornborough  Circles,  looking  north-west.  The  northern  circle  is 

covered  by  trees. 
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The  hank  (cuttings  III  and  IV  : sections  3 and  5,  figs.  3 and  4). 

Time  prevented  us  from  cutting  a section  across  a well 
preserved  part  of  the  bank  but  its  main  features  were  revealed 
in  cuttings  III  and  IV.  It  was  composed  of  alternate  layers  of 
mottled  orange-brown  earth  and  pure  gravel  lying  on  a well- 
preserved  old  land  surface  of  dark  brown  clayey  earth.  Section 
5 suggests  that  the  bank  may  originally  have  been  constructed  in 
a series  of  heaps  of  earth  and  gravel,  later  joined  together  and 
smoothed  off;  for  the  various  layers  in  it  tend  to  tip.  It  was 
noticed  that  wherever  a layer  of  gravel  occurred  in  the  make-up 
of  the  bank,  it  showed  an  accretion  of  a white  substance  having 
the  colour  and  almost  the  consistency  of  cotton  wool.  This  has 
been  discussed  by  Dr.  Cornwall  in  Appendix  I.  He  has  shown 
that  it  is  gypsum,  dissolved  by  rain  from  above  and  redeposited 
on  the  gravel  layers  wherever  it  encountered  them.  The  inter- 
vening earthy  layers  contained  a small  amount  of  gypsum  not 
visible  to  the  eye.  Both  bank-cuttings  revealed  gypsum,  as  did 
smaller  soundings  made  in  the  bank  at  intervals  along  its  perimeter. 
Samples  of  soil  from  the  ditch,  from  the  Cursus-sections  in  the 
quarry  and  from  the  undisturbed  gravel  at  these  places  failed  to 
indicate  any  trace  of  this  substance.  It  is  hard  to  escape  the 
conclusion  therefore  that  originally  the  bank  had  received  an 
artificial  coating  of  gypsum  crystals  which  subsequent  rains  had 
gradually  dissolved  and  spread  down  into  its  core. 

Soil  samples  taken  at  close  vertical  intervals  in  cuttings  I, 
III  and  IV  showed  a marked  contrast  in  the  density  of  humus 
contained  in  the  ancient  surface  sealed  beneath  the  bank,  and  in 
the  bottom  sandy  silt  of  the  ditch.  Whereas  the  former  suggests 
a forest  soil  and  a damp  climate,  the  latter  implies  dry  warm 
conditions  with  more  open  country  than  in  the  preceding  Neolithic 
period  or  the  present  day. 

The  only  find  from  these  cuttings  was  part  of  a chert  blade- 
flake  near  the  inner  edge  of  the  bank  in  cutting  III,  at  the  base 
of  the  topsoil  (p.  438). 

The  central  area.  (Cutting  VI). 

Cutting  VI  was  laid  out  at  the  end  of  the  excavation  in  an 
attempt  to  find  central  features.  Being  badly  sited,  it  would  not 
have  revealed  them  had  they  existed.  Here  the  natural  gravel 
was  reached  at  a depth  of  3 feet.  Above  it  came  a layer  of 
gravelly  earth  1 ft.  6 ins.  thick,  covered  by  the  same  amount  of 
earthy  topsoil.  Both  layers  contained  a thin  scatter  of  medieval 
sherds. 

The  outer  ditch. 

No  cuttings  were  made  across  this.  On  the  ground  it  is 
still  clearly  visible  though  more  deeply  silted  than  the  inner 
ditch.  The  air-photograph  (pi.  II)  shows  only  an  irregular  and 
rather  thin  crop  mark.  The  amount  of  soil  in  the  bank  is  roughly 
twice  the  volume  of  gravel  to  be  obtained  from  the  inner  ditch 
alone.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  outer  ditch 
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must  have  resembled  the  inner  one  closely  in  size  and  shape,  as 
does  the  outer  ditch  of  the  Big  Rings  at  Dorchester-on-Thames. 

The  Northern  Thornborough  Circle. 

A profile  of  the  bank  and  ditches  of  this  site  was  made  with 
level  and  staff,  and  two  small  sounding  pits  were  dug  in  the 
bottom  of  the  inner  ditch,  one  centrally  on  the  east  side,  the 
other  at  the  south-east  inner  butt-end. 

Profiles  of  this  earthwork  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  made  of  the  central  circle  (fig.  3,  top  and  bottom).  The 
central  bank,  here  10  feet  high  and  60  feet  wide,  is  separated  from 
its  inner  ditch  by  a berm  40  feet  wide.  This  ditch,  today  65  feet 
wide,  must  originally  have  been  10  feet  deep.  The  trial  pits  found 
an  accumulation  of  almost  2 feet  of  clean  yellow  sand  exactly 
resembling  that  in  the  ditch-bottom  in  the  central  circle,  covered 
by  leaf  mould.  The  southern  entrance-causeway  has  had  a rough 
road  laid  across  it  in  modern  times.  It  is  about  40  feet  wide. 
The  outer  ditch  is  today  completely  filled  up  : no  traces  of  it 
show  in  the  air  coverage  so  far  available. 

An  enlargement  of  the  O.S.  map  of  this  circle  shows  clearly 
that  it  has  a noticeably  irregular  plan;  this  is  particularly  so 
when  compared  with  plans  of  the  other  two  circles.  Its  inner 
ditch  is  oval  rather  than  circular  and  the  curve  is  formed  by  a 
series  of  slightly  angular  segments.  Particularly  noticeable  is  the 
way  in  which  the  two  entrances  are  not  aligned  on  one  main  axis. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  an  observer  outside  one  entrance  to 
see  completely  through  the  other. 

Discussion. 

The  Thornborough  cursus  possesses  one  distinctive  feature; 
its  banks  lie  outside  its  ditches.  Similar  monuments  elsewhere 
in  Britain,  where  dug,  have  banks  inside  their  ditches.  The  width 
of  this  cursus  is  almost  the  same  as  that  at  Dorchester-on-Thames;1 
the  Stonehenge  cursus  is  nearly  100  feet  wider;2  the  Scorton 
cursus  is  about  70  feet  less.  This  latter  monument,  lying  a few 
miles  north  of  West  Tanfield,  is  the  nearest  cursus  to  the  Thorn- 
brough  example  and  between  them  they  suggest  a quite  con- 
siderable native  Neolithic  population  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire. 

The  three  Thornborough  Circles  are  laid  out  at  equal 
intervals  along  a line  almost  a mile  in  length  and  orientated 
north- west /south-east.  The  entrances  of  each  circle  almost  exactly 
follow  this  axis.  Indeed  it  is  possible  for  an  observer  standing  at 
the  south  entrance  of  the  most  southerly  monument  to  see  through 
the  two  gaps  in  the  central  circle  to  the  one  now  covered  by  trees. 
The  ground  along  this  axis  is  quite  flat;  nevertheless  the  almost 
equidistant  spacing  of  the  three  sites  and  the  adherence  to  one 
main  axis  represents  a considerable  feat  of  ground  surveying, 

1 Atkinson,  ibid.  I,  fig.  2. 

2 Arch.  J.  civ,  1947,  p.  8,  fig.  1. 


PLATE  II. 


Photo  - Dr.  j . K . St. Joseph 

Central  Thornborough  Circle  from  the  north.  Note  cursus  ditches  on 
left,  (arrows).  The  gravel  pit  appears  in  the  top  right-hand  corner. 
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one  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  sophisticated  shape  of  the  monu- 
ments themselves. 

The  circle  on  Hutton  Moor  and  that  at  Cana  (see  map, 
fig.  1),  though  laid  out  on  a line  similarly  orientated,  have  their 
entrances  differently  aligned,  both  being  almost  due  north/south. 

Henge  monuments  are  often  situated  in  groups,  particularly 
in  Wessex  where  they  may  have  originated.  The  Avebury 
complex,  where  two  circles  are  linked  by  a stone  avenue,  is  well 
known.  Further  south,  the  wooden  structure  of  Woodhenge  lies 
a few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  enormous  earthen  circle  of 
Durrington  Walls  which  has  recently  been  shown  to  be  contem- 
porary. Phase  I at  Stonehenge  may  be  associated  with  at  least 
one  of  the  two  cursuses  that  lie  just  to  the  north,  and  with  a 
small  burial  circle  in  the  henge  tradition  in  Fargo  Plantation. 
In  Dorset  a considerable  religious  centre  is  suggested  by  the  three 
Knowlton  Circles  near  Cranborne.  The  group  of  three  stone  circles 
in  Somerset,  at  Stanton  Drew,  two  of  them  with  avenues  leading 
to  the  river,  and  a separate  U-shaped  setting  of  three  stones,  must 
represent  the  same  religious  idea.  In  Oxfordshire  a considerable 
group  of  henge  monuments  and  cemeteries  are  to  be  found  within 
a few  yards  of  each  other  at  Dorchester-on-Thames.  In  north 
Britain,  the  circles  of  Mayburgh  (Westmorland)  and  King  Arthur’s 
Round  Table  (Cumberland)  lie  close  together;  so  do  the  Stennis 
Circles  in  Orkney. 

At  Thornborough  the  circles  follow  the  course  of  the  River 
Ure  today  as  it  meanders  gently  southward  towards  Ripon.  Only 
| of  a mile  separates  the  sites  from  this  river.  As  Mr.  Atkinson 
has  recently  emphasized,1  it  is  usual  to  find  sacred  monuments 
of  this  general  type  on  low  ground  and  situated  near  rivers  and 
streams  : likewise  the  orientation  of  the  entrances  of  those  monu- 
ments which  have  two  is  usually  north-west/south-east.2 

The  location  of  these  circles,  their  concentration  in  a small 
area  and  the  direction  of  their  entrances  is,  then,  in  conformity 
with  other  monuments  included  in  this  class  of  site.  It  is  their 
specialized  shape  which  sets  them  apart.  Each  of  these  five 
circles  near  Ripon  has  broad  berms  separating  its  bank  from  its 
ditches.  This  feature  distinguishes  these  northern  examples  of 
Atkinson’s  Class  Ha  henge  monuments  from  the  outlier  at 
Dorchester-on-Thames,  the  Big  Rings,  whose  bank  fills  the  space 
between  its  ditches  completely  and  whose  plan  is  also  much  less 
circular — and  therefore  more  typical  of  Neolithic  henge  monu- 
ments— than  the  Yorkshire  examples.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  long  barrows  in  Wessex,  the  use  of  a berm  in 
prehistoric  earthwork  architecture  is  to  be  found  only  in  that 
specialized  version  of  the  British  Early  Bronze  Age  called  the 
Wessex  Culture  and  is  there  seen  in  the  construction  of  bell- 
barrows  and  disc-barrows.  Barrows  with  berms  are  not  repre- 
sented in  Yorkshire— are  not,  indeed,  found  north  of  a line  joining 

1 Atkinson,  ibid.,  p.  84. 

2 Atkinson,  ibid.,  fig.  28. 
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the  Wash  to  the  head  of  the  Severn  Estuary.  Either  the  builders 
of  the  Yorkshire  sites  evolved  this  sophisticated  plan  on  their 
own,  which  seems  unlikely,  or  else  they  brought  it  up  from  the 
south  of  England.  There  are  two  reasons  in  support  of  this  second 
argument.  First,  direct  contact  between  Wessex  and  the  York- 
shire Wolds  is  attested  for  instance  by  the  presence  of  knives 
attached  to  their  handles  by  six  thin  rivets,  a distinctive  Wessex 
type,  in  at  least  four  Yorkshire  barrows.1  Many  are  the  Yorkshire 
chiefs  and  their  families  who  must  have  journeyed  down  the 
Jurassic  Way,  across  Oxfordshire  (past  the  Big  Rings  perhaps) 
to  Wiltshire,  on  a pilgrimage  to  Stonehenge.  Second,  if  we  accept 
the  deliberate  coating  of  gypsum  crystals  on  the  bank  of  at  least 
one  of  the  Thornborough  circles,  might  this  not  be  in  imitation  of 
the  chalk-covered  earthworks,  barrows  and  sacred  sites  alike,  of 
southern  England  which  must  have  made  the  Wessex  downlands 
so  striking  and  compelling  to  a pilgrim  from  the  north? 

The  greatest  contrast  between  the  Thornborough  Circles  and 
the  Big  Rings  at  Dorchester-on-Thames  is  afforded  by  the  different 
usage  of  the  ditches.  At  Dorchester,  people  who  presumably  were 
worshippers  had  lit  fires,  cooked  food  and  broken  or  chipped 
their  pots  in  both  ditches  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  been  dug. 
At  Thornbrough,  no  traces  whatever  of  this  sort  of  temporary 
occupation  were  found. 

Finally  we  must  attempt  to  decide  by  whom,  and  when,  the 
Thornborough  Circles  were  erected.  Evidence  from  the  excavation 
itself  does  not  provide  a firm  answer  to  either  question.  It  is 
clear  that  the  cursus  was  altogether  earlier  than  the  central  circle 
though  it  could  still  have  been  contemporary  with  either  of  the 
other  two.  The  soil  analysis,  however,  suggests  that  the  area 
underwent  a climatic  change  between  the  silting  of  the  cursus  and 
the  filling  of  the  lower  part  of  the  circle  ditches.  This  climatic 
evidence  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  obtained  from  the 
ditches  of  the  cursus  and  the  Big  Rings  at  Dorchester-on-Thames. 
The  erection  of  the  Big  Rings  can  be  attributed  with  certainty  to 
the  people  who  brought  the  Beakers  and  the  earliest  metal  tools 
to  Britain,  and  whose  culture  spans  the  transition  from  the 
Neolithic  to  the  Bronze  Age  in  these  Islands. 

The  concentration  of  contemporary  barrows  around  henge 
monuments  is  well  attested  in  Wessex  and  elsewhere.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  distribution  of  barrows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
five  circles  under  discussion.  The  contents  of  these  burial-mounds 
must  constitute  the  only  other  grounds  we  have  for  deciding  the 
period  and  the  culture  of  those  who  used  the  circles  for  worship. 

There  are  six  barrows  traceable  among  the  Thornborough 
Circles.  Three, — the  “Three  Hills” — lie  east  of  the  northern  circle; 
two, — one  of  them  the  “Centre  Hill” — are  between  the  other  two 

1 Brough,  E.  R.,  The  Antiquary,  xxxviii,  1902,  p.  80;  Hutton  Buscel, 
Yorks.  N.R.,  Greenwell,  “British  Barrows”,  fig.  144;  Towthorp,  E.R., 
Barrow  139,  Cat.  Mortimer  Coll.,  Hull  Museum,  p.  139,  8;  Towthorp,  Barrow 
233,  ibid.,  p.  139,  12. 


PLATE  III. 


A — Cutting  IV  showing  the  gypsum-encrusted  layers  m the  bank  of 
the  circle  and  the  cursus  ditch  at  the  bottom. 


B — Cursus  section  (north  ditch)  in  the  gravel-pit,  looking  north-east. 
The  ditch  is  here  dug  in  a pocket  of  natural  sand.  The  holes  were 

made  by  rabbits. 
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circles,  and  one  lies  south-east  of  the  southern  circle.  Of  these, 
'‘Centre  Hill”  is  the  most  informative.  It  yielded  a Food  Vessel 
with  an  inhumation  in  a coffin  lying  in  a burial  pit  (Appendix  II, 
No.  5).  From  Lukis’s  description  it  seems  probable  that  gypsum 
had  been  deposited  in  the  pit  to  form  a lining.  The  ‘‘Three  Hills”, 
to  the  north,  all  covered  cremations,  the  northernmost  barrow 
also  yielding  two  urns  of  unspecified  type.  (Appendix  II,  Nos.  25-7). 

Just  over  three  miles  to  the  east  lies  Quernhow  barrow.1 
This,  the  only  barrow  in  the  area  to  be  excavated  by  scientific 
methods,  was  found  to  cover  a number  of  cremations  and  six 
Food  Vessels. 

A large  concentration  of  barrows  is  to  be  seen  among  the 
two  circles  east  of  Ripon.2  Of  these,  three  were  excavated  by 
Lukis.3  Each  covered  cremations;  no.  18  contained  two  urns 
while  no.  20  included  Incense  Cups  of  Bronze  Age  shape  and 
decoration. 

The  grave-goods  and  burial  rites  in  these  barrows  suggest 
that  the  five  circles  were  in  use  at  a period  just  subsequent  to  the 
Beaker/early  Food  Vessel  stage,  and  that  their  makers  belonged 
to  the  full  Early  Bronze  Age.  They  must  be  broadly  contemporary 
with  the  final  phase  of  building  at  Stonehenge, — in  actual  years 
anywhere  between  1500  and  1300  B.C. 

Conclusions. 

The  Thornborough  Circles  and  those  east  of  Ripon  constitute 
a group  of  religious  sites  whose  architecture  may  have  been 
inspired  by  models  in  Wessex  and  whose  period  of  occupation 
probably  coincided  with  the  Early/Middle  Bronze  Age  in  southern 
Britain.  These  circles  only  remotely  resemble  the  Big  Rings  at 
Dorchester-on-Thames  whose  makers  were  late  Neolithic  Beaker 
Folk.  Beneath  the  central  Thornborough  Circle  lies  a cursus  of 
Neolithic  type  which  had,  in  all  probability,  been  dug  some 
centuries  before  any  of  the  circles  had  been  erected,  and  which, 
together  with  the  cursus  at  Scorton  and  the  henge  monument  at 
Aysgarth  (Castle  Dykes)  indicates  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
Neolithic  period  this  part  of  the  Yorkshire  Pennines  had  already 
attracted  a population  of  some  considerable  size. 

The  Finds. 

Prehistoric. 

Pottery. 

A sherd  of  thick  poorly  fired  soft  ware  thickly  charged  with 
felspar.  One  face  and  the  core  are  black,  the  other  face  chocolate- 
coloured.  Cutting  V,  central  above  the  cursus;  depth,  2 ft.  4 ins. 
This  fragment  is  undatable.  Although  it  resembles  some  Secondary 
Neolithic  wares  in  the  north  of  England,  it  could  equally  occur 
among  the  wares  of  almost  any  prehistoric  potter. 

1 D.  M.  Waterman,  Ant.  Journ.  xxxi,  1951,  1 ff. 

2 It  is  tempting  to  believe  in  the  former  existence  of  a circle  north  of 
that  on  Hutton  Moor  and  equidistant,  judging  by  the  group  of  barrows  there. 

3 Lukis,  ibid. 
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Flint  and  chert. 

Cutting  I. 

A slightly  worked  core  of  dark  iron-stained  chert  and  a 
small  unpatinated  brown  flint  flake  occurred  at  a depth  of  two 
feet.  The  flint  flake  is  broken,  only  the  bulbar  end  remaining. 
One  edge  has  been  utilized  and  shows  a series  of  tiny  scars  on  the 
non-bulbar  face.  Length  J-in. 

At  a depth  of  4 ft.  3 ins.  the  bulbar  end  of  an  unworked 
microlithic  flake  of  cherty  flint  was  found.  Length  J in. 

Cutting  III. 

The  bulbar  end  of  a large  iron-stamed  chert  flake  was 
found  at  the  edge  of  the  bank  just  below  the  modern  humus. 
This  flake  retains  some  cortex  on  part  of  the  non-bulbar  face. 
Length  \\  ins.;  width  lj-ins.;  thickness  at  bulbar  end,  J in. 
Surface. 

Near  cutting  VI. 

Unpatinated  pale  brown  cherty  flint  end-scraper  with  sides 
retouched.  The  flaking  at  the  end  is  very  steep  : all  of  it  is  crude. 
Length  1J  ins.;  width  £ in. 

At  south  entrance. 

Bulbar  end  of  a small  patinated  flint  blade-flake,  unworked. 
Medieval. 

Pottery. 

THE  MEDIEVAL  POTTERY  EROM  THORNBOROUGH. 

(fig.  4,  1-4). 

by  H.  W.  M.  Hodges, 

(Department  of  Archaeology,  Queen’s  University,  Belfast). 

All  the  pottery  recovered  from  this  site  is,  naturally,  very 
fragmentary.  Any  discussion  of  the  pottery  must  depend  chiefly, 
therefore,  on  the  nature  of  the  fabric  of  the  various  sherds — with 
all  the  reservations  such  a study  implies. 

Two  major  groups  of  fabric  appear  to  be  represented.  In 
the  first  group,  the  surface  varies  in  colour  from  buff  to  pale  pink, 
or  even  off-white;  while  the  fracture,  generally  of  the  same  colour, 
may  in  thick  sections,  such  as  rim  sherds,  have  a pale  grey  core. 
The  body  of  these  sherds  is  sandy  and  contains  a high  proportion 
of  flint  grits  of  roughly  .05  inch  diameter.  The  pots  from  which 
these  sherds  derive  were  wheel-thrown,  and  some  fragments  show 
emphatic  rilling.  Of  the  three  rim  sherds  of  this  fabric,  two  are 
unglazed  (fig.  4,  nos.  2 and  3)  while  the  third  (fig.  4,  no.  1)  has 
a deep  lemon  yellow  glaze  with  fine,  reticular  cracking  on  the 
external  surface.  The  inner  surface  of  this  sherd  has  a pale  brick- 
red  slip — presumably  a glazing  slip.  One  large  body  fragment 
also  bears  traces  of  a decomposed  glaze  of  the  same  type.  A 
fragment  of  the  base  angle  of  a pot  with  a convex  base  has  a 
similar,  but  paler,  lemon  yellow  glaze. 

The  second  group  of  sherds  has  a brick-red  surface  and 
fracture.  Many  of  these  sherds  bear  dark  green  glaze.  The  pots 
from  which  these  fragments  came  were  wheel-thrown,  and  the 
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body  is  harder  and  less  heavily  gritted  than  in  the  previous  group, 
although  the  flint  grits  are  of  the  same  magnitude.  Apart  from 
the  glazed  rim  sherd  (fig.  4,  no.  4),  an  undecorated  strap  handle 
and  a small  skillet  handle  were  recovered. 

As  the  medieval  pottery  from  this  area  of  Yorkshire  has  not 
received  much  attention  as  yet,  the  dating  of  this  pottery  must 
remain  somewhat  conjectural.  The  fabric  of  the  first  group  is 
similar,  but  not  identical,  to  that  from  Knaresborough  Castle 
[see  D.  M.  Waterman  in  Antiq.  Journ.  33  (1953)  211]  attributed 
there  to  the  12th  century.  The  two  unglazed  rim  sherds  (fig.  4, 
nos.  2 and  3)  have  reasonable  parallels  on  that  site  (Idem,  fig.  1, 
nos.  17  and  9),  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  everted  rim  of  the 
Thornbrough  cooking-pot  (no.  2)  is  a more  exaggerated  form 
than  the  Knaresborough  example,  and  therefore  probably  later. 
It  is  unknown  how  long  these  wares  continued  in  use,  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  they  post-date  the  end  of  the  12th  century 
or  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 

Lack  of  rim  sherds  makes  the  second  group  even  harder  to 
date.  One  can  only  suggest  the  13th  to  15th  centuries  as  the  pro- 
bable limits. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distribution  of  these  sherds  in 
cutting  I (fig.  3)  presents  a rough  stratigraphy  in  that  the  bottom 
foot  of  clean  brown  soil  above  the  primary  silt  contains  only 
sherds  of  the  first  group.  This  layer  of  clean  earthy  filling 
probably  represents  the  first  ploughing  of  the  silt  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch.  The  major  filling  of  the  ditch,  represented  by  the 
more  stoney  layer  above,  contains  both  groups  of  pottery,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  site  remained  under  cultivation  through- 
out the  period  of  the  13th  to  15th  centuries.  Sherds  of  post- 
medieval  pottery  are  few  and  fairly  superficial,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  recent  ploughing. 

The  archaeological  evidence,  then,  points  to  the  major 
phase  of  destruction  of  this  site  having  taken  place  between  the 
end  of  the  12th  century  up  to  (probably)  the  15th  century,  and 
it  is  not  without  interest  to  be  able  to  say  that  until  this  period 
the  inner  ditch  at  least  must  have  remained  unfilled,  virtually 
as  it  was  when  prehistoric  man  first  dug  it. 

Iron. 

A miscellaneous  series  of  fragmentary  nails  and  other  pieces 
was  collected  from  the  layers  containing  medieval  sherds.  Part 
of  an  iron  blade  was  alone  complete  enough  to  be  drawn  and 
described  (fig.  4,  5).  One  face  is  flat,  the  other  convex.  Part  of  a 
tang  of  circular  section  projects  from  the  wider  end,  following 
one  edge.  The  other  corner  of  the  blade  at  this  end  is  rounded. 
Midway  between  the  edges  of  the  blade  and  nearly  half  an  inch 
from  the  broader  end,  part  of  a pivot  projects  from  the  flat  part 
of  the  object.  This  knife  is,  in  fact,  one  blade  of  a pair  of  scissors. 
From  its  position  in  the  ditch  (fig.  3,  section  I)  it  is  probably  of 
14th  century  date. 
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Scissors  of  medieval  date  in  Britain  are  very  rare.  Their 
history  has  been  briefly  outlined  by  J.  B.  Ward-Perkins1  who 
suggested  a classification  into  two  types,  those  whose  loop  handles 
are  closed  (the  earlier)  and  those  with  open  loops.  The  report  on 
the  excavations  at  Birka,  Sweden,  was  not  available  when  he 
wrote.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  by  the  9th  century  A.D.  both 
classes  of  scissors  were  in  use  at  this  Viking  settlement  at  least.2 
It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  scissors  with  open  and  closed  loops 
are  contemporary  in  Britain.  The  earliest  recorded  pair  in  these 
Islands  must  be  those  of  Saxon  date  from  a barrow  at  Driffield, 
Yorks.  E.R.3  The  only  closely  dated  medieval  scissors  are  the 
pair  found  with  the  body  of  a surgeon-barber  at  Avebury,4  which 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  They  are  almost 
identical  with  the  fragment  from  Thornbrough,  more  so,  indeed, 
than  Ward-Perkins’s  drawing  would  suggest.  A third,  undated, 
pair  of  the  same  shape  occur  in  the  Salisbury  Museum  Drainage 
Collection.  This  group  of  objects,  assembled  from  chance  finds 
during  the  laying  of  drains  in  the  City,  also  includes  a pair  whose 
loop  handles  are  not  closed,  resembling  the  scissors  from  Finsbury 
Circus,  London.5 

In  Britain,  the  principle  of  scissors, — two  surfaces  bearing 
against  each  other  by  means  of  a pivot — had  been  evolved  in 
Roman  times.  Pliers  and  tongs  are  quite  common,  as  the  em- 
bossed representation  of  a pair  on  a priest’s  sceptre  from  the 
Romano-Celtic  temple  at  Farley  Heath,6  or  that  embossed  on 
pottery  from  Norton,  E.  Yorks.7  show.  But  until  Saxon  times 
shears  took  the  place  of  scissors  for  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes.  Shears  appear  first  quite  early  in  the  Iron  Age;8  they 
remain  in  use  until  the  present  day.  The  writer  has  heard  of 
them  being  used  for  cutting  human  hair  well  within  living  memory. 

Bronze. 

Two  fragments  of  bronze  were  found;  one,  in  cutting  I at 
2 ft.  6 ins.,  was  a loop  made  from  a twist  of  thin  wire  : the  other, 
from  the  extension  of  cutting  II  at  1 ft.  6 ins.,  was  a fragment 
of  thin  sheet. 

Bead.  (fig.  4,  6). 

Half  of  a very  crudely  made  opaque  red  glass  bead  too 
inadequately  fired  to  effect  complete  fusion.  The  moulding  of 
the  bead,  apparently  in  thin  layers  prior  to  fusion,  has  been  most 
inexpertly  done;  air  holes  and  cavities  in  the  mix  are  still  plainly 
visible.  Ht.  5 mm.;  diam.  7 mm.  Cutting  II,  3 ins.  above  pre- 
historic silt. 

1 Lond.  Mus.  Cat.  No.  7 (Medieval),  1940,  150-153. 

2 H.  Arbman,  ‘Birka’,  1940,  i (plates)  taf.  176,  2;  abb.  183,  42;  i (text), 
p.  223  and  269. 

3 Mortimer,  “40  Years  Research  . . pi.  civ,  fig.  837. 

4 Lond.  Mus.  Med.  Cat.  1940,  fig.  46,  2. 

5 Arch.  71,  1920-21,  p.  99,  fig.  22,  7.  6 Ant.  Journ.  xviii,  1938,  391  ff. 

7 Hayes  and  Whitley,  “The  Roman  Pottery  at  Norton,  Yorks.’’, 
Roman  Malton  and  District,  Rep.  No.  7,  1950,  pi.  vi,  b. 

8 W.A.M.  xlii,  1924,  p.  482,  pi.  xi,  3. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Thornborough  Rings. 

By  Dr.  I.  W.  Cornwall. 

Crystalline  deposit  in  the  section  of  the  hank. 

An  approximately  tangential  section  of  the  outer  slope  of  the  circular 
bank  was  cut  to  expose  a cross-section  of  the  underlying  cursus-ditch. 

The  bank  was  composed  of  material  excavated  from  the  ditch,  con- 
sisting of  the  local  soil  and  subsoil — sandy  loam  formed  on  a substratum 
of  glacifluvial  gravels  and  sands,  containing  large,  well-rounded  pebbles. 

In  this  loosely-heaped  coarse  material  there  were  many  irregularly- 
shaped  voids.  A somewhat  diffuse  level,  averaging  feet  below  the  present 
surface  and  up  to  1£  feet  thick,  was  exposed  by  the  section,  in  which  the 
walls  of  these  cavities  were  thickly  coated  with  a clean  white  substance. 
This  layer  was  observed  to  follow,  approximately,  the  present  surface- 
contour  of  the  bank. 

The  white  material  was  soft  and  friable  and  could  be  seen,  under  a 
hand  lens  (x  10)  to  consist  in  the  main  of  a felted  mass  of  exceedingly 
slender  needle-shaped  crystals.  These  had  evidently  been  naturally  formed 
in  situ,  since  the  construction  of  the  bank  : probably  deposited  from  solution 
in  percolating  surface-water. 

The  problem  presented  by  this  material  was  twofold  : 

(1)  Identification  of  the  mineral  or  minerals  composing  it; 

(2)  Explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a concentration  of  apparently 
foreign  minerals  in  an  artificial  bank. 
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(1)  A glance  at  the  geology  of  the  region  is  of  assistance  in  approaching 
this  problem.  From  the  map,  Thornbrough  lies  on  the  outcrop  of  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  (Permian),  though  the  “solid”  rocks  are  here  deeply 
mantled  with  drift.  The  limestone  zone  strikes  N — S and  is  here  no  more  than 
5 — 6 miles  wide,  dipping  to  the  E.  Below  it  to  the  west  lies  immediately 
the  Middle  Carboniferous  Millstone  Grit  of  the  Pennines,  the  intervening 
Coal  Measures  having  wedged  out  near  Doncaster,  some  miles  to  the  S. 
The  Magnesian  Limestone  is  capped  by  Late  Permian  red  marls,  not  easily 
distinguished  from  the  succeeding  Bunter  and  Keuper  beds  (Triassic), 
which  are  also  largely  red  in  colour.  The  relatively  water-soluble  colourless 
minerals  available  locally,  therefore,  are  calcite  (calcium  carbonate),  dolomite 
(carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  varying  proportions),  both  from 
the  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  gypsum  or  anhydrite  (calcium  sulphate) 
which  occurs  in  local  bands  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone  and  in  thick  beds 
in  the  adjacent  Keuper  (Trias). 

The  crystalline  substance  was  tested  in  the  field  with  dilute  acid  and 
gave  but  slight  effervescence,  showing  that,  of  the  above  minerals,  calcite 
did  not  form  any  large  part  of  it.  Since  dolomite  does  not  effervesce  with 
cold  dilute  acid,  but  only  on  warming,  this  test  could  not  be  made  in  the  field, 
but  the  needle-shaped  crystals  visible  under  the  lens  did  not  suggest  any 
form  of  dolomite  known  to  the  writer  and  the  substance  was  therefore 
judged,  on  the  site,  to  be  chiefly  gypsum. 

A qualitative  analysis  in  the  laboratory  showed  the  presence  of  the 
following  constituents  : — 

Metals:  Iron  (little),  calcium  (much),  magnesium  (little). 

Radicles:  Carbonate  (little  effervescence  in  the  cold,  increased  con- 
siderably on  warming),  sulphate  (much),  phosphate  (only  a 
trace). 

The  substance  therefore  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  calcium  sulphate 
(gypsum)  with  a small  amount  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates 
(dolomite).  The  latter  is  almost  certainly  present  as  pebbles  of  the  under- 
lying Magnesian  Limestone  in  the  glacial  drift  and  its  presence  is  easily 
explained  naturally.  The  acid-insoluble  residue  of  the  sample  contained 
little  but  clean  quartz  grains.  On  ignition  the  substance  lost  water  and  the 
ignited  residue,  on  moistening,  set  like  a cement  after  a time. 

Under  the  microscope  the  colourless  acicular  crystals  were  seen  often 
to  be  twinned  and  had  other  optical  properties  of  gypsum.  The  main  identi- 
fication of  the  substance  as  gypsum  may  thus  be  regarded  as  established. 

(2)  Though  gypsum  doubtless  occurs  in  exposures  of  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  and  Keuper  beds  at  no  great  distance  from  Thornborough,  there 
is  no  trace,  in  adjacent  sections  of  the  natural  gravels,  of  secondary  gypsum 
deposits  like  those  found  in  the  bank  sections  and  in  trial  pits  at  different 
points  of  the  bank  of  the  Rings.  It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  the 
mineral  must  have  been  brought  to  the  site  in  quantity  by  the  builders  of 
the  bank.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  crystals,  as  found,  had  been  naturally 
formed  in  situ  among  the  bank  material  after  its  erection,  so  that,  if  im- 
ported, the  mineral  mass  no  longer  occupies  the  position  in  which  it  was 
placed  by  the  builders.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  gypsum  once 
lay  on  the  surface  of  the  bank,  as  originally  constructed  and  has,  during 
the  elapsed  centuries,  been  completely  dissolved  by  rain,  washed  deeper 
into  the  soil  and  recrystallized  among  the  loose  stones.  The  solubility  of 
gypsum,  though  comparatively  slight,  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the 
observed  effect,  given  sufficient  volumes  of  water  percolating  and  a sufficient 
length  of  time. 


Since  going  to  print  Dr.  Cornwall  ( Proc . Prehistoric  Society  xix  pt.  2, 
1953,  pp.  144-7)  has  written  about  the  Thornborough  soils  and  their 
problems  with  illustrations  additional  to  those  appearing  in  this  article. 
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Thornbrough  and  Hutton  Moor,  Yorkshire. 
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APPENDIX  III. 

The  Folklore  of  the  Thornborough  Henge  Monuments. 

By  A.  C.  Thomas. 

Although  ritual  cremations  and  burials  have  occurred  in  some  henges, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  all  these  monuments  were  primarily  intended  as 
funerary  sites.  If  folklore  can  shed  any  light  at  all  on  this  vexed  problem, 
it  will  be  through  the  secondary  folklore — for  example,  of  the  region,  or  of 
the  nearest  river,  as  discussed  in  the  second  part  of  this  Appendix;  but  the 
primary  folklore  or  aetiology  of  the  various  henge  monuments  is  both 
amusing  and  colourful. 

1.  The  Local  Aetiology . 1 

Curious  villagers  often  visited  the  “dig",  and  from  the  gossip  of  one,  a 
fairly  intelligent  quarry  foreman  of  about  50,  the  following  beliefs  emerged. 
The  henge  was  supposed  to  have  “treasure  in  t’middle".  It  was  known  as 
“the  charging-ground"  and  had  been  used  as  such  by  either  the  Romans  or 
the  Saxons  (a  previous  local  find  of  a Roman  bath  lent  favour  to  the  former 
alternative).  The  protagonists,  mounted  on  horseback  either  for  tilting  or 
for  single  combat,  had  entered  at  the  two  opposing  entrances,  and  had 
hurtled  to  their  mutual  encounter  at  the  centre.  Cheering  spectators  had 
thronged  the  banks,  isolated  from  the  combatants  by  the  inner  ditch,  which 
was  filled  with  water. 

The  excavations  showed  that,  far  from  buried  treasure,  there  was 
nothing,  not  even  the  hoped-for  post-hole,  in  the  centre.  The  ditch  had 
admittedly  a layer  of  sandy  silt  at  the  bottom,  but  the  occurrence  of  remains 
of  various  terrestrial  snails  (notably  Helix  ( cepaea ) nemoralis)  in  large 
numbers  and  at  low  levels,  did  not  suggest  flooding,  even  were  this  feasible 
(the  henge  lies  over  half  a mile  from,  and  is  higher  than,  the  river).  Never- 
theless this  local  aetiology  is  of  some  interest,  because  it  has  a parallel  in 
another  henge,  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

This  is  half  the  size  of  Thornborough  C.  (diameter  300  feet  as  opposed  to 
800)  but  also  has  two  opposing  entrances.  A fine  assortment  of  early  opinions 
on  it  is  fortunately  available.  2 Thomas  Pennant,  journeying  north,  wrote 
of  it  in  1769, 3 “Some  suppose  this  to  have  been  designed  for  tilting  matches, 
and  that  the  champions  entered  at  each  opening.  Perhaps  that  might  have 
been  the  purpose  of  it  : for  the  size  forbids  one  to  suppose  it  to  be  an  en- 
campment.” Four  years  later,  however,  he  visited  the  Thornbrough  henges 
(all  three  are  very  similar)  and  changed  his  mind,  4 deciding  that  they,  at 
any  rate,  were  designed  for  holm-ganga,  or  single  combat  in  the  Norse  style, 
with  the  contestants  entering  at  either  side  and  spectators  thronging  the 
bank.  He  cites  Saxo  Grammaticus5  to  illustrate  this,  and,  he  adds,  “I 
daresay  the  ring  near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland”  (i.e.  King  Arthur’s  Round 
Table)  “was  formed  for  the  same  purpose.”  Hutchinson,  who  had  also 
visited  the  Round  Table  by  1773,  noted6:  “We  were  induced  to  believe 
this  was  an  antient  tilting  ground,  where  justings  had  been  held  : the 
approaches  seemed  to  answer  for  the  career,  and  the  circle  appears  sufficient 
for  the  champions  to  shew  their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  lance  and  horse- 
manship : the  whole  circus  being  capable  of  receiving  a thousand  spectators 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  ditch." 

Pennant  was  not  the  first  to  record  the  tradition  of  “tilting”  at  the 
Round  Table.  Bishop  Gibson,  a century  before,  had  suggested 7 “ ’Tis 

1 Part  of  this  article  appeared  in  Folk-lore,  vol.  lxiv  (1953)  p.  427, 
under  the  heading  “Folklore  from  a Northern  Henge  Monument”. 

2 Transactions  Cumb.  6-  West.  Ant.  6->  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  xi,  pt.  1,  215 
(1890). 

3 Pennant,  T.,  First  Tour  in  Scotland,  p.  256  (1769). 

4 Id.,  Tour  from  Alston  Moor  to  Harrogate  & Brinham  Crags,  pp.  49-51 
(1773). 

5 Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib.  Ill  (p.  48). 

6 Hutchinson,  Excursion  to  the  Lakes,  p.  90  (1773-4). 

7 In  Camden’s  Britannia,  ed.  1695,  p.  817. 
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possible  enough  that  it  might  be  a Justing-place” . The  fact  that  Pennant 
recorded  in  1769  a tradition  which  he  himself  at  first  is  doubtful  about 
suggests  either  that  he  had  read  Gibson’s  remark  in  Camden,  or  that  it 
was  a genuine  local  tradition.  Hutchinson’s  discovery  of  the  same  in  1773 
favours  the  latter  interpretation.  Did  Pennant,  when  he  visited  Thornbrough 
four  years  later  (1773),  hear  the  same  story  as  the  one  with  which  the  writer 
was  regaled  in  1952?  He  does  not  say  so,  and  his  fresh  opinion  may  well 
have  been  the  result  of  seeing  the  size  of  the  Thornbrough  circles.  In  this 
case,  the  Thornbrough  folk-tale  is  open  to  two  explanations.  It  may  be 
genuine,  similar  henges  having  suggested  similar  aetiologies  in  what  are, 
after  all,  almost  neighbouring  counties  (Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  : Thorn- 
brough and  the  Round  Table  are  barely  70  miles  apart),  and  a tradition 
heard  but  not  mentioned  by  Pennant  in  1773.  Alternatively,  Pennant  may 
have  passed  on  the  Round  Table  story  to  the  parson  of  Tanfield,  or  to  the 
inmates  of  the  local  public-house,  and  with  its  transferred  ascription  this 
would  have  been  preserved  until  today.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
the  “tilting”  aetiology  has  not,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  been  recorded 
from  any  other  henge,  and  that  whether  or  not  Pennant  is  responsible  for 
it  at  Thornbrough,  at  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table  at  any  rate  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  a true  folk-tradition. 

2.  The  Secondary  Folklore 

R.  J.  C.  Atkinson  has  noted  “some  evidence  to  suggest  that  many  of 
the  sites”  (of  henge  monuments)  “have  been  chosen  for  their  proximity  to 
streams”, 1 and  whilst  the  explanation  may  lie  in  the  obvious  needs  of  a 
large  body  of  workers  engaged  on  a heavy  task,  it  is  possible  that  a more 
complex  element  enters  into  this  observed  distribution.  The  position  of  a 
river  in  folklore,  particularly  British  folklore,  is  both  ancient  and  sinister, 
and  the  idea  that  a river  is  a divine  or  semi-divine  entity,  claiming  human 
lives  at  intervals,  has  been  perpetuated  in  some  cases  to  the  present  day.  2 
The  following  examples,  of  which  it  w'ill  be  seen  that  the  majority  are  from 
northern  Britain,  show  how  certain  henge  monuments  appear  to  be  related 
to  rivers  of  sacrificial  tradition,  or  religious  significance. 

CASTLE  DYKES  (Yorks.). 

This  lies  on  a tributary  of  the  R.  Ure  or  Yore,  a name  which  Ekwall 
suggests  = holy. 3 Nine  miles  downstream  is  Middleham.  Here  the  Ure  or 
Yore  “is  said  to  be  much  infested  with  a horrid  kelpie  or  waterhorse  who 
rises  from  the  stream  at  evening  and  ramps  along  the  meadows  searching 
for  prey,  and  it  is  imagined  that  the  kelpie  claims  at  least  one  human  victim 
annually.”  4 

BROADLEE  (Dumfries). 

This  is  about  500  yards  south  of  Mein  Water,  a tributary  of  the  nearby 
Annan.  Watson5  equates  this,  not  with  the  ABAVANNUS  of  Ptolemy, 
but  with  the  Ravenna  geographer’s  ANAVA,  and  sees  it  as  a form  of  the 
goddess  Anu,  the  Irish  mother  of  gods. 

AVEBURY  (Wilts.). 

The  important  fact  in  considering  the  complex  of  ritual  monuments  at 
Avebury  is  the  close  proximity  of  the  river  Kennet.  Ekwall  regards  Kennet 
as  a religious  name  6 and  would  equate  it  with  a meaning  of  “exalted,  holy”. 7 
It  is  possible  that  the  Avenue,  which  leads  from  the  main  Avebury  circle 
to  the  Sanctuary  on  Overton  Hill,  overlooking  the  Kennet  vale,  is  to  be 
seen  as  an  imitation  of  the  sacred  river,  rather  than  as  a snake. 

1 Atkinson,  R.  J.  C.,  et  al.  The  Excavations  at  Dorchester,  Oxon,  First 
Report,  Oxford  (1951),  p.  84. 

2 Thomas,  A.  C.  Studies  in  Cornish  Folk-Lore:  No.  2,  The  Sacrifice. 
Camborne  (1952)  pp.  26-29. 

3 Ekwall,  Eilert.  English  River-Names.  Oxford  (1928)  p.  427. 

4 e.g.  Barker’s  “ Wensleydale ”,  p.  286  : Longstaffe's  “ Richmondshire” , 
p.  96. 

5 Watson,  Celtic  Place-Names  of  Scotland  (1926)  p.  54. 

6 Ekwall,  op.  cit.,  p.  li. 

7 Ekwall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  225-228. 
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COUPLAND  (Northumberland). 

The  river  Till  runs  within  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  this  site.  The 
well-known  rhyme  runs  : 1 

Tweed  said  to  Till, 

‘What  gars  ye  rin  sae  still?’ 

Till  said  to  Tweed, 

‘Though  ye  rin  wi’  speed, 

An’  I rin  slaw, 

Yet  whar  ye  droon  ae  man, 

I  droon  twa.’ 

CRICHIE  (Aberdeen). 

This  lies  very  near  the  river  Don.  Both  Watson  and  Ekwall  agree  that 
the  name  Don  = Devona,  with  the  meaning  “Goddess”.  2 The  local  rhyme 
is  3 

Bloodthirsty  Dee,  each  year  needs  three  : 

But  bonny  Don,  she  needs  none. 

This  may  be  a misleading  local  boast.  Gregor  cites  a legend  at  Gorgarff, 
some  30  miles  up  the  Don,  of  a water-sprite  in  human  disguise  who  tried 
to  trick  and  drown  a would-be  crosser.  4 He  also  quotes  a sacrifice-tradition 
rhyme  from  Aberdeen.  5 

THORNBOROUGH  group  (Yorks.). 

These  three  henges  form  a line  roughly  parallel  to,  and  about  a thousand 
yards  from  the  river  Ure.  The  site  is  11  miles  downstream  from  Middleham 
(see  under  CASTLE  DYKES). 

HUTTON  MOOR  and  CANA  (Yorks.). 

This  second  group  of  three  Class  Ila  henge  monuments  is  also  aligned 
roughly  parallel  to,  and  two  or  three  miles  from  the  river  Ure,  some  seven 
miles  downstream  from  the  Thornbrough  group. 

The  foregoing  instances  (several  less  convincing  associations  have  been 
omitted  from  the  list)  cover  eleven  henge  monuments.  With  the  exception 
of  Castle  Dykes,  they  all  belong  to  Atkinson’s  Groups  II  and  Ila;  and  of 
these  latter  ten,  eight  (Broadlee  and  the  multiple-entrance  Avebury  being 
excepted)  agree  in  that  the  axis  through  the  entrances  and  the  centre  lies 
roughly  parallel  to  the  nearest  river.  No  significance  is  claimed  for  this 
fact,  nor  any  explanation  adduced;  but  it  may  at  some  future  stage  prove 
to  have  a meaning. 

The  general  structure  of  the  henge  monument  makes  it  fairly  certain 
that  three  fixed  elements  must  be  incorporated;  a bank,  capable  of  accom- 
modating a large  number  of  spectators,  an  open  space  in  the  centre  visible 
from  the  bank,  with  one  or  more  entrances  leading  to  it,  and  a ditch  dividing 
the  centre  from  the  bank,  a division  probably  enforced  by  some  sort  of 
taboo.  The  deep-rooted  popular  idea  that  any  ceremony  enacted  within 
must  necessarily  be  of  a sacrificial  nature  owes  much  to  the  early  romantic 
movement  in  British  antiquarianism,  but  it  is  not  therefore  invalidated.  If 
folklore  can  suggest  anything  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem,  it  is 
merely  to  hint  that  part  of  the  ceremonial  in  the  average  henge  monument 
may  have  been  bound  up  with  the  very  ancient  tradition  of  the  Sacred  River, 
since  a number  of  henges  appear  to  be  associated  with  rivers  bearing  folklore 
of  this  nature.  In  his  book  “Jocasta’s  Crime”,  which  was  published  some 
little  time  before  the  recognition  of  the  wide  class  of  henge  monuments, 
Lord  Raglan  describes  an  archetypal  creation  rite,  and  from  its  components 
skilfully  adduces  a setting  which  closely  resembles  a Class  I henge  monument. 
Some  such  ritual  (which  involves  a river)  is  much  more  probable,  at  Thorn- 
brough and  elsewhere,  than  a vague  idea  of  human  sacrifice. 


1 Mackinlay,  Traces  of  River-Worship  in  Scottish  Folk-Lore.  Proc.  Soc. 
Ant.  Scot.  (1895-1896)  p.  75. 

2 Ekwall,  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 

3 Mackinlay,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 

4 Gregor,  W.  A.  Folk-Lore  (1889)  p.  200. 

5 Gregor,  W.  A.  Folk-Lore  of  North-East  Scotland,  p.  108. 
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FOUR  BRONZE  AGE  FINDS 
IN  EAST  YORKSHIRE. 

By  T.  C.  M.  Brewster. 

1.  An  Ornamented  Bronze  Spear-head  from  Arram,  Holderness. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1954,  Messrs.  C.  & E.  Grantham 
were  given  a broken  bronze  spear-head  (fig.  1),  which  is  now  in 
their  private  collection  at  North  Street,  Driffield,  East  Yorkshire. 
It  was  found  by  Mr.  George  Sellers  on  the  ploughed  surface  of  a 
carrland  field  approximately  200  yards  east  of  Lodge  Farm, 
Arram,  nr.  Beverley,  Holderness.  Lon.  0°  24'  38"  Lat.  52° 
52'  51".  Mr.  Sellers  cleaned  the  spear-head  by  boiling  it  in  strong 
caustic  soda  used  for  cleaning  milk  churns  and  dairy  utensils. 

After  this  treatment  the  bronze  seems  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition.1 Evidently  the  head  had  been  broken  from  the  socket, 
and  the  tip  severed  in  antiquity.  In  section  the  tip  is  roughly 
cruciform  and  the  lower  socket  diamond  shaped.  A slight  ridge 
runs  down  the  centre  of  the  socket,  and  is  decorated  with  round 
punch  marks  on  its  side.  On  the  line  of  the  junction  between  the 
blades  and  the  socket  is  another  row  of  the  same  type  of  ornament. 
The  average  width  of  these  holes  is  in  the  region  of  1.25  mm.  Loop 
shields  unite  with  the  base  of  the  blades,  which  have  a low  bevel 
c.  ‘5  cm.  away  from  the  edges.  Holes  for  the  loops  are  reasonably 
wide,  and  have  a length  of  about  1 cm.  Formerly  the  length 
from  tip  to  end  of  socket  had  been  about  26  cms.,  but  due  to 
fracture  it  is  now  14.5  cms.  Further  data  is  as  follows: — Weight 
4 ozs.,  maximum  width  of  blade  3.5  cms.,  average  width  of  loop 
shields  1 cm.,  with  a length  of  2.8  cms. 

Spear-heads  with  basal  loops  are  not  too  uncommon  in  the 
British  Isles,  but  the  unusual  factor  is  the  decoration  by  punch 
marks.  This  type  of  ornamentation  occurs  on  specimens  found 
in  Ireland,  but  rarely  this  country.  Basal-looped  spear-heads  are 
datable  to  the  late  Middle  Bronze  Age  II,  to  Late  Bronze  Age  I 
of  the  British  Isles.2 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  C.  & E.  Grantham  for  their 
kindness  in  lending  me  the  specimen  for  drawing  purposes,  and 
for  assistance  in  obtaining  the  find  data. 

2.  A Lunate  Spear-head  from  Watton , Holderness,  East 
Yorkshire. 

Amongst  other  archaeological  material  in  the  private  col- 
lection of  Mr.  R.  Pexton,  housed  at  Watton  Priory,  there  is  a 

1 No  attempt  to  use  this  process  should  be  attempted.  It  might  prove 
disastrous  ! 

2 Cowen,  P.P.S.  1947.  Brewster,  Proc.  & Trans.  Yorks.  Phil.  Soc.  1951. 
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fine  bronze  spear-head  with  lunate  openings  in  the  blades  (fig.  1). 
It  had  been  recovered  in  1934  by  Mr.  Arthur  Rennison  on  the 
surface  of  a ploughed  field  at  Bridge  Farm,  Watton,  nr.  Beverley, 
Holderness.  Lon.  0°  25'  27"  Lat.  53°  55'  46".  O.S.  6 inch  Sheet 
178  N.E.  Mr.  Rennison  later  gave  the  find  to  Mr.  Pexton,  for 
exhibition  at  Watton  Priory  where  it  now  remains. 

Lunate  spear-heads  clearly  post-date  the  basal-looped  type, 
and  probably  belong,  in  all  cases,  to  Late  Bronze  Age  II,  or  at 


Arram  Spearhead.  lunate  spear-head. 

FIG.  1. 

the  earliest  the  latter  part  of  Late  Bronze  Age  I.  Lunate  forms 
have  been  found  in  hoards  of  this  period  in  the  British  Isles.  A 
useful  indication  of  date  from  outside  this  country  is  the  example 
dredged  up  from  Huelva  harbour,  Spain,1  associated,  if  this  is  a 
closed  find,  with  objects  of  c.  750  B.C.  Openings  of  lunate  form 
in  the  blades  are  the  final  decorative  phase  of  the  utilitarian 
socket,  and  later  basal  loops  which  occur  with  the  earlier  spear- 
heads. 

1 Childe,  Prehistoric  Comm,  of  the  Brit.  Isles,  p.  171. 
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The  Watton  spear-head  has  a fairly  wide  socket  rapidly 
narrowing  to  join  a broad  flat  blade,  perforated  by  two  crescentic 
openings,  one  of  which  is  slightly  out  of  position,  doubtless  a 
casting  fault.  Measurements  shew  that  the  blade  is  5.4  cms.  wide 
at  its  broadest,  with  a total  length  of  10.4  cms.  from  tip  to  the 
junction  with  the  socket,  which  is  c.  14  cms.  long  on  the  inside. 
External  diameter  of  the  socket  is  2.4  at  the  widest  from  the 


Lebberston  Axe. 


CM.  5 10 


FIG.  2. 

outer  edge.  Weight  6 ozs.  On  examination  the  patina  failed  to 
shew  any  active  signs  of  decay,  although  the  surface  is  a little 
rubbed,  and  tends  to  be  soft.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Watton 
spear-head  is  unusual  in  that  the  blade  is  short  and  broad,  whereas 
lunate  spear-heads  are  generally  fairly  narrow.  On  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  blade  there  is  a scar  made  before  the  patina  was  formed. 
Considerable  force  must  have  been  used  to  cause  it. 
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3.  A Bronze  Axe  from  Lebberston  Carr,  Gristhorpe,  East 
Yorkshire. 

The  bronze  implement  illustrated  in  figure  2 came  from 
Lebberston  Carr  in  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  situated  on  the  north- 
eastern fringe  of  the  peat  filled  post-glacial  lake,  which  in  mediaeval 
times  was  a mere,  extending  from  Muston  in  the  east,  to  Willerby 
in  the  west.  Miss  Newham  of  Scarborough,  reported  the  find  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  A.  Moore  who  informed  the  writer.  Mr.  E.  Newham 
of  Lebberston,  who  found  the  bronze  some  years  prior  to  1950, 
indicated  the  find  spot  on  low  ground  about  366  yards  west  of 
Lebberston  Carr  Farm,  where  the  celt  had  been  found  on  the 
surface.  Lat.  54°  13'  1".  Lon.  0°  21'  52".  O.S.  6 inch  Sheet 
XCIV  s.w. 

The  find  proved  to  be  a wing-flanged  axe,  or  rudimentary 
palstave,  with  a low  stop-ridge  between  the  slightly  curved 
flanges  extending  from  just  below  the  butt  to  the  upper  edges  of 
a crescentic  ridge  spanning  the  waist.  This  is  probably  a decorative 
limit  of  the  haft  forks,  which  m the  more  advanced  examples  only 
indicate  their  former  position.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  rudi- 
mentary stop-ridge  can  have  been  very  effective.  Both  features 
are  indicative  of  the  transition  from  the  wing-flanged  celt  to  the 
palstave  in  axes  of  the  Lebberston  type.  The  crescentic  feature 
in  the  later  specimens  represents  an  attempt  to  overcome  the 
conservatism  of  the  users  during  the  introduction  of  a new  and 
more  efficient  element — the  stop-ridge.  Quite  frequently  pal- 
staves with  high  stop-ridges  have  the  half  moon-shaped  shield 
as  in  the  Lebberston  case,  or  as  a deep  hollow,  which  in  some 
cases,  probably  later  examples,  has  a moulded  centre  rib,  or  ribs. 
Centre  ribs  may  have  developed  as  ornaments  from  the  twin 
mould  join  left  behind  after  casting.  Ultimately  the  hollow 
disappeared  and  the  edges  became  ridges,  and  with  the  centre 
rib  formed  a trident-like  decoration.  The  centre  rib  is  pointed 
out  by  Childe1  “as  simulating  the  end  of  the  shaft  which  had 
once  shown  between  the  flanges”. 

When  first  seen,  the  axe  was  covered  with  a rough  coat 
of  copper  sulphate  having  grass  imprints  on  the  surface,  and 
craters  of  bronze  disease  filled  with  a light  green  powder,  pre- 
senting an  appearance  not  unlike  a lunar  landscape.  Action  was 
taken  to  remove  the  encrustation,  clean  and  neutralise  the  deep 
pits.  Chemical  reduction  with  some  mechanical  cleaning  was 
applied  for  twelve  months  until  the  entire  specimen  was  clear  of 
decay.  After  being  washed  in  distilled  water,  it  was  kept  at  c. 
500  F.  for  a week,  the  surface  and  pits  lightly  burnished,  and 
then  coated,  while  hot,  with  a varnish  made  from  Pul.  Gum 
Dammar.  Stoving  at  c.  500  F.  followed  for  two  days  with  appli- 
cations of  the  varnish  until  the  entire  surface  was  sealed. 

After  treatment  the  bronze  weighed  c.  1 lb.  1\  oz.  Allowing 
for  corrosion  the  original  weight  must  have  been  in  the  region 

1 Prehistoric  Comm,  of  the  Brit.  Isles,  p.  171. 
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Axe  I. 


Axe  II. 


FIG.  3.  Decorated  Bronze  Axes. 


FOUR  BRONZE  AGE  FINDS  IN  EAST  YORKSHIRE 
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of  1J  lbs.  Axes  of  the  Lebberston  form  are  classified  by  Megaw 
& Hardy  as  Type  IV,1  and  belong  to  Middle  Bronze  Age  I.  The 
total  length  from  the  3 cm.  wide  butt  to  the  cutting  edge  is 
20.1  cms.;  immediately  below  the  butt  are  the  flanges,  extending 
from  9.4  to  10  cms.  down  the  body,  which  is  just  under  a centi- 
metre in  thickness  at  the  centre,  tapering  to  a fine  point  at  the 
blade.  The  latter  has  a maximum  width  of  9.1  cms.  Greatest 
span  of  the  flanges  is  3.1  cms. 

So  far,  after  three  years,  the  bronze  decay  does  not  seem 
to  be  active  in  any  way,  and  the  treatment  appears  to  be  success- 
ful. Mr.  Newham  kindly  presented  the  axe  to  T.  C.  M.  Brewster 
for  public  exhibition.  It  is  now  on  display  at  the  Yorkshire 
Museum. 

4.  Two  Decorated  Bronze  Axes. 

During  1951  there  was  a sale  of  the  Strickland  Collection, 
consisting  of  furniture  and  antiques  at  Boynton,  near  Bridlington. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  a number  of  archaeological  objects  of 
mixed  origin.  Included  were  the  two  bronze  celts  described  here. 
These  fascinating  and  well  preserved  specimens  were  bought  by 
Mr.  J.  Cundall,  and  are  now  in  his  collection  housed  in  the 
Sherburn  Museum,  Malton,  Yorks. 

Unfortunately  no  data  was  associated  with  the  celts,  but 
written  in  faint  black  ink,  and  still  visible  on  both  was  the  word 
Newton.  Regrettably  this  place-name  is  all  too  common  in  the 
North,  and  is  therefore  of  little  assistance.  The  patina  of  both 
axes  is  good  and  suggests  the  Wolds  or  the  sandy  zone  of  the 
Vale  of  Pickering  as  possible  areas  from  which  they  came.  Further- 
more, the  Stricklands  formerly  had  an  estate  at  Place  Newton, 
near  Winteringham,  Malton,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  finds 
came  from  this  area,  rather  than  further  afield.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  note  will  bring  more  exact  data  to  light  before  it  is  lost. 

The  axes  are  flat  without  flanges,  and  are  of  the  type  des- 
cribed by  Megaw  and  Hardy  as  Type  I,2  and  belong  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  of  the  British  Isles.  Formerly  each 
had  a fine  patina,  but  the  edges  are  now  badly  rubbed.  Decoration 
in  each  case  covers  a fairly  wide  area  and  consists  of  irregular 
lines  of  herring-bone  patterns  cut  with  a chisel-edged  punch.  In 
the  case  of  Axe  I,  the  decorated  area  ends  just  below  the  middle, 
in  Axe  II  above  the  line. 

Axe  I (fig.  3,  I). 

This  bronze  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  other,  and  somewhat 
more  damaged  on  the  edges.  In  addition  the  profile  has  a tendency 
to  be  bi-cuniform,  giving  a barely  perceptible  elevation  on  both 
faces  at  the  approximate  centre  line.  The  right  hand  drawing 
shews  a scar  running  from  the  lower  half,  across  the  centre  line  to 
the  decorated  zone.  It  is  doubtless  a plough,  or  spade  scar.  As 

1 P.P.S.  1938,  p.  272. 

2 P.P.S.  1938,  pp.  272-281. 
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in  the  other  axe  the  blade  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sharpened 
after  casting,  but  has  been  blunted  as  well  by  misuse  in  modern 
times.  Below  are  given  the  measurements  : — blade  to  unbroken 
section  of  the  butt  12.4  cms.,  maximum  width  of  blade  6.4  cms., 
minimum  span  of  butt  2.6  cms.,  and  maximum  thickness  at 
centre  1.1  cms.  Approximate  weight  9.5  ozs. 

Axe  II  (fig.  3,  II). 

Axe  II  is  better  preserved  than  the  other,  and  is  a little 
different  in  form,  being  without  the  slight  carination  as  in  Axe  I. 
The  blade  has  obviously  not  been  sharpened  after  casting  and 
cannot  therefore  have  been  in  use.  On  one  side  of  the  butt  there 
is  an  irregularity,  which  breaks  the  normal  curve.  Dimensional 
data  is  as  follows  : — Butt  to  blade  13  cms.,  maximum  width  of 
the  blade  6.8  cms.,  average  width  of  the  butt  3 cms.;  and  the 
maximum  thickness  at  the  centre  1.1  cms.  Approximate  weight 
1 1 ozs. 

Flat  axes  of  Type  I,  with  herring-bone  designs,  and  moulds 
for  casting  them  are  commoner  in  Ireland  than  the  rest  of  the 
British  Isles.1  It  is  possible  that  the  two  dealt  with  in  this  note 
are  of  Hibernian  origin,  and  may  well  be  traders’  goods  lost,  or 
buried  for  safety.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  celt  has  been  used 
or  sharpened. 

Mr.  J.  Cundall  kindly  lent  me  the  axes  for  drawing  and 
record  purposes,  and  I am  most  grateful  for  his  help. 


1 P.P.S.  1938,  pp.  272-282. 
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BOUND  DRAGON  CROSSES 
AT  MIDDLETON,  PICKERING. 

By  R.  W.  Crosland  and  R.  H.  Hayes. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Middleton  is  well  known 
for  its  pre-conquest  tower  with  long  and  short  work  and  blocked 
west  door;  also  for  a collection  of  early  carved  stones,  including 
a fine  wheel-headed  cross,1  preserved  in  the  north  aisle.  These 
stones  are  described  and  figured  by  W.  G.  Collingwood2  and 
Dr.  J.  Brondsted.3 

Collingwood  also  described  and  figured  the  exposed  face  of 
a cross  shaft  then  built  into  the  south  wall  of  the  ringing  chamber, 
with  most  of  the  head  buried  in  the  west  wall  of  the  church.4 
In  1937  Messrs.  L.  R.  A.  Grove  and  A.  Jowett5  emphasised  an 
old  suggestion  that  a long  stone  in  a corresponding  position  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  chamber  was  probably  another  cross,  and 
urged  that  both  should  be  extracted  from  the  walls.  When  the 
Rev.  P.  A.  Illingworth,  then  Vicar  of  Middleton,  was  having 
extensive  repairs  done  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  in  1948  he 
commissioned  Mr.  George  Burnett  (an  expert  mason)  to  remove 
both  crosses.  After  extraction  they  were  carefully  cleaned  and 
erected  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  where  they  can  now  be 
seen,  a fine  testimony  to  the  enthusiasm  and  skill  of  the  late 
Vicar  and  his  helpers. 

CROSS  No.  1 showed  a bound  dragon  on  the  exposed  face 
of  the  shaft.  Collingwood6  commented  that  it  is  remarkable  as 
having  fangs  in  its  jaws,  like  one  in  the  tower  at  Brigham  (Cum- 
berland), and  that  its  tail  ends  in  a paw,  and  suggested  a mid-lOth 
century  date,  adding7  “These  S shaped  dragons,  tangled  in  their 
own  tongues  and  tails,  are  regular  Viking  types”.  (PL  IA). 
The  newly  exposed  face  of  the  shaft  (PI.  IC)  shows  a huntsman 
with  two  hounds  and  a hart  : in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a Viking 
winged  type  spear,  paralleled  in  Scandinavia  in  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries  and  later  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a scramasax,  but  this  is  not  quite  as  clear  as  the 
one  held  by  the  figure  on  the  broken  shaft  in  the  north  aisle 
window.  (PI.  IIA).  Collingwood  says8  “the  subject  of  the  Hart 
and  Hound  (or  wolf)  is  supposed  to  symbolise  the  Christian  in 
persecution”.  He  lists  examples  at  Dacre,  Cumberland;  Heysham, 
Lancashire;  and  Kirby  Maughold,  Isle  of  Man.  He  also  states 

1 L.  R.  A.  Grove,  Middleton  Church  Guide,  1939,  p.  13;  fig.  4. 

2 Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.,  xxi,  p.  371. 

3 J.  Brondsted,  Early  English  Ornament. 

4 Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.,  xxi,  p.  298. 

5 Grove,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

6 Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.,  xxi,  p.  298. 

7 ibid.,  xxiii,  p.  276. 

8 ibid.,  xix,  p.  282. 
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‘‘it  occurs  at  Burghead,  and  may  have  suggested  hunting  scenes, 
of  which  there  are  37  on  Scottish  monuments  : in  Yorkshire  it  is 
found  at  Kirklevington,  Melsonby,  Stanwick  and  Wath;  also  the 
hart  alone  at  Stawick  and  the  hound  alone  at  Stonegrave”. 

The  bound  dragon  is  paralleled  by  examples  nearby  at 
Ellerburn  near  Thornton  le  Dale  (PI.  IIB),  and  fragmentary  stones 
at  Sinnington,  Pickering,  and  Nunnington. 

The  sides  of  the  cross  shaft  (Plates  IB  and  D)  show  crude 
interlacing  with  the  “free  ring”,  a feature  not  known  to  occur 
before  about  950  A.D.  A late  feature  is  the  collection  of  pellets 
on  the  side  of  the  topmost  arm,  and  a single  pellet  shows  on  the 
face  above  the  dragon.  Brondsted1  suggested  a late  9th  century 
date;  Collingwood2  puts  it  in  the  second  half  of  the  10th  century, 
which  seems  to  be  more  likely. 

Measurements  of  entire  cross  : height  3 feet  6 inches,  10 
inches  wide  at  the  base  tapering  to  8J  inches  at  the  neck;  thick- 
ness 5|  inches. 

CROSS  No.  2 proved  to  be  wheel-headed  like  No.  1,  but 
part  of  the  wheel  and  an  arm  have  been  cut  away,  probably  when 
the  stone  was  built  into  the  wall.  One  face  bears  a dragon  with 
curious  duck-billed  jaws  like  those  of  the  Ellerburn  beast.  It 
has  a front  paw  with  three  lobes,  and  the  tail  ends  in  a similar 
paw;  there  is  a large  pellet  in  the  loop  of  the  tail,  and  the  latter 
rests  on  a bed  of  interlace  (PI.  IIIC).  The  other  face  of  the  shaft 
shows  a warrior,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a carved 
stone  showing  a Viking  with  his  weapons  (PL  IIIA).  On  his 
right  is  a spear  with  signs  of  a projection  below  the  head,  as  in 
the  hunter's  spear;  by  the  point  is  a debatable  object,  probably 
a bird.  Below  his  left  hand  is  a long-handled  axe,  the  head  of 
10th  or  11th  century  type,  and  above  this  hand  is  his  sword  with 
a semi-circular  pommel  of  Scandinavian  design  like  examples  to 
be  seen  in  the  Yorkshire  museum.  Above  the  sword  is  a circular 
shield  with  a central  boss.  A V-shaped  object  fills  the  gap  be- 
tween this  and  the  helmet,  which  is  of  conical  type  with  nose 
piece,  apparently  a common  style  from  before  1000  A.D.  till  later 
than  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  Across  his  waist  is  a scramasax  in 
sheath  (dating  to  the  10th  and  11th  century);3  lines  on  the  thighs 
may  be  breeches.  Between  the  legs  is  a twisted  pattern  of  un- 
certain meaning;  pellets  appear  above  each  shoulder.  The  wheel 
of  the  crosshead  shows  a chevron  pattern  similar  to  that  on  the 
fragment  at  Kirbymoorside.  The  rim  is  of  two  cord  angular 
plait,  the  inner  order  with  three  cords  interlaced.  The  side  arm 
has  a single  ring  twist,  as  at  Welbury.4  The  weathered  side 
(PL  HID)  shows  a similar  pattern  to  that  on  cross  no.  1,  a four 
cord  plait  developing  into  a figure-of-eight  knot;  a similar  plait 

1 Brdndsted,  op.  cit. 

2 Collingwood,  Northumbrian  Crosses,  1927,  p.  92. 

3 Sir  M.  Wheeler,  London  and  the  Saxons,  1927,  p.  179. 

4 Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.,  xix,  p.  407. 
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PLATE  I.  Bound  Dragon  and  Huntsman  Cross  (1).  Middleton-by-Pickering. 


Figure  with  Scramasax  Wheel  Head  and  Bound  Dragon, 

North  Aisle  Window,  Middleton.  Ellerburn. 
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PLATE  III.  Warrior  and  Bound  Dragon  Cross  (No.  2.)  Middleton-by-Pickeri 


PLATE  IV.  Wheel  head  fragment.  All  Saints’  Church,  Kirbymoorside. 
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is  seen  at  Sinnington.1  The  other  side  (PL  IIXB)  also  has  four 
cord  plait,  double  stranded,  as  at  Kirkdale;2  this  again  develops 
into  figure-of-eight  knot,  with  addition  of  pellets  top  and  bottom. 
The  wheel  outer  rim  carries  a two  cord  angular  plait.  Dimensions 
of  the  whole  cross  : height  3 ft.  9 ins.  wheel  14  ins.  diam.,  arms 
19J  ins.,  shaft  11 J ins.  at  base  tapering  to  9£  ins.  at  neck. 

Dr.  K.  C.  Durham  of  the  Geological  Survey  confirms  the 
judgment  of  the  mason  that  the  stone  of  both  crosses  is  Jurassic 
sandstone  probably  of  local  origin.3  Similar  stone  has  been 
quarried  for  centuries  in  several  neighbouring  dales,  the  nearest 
likely  source  is  about  five  miles  away  in  Rosedale. 

These  crosses  were  most  probably  grave  memorials,  so  it 
is  unlikely  that  they  would  be  used  in  the  building  of  the  tower 
less  than  50  to  75  years  after  their  erection.  Hardly  any  weathering 
shows  on  the  newly  exposed  surfaces,  so  they  cannot  have  stood 
out  of  doors  for  any  long  period.  The  10th  century  saw  the  height 
of  the  Danish  rule  at  York,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
strong  Scandinavian  settlement  between  or  alongside  the  older 
Anglian  villages  all  over  north-east  Yorkshire  at  this  time. 
Aislaby,  half  a mile  from  Middleton  along  the  Helmsley  road, 
preserves  the  name  of  its  founder  the  Norseman  ASLAKR.4 
Does  one  of  the  figures  represent  him? 

KIRBYMOORSIDE  WHEEL  HEAD  FRAGMENT. 

Standing  in  the  west  window  ledge  in  the  porch  of  All 
Saints  Church,  Kirbymoorside,  is  a mutilated  wheel  head  which 
is  not  mentioned  by  Collingwood.  It  is  a more  recent  discovery 
than  the  fragments  found  in  1855  which  are  now  built  into  the 
vicarage  porch.5  The  head  is  very  similar  in  detail  to  the  Middleton 
crosses,  is  obviously  of  the  same  period,  and  could  well  be  the 
work  of  the  same  carver. 

Plate  IV  shows  the  pattern,  a double  strand  plait,  the 
spaces  on  the  upper  arm  and  side  arms  filled  by  pellets.  The 
boss,  9J  inches  in  diameter,  is  broken  away,  and  the  opposite 
face  is  even  more  damaged,  (Plate  IV).  The  wheel  seems  to 
have  been  19  inches  in  diameter,  and  carried  the  chevron  pattern 
on  its  outer  order.  The  holes  are  2J  inches  in  diameter,  and  were 
probably  surrounded  by  an  example  of  the  TIT  pattern.6  The 
top  (Plate  I VC)  carries  a double  plait  figure  of  eight  design 
surrounded  by  a border  deeply  hacked  by  a pick;  it  measures 
6 inches  by  5J  inches.  The  fragment  is  of  local  Oolitic  limestone 
of  light  sandy  colour. 


1 Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.,  xix,  p.  386. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  344. 

3 L.  R.  A.  Grove,  in  an  article  in  Malton  Gazette,  8th  July,  1949. 

4 Place  Names  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1928,  p.  77. 

5 Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.,  xix,  p.  343. 

6 For  which  see  Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.,  xxhi,  p.  271. 
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THE  EARLY  PRIORS  OF  PONTEFRACT. 

By  C.  T.  Clay,  C.B.,  F.B.A. 

In  the  account  of  Pontefract  priory  in  the  1817-30  edition 
of  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum  (vol.  v,  p.  119)  only  four  names 
earlier  than  1250  are  given  in  the  list  of  priors.  These  are  Martin 
‘believed  to  have  been  the  first  prior  temp.  Henry  I;  he  was 
witness  to  a charter  from  the  Countess  Lucia  to  the  priory  of 
Spalding  in  that  reign’;  Adam  mentioned  in  Adam  son  of  Swane’s 
charter  announcing  the  foundation  of  Monk  Bretton  priory;  Hugh 
mentioned  in  a bull  of  pope  Celestine  II  or  III;  and  Hubert 
occurring  in  1183.  Of  these  it  can  now  be  suggested  that  Martin 
was  not  the  first  prior,  and  that  the  name  Hubert  is  an  error. 
A far  more  extended  list  was  given  by  W.  Paley  Baildon  in  1895 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Monastic  Notes.1  This  consists  of  fourteen 
names  earlier  than  1250,  nine  of  which  were  due  to  the  notes  of 
Richard  Holmes  the  editor  of  The  Pontefract  Chartulary ,2  and 
two,  Walter  and  Robert,  mentioned  in  fines  of  1219  and  1225, 
the  latter  of  whom,  however,  appears  to  be  an  error.  This  list 
appears  in  Holmes’s  second  volume  (p.  681),  and,  with  one  or 
two  additional  dates,  in  the  account  of  the  priory  in  The  Victoria 
County  History  of  Yorkshire  (vol.  iii,  p.  186). 

The  references  from  which  this  list  was  compiled  have  now 
been  re-examined,  with  additions  from  other  sources,  especially 
those  due  to  William  Farrer  in  his  collection  of  twelfth-century 
charters  for  the  Lascy  fee.3 

Walter  I. 

In  the  Historia  Selebiensis  Monasterii  it  is  stated  that  Walter 
prior  of  Pontefract  was  elected  abbot  of  Selby  after  an  interval  of 
two  years  following  the  resignation  of  abbot  Durannus  in  1135.4 
He  thus  left  Pontefract  for  Selby  in  1137.  He  was  then  described 
as  aetate  bene  maturus , and  he  died  in  office  six  years  later.5 

As  Walter  prior  of  Pontefract  he  is  mentioned  in  a charter 
of  archbishop  Thurstan,  who  at  his  petition  confirmed  to  the 
priory  the  gift  of  Dodworth  made  by  Robert  de  Lascy.6  Both 
this  charter  and  Robert  de  Lascy’s,  making  the  gift  with  the 
archbishop’s  advice,7  were  regarded  by  Farrer  as  of  doubtful 
authenticity  on  the  ground  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
archbishop  could  have  given  his  official  advice  before  Robert  de 

1 Yorks.  Rec.  Series,  vol.  xvii. 

2 Ibid.,  vols.  xxv  and  xxx,  the  second  of  which  was  published  after 
his  death. 

3 E.Y.C.,  iii,  pp.  123  et  seq. 

4 Selby  Coucher  Book,  i,  prefatory  pp.  27,  31. 

5 Ibid.,  pp.  31-2. 

6 E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1468;  Pontefract  Chartulary , i,  no.  38. 

7 E.Y.C.,  no.  1485;  Pontefract  Chartulary , no.  7. 
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Lascy  forfeited  the  fee  of  Pontefract  c.  1114-15.1  The  date,  how- 
ever, of  Robert's  final  forfeiture  is  not  exactly  known,  though  the 
latest  date  for  it  can  be  taken  as  1122.  If  such  a charter  of  arch- 
bishop Thurstan  mentioning  prior  Walter  was  actually  issued,  the 
date  was  presumably  earlier  than  the  appearance  of  Hugh  de 
Laval  as  the  successor  of  Robert  de  Lascy.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  Walter  who  was  of  mature  age  when  he  became  abbot 
of  Selby  had  held  office  as  prior  of  Pontefract  since  at  least  as 
early  a date  as  c.  11 21. 2 Even  so  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  the 
first  prior  after  the  foundation.3 

Martin. 

As  prior  of  Pontefract  he  was  the  first  witness  to  a charter 
of  Lucy  countess  of  Chester  to  Spalding  priory.4  The  charter 
was  issued  after  the  deaths  of  her  three  husbands,  the  third  of 
whom,  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester,  died  in  Jan.  1128-9;  and  the  second 
witness  was  Ilbert  de  Lascy  [II],  who  did  not  recover  his  in- 
heritance of  the  honour  of  Pontefract  until  shortly  after  the  death 
of  king  Henry  I on  1 Dec.  1135.5  It  is  very  unlikely  that  Martin 
could  have  held  office  in  1136  and  been  succeeded  by  Walter 
before  the  latter’s  election  to  Selby  abbey  in  the  following  year, 
and  impossible  if  Walter  had  held  office  at  Pontefract  for  several 
years  previously.  It  must  be  deduced  that  Martin  was  a later 
and  not  an  earlier  prior  than  Walter.  The  charter  shows  that 
Martin  held  office  before  the  death  of  Ilbert  de  Lascy  II  c.  1141. 6 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  or  the  next  prior  noted  below  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  Walter  in  1137;  but  in  either  event  one  of 
the  two  must  have  held  office  for  only  a brief  period. 

Reginald  [or  Roger]. 

The  agreement  which  as  prior  he  made  concerning  the  church 
of  Darrington  was  the  subject  of  a notification  by  archbishop 
Thurstan,  1137-40,  the  first  witness  being  Walter  abbot  of  Selby.7 

Herbert. 

Followed  by  Alexander  his  nephew,  Herbert  prior  of  Ponte- 
fract was  the  first  witness  to  the  foundation  charter  of  Walling- 
wells  priory.8  The  date  for  this  is  assigned  as  c.  1150.  It  is  said 

1 Note  to  no.  1485. 

2 The  date  c.  1120  for  the  occurrence  of  Walter  in  the  V.C.H.  list  is 
based  on  the  date  1 119-21  for  the  archbishop's  charter  as  assigned  by  Holmes. 

3 The  accepted  date  for  the  foundation  is  c.  1090  (Knowles,  Monastic 
Order  in  England,  pp.  153,  723).  Pontefract  is  included  in  the  possessions 
of  La  Charite  confirmed  by  pope  Paschal  II,  16  March  1106-7  (R.  de 
Lespinasse,  Cartulaire  du  PriewA  de  la  Charit6-sur-Loire,  no.  167). 

4 E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1490;  and  for  countess  Lucy  see  Complete  Peerage, 
new  ed.,  vii,  app.  J. 

5 E.Y.C.,  iii,  note  to  no.  1491.  6 Complete  Peerage,  vii,  677. 

7 E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1470.  The  two  texts  in  Pontefract  Chartulary , i,  nos. 
40,  59  are  at  variance  as  regards  the  name,  but  the  first  of  these,  which 
gives  Reginald,  is  more  complete  and  appears  to  be  more  authentic. 

8 F.  M.  Stenton,  Danelaw  Charters,  no.  452,  from  Harl.  Chart.  48  B 3; 
Mon.  Ang.,  iv,  296,  from  the  same  incorrectly.  This  is  cited  in  E.Y.C.,  iii, 
p.  394  with  the  name  Hubert  given  in  error. 
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that  the  priory  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen;1  and,  in  view 
of  the  evidence  given  below,  it  is  probable  that  Herbert,  for  whom 
no  other  evidence  is  available,  was  the  predecessor  of  Adam  and 
was  holding  office  up  to  c.  1144.  If  so,  the  foundation  of  Walling- 
wells  must  be  put  back  to  such  a date. 

Adam. 

At  the  petition  of  A.  the  prior  and  the  monks  of  Pontefract 
archbishop  William  issued  a confirmation  charter  to  the  priory.2 
Farrer  dates  this  as  1153-54,  after  the  archbishop’s  restoration; 
and,  if  that  is  so,  such  a date  must  presumably  be  restricted  to 
the  brief  period  in  1154  when  he  returned  to  York  before  his 
death  on  8 June.  But  the  first  witness  was  Rfobert]  the  dean, 
who  had  refused  to  receive  him;  and,  moreover,  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  especially  the  reference  to  a gift  made  by  Henry  de  Lascy 
in  the  archbishop’s  presence,  suggest  a period  during  the  latter’s 
first  tenure  of  the  see  as  more  likely.3  The  period  1143  to  1146 
can  therefore  be  suggested;  and  the  early  part  of  that  period 
must  be  excluded  if  there  was  an  intervening  dean  H.  between 
William  de  Ste-  Barbe  and  Robert  de  Gant.4 

Adam  prior  of  Pontefract  became  the  first  prior  of  the 
daughter  house  of  Monk  Bretton.  The  site  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  of  Lund,  later  to  be  known  as  Monk  Bretton, 
together  with  other  gifts  made  by  Adam  son  of  Swane,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  confirmation  charter  of  Theobald  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  Pontefract  priory,  issued  during  one  of  the  vacancies 
in  the  see  of  York  in  1153  and  11 54. 5 The  gift  is  not  included  in 
archbishop  William's  charter  mentioned  above.  A letter  from 
G.  prior  of  La  Charite6  to  Adam  son  of  Swane  confirmed  the 
arrangements  made,  in  particular  those  for  the  appointment  of 
future  priors  of  Monk  Bretton,  and  referred  to  Adam,  vir  per 
cuncta  laudabilis , with  whose  advice  Adam  son  of  Swane  had 
begun  the  work.7  From  the  terms  of  a charter  of  Adam  son  of 
Swane,  referring  to  his  new  foundation,  it  is  clear  that  Adam 
prior  of  Pontefract,  adquisitor  et  primus  fundator  of  the  new 
house,  was  still  at  Pontefract,  and  that  on  his  departure  he  was 
to  stay  at  Lund  as  long  as  he  should  be  custos  and  prior  thereof.8 

1 Mon.  Ang.,  iv,  295. 

2 E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1476;  Pontefract  Chartulary , i,  no.  44,  where  the  date 
1144-47  is  assigned. 

3 For  the  gift  in  question  see  E.Y.C.,  no.  1501;  Pontefract  Chartulary, 

no.  11. 

4 Y.A.J.,  xxxiv,  365-6. 

5 E.Y.C.,  no.  1475;  Pontefract  Chartulary,  no.  57. 

6 This  is  presumably  Gui  or  Guillaume  given  in  the  list  of  priors  by 
R.  de  Lespinasse,  op.  cit.,  p.  427,  with  the  date  of  occurrence  as  1143, 
Th6odart  being  given  with  the  date  1150  and  Raynaud  1 154.  But  Guillelmus 
is  named  as  prior,  apparently  then  in  office,  in  a mandate  of  pope  Eugenius 
III,  15  May  1153  ( ibid .,  no.  16).  A date  in  the  period  1152-54  for  the  prior’s 
letter  is  probable. 

7 E.Y.C.,  no.  1671. 

8 Ibid.,  no.  1669;  Pontefract  Chartulary , ii,  no.  380. 
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This  charter  with  the  same  details  about  prior  Adam,  even  more 
clearly  expressed,  was  confirmed  by  archbishop  Roger,1  evidently 
on  the  same  occasion  and  probably  not  long  after  he  became 
archbishop  in  1154,  and  certainly  before  the  death  of  Adam  son 
of  Swane  in  11 59. 2 It  is  certain  that  Adam  left  Pontefract  for 
Monk  Bretton  between  those  dates,  for  a charter  of  Adam  son 
of  Swane  refers  to  him  as  prior  of  Bretton.3 

There  is  a charter  issued  by  Adam  as  prior  of  Pontefract  to 
Matthew  son  of  Saxe,  which  was  dated  by  Farrer  as  1155-58, 4 
but  which,  however,  may  be  slightly  earlier. 

Bertram. 

An  agreement  which  as  prior  he  made  before  Henry  de 
Lascy  concerning  the  vill  of  Dodworth  was  confirmed  by  arch- 
bishop Roger  not  later  than  1164.5  He  made  a grant  of  land  in 
Catwick,  c.  1 160-1 180;6  and  witnessed  a charter  of  Henry  de 
Vernoil  to  the  Templars,  1175-77. 7 

Henry. 

As  prior  of  Pontefract  he  made  a grant  of  land  in  Skelbrook 
not  later  than  1185. 8 

Hugh  I. 

As  Hugh  prior  of  Pontefract  he  made  an  agreement  relating 
to  land  in  Ledsham  and  Peckfield  in  the  county  court  at  York 
in  the  summer  of  1184. 9 Not  later  than  1185  he  made  gifts  of 
land  in  Flockton,10  and  witnessed  a charter  of  Adam  son  of  Peter 
[de  Birkin],11 

He  was  addressed  as  prior  by  pope  Celestine  III  (1191-98) 
in  his  general  confirmation  of  the  priory’s  possessions.12  As  prior, 
unnamed,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  same  pope,  in  company 
with  the  abbot  of  Welbeck  and  the  prior  of  Newburgh,  on  15 
May  1191  to  settle  a dispute  between  the  chancellor  and  arch- 

1 E.Y.C.,  no.  1670;  Pontefract  Chartulary , i,  no.  46. 

2 E.Y.C.,  iii,  p.  319.  3 Ibid.,  no.  1665. 

4 Ibid.,  no.  1752;  Pontefract  Chartulary , ii,  p.  582.  Farrer’s  date  was 

based  on  the  assumption  that  Saxe  was  living  as  late  as  c.  1153-1155,  but 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  this;  see  E.Y.C.,  viii,  p.  70 n. 

5 E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1478;  Pontefract  Chartulary,  i,  no.  45. 

6 E.Y.C.,  no.  1323;  Pontefract  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  539. 

7 E.Y.C.,  no.  1626. 

8 Ibid.,  no.  1549;  Yorks.  Deeds,  i,  no.  416.  This  is  an  original  charter; 
and  Adam  son  of  Peter  de  Birkin,  who  was  dead  in  1185,  was  the  first 
witness.  Farrer  dated  it  as  c.  1170-1184. 

9 E.Y.C.,  no.  1779;  Pontefract  Chartulary,  ii,  no.  311.  This  is  pd.  in 
Mon.  Ang.,  v,  129,  said  to  be  from  an  original,  where  the  prior’s  name  is 
given  as  Flubert,  evidently  incorrectly;  on  this  point  see  Holmes’s  note  in 
Pontefract  Chartulary,  p.  417. 

10  E.Y.C.,  no.  1761;  also  Pontefract  Chartulary,  no.  486,  both  witnessed 
by  Adam  son  of  Peter.  For  another  charter  issued  by  prior  Hugh,  of  which 
the  limits  of  date  are  uncertain,  see  ibid.,  i,  no.  156. 

11  E.Y.C.,  vi,  no.  67. 

12  Pontefract  Chartulary,  i,  no.  65. 
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deacon  of  York.1  With  Hugh  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  arch- 
deacon of  Northampton  he  was  commissioned,  also  by  pope 
Celestine  III,  on  8 June  1194  to  inquire  into  the  complaints  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  York  against  archbishop  Geoffrey;  on 
the  following  15  Jan.  they  held  a sitting  at  York;  and  on  23  Dec. 
1195  the  pope  addressed  to  them  a letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
archbishop’s  excesses,  ordering  them  to  suspend  him.2 

It  has  been  suggested,3  though  without  any  corroborative 
evidence,  that  Hugh  the  prior  had  filled  the  office  of  secretarius, 
being  Hugh  the  monk  of  Pontefract,  so  styled,  who  received 
seisin  of  land  in  Stapleton  on  behalf  of  the  priory. 

Walter  II. 

As  Walter  prior  of  Pontefract  he  released  a rent  of  60s.  to 
Roger  de  Lascy.4  The  extreme  limits  of  date  are  1194  and  1211, 
when  the  honour  of  Pontefract  was  held  by  Roger;  and  as  of  the 
ten  witnesses  seven  were  present  in  Roger's  court  at  Pontefract 
on  22  Sept.  12015  it  is  probable  that  the  release  was  made  on  the 
same  occasion. 

On  9 June  1202  pope  Innocent  III  issued  a mandate,  in- 
structing the  abbots  of  St.  Mary,  York,  and  Rievaulx  and  Selby 
to  settle  a dispute  between  the  prior  and  convent  of  La  Charite 
and  R[oger  de  Lascy],  lord  of  Pontefract,  relating  to  the  institution 
to  and  removal  from  the  priorate  of  Pontefract;  in  the  subsequent 
inquiry  the  proctor  of  Roger  de  Lascy  was  J.  rector  of  the  hospital 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Pontefract,  and  the  proctors  of  La  Charite  were 
the  priors  of  Wenlock  and  Northampton;  the  commissioners, 
R[obert]  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  and  R[ichard]  abbot  of  Selby,  reported 
in  favour  of  Roger  de  Lascy,  upholding  his  claim  to  approve  an 
institution  or  removal.6  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  the  oc- 

1 Hist.  Ch.  York,  Rolls  Ser.,  iii,  90-1;  the  settlement  was  in  favour  of 
the  chancellor. 

2 R.  of  Howden,  iii,  278-82  and  312-16.  The  findings  of  the  com- 
missioners are  given  in  full  in  Hist.  Ch.  York,  iii,  99-104,  prefaced  by  a 
different  mandate  from  the  pope  also  issued  on  8 June  1194. 

3 By  Holmes  in  a note  to  Pontefract  Chartulary,  i,  no.  222;  this  is  pd. 
in  E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1633,  with  date  assigned  1160-70. 

4 Original  charter,  P.R.O.  Anc.  Deed  D.L.  25-45;  the  text  is  printed 
in  Pontefract  Chartulary,  i,  p.  xxvi,  from  D.  of  L.  Great  Coucher,  i,  175v; 
the  rent  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by  Roger’s  predecessors  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church. 

5 E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1526. 

6 Original  charter,  P.R.O.  Anc.  Deed  D.L.  25-46,  being  the  award 
issued  by  the  two  commissioners,  witnessed  by  Simon  dean  of  York,  Hamo 
the  treasurer  and  several  others  including  archdeacons  and  canons;  the 
terms  of  the  papal  mandate  are  given  in  full;  it  appears  that  the  abbot 
of  Rievaulx  died  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry;  this  must  be  William  de 
Punchardun,  who  died  late  in  the  year  1203  ( Y.A.J. , xxxviii,  35);  and  the 
date  of  the  charter  must  therefore  be  later  than  his  death. 

The  Pontefract  dispute  can  be  compared  with  the  disputes  between  the 
abbots  of  Cluny  and  Hamelin  earl  de  Warenne  (Roger  de  Lascy ’s  Yorkshire 
neighbour  at  Conisborough)  for  appointments  to  Lewes  priory,  a temporary 
settlement  of  which  was  made  in  1181  and  another  in  1 20 1 ( E.Y.C. , viii, 
nos.  78,  79).  In  both  cases  there  was  a recognition  of  the  lay  patron’s  interest; 
but  the  course  of  subsequent  disputes  at  Lewes  shows  that  the  settlement 
of  1201  was  not  acceptable  at  Cluny. 
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casion  of  this  particular  dispute;  but  there  is  a reference  in  the 
report  to  the  possession  of  a right  of  which  Roger  de  Lascy  said 
that  he  had  been  despoiled.  This  suggests  an  institution  or  re- 
moval for  which  his  approval  had  not  been  sought;  and  it  can 
be  deduced  as  a possibility  that  the  term  of  office  of  prior  Walter 
II  ended  between  Sept.  1201  and  June  1202.  There  was,  however, 
a mandate  issued  by  pope  Innocent  III  on  6 March  1201-2,  in 
which  the  prior  of  Pontefract,  unnamed,  was  one  of  three  com- 
missioned to  make  an  inquiry;1  and,  if  it  can  be  supposed  that 
this  prior  had  held  office  for  some  time  and  was  not  newly 
appointed,  it  would  refer  to  Walter,  and  the  interval  between 
March  and  June  is  too  short  for  a dispute  to  have  arisen  on  the 
appointment  of  his  successor  and  been  referred  to  Rome.  It  can 
therefore  be  suggested  as  an  alternative  hypothesis  that  the 
dispute  had  arisen  some  time  earlier,  dating  back  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Walter  himself. 

Fulk. 

Texts  are  available  of  five  charters  issued  by  Fulk  as  prior 
of  Pontefract.2  One  of  them  was  witnessed  by  Adam  de  Raineville 
and  Thomas  his  son.  Fulk  was  therefore  prior  earlier  than  Dec. 
1218,  when  Thomas  son  of  Adam  de  Raineville  was  dead  in  his 
father's  lifetime.3  By  this  charter  he  made  an  exchange  of  land 
with  Hervey  son  of  Richard  son  of  Laising  de  Ledston;  and 
Hervey’s  charter,4  which  in  view  of  the  witnesses  was  evidently 
issued  on  the  same  occasion,  was  earlier  than  the  death  of  Roger 
de  Lascy  in  1211.  Moreover,  two  of  Fulk’s  charters  were  witnessed 
by  William  son  of  Everard,  who  was  a bailiff  of  the  West  Riding 
in  the  period  1202-1 2 ;5  and  other  witnesses  suggest  dates  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  can  therefore  be  suggested  that 
Fulk  held  office  later  than  prior  Walter  II  and  earlier  than  prior 
Reiner.6 

Reiner. 

R.  abbot  of  Peterborough  and  R.  dean  of  Lincoln,  in 
accordance  with  a mandate  of  pope  Innocent,  issued  their  decree 
relating  to  the  method  of  election  of  priors  of  Monk  Bretton, 
having  granted  a hearing  to  Reiner  prior  of  Pontefract  and  W. 
prior  of  Bretton,  Roger  de  Montbegon  appearing  as  advocate  for 
the  latter  house.7  As  Roger  de  Montbegon,  one  of  the  heirs 
general  of  Adam  son  of  Swane,  was  dead  by  30  March  1226, 8 the 

1 C.  R.  Cheney  and  W.  H.  Semple,  Selected  Letters  of  Pope  Innocent  III, 
no.  11;  a reference  given  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  N.  L.  Brooke. 

2 Pontefract  Chartulary , ii,  nos.  510,  516-19. 

3 Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  p.  9. 

4 Pontefract  Chartulary,  i,  no.  174. 

5 E.Y.C.,  vii,  no.  71. 

6 Holmes  in  Pontefract  Chartulary,  ii,  p.  602,  gave  Fulk’s  period  as 
1231-34,  but  he  dated  one  of  the  charters  (no.  519)  as  c.  1210. 

7 Monk  Bretton  Chartulary , p.  224,  from  MS.  Dodsworth  clix,  f.  36,  a 
copy  from  a lost  folio  of  the  chartulary  which  is  now  Lansdowne  MS.  405. 

8 Exc.  e Rot.  Fin.,  i,  140. 
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pope  must  be  Innocent  III,  who  died  16  July  1216.  The  date  of 
the  mandate  was  not  earlier  than  1214,  when  Robert  de  Lindeseye 
became  abbot  of  Peterborough,  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  being  then 
held  by  Roger  de  Rolveston.  This  proves  that  Reiner  was  holding 
office  at  some  date  in  the  period  1214-16. 

Walter  III. 

On  21  Jan.  1218-9  Walter  prior  of  Pontefract  was  a party 
to  a fine  of  land  in  Ledsham.1  Several  charters  were  issued  by  a 
prior  Walter.2  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  issued 
by  Walter  II,  but  the  majority  can  be  assigned  to  the  present 
prior  Walter  III.  Some  were  witnessed  by  John  de  Birkin  who 
was  dead  in  1227.3  It  was  evidently  this  prior  Walter  who  with 
Henry  the  sub-prior  and  Rainer  the  cellarer  witnessed  a charter 
of  Simon  the  butler,4  who  was  dead  in  1224.5  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  a prior  Walter  occurs  in  12276  and  1230, 7 but  no 
authority  for  these  dates  seems  to  be  available;  and  in  the  absence 
of  documentary  evidence  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for 
placing  a prior  Walter  between  Hugh  II  in  1226  and  Stephen 
in  1235.  The  point  must,  however,  be  left  undetermined. 

Hugh  II. 

In  June  1225  he  was  the  prior  named  Hugh  as  a party  to  a 
fine  of  the  advowson  of  Catwick,  for  which  the  prior  of  Pontefract, 
unnamed,  had  been  a plaintiff  in  the  preceding  November;8  and 
in  Nov.  1226  a party  to  a fine  of  land  in  Sutton.9  He  issued  several 
charters  of  which  the  texts  are  given  in  the  Pontefract  Chartulary .10 
On  27  April  1232  the  prior  of  Pontefract,  unnamed,  had  letters  of 
protection  for  going  to  the  court  of  Rome  on  the  king’s  behalf.11 

Stephen. 

As  prior  of  Pontefract  he  was  a party  to  a fine  in  Jan. 
1234-5. 12  He  was  prior  at  the  time  of  the  dispute  between  the 
priory  and  the  dean  of  York  relating  to  the  church  of  Ledsham, 
which  was  settled  by  archbishop  Gray  on  4 Dec.  1235. 13  In  the 
same  year  he  made  an  agreement  with  the  master  and  brethren 

1 Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  p.  11. 

2 The  texts  of  nineteen  are  in  Pontefract  Chartulary,  ii,  between  nos. 
488  bis  and  547. 

3 Ibid.,  nos.  496,  512,  515,  526,  529. 

4 Ibid.,  i,  no.  111.  5 Ibid.,  no.  115. 

6 By  Holmes  in  ibid.,  ii,  p.  602. 

7 By  Baildon  in  Monastic  Notes,  followed  in  V.C.H. 

8 Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  p.  60  and  note.  This  seems  to  rule  out  a 
prior  named  Robert  said  to  occur  in  a fine  in  1225  ( Monastic  Notes,  i,  166). 

9 Yorks.  Fines,  1218-31,  p.  74;  and  the  full  text  in  Pontefract  Chartulary , 
ii,  no.  243. 

£p°  See  the  note  of  them  in  ibid.,  p.  600. 

11  Patent  Rolls,  1225-32,  p.  471.  The  identity  of  the  prior  in  this 
reference  is  uncertain. 

12  Yorks.  Fines,  1232-46,  p.  37. 

1 3 Pontefract  Chartulary,  i,  no.  53.  The  acceptance  of  the  award  by 
the  dean  is  given  in  ibid.,  no.  43,  and  by  prior  Stephen  in  Reg.  Gray,  app., 

p.  181. 
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of  St.  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem  relating  to  tithes.1  He  issued  several 
charters,  all  undated;2  and  two  charters  of  Alan  the  sub-prior 
show  that  Stephen  was  succeeded  by  Peter  as  prior.3 

Peter  I. 

He  is  mentioned  as  prior  in  a notification  by  archbishop 
Gray  dated  13  Feb.  1237-8;4  and  in  a charter  of  John  de  Lascy, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  in  1238. 5 On  24  June  1239  he  made  an  agreement 
relating  to  land  in  Ledston.6 

Dalmatius. 

He  issued  charters  as  prior  dated  1 Aug.  12407  and  11  Nov. 
1248;8  and  one  which  was  not  earlier  than  Nov.  1253. 9 He  was 
a party  to  a fine  of  land  in  Silkstone  in  Jan.  1240-1. 10  Orders  were 
issued  on  15  Dec.  1240  to  the  prior  of  Pontefract,  unnamed,  to 
deliver  the  heirs  of  Roger  de  Notton  to  another  guardian  to  whom 
the  king  had  granted  the  custody;11  and  on  6 April  1242  to  give 
the  prior  of  Pontefract  six  oaks  from  the  forest  of  Chippenham.12 
On  6 Feb.  1248-9  the  prior  and  convent  of  Pontefract  were  granted 
a market  and  fair  at  Barnsley;13  and  2J  marks  out  of  the  fine  of 
100s.  for  this  were  paid  in  Nov.  1249.14  On  25  Jan.  1253-4,  the 
king  having  understood  on  the  complaint  of  the  prior  of  Pontefract, 
unnamed  (but  certainly  Dalmatius),  that  certain  monks  had 
escaped  from  Monk  Bretton  priory,  carrying  off  the  common  seal 
of  the  priory,  ornaments  of  the  church  and  other  goods,  the 
sheriff  was  ordered  to  impound  any  such  goods  discovered.15 
Dalmatius  resigned  before  26  Oct.  1259,  when  there  was  a vacancy.16 

By  10  April  1260  the  prior  of  La  Charite  presented  for  the 
king's  approval  Peter,  formerly  prior  of  Prittlewell,  Essex,  to 
the  priorate  of  Pontefract  vacant  by  the  cession  of  Dalmatius 
formerly  prior,  in  the  king’s  hand  by  reason  of  the  land  and 

1 Pontefract  Chartulary,  no.  154. 

2 Ibid.,  no.  161;  and  several  between  ii,  nos.  488  and  549. 

3 Ibid.,  nos.  544  and  560  ( rede  550). 

4 Ibid.,  i,  no.  54. 

5 Ibid.,  no.  26. 

6 Ibid.,  no.  180. 

7 Ibid.,  ii,  no.  537. 

8 Ibid.,  no.  480. 

9 Ibid.,  i,  no.  152;  and  several  others  between  ii,  nos.  494  and  552. 

10  Yorks.  Fines,  1232-46,  p.  104. 

1 1 Close  Rolls,  1237-42,  p.  258. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  410. 

13  Cal.  Charter  Rolls,  1226-57,  p.  339. 

14  Close  Rolls,  1247-51,  p.  239. 

15  Ibid.,  1253-54,  p.  17.  This  was  an  incident  in  the  long-standing 
dispute  between  the  two  houses  relating  to  the  appointment  or  election  to 
the  priorate  of  Monk  Bretton,  which  increased  in  intensity  during  the  next 
few  years.  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  J.  W.  Walker,  Monk  Bretton  Priory, 
pp.  9 et  seq.,  which  is  subject  to  an  amendment  with  regard  to  Reiner  prior 
of  Pontefract  (p.  10),  it  being  assumed  that  the  papal  mandate  issued  while 
Reiner  was  prior  was  issued  by  Innocent  IV  (1243-54),  whereas  it  was 
certainly  issued  by  Innocent  III;  see  above  under  prior  Reiner. 

16  Close  Rolls,  1256-59,  p.  457. 
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heirs  of  Edmund  de  Lascy  in  his  custody;  and  on  that  day  and 
again  on  17  May  the  king,  having  taken  Peter’s  fealty,  gave 
orders  for  his  seisin.1  On  22  Nov.  1265.  Peter  prior  of  Pontefract 
had  letters  of  protection  for  one  year.2  In  May  1267  the  prior  of 
Pontefract  was  S.,3  and  in  May  1268  Godfrey.4 


1 Ibid.,  1259-61,  pp.  42,  253.  On  18  May  there  were  similar  orders  in 
connexion  with  the  successor  of  Peter  at  Prittlewell  [ibid.,  p 43). 

2 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1258-66,  p.  508. 

3 Reg.  Giffard,  p.  21. 

4 Yorks.  Fines.  1246-72,  p.  144. 
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ALAN  DE  WASSAND  (*1257) 

By  C.  A.  F.  Meekings,  M.A. 

Alan  de  Wassand  was  the  least  obtrusive  of  the  several 
Yorkshiremen  who  served  Henry  III  as  judges.  Foss's  notice  of 
him,  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Judges,  is  very  brief  yet  has  several 
inaccuracies;  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  does  not 
notice  him  at  all.  The  present  account  of  his  career,  composed 
largely  from  printed  sources,  is  intended  to  do  no  more  than 
provide  a biography  which  will  serve  until  more  records  are 
published  and  some  unpublished  records  can  be  searched  ex- 
haustively.1 The  main  facts  of  his  career,  as  at  present  ascertained, 
are  that  something  is  known  about  him  between  1231  and  1246, 
when  he  became  a justice  of  the  Bench;  that  he  retired  in  1255 
and  that  he  died  in  1257. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Wassand  family, 
in  addition  to  their  holdings  at  Wassand,  near  Hornsea  in  Holder- 
ness,  seem  to  have  held  also  at  Ilton,  near  Masham,  possibly  as 
tenants  of  Fountains  abbey,  and  to  have  been  tenants  of  Durham 
episcopal  manors  at  South  Otterington  and  Thornton  le  Street.2 
The  Meaux  chronicle  refers  to  some  members  of  the  family  who 
were  Alan’s  contemporaries,  but  they  do  not  mention  him.3  This 
suggests  that  he  may  have  belonged  to  a branch  of  the  family 
living  outside  Holderness.  There  are  somewhat  circumstantial 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Adam  de  Wassand, 
who  in  the  1220s  was  the  senior  member  of  the  family  at  South 
Otterington.  The  evidence  is  as  follows.  On  29  December  1226, 
Adam  de  Wassand  presented  Richard  de  Wassand  to  the  Wassand 
moiety  of  South  Otterington  church.4  In  an  undated  Fountains 
charter  which  may  come  from  the  1230s,  Alan  and  Richard  de 
Wassand  are  witnesses  along  with  Alan  de  Staveley.5  In  another 
undated  Fountains  charter,  Alan  de  Wassand  and  Adam  his 
brother  occur  along  with  Alan  de  Staveley  as  witnesses  to  a grant 
made  to  the  abbey  by  Adam  de  Staveley.6  It  may  be  added  that 
on  22  July  1240  Alan  released  his  interests  in  seven  bovates  of 
land  at  Elslack,  in  Broughton,  to  Alice  de  Staveley,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Adam  de  Staveley.7 

1 Plea  rolls  of  the  Bench  and  of  eyres  cited  in  this  article  are  referred 
to  by  their  Public  Record  Office  call  numbers,  respectively  in  the  class 
Curia  Regis  Rolls  ( K.B . 26)  and  Rolls  of  the  Justices  Itinerant  etc.  ( J.1 . 1). 

2 Victoria  County  History,  North  Riding,  i,  327,  445;  ii,  50. 

3 Chronica  de  Melsa  ( Rolls’  Series),  i,  308,  368;  ii,  97,  220. 

4 Gray’s  Register  ( Surtees  Society ),  14  (no.  56). 

5 Fountains  Chartulary , ed.  W.  T.  Lancaster,  702.  The  grantor  and 
abbot  is  John,  the  prior  is  Ralph  of  Oxford.  The  grantee  is  John  le  Harpur 
of  Swinton,  who  occurs  in  a conveyance  of  1234  : Yorkshire  Fines,  1232-46, 
ed.  Col.  John  Parker,  25-6.  In  1231,  Richard  de  Watsant  was  Alan  de 
Staveley’s  attorney  : J.I.  1/1042,  m.  Id. 

6 Fountains  Chartulary,  55. 

7 Yorks.  Fines,  1232-46,  77  (no.  917). 
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What  is  known  of  Alan’s  career  before  1246  points  to  very 
close  connexions  with  the  Stuteville  family  and  suggests  that  for 
a time  he  was  a member  of  the  archbishop  of  York’s  household. 

As  to  the  Stuteville  connexion.  In  the  Yorkshire  eyre  held 
in  June — July  1231,  Nicholas  de  Stuteville  had  to  defend  an 
action  brought  by  Thomas  de  Aslakeby  and  his  wife  about  common 
of  pasture  in  Southwood  pertaining  to  tenements  in  Fadmoor 
and  Gillamoor.  His  case  was  conducted  by  Alanus  de  Watsand 
ballivus  iftsius  Nicholai,  who  won  it.1  Nicholas  was  also  repre- 
sented by  Alan,  this  time  described  as  his  attorney,  in  a case 
brought  by  Thomas  Fossard  about  the  wardship  of  an  estate  at 
Sutton  under  Whitestone  Cliffe.2  Not  long  after  1 October  1231 
Alan  witnessed  the  confirmation  by  Nicholas  of  a seven  year  lease 
to  the  archbishop  of  lands  at  Boltby  and  Ravensthorpe.3  In 
October  1233  Alan  acted  as  Nicholas’s  attorney  in  two  final 
concords  made  in  the  Bench  at  Westminster.4  Then  on  3 September 
and  10  November  1233  the  archbishop  confirmed  two  grants 
made  to  Alan  by  William,  the  rector  of  Bossall,  who  seems  to 
have  been  William  de  Stuteville.5  The  first  was  of  William's  life 
interests  in  the  corn  and  pulse  tithes  from  Sand  Hutton,  a Bossall 
chapelry,  which  he  granted  at  a rent  of  four  shillings  yearly  until 
Alan  obtained  another  benefice;  the  second  was  a grant  of  the 
same  tithes  from  Flaxton,  another  chapelry.  Then,  not  long 
before  8 March  1236,  Osmund  de  Stuteville,  rector  of  Cottingham, 
granted  Alan  for  life  the  tithes  from  Skidby,  a chapelry  in  his 
parish.6  Next,  on  29  July  1240,  Eustace  de  Stuteville  granted 
Alan  a carucate  of  land  and  forty  shillings  rent  at  ‘Holm’.7  This 
place  may  have  been  Pauli  Holme,  on  the  Humber;  for  in  Hilary 
and  Easter  terms  1243  Alan  was  litigating  in  the  Bench  in  a plea 
of  covenant  concerning  half  an  acre  of  land  and  three  acres  of 
meadow  at  ‘Holm’  against  Abraham  de  Pagula  and  Simon  de 
Preston.8  Alan  also  witnessed  two  undated  charters  of  Eustace 
de  Stuteville,  one  of  which  was  concerned  with  lands  at  Middleton, 
near  Pickering,  where  by  1247  at  latest  Alan  was  rector.9  Finally, 
Alan  witnessed  an  undated  quitclaim  by  Robert  de  Bowforth 
which  rounded  off  a grant  made  by  Robert  de  Stuteville  III  to 
Keldholme  priory.10  A fellow  witness  is  Nicholas  the  clerk  of 
Buttercrambe,  a township  in  Bossall  that  recalls  Alan’s  interests 
at  Sand  Hutton  and  Flaxton. 

The  evidence  for  Alan’s  connexion  with  the  archbishop  of 
York  is  of  two  kinds.  Between  1238  and  1243  he  occurs  as  a 

1 J.I.  1/1042,  m.  4.  2 Ibid.,  m.  14. 

3 Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  ed.  C.  T.  Clay,  ix,  129;  cf.  Gray’s  Register, 
239,  note. 

4 Yorks.  Fines,  1232-46,  6-7  (nos.  614-5). 

5 Gray’s  Register,  63  (no.  268),  64  (no.  274);  cf.  ibid.,  5,  6,  20. 

6 Ibid.,  73  (no.  313);  cf.  ibid.,  5 (no.  19). 

7 Yorks.  Fines,  1232-46,  83  (no.  950). 

8 K.B.  26/127,  m.  18d.  In  the  Yorkshire  eyre  of  1246  a Simon  de 
Preston  was  acting  as  attorney  for  Henry  de  Stuteville  : J.I.  1/1045,  m.  45. 

9 Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  ix,  nos.  56,  57. 

1 0 Ibid.,  227. 
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witness,  along  with  men  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  arch- 
bishop's household,  in  at  least  five  archiepiscopal  instruments. 
The  first,  dated  13  May  1238,  is  William  of  York’s  charter  of 
institution  to  the  royal  living  of  Kirkham.1  The  next,  of  16 
September  1241,  is  a confirmation  of  a grant  made  to  the  Ripon 
chapter.2  The  third  is  the  archbishop’s  confirmation  on  29  January 
1242  of  a grant  made  to  the  Southwell  chapter  by  Robert  de 
Lexington,  then  senior  justice  of  the  Bench  and  himself  a canon 
of  Southwell.3  Next  there  is  a deed  of  an  institution  to  West 
Rounton  which  was  made  at  Reading  on  20  July  1243;4  the 
archbishop  was  at  this  time  senior  regent  during  Henry  Ill’s 
absence  in  France  and  so  was  in  the  south  of  England.  Finally 
Alan  occurs  in  a deed  concerning  Gray  family  matters  that  is 
undated  but  whose  witnesses  enable  it  to  be  assigned  to  1239-41. 5 
In  the  other  kind  of  evidence  we  find  Alan  acting  as  the  arch- 
bishop’s attorney  in  legal  proceedings  in  royal  courts.  He  so 
acts  in  a conveyance  to  the  archbishop  of  houses  at  York  that 
was  made  in  January  1241,  during  the  concluding  session  of  a 
Yorkshire  eyre.6  He  is  then  found  so  acting  in  a series  of  final 
concords  concerning  Gray  family  interests  in  Oxfordshire,  mainly 
at  Coggs,  which  were  made  in  April  and  June  1241,  during  eyres 
in  southern  England,  and  in  July  1242  and  April  1246  in  the 
Bench.7  In  Easter  term  1244  he  was  so  acting  in  another  plea 
concerning  the  archbishop’s  Oxfordshire  interests.8 

A man  who  served  in  the  household  of  so  celebrated  an 
elder  statesman  as  archbishop  Gray  might  pass  easily  into  the 
royal  service,  but  such  a man  would  not  be  appointed  a justice 
of  the  Bench  unless  he  had  had  a solid  experience  of  judicial 
administration.  Many  of  the  men  appointed  in  the  first  half  of 
Henry  Ill’s  reign  had  acquired  such  experience  as  sheriffs  or 
royal  administrators.  For  example,  Alan’s  senior  colleague  during 
his  first  four  years  as  a justice  was  Henry  of  Bath,  who  had 
served  for  over  a decade  as  sheriff  in  various  counties  before 
becoming  a justice  and  who  until  1248  was  still  nominally  sheriff 
of  Yorkshire.  Some  men  rose  to  a judgeship  from  service  as  clerks 
in  the  courts.  For  example,  William  of  York  had  served  for  some 
fourteen  years  as  a clerk  in  the  Bench  before  becoming  a justice; 
in  1246  he  was  the  senior  justice  of  the  court  cor  am  rege,  provost 
of  Beverley,  canon  of  York  and  the  holder  of  several  Yorkshire 
benefices.  The  justice  next  in  seniority  to  Henry  of  Bath  in  the 
Bench  was  Roger  de  Thurkelby,  an  East  Riding  man  who  had 
served  nearly  a decade  as  clerk  in  the  Bench  before  becoming  a 
justice  and  who  had  built  up  a considerable  network  of  estates 

1 Gray’s  Register,  82  (no.  354). 

2 Memorials  of  Ripon  ( Surtees  Society,  vol.  115),  iv,  48. 

3 Gray’s  Register,  196,  note  6. 

4 Ibid.,  92,  note. 

5 Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,  1226-57,  388. 

6 Yorks.  Fines,  1232-46,  102  (no.  1035). 

7 Oxfordshire  Feet  of  Fines,  1195-1291  ( Oxford  Record  Society,  vol.  12), 
115,  121,  124,  126,  131. 

8 K.B.  26/134 A,  ms.  3,  4,  7. 
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in  the  wolds.  Alan  must  have  been  doing  something  more  than 
act  for  members  of  the  Stuteville  family  or  serve  in  the  arch- 
bishop's household  before  his  promotion.  However,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  his  having  acted  in  any  judicial  or  administrative 
capacity  in  the  royal  service  before  1246.  The  evidence  already 
set  out  shows  him  acting  as  an  attorney  in  the  Bench  or  in  eyres 
in  1233  and  in  1241-6  and  himself  litigating  in  the  Bench  in  1243. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  he  was  at  work  as  a clerk  at  West- 
minster or  in  eyres  for  some  years  before  1246,  having  secured 
this  appointment  through  the  archbishop  and  his  fellow  York- 
shiremen  William  of  York  and  Roger  de  Thurkelby.  In  this 
connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  within  a month  of  his  own 
promotion,  Roger  de  Whitchester,  who  is  known  to  have  been 
one  of  William  of  York’s  proteges,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
writs  and  rolls  of  the  Bench.  Had  the  vacancy  in  this  office  been 
caused  by  Alan’s  promotion  to  be  a justice? 

The  date  of  Alan’s  promotion  can  be  fixed  to  within  a few 
days  after  29  April  1246,  a little  after  the  beginning  of  Easter 
term.1  The  Bench  had  been  depleted  because  Roger  de  Thurkelby 
had  begun  an  eyre  circuit  in  the  north,  taking  two  others  of  the 
regular  Bench  justices  with  him.  Alan  was  appointed  as  an 
additional  justice  at  Westminster.  He  does  not  occur  in  any  of 
the  final  concords  made  on  the  quinzaine  of  Easter,  the  first 
period  in  the  term;  he  occurs  in  three  of  the  seven  made  during 
the  next  period,  Easter  three  weeks  (covering  business  done 
between  29  April  and  5 May)  and  in  all  thereafter.  Of  his  three 
colleagues,  one  retired  and  one  died  in  the  summer  so  that  by 
Michaelmas  term  1246  Alan  was  Henry  of  Bath’s  only  colleague. 
In  September  1247  Bench  sessions  were  suspended  for  two  years 
while  Henry  and  Alan  began  an  eyre  circuit,  with  colleagues, 
that  lasted  until  July  1249.  During  this  time  they  held  eyres  for 
the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Essex,  Hertford,  Surrey, 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire  and  Middlesex.  The  Bench 
resumed  sessions  in  Michaelmas  term  1249;  thenceforward  Alan 
sat  in  all  terms  until  Michaelmas  1255.  He  was,  indeed,  commis- 
sioned for  another  eyre  circuit  in  the  winter  of  1252-3  but  he  did 
not  serve.2  He  was  only  twice  absent,  for  no  more  than  a few 
days,  about  13  October  1252  and  11  April  1255.3  In  all,  he  is 
named  as  a justice  in  some  1,644  final  concords  made  in  the 
Bench  and  in  some  947  made  in  the  eyre  circuit  of  1247-9.  The 
chirographers  never  adopted  a particular  spelling  of  his  name; 
their  commonest  forms  were  Wadsa(u)nd,  Watsa(u)nd  or  Wassa(u)- 
nd  and  occasionally  we  find  oddities  like  Waughesand  and  Waxant. 

1 Details  of  his  career  as  a justice  in  the  Bench  and  eyre  are  based 
on  a complete  survey  of  the  final  concords  of  Henry  Ill’s  reign. 

2 Close  Rolls,  1251-3,  247;  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1247-58,  161. 

3 In  1252  he  is  present  in  only  5 of  8 fines  made  on  the  octave  of 
Michaelmas  and  in  26  of  27  made  on  the  quinzaine,  but  in  all  later  fines  of 
that  term.  In  1254  he  is  present  in  only  3 of  8 fines  made  on  the  quinzaine 
of  Easter  but  in  all  later  fines  made  in  that  term.  Perhaps  in  each  case  his 
arrival  was  delayed  after  the  vacation. 
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The  plea  rolls  do  not  often  mention  the  justices  in  their  judicial 
capacity,  but  there  are  occasional  references.  For  example,  in 
Michaelmas  term  1252  a writ  of  right  in  a Lincolnshire  case  was 
accidentally  damaged  and  the  clerk  notes  in  the  plea  roll  that 
the  device  or  signet  seal  (signuni)  of  sir  Alan  de  Wassand  was 
appended  to  the  damaged  writ,  in  case  the  writ  should  be  chal- 
lenged at  some  later  time.1  During  the  king’s  absence  in  France 
in  1253-4  there  is  a marked  increase  alike  in  the  plea  rolls  and 
chancery  rolls  of  notes  of  authorizations  of  this  or  that  order 
by  a particular  official.  So  in  Michaelmas  term  1253,  for  example, 
we  find  Alan  authorizing  the  adjournment  of  certain  actions 
either  alone  or  in  company  with  a colleague,  master  Simon  of 
Walton.2 

In  addition  to  his  service  as  a judge  in  term  time  his  vaca- 
tions, like  those  of  his  colleagues,  were  partly  occupied  by  taking 
possessory  assizes  in  the  provinces.  Until  about  1242  the  great 
majority  of  such  assizes  had  been  taken  by  four  local  gentlemen 
of  knightly  status;  a minority  only  were  taken  by  two  justices  of 
the  central  courts  in  association  or  by  one  such  justice  with 
powers  to  choose  his  own  colleagues  from  local  knights  or 
ecclesiastics.  But  from  about  1242  this  last  sort  of  commission 
rapidly  ousted  the  others,  so  that  nearly  all  assizes  were  taken 
by  justices  of  the  central  courts,  stewards  of  the  royal  household 
or  senior  clerks  in  the  chancery.  The  assize  commissions  are 
recorded  on  the  dorses  of  the  patent  rolls,  but  they  are  omitted 
from  the  printed  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls.  In  the  regnal  years 
33  to  36  and  38  Henry  III  only,  the  dorses  of  the  patent  rolls 
were  not  sufficient  for  entering  all  the  assize  commissions.  The 
overflow  was  entered  on  the  close  rolls  and  is  included  in  the 
text  of  the  printed  Close  Rolls;  but  it  includes  too  few  of  Alan’s 
commissions  to  give  a proper  picture  of  his  activity.3  No  com- 
missions are  recorded  for  Alan  in  1246-7;  his  first  issued,  undated, 
early  in  1248.4  Out  of  a total  of  some  470  commissions  issued 
during  the  regnal  years  32  and  33  Henry  III  (28  Oct.  1247 — 27 
Oct.  1249),  Alan  received  52  individual  commissions  and  four  in 
association  with  fellow  justices.  The  number  of  commissions  for 
each  of  the  twelve  counties  he  had  to  visit  were  as  follows  : 
Northumberland,  4;  Westmorland,  2;  Cumberland  and  Lancashire, 
1 each;  Yorkshire,  34;  Lincolnshire,  3;  Nottinghamshire,  1; 
Cambridgeshire,  5;  Huntingdonshire  and  Bedfordshire,  1 each; 
Essex,  2;  Surrey,  1.  His  commissions  for  1249-55  conform  to  the 
same  pattern,  which  is  readily  explainable.  His  main  sphere  lay 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  four  northern  counties,  where  his  benefices 

1 K.B.  26/147  B,  m.  13d. 

2 K.B.  26/148,  m.  14  (bis),  m.  17  (bis),  m.  23d. 

3 They  occur  in  Close  Rolls,  1247-51,  369  (34  Henry  III),  536-7,  559, 
561  (35  Henry  III);  Close  Rolls,  1251-3,  233,  236,  250,  253  (36  Henry  III); 
Close  Rolls,  1253-4,  147-8,  150-2,  158-9,  164  (38  Henry  III).  They  total  : 
Yorks.,  12;  Kent,  4;  Notts.  2;  Lines.,  Northants.,  Rutland  and  Cambs., 

1 each.  His  Lancashire  commissions  are  listed  in  Calendar  of  Lancashire 
Assize  Rolls,  part  ii  (Lancs,  and  Cheshire  Record  Society,  vol.  49),  222-3. 

4 Patent  Roll  32  Henry  III,  m.  lOd. 
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and  lay  estates  lay  and  where  he  spent  most  of  his  vacations. 
Then  some  six  or  eight  times  a year — certainly  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  Christmas,  Lent  and  Long  vacations,  possibly 
also  of  the  Whitsun  vacation  which  lasted  three  weeks — he 
travelled  to  or  from  the  north  on  his  journeyings  to  Westminster; 
so  he  received  commissions  for  counties  traversed  by  one  of  the 
main  roads  to  the  north,  or  easily  reached  from  them.  Lastly  he 
received  commissions  for  the  home  counties.  Sessions  for  these 
were  commonly  held  by  Bench  justices  in  or  just  out  of  term  time 
at  places  not  far  from  Westminster  : at  Stratford  Langthorne  for 
Essex,  at  Greenwich  for  Kent,  at  Bermondsey  or  Lambeth  for 
Surrey.  In  1247-9  he  was  on  eyre  in  southern  England  and 
received  only  three  such  commissions.  In  later  years  he  received 
many  more.  In  the  regnal  years  34 — 36  Henry  III  (October 
1249 — October  1252)  he  received  some  94  commissions,  alone  or 
with  colleagues,  as  follows  : Northumberland,  3;  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,  1 each;  Yorkshire,  15;  Derbyshire,  1;  Notts.,  9; 
Leics.,  Northants.  and  Rutland,  1 each;  Lines.,  4;  Beds,  and 
Hunts.,  1 each;  Cambs.,  7;  Herts.,  6;  Essex,  6;  Kent,  27;  Middlesex, 
2;  Surrey,  4;  Berks,  and  Sussex,  1 each.  The  comparative  fewness 
of  his  northern  commissions  in  this  period  was  due  to  an  eyre 
being  held  for  Yorkshire  in  1251-2,  which  attracted  much  northern 
business  from  outside  the  county  as  well  as  the  county  pleas. 
Unfortunately  none  of  Alan’s  assize  rolls  survive,  so  we  cannot 
trace  his  vacation  work  in  detail. 

The  Bench  plea  rolls  also  provide  some  indications  of  his 
vacation  activity,  for  in  addition  to  taking  possessory  assizes  the 
justices  of  the  central  courts  also  undertook  stages  of  business  in 
connexion  with  pleas  being  litigated  in  their  courts.  For  example, 
in  Trinity  term  1253  the  Nottinghamshire  parties  to  a conveyance 
by  final  concord,  who  included  a husband  and  wife,  were  adjourned 
to  the  octave  of  Michaelmas  for  receiving  the  chirographs  of  their 
fine,  because  the  wife  had  not  yet  made  her  acknowledgment  of 
the  terms  of  the  conveyance  : “and  meanwhile  let  her  make 
acknowledgment  before  Alan  de  Wassand  when  he  comes  to 
those  parts”  as  he  would  do  when  he  went  north  at  the  end  of 
term.1  In  Michaelmas  term  1253  the  parties  in  a Cumberland 
action  reach  a stage  in  the  pleadings  when  they  agree  to  the 
material  point  being  settled  by  an  inquest.  The  sheriff  is  given 
a date  for  summoning  the  jury  “and  then  let  it  be  enquired  here, 
or  else  before  A.  de  Wassand  if  before  then  he  comes  to  those 
parts.”2  Alan  seems  to  have  found  the  jury  originally  summoned, 
no  doubt  in  the  Christmas  vacation,  to  be  insufficiently  informed; 
he  apparently  held  the  inquest  again  in  the  Long  vacation,  for  he 
returned  the  record  of  the  inquest  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Michaelmas  term.  In  June  1254  we  find  him  being  instructed  to 

1 K.B.  26/149,  m.  18d.  Robert  de  Amundevill  v.  Richard  son  of 
William  de  Gray  and  wife  Lucy. 

2 K.B.  26/148,  m.  33d.  Roald  fitz  Alan  and  wife  Isabel  v.  William 
de  Warthwyk. 
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receive  the  attornies  of  some  members  of  the  York  chapter  on 
his  next  journey  through  that  city.1 

Apart  from  the  routine  possessory  assizes  and  business 
connected  with  litigation  in  the  Bench,  Alan  seems  to  have  under- 
taken only  two  special  commissions.  When  the  king  left  England 
for  some  time  it  was  usual  for  an  assize  of  Arms  to  be  held;  Alan 
took  the  assize  for  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire  in  the  Long 
vacation  of  1253.2  In  1252-3  his  colleague,  William  de  Wilton, 
in  the  course  of  holding  an  enquiry  into  coinage  offences,  had 
prejudiced  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  St.  Albans;  this  led  the  abbey 
cellarer  to  conduct  an  expensive  law  suit  that  ended  in  judgment 
for  the  abbot  in  the  Low  tide  parliament  of  1254.  As  a result 
of  this  judgment  the  inquest  into  the  coinage  offences  of  the 
men  in  the  abbey’s  franchises  was  to  be  reheard;  Alan  was  com- 
missioned for  this  in  May  1254.3 

Alan  continued  to  take  assizes  for  some  time  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Bench.  During  40  Henry  III  (28  Oct.  1255 — 
27  Oct.  1256)  he  received  10  commissions  for  Yorkshire,  2 for 
Lancashire  and  Nottinghamshire,  and  1 each  for  Cumberland, 
Lincolnshire,  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  His  last  recorded 
commission  issued  about  9 September  1256.4  He  had  not  been 
alone  in  taking  Yorkshire  business.  Roger  de  Thurkelby  and,  to 
a lesser  extent,  Henry  of  Bath,  with  their  Yorkshire  interests, 
took  a fair  amount  of  business  in  that  county.  In  the  four 
northern  counties  he  shared  business  with  John  de  Lexington,  a 
steward  of  the  household  and  member  of  the  court  coram  rege, 
who  came  from  a brilliant  Nottinghamshire  family  and  who  had 
acquired  more  northern  interests  through  marriage  with  Roger 
de  Morlay’s  widow  followed  by  appointment  (1252-5)  as  justice 
of  the  northern  forests  and  keeper  of  several  northern  castles. 
Lexington  died  about  the  same  time  as  Alan.  Northern  litigants 
then  came  before  others,  most  commissions  issuing  to  Peter  de 
Percy,  who  was  never  a member  of  a central  court,  with  some 
assistance  from  others  including  Giles  of  Erdington,  a retired 
Bench  justice. 

About  the  time  Alan  was  promoted  to  the  Bench  it  was 
becoming  customary  for  the  judges  to  receive  an  annual  salary; 
the  authorities  for  the  payment  of  the  half-yearly  instalments  of 
such  salaries  are  entered  in  the  liberate  rolls.  No  half-yearly 
instalments  are  recorded  for  Alan.  The  only  grants  found  con- 
cerning him  so  far  are  that  on  21  Ma}f  1247  he  was  granted  40 
marks,  payable  out  of  the  revenue  in  Yorkshire  (his  two  fellow 
justices  in  the  Bench  occur  in  the  same  authority),  that  in  1249, 
when  on  eyre,  he  received  20 li.  payable  from  the  revenue  of  Kent, 
and  that  on  17  May  1252  he  was  granted  20  marks,  payable  out 

1 Close  Rolls,  1253-4,  141. 

2 Close  Rolls,  1251-3,  493. 

3 Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1247-58,  377;  cf.  Gesta  Abbatum  . . . Sancti 
Albani  ( Rolls  Series),  vol.  i,  341-2. 

4 Patent  Roll  40  Henry  III,  m.  5d. 
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of  the  revenue  in  Lincolnshire.1  However,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
he  did  not  receive  an  annual  salary;  it  may  have  been  paid  other 
than  by  liberate  on  revenue  accountable  at  the  exchequer.  Many 
of  his  colleagues  received  frequent  marks  of  royal  favour  in  the 
shape  of  timber  or  game  from  royal  forests.  The  only  such  gift 
recorded  for  Alan  seems  to  be  one  of  three  bucks  from  Galtres 
forest,  in  May  1255. 2 It  was  a common  practice  for  the  justices 
and  other  royal  servants  to  enter  details  of  casual  loans  on  the 
rolls  of  the  courts  or  of  chancery.  Two  such  recognizances  entered 
on  the  Bench  plea  rolls  show  that  Alan  commanded  considerable 
resources.  In  Michaelmas  term  1252  the  prominent  Lincolnshire 
knight  William  de  Kyme  borrowed  42 li.  from  Alan  and  Thomas 
de  Dureme,  repayable  on  18  November  1252. 3 In  Michaelmas 
term  1253  Alan  himself  borrowed  67 J marks  from  his  fellow 
justice,  master  Simon  of  Walton.  Of  this  sum,  60  marks  were  to 
be  repayed  at  the  New  Temple  in  London  by  2 February  1254 
and  1\  marks  were  to  be  repayed  at  St.  Ives’  fair  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, by  3 May  following.4 

Something  has  already  been  said  about  Alan’s  early  ecclesi- 
astical and  lay  interests.  Apparently  in  1247  he  obtained  a papal 
dispensation  to  hold  Heversham  along  with  Middleton  (in  Ryedale 
deanery,  near  Pickering)  without  cure  of  souls.5  The  terms  of  the 
dispensation  suggest  perhaps  that  he  had  held  Middleton  for 
some  time  but  had  only  recently  obtained  Heversham.  It  is  not 
clear  who  possessed  the  advowson  of  Middleton  at  this  time,  but 
it  may  have  been  a Stuteville  living  and  so  may  have  been  one 
more  example  of  the  patronage  he  received  from  that  family.6 
It  was  worth  53 li.  6s.  Sd.  according  to  the  1291  Taxatio.  Hever- 
sham, near  Morcambe  Bay  in  Westmorland,  was  in  the  patronage 
of  St.  Mary’s  York  and  valued  at  100  marks  in  the  Taxatio. 
Alan’s  Westmorland  interests  are  reflected  in  pleas  of  debt  which 
he  brought  in  the  Bench  in  Michaelmas  term  1250  against  Henry 
of  Nottingham  for  14  marks  and  against  Hugh  de  Sokebred  for 
5 marks.7  In  Trinity  and  Michaelmas  terms  1253  there  are  stages 
of  another  plea  of  debt  against  a Westmorland  man,  Roger  son 
of  William  son  of  Ketel,  against  whom  Alan  claims  12 li.  3s.  4 d.8 
All  royal  justices  and  servants  habitually  made  use  of  the  royal 
courts  for  such  matters.  In  1245  Alan  was  litigating  in  the 
Cumberland  county  court  against  Thomas  the  parson  of  Brigham 
and  paid  a mark  for  the  action  to  be  transferred  to  the  Bench  at 
Westminster.9  He  must  have  had  some  kind  of  an  estate  in 
Cumberland,  possibly  in  the  Cockermouth  district,  since  the 

1 Calendar  of  Liberate  Rolls,  1245-51,  124;  Pipe  Roll  33  Henry  III, 
Kent  account;  Calendar  of  Liberate  Rolls,  1251-60,  48. 

2 Close  Rolls,  1254-6,  127. 

3 K.B.  26/147  B,  m.  11. 

4 K.B.  26/148,  m.  43. 

5 Gray’s  Register,  98-9  (no.  448). 

6 V.C.H.,  North  Riding,  ii,  455,  460. 

7 K.B.  26/143,  m.  lOd. 

8 K.B.  26/149,  m.  21;  K.B.  26/148,  m.  22. 

9 Fine  Roll,  28  Henry  III , m.  1 1 . 
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payment  was  summoned  in  that  county  and  cleared  in  the  Cum- 
berland account  in  the  pipe  roll.1  This  transfer  of  an  action  to 
the  Bench  supports  the  belief  that  he  was  at  work  in  that  court 
before  his  promotion. 

On  11  May  1255  a papal  dispensation  issued  for  him  to  hold 
a canonry  of  Ripon  without  cure,  beside  his  other  benefices 
already  dispensed.2  On  30  May  the  chancery  issued  instructions 
pursuant  to  this  dispensation.3  This  suggests  that  he  had  only 
recently  obtained  his  canonry.  He  is  mentioned  as  a canon  of 
Ripon  in  a donation  charter  which  has  been  ascribed  to  1242;4 
but  he  is  not  styled  canon  of  Ripon  in  his  attestations  to  arch- 
bishop Gray’s  deeds.  This  was  the  highest  dignity  he  obtained. 

Matthew  Paris,  the  great  St.  Albans  historian,  found  a place 
in  his  Chronica  Major  a or  Gesta  Abbatum  for  royal  justices  who 
had  tried  St.  Albans  cases  during  his  lifetime.  To  those  whose 
misfortune  it  had  been  to  give  judgment  against  the  abbey  in  a 
suit  Matthew  accorded  Obituaries  which  hinted  uncharitably  at 
their  subjects’  eternal  fate.  But  Alan’s  session  for  coinage  offences 
in  the  protomartyr's  franchises  had  been  the  mark  of  an  abbey 
triumph  in  1254.  It  is  quite  possible  that  on  that  occasion  Alan 
had  been  entertained  in  the  abbey  and  Matthew  had  met  him. 
Moreover,  Alan  had  been  in  the  Bench  in  1250  and  1252  when 
some  matters  had  gone  favourably  for  the  abbey.5  So  when  news 
of  Alan’s  death  reached  Matthew  he  wrote  a brief  but  kindly 
obituary  to  say  that  Alan  had  been  a special  king's  clerk  and 
judge,  who  had  happily  laid  down  the  burden  of  judgeship  before 
he  died,  about  Epiphany  tide  1257. 6 Matthew  then  went  on  to 
record  the  death  of  Alan’s  fellow  assize  commissioner  in  the 
north,  John  de  Lexington. 


1 Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Pipe  Rolls,  ed.  F.  H.  M.  Parker,  115,  119. 

2 Calendar  of  Papal  Registers,  1198 — 1304,  316. 

3 Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1247-58,  230. 

4 Memorials  of  Ripon,  iv,  73. 

5 Chronica  Majora,  vi,  175,  299. 

6 Ibid.,  v,  610.  In  his  paper  The  Tournament  in  the  Thirteenth  Century 
( Studies  Presented  to  F.M.  Powicke,  256),  Mr.  Denholm  Young  suggests  that 
Alan  died  as  a result  of  injuries  received  at  a great  tournament  held  at 
Blyth  in  June  1256.  His  citation  of  the  Chronica  Majora  is  inaccurate  and 
he  seems  unaware  that  Alan  was  an  elderly  ecclesiastic.  The  suggestion  is 
groundless. 
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THE 

TIMBER  ROOFS  OF  YORK  MINSTER. 

By  J.  Quentin  Hughes,  M.C.,  B.Arch.,  Ph.D.,  A.R.LB.A. 
Introduction. 

All  the  major  roofs  of  York  Minster  were  constructed  with 
timber  vaults,  instead  of  the  more  usual  stone  vaulting  of  the 
Gothic  period.  Of  those  which  now  remain,  only  the  roofs  of  the 
chapter  house,  the  north  and  south  transepts,  and  the  high  central 
tower  are  Mediaeval,  the  others  having  been  rebuilt  in  the  19th 
century.  On  the  2nd  February  1829  a madman,  called  Jonathan 
Martin,  maliciously  set  fire  to  some  of  the  woodwork  in  the  choir. 
The  flames  soon  spread  and  caused  a general  conflagration  in 
which  the  Mediaeval  roof  of  the  choir  perished.  Eleven  years 
later,  on  the  2nd  May,  another  disastrous  fire  swept  through  the 
Minster,  reduced  the  south-west  tower  to  a mere  shell  bringing 
its  bells  crashing  to  the  ground,  and  destroyed  the  great  timber 
vault  of  the  nave.  The  nave  and  choir  roofs  were  later  rebuilt 
so  that  to  a superficial  viewer  they  appear  as  they  have  always 
appeared,  but  the  details  of  their  hidden  construction  have  been 
lost  to  us  as  no  original  drawings  survive.  Britton’s  section  of 
the  west  end,1  which  was  made  before  the  fires,  is  of  some  assist- 
ance, in  view  of  the  general  accuracy  and  excellence  of  his  work, 
but,  for  several  reasons,  it  leaves  unanswered  the  critical  question 
as  to  whether  the  timber  vault  was  a separate  entity  or  was,  in 
fact,  built  with  the  main  roof  timbers  above  as  one  cohesive 
design. 

Of  the  roofs  which  remain;  the  chapter  house  roof  is  the 
oldest  and  has  its  original  structure;  the  timber  vaults  of  the 
Early  English  transepts  replace  an  earlier  timber  ceiling  dating 
from  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  for  they  were  not  built 
until  the  enlarged  14th  century  central  tower  replaced  John  de 
Romeyn’s  (1286-96)  earlier  tower,  causing  an  alteration  in  the 
length  of  the  transepts.  The  timber  vault  of  the  new  tower,  is 
the  latest  of  the  great  timber  roofs  of  the  Minster. 

The  Chapter  House. 

The  English  chapter  house  has  alwa}^  been  a building  of 
considerable  aesthetic  interest.  It  is  part  of  a Mediaeval  cathedral, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  self-contained,  and  its  very  shape 
emphasises  this  completeness.  Usually  designed  upon  a cent- 
ralised plan,  it  is  an  English  descendant  of  the  classical  belief  in 
the  perfection  of  the  circle  and  its  related  shapes.  This  Pytha- 
gorean theory  permeated  Roman  aesthetics,  and  was  transmitted 
to  the  Renaissance  of  Alberti,  Serlio,  Palladio,  and  the  Neo- 
Platonic  writers  through  the  treatise  of  Vitruvius.  This  trans- 

1 Britton,  (John),  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  York,  etc.  London,  1919,  PI.  xix. 
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fusion  is  clear,  but  it  is  seldom  realised  that  the  tradition  of  Roman 
thought  was  also  inherited  in  a less  easily  definable  manner  by  the 
master  masons  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Baum1  points  to  the  constant 
use  of  the  central  plan  in  French  Romanesque  architecture  as 
being  a heritage  from  ancient  Rome.  The  very  sacred  character 
of  the  Rotunda  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  added  a 
further  impetus  to  the  belief  in  the  perfection  of  the  circular 
plan — it  became  an  aureole.  A 17th  century  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  describes  the  chapter  house  at  Westminster.  “The 
forme  of  the  place  wherein  the  Records  are  kepte  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  nowe  the  treasureye,  is  a round  place  like  the  Temple 
Church  . . .”,  but  the  reputation  of  its  shape  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  its  building.  It  was  completed  in  1250  and  the  King’s 
Great  Council  met  there  in  1257.  A dedicatory  inscription2  records 
the  contemporary  opinion — -“As  the  Rose  is  the  Flower  of  Flowers, 
so  is  this  the  building  of  buildings  which  King  Henry,  a lover  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  to  Christ  dedicated  who  Him  Loved.” 

The  York  chapter  house  is  a centrally  planned  building;  an 
octagon  with  eight  corner  buttresses,  surmounted  by  a steeply 
pitched  octagonal  roof.  It  is  therefore  truly  in  line  with  the 
tradition  of  the  English  chapter  houses,  for  there  are  remains  or 
records  of  twenty-five  circular  or  polygonal  chapter  houses  in  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  certain  qualities  which  make 
it  unique.  The  fine  shape  of  the  symmetrical  octagon  is  clearly 
expressed  on  the  inside  where  the  chamber  is  uninterrupted  by  a 
central  column.  As  a meeting  room  this  obviously  makes  it  a 
great  advance  over  the  type  of  house  whose  vault  springs  from 
the  centre  causing  considerable  obstruction  to  any  round  table 
council.  Most  of  the  major  chapter  houses  have  this  disfigure- 
ment— Worcester,  Abbey  Dore,  Westminster  Abbey,  Salisbury, 
Wells,  Hereford,  and  probably  Thornton.  Only  comparatively 
small  buildings  such  as  Manchester,  with  an  internal  diameter  of 
18  feet  4 inches,  Howden  measuring  26  feet,  and  Southwell  with 
a span  of  31  feet  4 inches,  are  unsupported  by  a central  pier.  To 
these  might  possibly  be  added  the  octagonal  chapter  house  at 
Beverley  with  a span  of  about  31  feet,  though  here  the  evidence 
is  not  conclusive.3  None  compares  with  the  great  span  of  58  feet 
at  York  Minster.  Of  these  four  with  roofs  unsupported  by  a 
central  column,  the  small  one  at  Howden,  now  in  ruins,  was 
bridged  by  a stone  vault;  Manchester,  though  of  timber,  is  much 
later  than  York  and  was  built  in  the  Perpendicular  period; 
Beverley  is  destroyed  and  there  seems  no  way  of  discovering  if 
the  vault  were  of  timber  or  stone;  and  Southwell  has  a stone  vault. 

Externally,  the  York  chapter  house  expresses  itself  clearly 
and  definitely.  The  steeply  pitched  roof  which  surmounts  the 

1 Baum,  Julius,  Romanesque  Architecture  in  France,  London,  1928. 

2 Quoted  from  Noppen  (J.  G.)  Westminster  Chapter  House  in  “Country 
Life",  16  September  1949,  p.  843.  Lethaby  read  the  inscription  with  some 
difficulty. 

3 Bilson  (John)  On  the  discovery  of  some  remains  of  the  chapter  house 
of  Beverley  Minster  in  “Archaeologia”,  Second  Series,  Yol.  iv,  1895,  p.  429. 
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octagon  emphasises  the  shape  of  the  room  below;  and  here  again 
the  building  is  unique,  for  it  has  the  sole  remaining  original  roof 
of  this  type.  Those  in  the  South  are  much  lower  having  a pitch 
of  about  15  degrees  so  that  they  hardly  project  above  the  parapet 
of  the  building.  This  is  the  case  with  Salisbury  and  originally 
with  Westminster  Abbey,  each  of  these  chapter  houses  being  in 
several  other  ways  similar  to  York.  All  three  have  an  internal 
diameter  of  58  feet,  all  are  octagonal,  and  all  Geometrical  in 
style.  Both  Salisbury  and  Westminster  are  a little  earlier  than 
the  York  building  and  date  from  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  Westminster  Abbey  chapter  house  now  has  a steeply 
pitched  roof  but  this  is  the  work  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  who  designed  it 
in  imitation  of  York,  and  it  replaces  a roof  of  a much  lower  pitch. 
Wells  Cathedral  chapter  house  has  a low  pitched  roof  and  the 
original  roof  at  Southwell  was  flattish  up  to  1814.1  Old  St.  Paul's 
was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1666,  but  in  Hollar's  drawing  the 
roof  does  not  rise  visibly  above  the  parapet  of  the  octagon.  Of 
the  other  roofs,  Alnwick,  Margam,  Abbey  Dore,  Beverley,  Thorn- 
ton, Evesham,  Carlisle,  Bridlington,  Hereford,  Bolton,  Howden 
and  Belvoir  are  now  completely  destroyed  or  in  ruins,  and  Lincoln 
has  been  rebuilt  after  being  struck  by  lightning  in  1547. 2 At 
Lichfield  the  designers  were  faced  with  a different  problem  as 
there  is  a room  over  the  chapter  house. 

The  only  large  octagonal  roof  in  England  which  might  be 
compared  to  the  roof  at  York  is  the  lantern  at  Ely  Cathedral. 
Most  authorities  place  the  building  of  the  York  chapter  house 
in  the  last  years  of  the  13th  century,3  about  contemporary  with 
Southwell.  In  both  cases  the  roof  bosses  are  carved  with  ‘natural- 
istic' designs  representing  the  leaves  of  various  English  plants.4 
This  date  seems  reasonable  because  of  the  close  resemblance 
between  the  mouldings  of  the  York  ribs  and  those  timber  counter- 
parts in  the  cloisters  at  Lincoln  which  can  be  fairly  accurately 
dated  to  about  1296.  The  carefully  carved  leaves  and  berries 
above  the  seats  of  the  chapter  have  been  restored  in  the  19th 
century  but  they  still  bear  a resemblance  to  those  at  Southwell, 
and  the  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble5  suggest  a date  not  later  than 

1 Dugdale  (W.)  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  London,  1817,  5 vols. 

2 Op.  cit. 

3 Bilson,  op.  cit.,  c.  1300.  Britton,  op.  cit.,  p.  93.  Reign  of  Edward  I, 
and  p.  58,  referring  to  the  vestibule,  he  writes  “The  style  of  this  part  is  a 
little  later  than  the  chapter  house  itself;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  erected 
immediately  after;  and,  from  a close  examination,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affixing  its  date  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I”.  (1239-1307).  Drake,  Eboracum, 
London,  1736,  p.  476,  believes  it  was  built  between  1215  and  1255.  Browne, 
(J.)  History  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  St.  Peter’s,  York,  2 vols.  London, 
1847,  p.  94,  says  it  was  built  from  about  1280  to  1340.  Willis,  Memoirs 
illustrative  of  the  History  of  Antiquities  of  York,  London,  1848,  p.  30,  on 
the  other  hand,  considers  that  Drake’s  estimate  is  too  early  by  fifty  years. 

4 Pevsner,  Leaves  of  Southwell,  London,  1945,  p.  9,  suggests  that 
Southwell  was  built  in  1293.  P.  43,  he  points  to  the  close  resemblance  in  the 
carving  of  the  chapter  house  capitals  at  York  and  Southwell. 

5 Britton,  op.  cit.,  p.  56.  Strictly  speaking  this  is  Petworth  marble, 
an  outcrop  of  Purbeck  in  Sussex. 
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the  end  of  the  century.  All  this  fits  the  view  of  Professor  Hamilton 
Thompson  who,  while  wisely  refusing  to  make  either  York  or 
Southwell  the  earlier  chapter  house,  placed  the  stained  glass  of 
the  York  building  in  the  last  decade  of  the  13th  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lantern  at  Ely  was  not  undertaken 
for  about  another  thirty  years  and  comparisons  should  be  ruled 
by  this  fact.  The  Norman  central  tower  at  Ely  fell  in  1322,  but 
William  Hurley,  later  Chief  Carpenter  to  Edward  III,  was  not 
appointed  to  prepare  a design  until  1326  and  the  lantern  had  not 
been  completed  structurally  until  1339.  But  before  any  close 
comparison  can  be  drawn  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  systems 
of  construction  employed  in  each  of  the  two  roofs. 

The  Constructional  System  of  the  York  Chapter  House. 

The  roof  of  the  chapter  house  is  a vast  pyramid  of  timber 
which  is  built  up  in  three  stages  and  carries  beneath  it  the  timber 
vaulted  ceiling.  This  form  of  construction  with  three  diminishing 
stages  was  not  new  as  the  system  was  used  in  the  early  Carolingian 
churches  on  the  Continent.  For  example,  Fontenelle  (833)  had  a 
tower  of  timber  built  in  the  form  of  a square  pyramid  with  three 
stages,  in  all  about  thirty-five  feet  high.  And  in  this  country 
Blackmore  in  Essex  has  a tower  which  rises  in  three  diminishing 
stages.  At  Chichester  the  13th  century  seal  depicts  either  Selsy 
of  Chichester  with  a timber  tower  with  three  tiers.1 

The  bewilderment  at  the  complexity  of  the  timber  con- 
struction which  is  apparent  on  first  entering  the  roof,  slowly 
disappears  as  the  symmetrical  pattern  which  lies  behind  the 
design  is  noticed.  The  star  shaped  pattern  of  the  plan  can  be 
seen  clearly  in  the  preliminary  model  which  was  photographed 
before  all  the  subsidiary  timbers  had  been  put  into  place  (Plate  I). 
The  eight  principal  rafters  radiate  from  the  central  post  about 
64  feet  tall,  to  the  corners  of  the  octagon.  The  central  post  is 
sixteen  inches  thick  at  the  first  stage,  and  is  made  up  of  three 
baulks  of  timber,  cut  to  an  octagonal  shape,  joined  by  scarfed 
joints,  and  pegged  with  wooden  pegs.  Each  pair  of  principal 
rafters,  which  measure  13  inches  by  12  inches,  encloses  nine 
rafters  which,  instead  of  radiating  from  the  centre,  lie  parallel  to 
one  another.  The  central  post  is  firmly  wedged  at  the  three  main 
stages  between  double  tie  beams.  There  is  a minor  stage  above 
which  might  be  termed  a fourth  stage  but  for  the  fact  that  its 
function  differs  from  those  of  the  other  three  stages.  They  support 
the  compressive  strain  of  the  central  post  and  prevent  the  outward 
spreading  of  the  principal  rafters,  and  consequently  of  the  whole 
roof.  The  transverse  beams  of  the  top  stage,  on  the  other  hand, 
merely  abut  the  central  post  and  are  not  continuous  from  side  to 
side.  They  therefore  have  no  restraining  or  tying  effect  upon  the 
roof.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  a firm  resting  ground  for  the 
upper  ends  of  the  lower  principal  rafters  which  terminate  at  that 

1 Crossley  (F.  H.)  Timber  Building  in  England,  London,  1951,  p.  40. 
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point,  and  unlike  the  principal  rafters  are  not  carried  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof. 

Looking  at  the  model  from  below,  the  main  double  tie  beams 
can  be  seen  clearly  crossing  at  right  angles  above  the  central 
post.  (Plate  III).  These  tie  beams  were  required  to  span  64  feet 
from  the  opposite  walls  of  the  building,  but  the  mediaeval  builders 
found  that  they  could  not  obtain  timbers  sufficiently  long  for 
their  purpose.  There  was  a plentiful  supply  of  oak  at  that  time, 
before  the  naval  building  programme  had  seriously  depleted  the 
forests,  and  trees  grew  taller  than  they  do  today.  Notwithstanding 
this,1  it  does  seem  that  the  very  large  timbers  were  either  im- 
possible or  extremely  difficult  to  come  by,  and  not  many  years 
after  they  were  required  at  York,  we  read  of  Alan  of  Walsingham 
searching  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  for  eight  baulks 
of  timber  63  feet  long  which  he  required  for  his  lantern  at  Ely.2 

Allowing  for  a safe  overlap  onto  the  wall,  the  four  tie  beams 
which  were  required  at  York  were  seventy  feet  long,  seven  feet 
longer  than  those  so  carefully  sought  after  at  Ely.  It  was  there- 
fore found  more  expedient  at  York  to  secure  the  central  post 
between  two  beams  about  fifty-two  feet  long  at  the  first  level. 
These  tie  beams  carry  the  maximum  bending  stress.  At  each 
end  of  the  double  beams,  single  beams  were  inserted  to  span  the 
remaining  ten  feet  to  the  principal  rafters.  These  single  beams 
were  not  subjected  to  the  same  strain,  in  fact,  the  shear  stress  was 
the  only  factor  likely  to  affect  that  portion  of  the  tie  beam.  How 
much  these  considerations  effected  the  design  of  the  roof  we 
cannot  judge.  It  seems  likely  that  most  of  the  carpenters’ 
decisions  were  empirical  rather  than  scientific,  but  the  resulting 
analogy  to  a rolled  steel  joist,  having  a superimposed  load  at  the 
centre,  and  strengthened  by  additional  sheets  of  steel  along  the 
top  and  bottom  about  the  centre,  where  the  greatest  compressive 
and  tensional  stresses  occur,  is  of  some  interest.  The  arrangement 
of  double  tie  beams  with  clamped  single  beams  at  their  extremities 
was  only  necessary  for  the  abnormally  large  span  of  the  first 
stage.  The  second  and  third  stages  repeat  in  plan  the  pattern  of 
the  first  stage,  but  there  the  carpenters  were  able  to  span  the  full 
width  between  the  principal  rafters  with  double  beams  constructed 
of  unbroken  scantlings.  These  beams  pinch  the  king  post  and 
are  bent  so  that  they  close  together  where  they  are  fixed  to  the 
principal  rafters.  Although  the  pattern  of  these  upper  stages  is 
approximately  the  same,  the  beams  which  lie  between  the  arms 
of  the  octagon  on  the  first  stage  (section  E — X)  are  not  required 
and  are  omitted  above  (see  fig.  2). 

1 A typical  example,  to  illustrate  this  point,  occurred  at  Caernarvon. 
When,  in  1911,  it  was  necessary  to  replace  the  37  foot  oak  beams  in  the 
Eagle  Tower,  no  English  timber  could  be  found  to  compare  with  the  14th 
century  beams,  and  scantlings  had  to  be  imported  from  Canada.  Peers, 
(C.  R.)  Caernarvon  Castle,  Hon.  Soc.  of  Cymmrodovian,  London,  1917. 

2 Atkinson  (T.  D.)  Local  Styles  in  English  Architecture,  London,  1947, 

p.  118. 
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The  construction  is  then  essentially  that  of  a king  post 
truss  built  upon  three  levels,  and  from  it  a timber  star  shaped 
vault  is  suspended.  This  vault  gives  no  support  to  the  tie  beams. 
The  timber  vaulting  ribs  run  into  the  central  post  and  are  pegged, 
the  central  boss  having  no  structural  significance  and  being  simply 
glued  onto  the  post.  The  suspension  of  the  posts,  on  to  which 
the  sixteen  intermediate  bosses  are  glued,  can  be  seen  in  Plate  VI 
and  in  section  E — X (fig.  2)  : the  posts  are  held  above  the  tie 
beams  by  a couple  of  timbers  forming  a triangle. 

The  roof  truss  is  not  only  a king  post,  because  beams  project 
from  the  walls,  and,  rising  diagonally,  support  the  single  beams 
of  the  tie.  In  this  way  they  form  a rudimentary  hammer-beam 
truss.  This  introduces  the  principle  of  balanced  construction. 

Inside  this  basic  structure  (section  A — A1)  other  timbers 
are  added  to  stiffen  the  roof  (fig.  3 cf.  Plates  III  and  IV).  A 
queen  post  truss  is  superimposed  upon  the  king  post  truss  with 
eight  upper  and  eight  lower  queen  posts  terminating  in  the  inter- 
mediate bosses  of  the  vault.  Like  the  central  king  post,  the  main 
posts  are  wedged  between  the  double  tie  beams  and  compression 
wedges  are  driven  down  to  ensure  a firm  attachment.  On  the 
second  and  third  stage  the  centre  portions  of  the  main  tie  beams 
become  the  straining  beams  of  the  queen  post  trusses.  Between 
the  queen  posts  and  the  principal  rafters,  struts  rise  to  support 
the  first  and  second  purlins  (section  C — X and  X — D)  (fig.  4). 
The  third  purlins  are  supported  by  struts  which  are  notched  into 
the  king  post  at  the  base  of  the  second  stage.  Other  struts  cross 
to  form  pyramids  of  timber,  stiffening  the  king  post  between  tie 
beams  of  the  three  stages.  The  common  rafters  receive  additional 
support  from  seventy-two  low  struts,  in  addition  to  the  three 
purlins  and  the  beams  of  the  top  subsidiary  stage.  To  overcome 
wind  pressure  braces  support  the  first  and  third  purlins  from  the 
tie  beams  of  the  second  and  third  stages. 

Comparison  with  Ely  Lantern. 

The  only  other  timber  structure  of  a similar  nature  which 
can  be  compared  with  the  York  chapter  house  is  the  great 
octagonal  lantern  over  the  crossing  at  Ely  Cathedral.  The  carpenter 
Thomas  Page  was  superseded  by  William  Hurley  in  1326  who 
proceeded  to  design  and  erect  the  lantern,  completed  three  years 
later.1  The  two  designs  are  intrinsically  opposite  in  their  systems 
of  construction.  Ely  points  forward  to  most  English  timber  work. 
There  we  see  the  emergence  of  the  hammer-beam  truss  which 
grew  into  full  glory  in  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  (1395). 
English  tradition  accepted  this  form  of  construction,  whilst  on 
the  Continent  the  king  post  truss  was  more  popular.  At  Ely  the 
hammer-beam  roof  was  necessary  in  orders  that  the  central  area 
of  the  lantern  should  be  free  of  timber  and  open  to  view  from 
below,  a consideration  which  did  not  apply  at  York.  At  York 
the  load  rested  firmly  on  the  stone  walls  of  the  building  and,  with 

1 Harvey  (John)  Gothic  England,  London,  1947,  p.  58. 
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the  tie  beams  secured,  there  was  no  outward  thrust.  At  Ely 
there  was  a constant  thrust  down  and  out  with  the  lantern  raised 
high  above  the  stone  walls  of  the  crossing,  but  it  is  prevented 
from  falling  through  the  hole  because,  like  a lobster  in  a pot,  it 
is  caught  by  the  timber  spokes.  At  Ely  the  multiplicity  of  beams 
has  been  replaced  by  a few,  though  these  are  far  heavier  in  section. 
The  eight  angle  posts  are,  for  instance,  63  feet  long  and  3 feet 
4 inches  by  2 feet  8 inches  thick. 

If  the  lantern  at  Ely  typifies  a roof  which  was  developed  in 
England,  the  construction  of  the  York  chapter  house  roof  is 
similar  to  mediaeval  timber  design  in  France.  The  nave  roof  of 
Rheims  Cathedral,1  before  it  was  destroyed  in  1915,  had  a great 
many  points  of  similarity — the  stages,  the  king  post  construction, 
the  double  beams,  the  superimposed  queen  post  trusses,  the 
suspension  of  the  ends  of  the  king  and  queen  posts,  the  lower 
principal  rafters,  the  wind  braces,  and  the  low  struts  supporting 
the  common  rafters,  all  these  features  are  identical.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Rheims  roof  dated  from  after  the  fire  of  1481,  but 
it  is  only  one  example  of  a Continental  tradition  of  carpentry. 

Both  the  upper  portion  of  the  Ely  lantern  and  the  vault  of 
the  York  roof  are,  in  a logical  manner,  suspended  from  the  roof 
above.  In  both  cases  the  suspended  timber  ribs  show  long  clean 
lines  leaving  large  areas  between  each  for  decoration  (Plate  V). 
The  decorated  panels  at  York  are  now  obliterated,  but  Halfpenny’s2 
illustrations  show  the  effigies  of  Saints,  kings  and  bishops  before 
they  were  ‘restored’  away  in  1800.  The  bosses,  which  have  no 
structural  significance,  are  self-consciously  enlarged  above  the 
normal  size  of  a stone  boss,  and  the  great  central  boss,  once 
coloured,  has  been  made  a fine  field  for  carved  decoration. 

The  Erection. 

We  know  little  of  how  these  large  roofs  were  erected,  but 
from  a system  of  carpenters’  marks  which  I have  found  at  York, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  timbers  were  prefabricated.  They 
were  cut  and  joined  on  the  ground  and  joints  marked  by  dis- 
tinguishing signs.  Each  bay  of  the  octagon  had  a different  sign 
based  upon  combinations  of  the  segments  of  a circle  used  in 
conjunction  with  notches.  The  circular  incisions  are  3f  inches 
in  diameter  and  were  cut  with  a carpenter’s  brace  and  bit. 
(Plate  VI).  In  many  cases  the  small  hole  is  visible  where  the 
central  point  of  the  bit  cut  into  the  wood.  The  carpenter’s  marks 
were  set  out  in  turn  as  follows;  starting  at  the  west  point  and 
taking  each  bay  in  turn  in  a clockwise  direction  (see  fig.  1 — first 
stage  plan) — in  the  first  bay  two  interlocking  circles,  followed  by 
a circle  containing  two  half  circles,  then  a complete  circle,  two 
segments  of  a circle  facing  each  other,  two  segments  of  a circle 
following  each  like  two  capital  C’s  with  a straight  notch  behind 

1 The  drawing,  “Fleche  du  chevet,  section",  by  H.  J.  Deneux,  is  taken 
from  L’  Architecture  aux  Salons,  Paris,  1900,  p.  44. 

2 Halfpenny  (Joseph)  Gothic  Ornaments  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
York,  1795,  York. 
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them,  two  semi-circles  lying  back  to  back  to  form  an  X,  a complete 
circle  with  three-quarters  of  a circle  interlocking,  and  finally 
two  complete  circles.  Those  marks  were  cut  into  either  the  top 
or  the  side  of  each  of  the  main  beams,  and  they  enabled  the 
carpenters  to  reassemble  the  roof  correctly  on  the  site.  The  first 
assembly  may  have  taken  place  in  the  Cathedral  Place  or  miles 
away  in  one  of  the  forests;  the  beams  being  taken  apart  after  they 
had  been  marked,  hauled  up  aloft  and  reassembled  in  the  correct 
position.  In  one  place  a beam  is  marked  with  a sign  which  does 
not  agree  with  the  sequence,  and  in  two  places  there  are  signs 
that  alterations  have  been  made  during  the  erection.  One  diagonal 
beam  is  too  short  and  does  not  fit  the  groove  intended  for  it, 
and  instead  it  is  pegged  into  the  main  tie  beam  nearer  the  king 
post.  This  could  easily  occur  if  a piece  of  timber  were  broken  or 
damaged,  in  either  transporting  it  to  the  site,  or  in  erecting  it 
aloft.  In  this  case  it  might  be  reused  to  span  a shorter  distance 
or  a new  piece  roughly  cut  and  hoisted  into  position. 

This  is  an  interesting  example  of  early  prefabrication  which 
must  have  been  carried  out  from  a comprehensive  and  pre- 
conceived plan  and  drawings.  The  system  was  by  no  means 
unique  at  York.  There  are  references  to  other  examples  of 
mediaeval  prefabrication.  Atkinson  describes  how  in  the  Middle 
Ages  timber  for  houses,  “after  felling,  was  roughly  shaped  and 
taken  to  a convenient  place  where  it  could  be  prepared  and  framed 
up,  ‘assembled’  as  we  say,  then  taken  apart  and  carried  to  the 
site’’.1  Thomas  Scotte  in  1533  bequeathed  property  “to  build, 
set  up  and  finish  my  house,  which  now  lyeth  in  frame  at  Conge- 
hurst’’.2  It  is  also  recorded  that  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall 
(1395)  was  prefabricated,  having  been  framed  at  Farnham  in 
Surrey.  Thirty  strong  wains  were  required  to  carry  the  timber 
in  five  loads  to  the  River  Thames,  the  work  taking  four  weeks. 
It  was  then  carried  by  water  to  Westminster.3  Eltham  Hall 
(1405)  is  another  example  where  the  roof  was  framed  together 
first  upon  the  ground  by  the  gate-house  of  the  manor.4 

There  are  also  numerous  examples  of  carpenters’  position 
marks.  On  smaller  buildings  they  are  usually  Roman  numerals,5 
or  semi-literate  versions  of  them,  but  seldom  is  such  a compre- 
hensive collection  found  as  the  system  at  York.  It  is  strange  that 
they  were  not  used  on  the  transept  roofs  : nor  could  I find  any 
on  the  lantern  timbers  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

1 Atkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  107.  2 Op.  cit.,  p.  107. 

3 Salzman,  A Sussex  Merchant  in  London  in  “Sussex  Archaeological 

Society  Journal”,  iv,  1933. 

4 Crossley,  op.  cit.,  p.  139. 

5 Poulter  (James)  The  Chained  Library  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  Hereford, 
1952,  p.  3.  “Old  carpenters’  marks  of  III,  V,  VII,  to  XV  were  revealed”. 

I have  also  noticed  Roman  numeral  assembly  marks  on  the  bays  of  the 
nave  vault  in  Chester  Cathedral.  The  circular  marks  are  much  more  rare. 
However,  a more  complicated  set  does  exist  in  the  presbytery  ceiling  at 
St.  Albans  and  is  mentioned  by  Rogers  (J.  C.)  St.  Albans  Abbey  Church  in 
“St.  Albans  and  Hertfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society 
Transactions”,  1931,  pp.  9-10. 


PLATE  I. 


First  stage  in  the  construction  of  Chapter  House  model. 


PLATE  LI. 


First  stage  in  the  construction  of  the  Chapter  House  model. 

View  from  below. 
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The  Jacob’s  Ladder. 

The  mediaeval  builders  constructed  a Jacob’s  ladder  from 
one  of  the  ribs  of  the  vault  up  to  the  third  stage,  so  that  they 
could  inspect  the  roof  from  time  to  time.  The  lowest  section  of 
the  ladder,  leading  from  a doorway  in  the  wall,  up  the  vaulting 
rib,  and  then  at  a shallow  pitch  to  the  first  stage,  is  constructed 
like  a chicken  run.  It  consists  of  a plank  of  oak  with  triangular 
wedges  of  wood  nailed  on  at  regular  intervals  to  act  as  rungs. 
The  plank  is  nine  inches  wide  and  1J  inches  thick,  and  the  six 
steps  are  made  out  of  4 inch  by  2 inch  blocks  of  oak.  The  steps 
are  set  one  foot  two  inches  apart.  At  the  first  stage  a platform 
has  been  laid  across  the  tie  beams  between  the  head  of  the 
ladder  and  the  wall-plates.  This  is  constructed  of  | inch  planking 
about  seven  inches  wide,  and  not  laid  side  by  side,  in  the  manner 
most  common  today,  but  placed  so  that  each  plank  overlapped 
the  other  by  between  three  and  four  inches.  The  longest  plank 
is  about  four  feet.  In  contrast  to  the  excellent  finish  of  most  of 
the  roof  beams  which  are  square  and  sharply  cut,  the  planking  is 
rudely  executed.  From  the  platform  on  the  first  stage  the  ladder 
rises  to  a platform  on  the  second  stage,  and  from  there  on  to  the 
third  stage  in  another  flight.  These  platforms  perched  high  in 
the  roof  are  more  conventional,  the  planking  is  stronger  and  laid 
one  piece  against  another.  The  two  ladders  which  climb  from  the 
first  to  the  third  stage  are  constructed  in  a different  way.  In  each 
case  a single  oak  beam  rises  the  full  height  between  the  two  stages 
and  is  drilled  at  eight  inch  intervals.  Circular  pegs  are  inserted 
into  the  holes  and  project  each  side  of  the  beam.  This  is  an 
unusual  form  of  ladder  for  the  more  usual  type  from  earliest 
times,  depicted  in  murals  and  manuscripts,  consisted  of  a series 
of  rungs  fixed  between  two  supports.1 

The  Jacob’s  ladder  is  now  quite  unstable,  having  been  eaten 
into  by  the  death  watch  beetle,  and  most  of  the  damage  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  beetles  occurs  in  the  ladder,  or  in  the 
immediately  adjoining  timbers  upon  which  the  insects  must  have 
fallen.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  the  oak  of  the  ladder  was 
already  affected  when  it  was  put  into  the  roof. 

Except  for  the  moderate  amount  of  damage  caused  by 
insects,  the  roof  is  in  a fine  state  of  preservation.  It  has  been 
well  maintained  throughout  the  ages.  At  some  time  an  iron 
ring  was  affixed  below  the  first  scarf  joint  of  the  king  post,  and 
across  the  joint  at  the  second  stage.  Some  settlement  has  occured 
on  the  south-west  bay  (marked  C1  & D1)  where  the  wind  braces 
have  torn  away  from  the  purlins,  and  tenon  joints  in  the  tie 
beams  have  fractured,  but  in  this  bay  two  later  braces  have  been 
put  in  against  the  wall  following  the  line  of  the  arch  of  the  vault, 
with  iron  spikes  and  nuts  and  bolts  inserted  at  points  around 
the  fractures. 

1 “Jacob’s  Dream”  from  the  Lambeth  Bible  (c.  1150),  Lambeth  Palace 
Library  MS.  3,  Fol.  6,  and  a mosaic  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Cappella 
Palatina,  Palermo,  illustrated  in  Saxl  and  Wittkower,  British  Art  and  the 
Mediterranean,  London,  1948,  p.  26. 
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From  time  to  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  re-lead  the 
roof  : this  was  last  done  in  1790.  There  is  a chalk  inscription  on 
the  central  post  about  four  and  a half  feet  above  the  second  stage, 
where  the  ladder  reaches  the  platform,  probably  recording  a visit 
of  inspection.  Partly  obliterated  by  dirt  and  time  it  appears  to 
read,  “Tho  . . Coffin  . . Octo  y*  6 1717  4to”,  the  date  1717  being 
quite  legible;  and  on  the  opposite  face  of  the  post,  what  appears 
to  be  “Thomas  Brun”. 

Previous  Surveys. 

Although  the  roof  was  occasionally  visited,  I have  only 
found  one  drawing  of  the  construction  of  the  interior.  Francis 
Drake,  in  the  1736  edition  of  his  Eboracum,  published  a pers- 
pective which  shows  a section  through  the  roof  and  is  inscribed 
below,  “an  internal  perspective  view  of  the  chapter  house  at 
York — The  reverend  John  Drake  B.D.  Rector  of  Kirk  Smeaton, 
Vicar  of  Pontefract,  and  Prebendary  of  ye  Metropolitan  Church 
of  York,  lest  time,  or  other  accident  should  either  destroy  or 
deface  this  magnificent  structure,  presents  this  view  of  it  to 
posterity— 1736”.  (Plate  VII  or  line  drawing).  The  drawing  is 
far  from  accurate  and  the  only  two  points  which  are  made  clear 
are,  the  system  of  the  suspended  timber  vault,  and  the  king  post 
truss.  The  flimsiness  of  the  structure  portrayed  is  typical  of  a 
Georgian's  lack  of  appreciation  of  Gothic  methods  of  construction. 
The  roof  was  surveyed  in  1790,  when  the  lead  was  stripped  off  and 
replaced.  Could  it  be  that,  although  no  survey  drawings  remain 
of  this  inspection,  it  was  at  least  recognised  that  Drake’s  repre- 
sentation was  far  from  the  truth,  for  this  drawing  was  omitted 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  Eboracum  which  appeared  in  that 
year? 

Drake  did  however  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  general 
design,  and  sung  its  praises  in  no  uncertain  fashion  when  he 
exclaimed  that  it  “distains  to  allow  an  equal  in  Gothick  Archi- 
tecture in  the  Universe’’.1  Fergusson’s  considered  judgement, 
more  sound  and  perceptive,  sums  up  the  true  quality  of  the 
chapter  house.  “In  this  instance  alone  has  a perfect  Gothic  dome 
been  accomplished  ...  it  is  extremely  beautiful  both  in  design 
and  detail,  and  makes  us  regret  more  and  more,  that  having  gone 
so  far,  the  Gothic  architects  did  not  follow  out  this  invention  to 
its  legitimate  conclusion.’’2 

The  Timber  Vaults  of  the  North  and  South  Transepts. 

There  are  two  other  very  important  timber  vaults  spanning 
the  north  and  south  transepts  in  addition  to  the  timber  vault  of 

1 Drake,  op.  cit.,  p.  476.  He  also  dates  the  chapter  house  in  the  13th 
century — “By  style  it  looks  to  be  as  antient  as  any  part  of  the  church  and 
exactly  corresponds,  in  taste,  to  that  part  of  the  fabrick  begun  and  finished 
by  Walter  Grey.”  Grey  was  consecrated  in  1215  and  died  in  1255.  It  seems 
unreasonable  to  place  the  chapter  house  as  early  as  the  middle  of  that 
century. 

2 Fergusson,  History  of  Architecture,  London,  1893,  Vol.  ii,  p.  393. 


PLATE  III. 


Chapter  House  model  in  its  final  stage. 

On  one  side  the  common  rafters  are  omitted  for  clarity. 


< »*!,  ■ 


PLATE  IV. 


Chapter  House  model  in  its  final  stage.  On  one  side  the 
common  rafters  are  omitted  for  clarity. 
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the  chapter  house.  Their  design  is  quite  revolutionary  and 
different  in  conception  from  that  of  the  chapter  house.  In  the 
past  these  timber  vaults  have  been  dismissed  as  being  of  little 
interest  because  they  appeared  to  be  cheap  imitations  of  the  stone 
vaults  of  other  cathedrals.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  It  will  be  shown  that  they  are  an  original  contribution  in 
timber  design,  forecasting  a system  of  construction  which  has 
become  popular  in  this  century.  Before  their  system  of  con- 
struction is  explained,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  summarize 
the  various  types  of  timber  roofs  and  vaults  in  order  to  see  clearly 
the  exact  implications  of  the  York  transept  designs. 

These  roofs  may  be  very  broadly  divided  into  four  groups. 
In  the  first  come  open  timber  roofs  which  protect  the  churches 
from  the  rain  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  an  elaborate  pattern 
on  the  inside,  more  or  less  decorated  depending  upon  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  carpenters  and  the  availability  of  funds.  Needham 
Market  and  the  Great  Hall  at  Westminster  are  two  fine  examples, 
but  this  group  has  been  so  publicised  and  analysed  that  further 
description  is  unnecessary  here. 

Roofs,  the  inside  of  which  are  clothed  by  a timber  ceiling, 
may  be  included  in  the  second  group.  There  are  numerous  examples 
of  this  type  of  ceilinged  roof,  on  the  large  churches  over  the  nave 
of  Ely,  Peterborough  and  Selby  Abbey,  and  in  numerous  smaller 
churches  such  as  Southwold  in  Suffolk. 

The  third  group  consists  of  a series  of  timber  vaults  con- 
structed to  appear  like  stone,  some  are  actual  imitations,  their 
timbers  being  built  completely  independent  from  the  structure  of 
the  roof  above.  Like  their  stone  prototypes,  they  have  the  usual 
cross,  diagonal  and  ridge  ribs,  while  some  have  additional  lierne 
and  tierceron  ribs.  These  timber  vaults  have  been  used  on  the 
original  nave  and  chancel  vaults  at  York  Minster,  the  Presbytery 
vault  at  St.  Albans,1  all  the  major  roofs  of  Chester  Cathedral,  the 
chancel  and  central  tower  of  Winchester  Cathedral,2  and  the  nave 
roof  of  the  College  Chapel,  choir  of  Ripon  Minster  and  of  Selby 
Abbey,  the  cloisters  of  Lincoln  Minster,  the  central  tower  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  over  the  nave  of  the  fine  Parish  Church 
of  Warmington,  near  Peterborough.  Francis  Bond,  who  devotes 
a whole  chapter  to  describing  open  timber  roofs,  dismisses  in 
seven  lines  the  vaulting  of  this  group,  and  in  his  condemnation 
erroniously  includes  the  York  transept  vaults.3 

In  actual  fact,  the  York  transept  vaults  belong  to  the  last 
group  of  timber  barrel  vaults.  At  first  sight  there  would  seem 
to  be  numerous  examples  which  belong  to  this  group — many 
West  Country  churches  such  as  Hennock  in  Devon,  Dunster, 

1 Unknown  to  Bond;  Introduction  to  English  Church  Architecture, 
p.  841,  the  Lady  chapel  at  St.  Albans  was  revaulted  in  1870  in  imitation 
of  the  earlier  timber  vault. 

2 Hurlimann  (Martin)  English  Cathedrals,  London,  1950,  p.  28,  mistakes 
this  vault  for  a stone  vault. 

3 Bond,  op.  cit.,  p.  840.  “some  of  the  Greater  churches  had  not  the 
money  or  had  not  the  skill  or  the  courage  to  ceil  their  roofs  in  stone  ...” 
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Bran  well,  and  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somerset,  Mere  vale  Abbey;  and 
numbers  of  churches  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  A glance  at  the 
construction  of  Wimbotsham  roof  in  Norfolk,  which  is  laid  bare 
in  Brandon’s1  drawing,  will  suffice  to  show  that  many  of  the 
roofs  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  timber  barrel  vaults,  are 
really  trussed  rafter  roofs  laid  over  with  a barrel  vaulted  ceiling 
which  has  no  structural  significance.  They  are  in  fact,  clothed 
versions  of  the  open  trussed  rafter  roofs  at  Solihull  and  Long- 
stanton.2  The  York  transept  roofs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  free 
standing  barrel  vaults  of  timber,  independent  of  the  upper  roof 
members. 

These  two  Minster  roofs  must  have  been  built  after  Walter 
Skirlaw  had  completed  the  crossing  of  the  new  central  tower 
circa  1370,  and  they  probably  date  from  the  last  years  of  the 
14th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  15th.3  This  makes  them 
later  than  the  roof  of  the  chapter  house. 

The  stone  structure  of  the  transepts  is  considerably  earlier. 
The  south  transept  was  constructed  first,  and  dates  from  the 
early  years  of  Henry  III  reign,  about  1227.  It  is  a fine  Early 
English  design  with  a notable  large  wheel  window  in  the  centre 
of  the  facade.  The  north  transept,  which  contains  the  famous 
tall  lancet  windows,  known  as  the  Five  Sisters,  was  built  by 
John  de  Romayne  in  the  middle  of  the  century  and  was  com- 
pleted in  about  ten  years.  Both  have  the  typical  high  pitched 
roof  of  the  period.  In  the  Autumn  of  1934  workmen  discovered 
that  the  death  watch  beetle  had  seriously  impaired  the  safety  of 
the  north  transept  vault,  and  scaffolding  was  erected  for  re- 
pairing the  damage.  Because  of  the  existence  of  this  scaffolding 
it  has  been  easier  to  examine  the  details  of  the  north  transept, 
and  as  the  system  of  construction  is  identical  in  both  transepts 
the  detailed  references  will  be  made  to  the  northern  transept. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  earlier  ceilings  once 
spanned  the  transepts,  and  that  the  present  timber  vaults  are 
later  additions.  Britton4  suggests  that  the  earlier  ceiling  was 
lower,  and  that  when  the  central  tower  was  rebuilt  in  an  en- 
larged form,  the  whole  ceiling  had  to  be  raised  in  order  to  clear 
the  central  arch.  Some  of  the  stone  tas-de-charge  still  remain 
rising  between  the  arched  openings  from  the  base  of  the  triforium. 
They  are  cut  short  at  the  base  of  the  clerestory  and  left  with 
no  task  to  fulfil.  Clearly,  this  ceiling  must  also  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a timber  barrel  vault,  and,  because  of  the 
depth  between  its  apex  and  the  scissor  beams  of  the  outer  roof, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a self-supporting  structure.  The  five 

1 Brandon,  Open  timber  roofs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  London,  1860,  pp. 
40-41. 

2 Op.  cit.,  p.  19,  and  pp.  34-35. 

3 Harrison  (F.)  Story  of  York  Minster , York,  1946,  dates  the  north 
transept  vault  between  1405  and  1410.  The  south  transept  vault  may  be 
a little  earlier. 

4 Britton,  op.  cit.,  p.  47.  The  lower  tas-de-charge  are  shown  in  his 
cross  section  of  the  south  transept,  Plate  xv. 


PLATE  V. 


Chapter  House  model  viewed  from  below  showing  the  vaulting 

ribs  and  glued  bosses. 


PLATE  VI. 


Carpenters’  marks  on  the  timbers  of  the  Chapter  House 
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lancet  windows,  above  the  Five  Sisters,  and  the  wheel  window  in 
the  south  transept,  would  then  have  been  completely  obscured 
from  the  inside  of  the  Cathedral.  This  vault  would  probably 
have  been  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  but  its  date 
is  unknown  as  most  of  the  church  records  for  this  period  are 
missing.  Assuming  this  vault  did  exist  before  the  present  one, 
we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  clerestory.  Both  transepts 
have  clerestories  which  stylistically  belong  to  the  Early  English 
period,  and  seem  to  be  contemporary  with  the  rest  of  the  transept 
walls.  On  the  inner  face  they  are  elaborately  carved  and  decorated 
to  an  extent  which  would  be  extravagant  if  their  designers 
originally  intended  to  hide  them  with  a lower  timber  vault.  The 
tas-de-charge  of  the  present  vault  were  inserted  into  these  Early 
English  clerestories,  in  all  cases  cutting  the  existing  columns  in 
the  most  awkward  manner,  and  in  some  places  vertically  severing 
a carved  head.  This  establishes  the  fact  that  the  clerestories  are 
contemporary  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  transepts,  and  the 
high  pitched  roofs  would  also  seem  to  date  from  this  time.  Con- 
sequently it  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  original  ceiling  was 
formed  on  the  underside  of  the  roof,  leaving  unimpaired  the  view 
of  the  upper  windows  at  each  end  of  the  two  transepts. 

The  present  timber  vaulting  in  this  case  would  seem  to  be 
the  third  ceiling  of  the  transepts  (Plate  VIII).  Each  timber  barrel 
vault  is  made  up  of  eight  pairs  of  cross  ribs,  joined  by  a ridge, 
two  of  which  lie  against  the  end  walls  of  the  transept.  There  is 
a diagonal  pattern  of  short  ribs  overlying  this  system,  and  running 
diagonally  from  one  side,  over  the  ridge,  and  down  onto  the  other 
side.  This  form  of  construction  in  no  way  imitates  a stone  vault, 
where  the  diagonal  and  lierne  ribs  rise  and  only  cross  each  other 
at  the  ridge  : nor  does  it  resemble  a stone  vault  with  tiercerons, 
which,  though  acting  as  stiffeners,  do  not  run  in  a diagonal  mesh 
across  the  ceiling.  The  timber  structures  at  York  are  revolutionary 
and  foreshadow  a system  of  construction  which,  until  this  century, 
had  not  been  developed.  The  “Lamella”  roof,  first  ‘invented'  by 
the  German  designer  Zollinger,  and  used  with  such  effect  by 
Pierluigi  Nervi  on  the  aircraft  hanger  near  Rome,1  is  in  its 
essentials  the  same  as  the  York  transept  roof  without  the  cross 
and  ridge  ribs.  The  “Lamella”  roof  combines  the  principle  of  the 
arch  and  the  network,  and  provides  a rigid  form  of  construction 
ideally  suited  to  wood.  Its  great  ability  to  resist  strains  from  all 
directions  was  demonstrated  when  it  was  applied,  in  the  form  of 
‘geodetic’  construction,  to  the  Wellington  bomber,  an  aeroplane 
which  often  withstood  damage  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
crippled  one  constructed  of  braced  girders. 

Many  of  the  great  churches  had  timber  ceilings  orginally, 
but,  as  the  result  of  disastrous  fires,  these  were  usually  replaced 
by  stone  vaults.  For  instance,  as  late  as  1462,  the  nave  of  Norwich 
Cathedral  was  re-vaulted  after  the  old  timber  ceiling  had  been 

1 There  is  a good  modern  example  near  York  at  St.  Wilfred’s  Church, 
Harrogate,  by  Leslie  Moore. 
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destroyed.  As  a result,  we  have  limited  material  from  which  to 
draw  comparisons.  The  free  standing  timber  roof  although  unusual 
was  by  no  means  unique.  The  19th  century  fires  in  the  Minster 
destroyed  construction  evidence  of  the  nave  and  choir  vaults, 
and  though  now  appearing  the  same  from  below,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  their  form  of  construction  is  the  same  as 
the  original.  In  appearance,  they  feebly  imitate  a typical  stone 
vault.1  From  one  of  the  sectional  drawings  made  by  Britton,2 
before  the  first  fire,  it  looks  as  though  the  vault  and  the  roof  are 
separate  structures,  but  the  other  drawings  confuse  the  evidence. 
At  Chester,  there  is  the  strange  case  of  a nave  vault  attached 
to  the  roof,  and  the  choir  and  south  transept  vaults  free  standing. 
The  vault  of  Lincoln  cloisters  is  a separate  entity,  and  there  is  a 
space  of  about  three  feet  between  the  vault  and  the  roof  of  the 
presbytery  of  St.  Albans  Cathedral.  However,  these  other  roofs 
imitate  stone  construction,  leaving  the  York  transept  roofs  in  an 
unique  position,  with  the  carpenter’s  art  not  subservient  to  that 
of  the  mason  in  the  construction  of  a cathedral  vault. 

Contrary  to  Street’s3  belief  that  Mediaeval  wood  "mouldings 
are  sharp,  delicate,  minute  and  quaintly  undercut  (and)  often 
unlike  any  stone  mouldings”,  the  ribs  and  the  bosses  of  the 
transept  roofs  are  large  and  boldly  carved  with  a flourish  which 
would  do  justice  to  their  stone  counterparts.  Although  the  ribs 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  their  section  seems 
more  likely  Early  English  work  than  Decorated.4  This  is  true 
in  the  case  of  all  members  with  the  exception  of  the  ridge  ribs 
in  the  second  and  third  bay  of  the  north  transept.  These  are 
more  elaborately  carved  with  a greater  number  of  mouldings, 
and  are  closer  in  appearance  to  the  ribs  of  the  slightly  later  choir 
vaulting.5 

When  built,  the  transept  vaults  must  have  partly  obscured 
the  wheel  window  on  the  south  facade  (Plate  VIII),  and  the 
central  lancet  of  the  north  facade,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  outer  bay  of  each  vault  was  tilted  up  and  the  ridge  line 
raised.  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century6  it  was  decided  to 
overcome  this  defect  and  the  two  ridge  pieces  were  renewed  and 

1 Ware  (Samuel)  Tracts  on  Vaults  and  Bridges,  London,  1822,  “One  of 
those  sham  productions  which  cheat  where  there  is  no  merit  in  deceiving." 

2 Britton,  op.  cit.,  PI.  xix.  They  are  clearly  shown  as  such.  But  on 
PI.  xiv,  they  appear  to  be  contiguous. 

3 “Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects",  20th  February 

1865. 

4 This  strange  characteristic  has  been  pointed  out  by  West  (G.  H.) 
Gothic  Architecture  in  England  and  France,  London,  1927,  p.  195.  where  he 
shows  that  the  Decorated  roof  timbers  of  Adderbury  Church,  Oxfordshire, 
resemble  Early  English  stone  mouldings. 

5 Drawn  by  Halfpenny  before  they  were  destroyed,  and  copied  in  the 
modern  reconstruction. 

6 Britton,  op.  cit.,  PL  xiv,  in  a section  of  the  south  transept  shows  the 
last  bay  tilted  to  clear  the  wheel  window,  but  Poole  and  Hugall,  Historical 
and  descriptive  Guide  to  York  Cathedral,  etc.,  York,  1850,  p.  49,  says  that 
"the  line  of  the  roof  has  been  lately  raised  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts,  to 
restore  those  beautiful  features  to  the  interior  view." 


PLATE  VII. 


18th  Century  sectional  drawing  of  the  York  Chapter  House. 
From  F.  Drake,  Eboracum,  1736. 


PLATE  VIII 


Elevation  of  the  North  Transept  and  a section  of  the  South  Transept,  showing  the  roof  raised  to  clear 
the  wheel  window.  From  J.  Britton,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  York,  1919. 
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tilted  at  a still  greater  angle.  When  recently  repairs  were  carried 
out  on  the  north  transept  vault,  it  was  possible  to  examine  the 
timbers  of  the  end  bay.  The  new  ridge  rib  was  made  of  pitch 
pine  and  not  oak  like  the  others,  and  the  cross  rib  against  the 
wall,  and  many  of  the  diagonals,  were  also  renewed  with  pine. 
Two  of  the  bosses  on  the  second  cross  rib  had  been  either  com- 
pletely or  partly  renewed  in  pine,  but  the  tilted  angle  of  the 
earlier  tenoned  joint  was  still  visible  in  one  place,  proving  that 
the  14th  century  vault  did  tilt  up  at  the  two  outside  ends. 

Tradition  of  the  York  Vaults  and  Roofs. 

The  story  does  not  end  there,  for  in  the  City  of  York  the 
tradition  of  fine  carpentry  was  transmitted  through  the  ages. 
The  timber  vault  of  the  central  tower  was  the  last  great  vault  of 
the  mediaeval  Minster.  It  is  suspended  184  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  nave,  and,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  its  carpentry  has  not 
the  precision  of  either  the  chapter  house  or  the  transept  vaults. 
The  pattern  has  several  twists  and  many  of  the  ribs  do  not  align 
across  the  bosses.  It  is  set  out  in  the  form  of  a curved  stellar 
vault  rising  from  four  shafts  set  in  the  centre  of  the  face  of  each 
wall.  Superimposed  upon  the  star,  diagonal  ribs  run  from  shafts 
in  the  four  corners,  and  a square  mesh  is  set  from  the  apex  of 
the  arches  of  the  eight  tower  windows.  In  addition  to  these 
major  patterns,  there  are  small  intermediate  tying  ribs  disposed 
about  the  design.  Like  the  nave  and,  in  particular,  the  choir 
vaults,  it  suffers  from  an  unnecessary  complexity  of  pattern 
which  is  absent  in  the  earlier  and  more  graceful  designs. 

In  other  parts  of  the  city  there  are  noteworthy  timber  roofs. 
They  follow  the  more  usual  English  pattern  and  consist  of  open 
timberwork.  The  Hall  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  (early  15th 
century),  the  Hall  of  St.  Anthony's  (one  part  finished  by 
1453  and  the  other  part  built  in  the  late  15th  century)  and  the 
Guildhall  (finished  by  1459),  now  completely  destroyed  after  a 
disastrous  air-raid,  were  all  built  with  tie  beams,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  two,  with  king  post  trusses,  continuing  the  tradition 
of  the  chapter  house,  as  opposed  to  the  more  popular  hammer- 
beam  and  queen  post  roofs. 

Little  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  designing  of 
large  roofs  in  timber  thereafter,  and  the  York  carpenters  con- 
centrated their  efforts  upon  the  carving  of  small  pieces,  an  art 
at  which  they  had  already  acquired  considerable  skill,  and  which 
did  not  leave  them  in  the  years  to  come.1 


1 For  a fully  illustrated  description  of  this  work  see  Morrell  (J.  B.) 
Woodwork  in  York,  London,  1950. 
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LATE  MEDIEVAL  CHANGES 
IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VACANT 
SUFFRAGAN  DIOCESES: 
PROVINCE  OF  YORK. 

By  Robert  Brentano,  D.Phil. 

Intermittent  and  relatively  microscopic,  the  administration 
of  vacant  suffragan  sees  displays  more  sharply  and  in  a more 
easily  definable  way  those  same  changes  that  were  taking  place 
gradually  in  the  administration  of  full  sees,  that  is,  of  dioceses 
with  living  bishops.  The  changes  in  both  administrations  reflect 
a revolution  in  the  structure  of  medieval  society  and  very  parti- 
cularly the  changing  place  of  the  bishop  in  society.  This  change, 
when  it  had  been  accomplished,  was  defended  with  more  brilliance 
than  success  by  Reginald  Pecock  in  his  Repressor  of  Overmuch 
Blaming  of  the  Clergy.  Pecock  made  the  revolution  articulate. 
Pecock’s  great  enemy,  Thomas  Gascoigne,  contributed  loud, 
unconstructive  but  descriptive,  attacks  against  the  change. 
More  recently  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  has  analyzed  the 
movement  of  the  centre  of  the  bishop’s  attention  from  his  diocesan 
duties  to  his  business  in  the  royal  council,  as  this  movement  was 
reflected  in  the  activities  of  archbishops  of  York  from  William 
Wickwane  in  the  late  thirteenth  century  to  John  Kempe  in  the 
mid  fifteenth  century.1  The  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  change 
may  be  argued,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  Grosseteste  and  Gas- 
coigne railed  at  different  churches  in  different  societies,  and  that 
a measure  of  this  difference  is  the  changed  position,  physical  as 
well  as  spiritual,  of  the  bishop. 

The  increasing  absence  of  the  bishop  from  his  diocese 
necessitated  the  presence  of  an  administrative  officer  with  rela- 
tively broad  discretionary  powers.  This  officer  was  the  vicar 
general.2  The  dominance  of  the  vicar  general  in  diocesan  adminis- 
tration and  his  more  continuous  tenure  of  office  were  the  natural 
corollaries  of  the  bishop’s  more  continuous  absence  at  court. 
The  rise  of  the  vicar  general  in  ordinary  diocesan  administration 
was,  at  least  in  the  province  of  York,  parallelled  by  his  appearance 
in  the  administration  of  vacant  suffragan  sees.  The  pattern  of 

1 A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  The  English  Clergy  (Oxford,  1947),  40-46. 

2 The  best  recent  discussions  of  the  office  of  vicar  general  in  England 
are  in  Irene  Josephine  Churchill,  Canterbury  Administration  (London,  1933), 
i,  25-35,  and  in  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  46-56,  187-200,  which  also  defines  the 
office  of  official.  The  standard  work  on  officials  is  Paul  Fournier,  Les 
officialitds  au  moyen  age  (Paris,  1880).  Edouard  Fournier  has  published 
three  works  helpful  for  the  study  of  vicars  general  : Les  origines  du  vicaire 
gSntral  (Paris,  1922);  Le  vicaire-gdniral  au  moyen  dge  (Paris,  1923);  and 
I’Origine  du  vicaire  gdndrale  et  des  autres  membres  de  la  curie  diocisaine  (Paris, 
1940). 
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the  vicar  general’s  rise  in  York  suffragan  vacancies  is  subtle  and 
interesting. 

The  metropolitan  right  of  the  archbishop  to  keep  the 
spiritualities  of  vacant  suffragan  sees  seems  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  England.1 2 3  Its  origin  is  obscure;  but  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  right 
was  generally  recognized  although  it  was  restricted  by  composi- 
tion in  specific  cases.  The  Y ork  right  was  established  only  after  sharp 
disputes  during  the  episcopates  of  William  Wickwane  (1279-1285) 
and  John  Romeyn  (1286- 1296). 2 Carlisle,  the  most  docile  of 
York’s  three  suffragans,  seems  to  have  submitted  without  dispute. 
Whithorn,  the  only  Scottish  see  that  still  remained  attached  to 
York,  submitted  after  some  resistance,  particularly  by  the  arch- 
deacon of  Galloway,  during  the  Whithorn  vacancy  of  1293-94. 
With  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham,  Archbishop  Wickwane 
fought  a bloody  battle  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Robert  of  Holy 
Island  in  1283. 3 This  dispute  was  settled  in  1286  by  a composition 
between  Archbishop  Romeyn  and  the  prior  and  convent  which 
granted  the  archbishop  and  his  successors  the  rights  of  the 
diocesan  in  the  vacant  see,  if  the  see  of  York  should  be  full.4 5 
The  problem  of  what  procedure  should  be  followed  in  case  of  a 
double  vacancy,  at  York  and  at  Durham,  was  not  resolved.  The 
composition  of  1286  seems  to  have  been  respected  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  middle  ages.  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  has 
written  that  he  thought  that  the  right  of  the  archbishop  to  visit 
the  vacant  diocese  of  Durham  was  long  unexercised  after  1283, 
except  for  the  attempt,  which  he  thought  had  been  unsuccessful, 
of  Archbishop  Alexander  Neville  in  1381. 5 This  seems  to  be  one 
of  Professor  Thompson’s  very  rare  errors,  and  it  was  not  one 
which  he  consistently  maintained.6  An  extended  but  damaged 
record  of  the  visitation  of  1311  in  the  vacant  diocese  of  Durham 
survives  at  York  in  the  form  of  a very  long  instrument  notarized 

1 This  point  is  discussed,  with  a number  of  pertinent  references,  by  the 
present  writer  in  ‘The  Whithorn  Vacancy  of  1293-4’,  Innes  Review , iv 
(1953),  71-83,  74-5;  one  may  also  note  Rose  Graham,  ‘The  Administration 
of  the  Diocese  of  Ely  during  the  Vacancies  of  the  See,  1298-9,  and  1302-3’, 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  4th  ser.  xii  (1929),  49-74. 

2 These  disputes  form  a central  part  of  a study  now  in  preparation  by 
the  present  writer,  concerning  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  York  in  the  late  thirteenth  century. 

3 In  the  event,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  blood  was  only  that  of  a horse. 
Professor  Thompson  seems  to  have  confused  Wickwane’s  attempted  sede 
plena  and  sede  vacante  visitations  when  he  spoke  of  Wickwane’s  narrow 
escape  with  his  life  in  his  attempt  to  visit  Durham  : ‘Registers  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  xxxii  (1935),  245-263, 
249  and  n.l. 

4 Durham  Dean  and  Chapter  Archives,  4a.  2e.  Archiep.  No.  3 : the  prior 
and  convent  quarter  of  a chyrograph  in  four  parts.  James  Raine  transcribed 
the  composition,  Historiae  Dunelmensis  Scriptores  Tres  (Surtees  Society,  ix) 
xciv-xcvi,  perhaps  from  a manuscript  transcript,  Cartularium  III,  fo.  4 
(second  foliation). 

5 Thompson,  The  English  Clergy,  2. 

6 cf.  Register  of  William  Greenfield,  Archbishop  of  York  1306-15,  ed. 
W.  Brown  and  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  v (Surtees  Society,  cliii),  xl-xlii. 
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by  John  Bekingham.1  The  instrument  records  some  initial  resist- 
ance but  includes  a detailed  account  of  a peaceful  and  successful 
visitation,  including  the  visitation  by  the  archbishop  in  person  of 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham  in  the  chapterhouse  on  4 May 
1311.  1311  was  the  very  first  vacancy  after  1283.  There  also 

exists,  in  Durham,  a succinct  history  of  Durham  vacancy  juris- 
diction from  1274  to  1381  which  would  seem  to  be  the  work  of 
Prior  John  Wessington.2  After  speaking  of  the  vacancies  of 
1274,  1283,  and  1311,  the  history  records  the  vacancy  of  1316, 
at  which  time  both  York  and  Durham  were  vacant,  and  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Durham  held  the  spiritualities  of  the  vacant 
see  of  Durham.3  The  history  says  that  in  the  vacancy  of  1333 
the  archbishop  took  over  the  administration  of  the  diocese  without 
opposition  and  exercised  diocesan  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
entire  vacancy.  The  author  of  the  succinct  history  explains  the 
opposition  to  Neville  in  1381. 4 Neville,  whose  activities  in  his 
province  were  interestingly  similar  to  those  of  his  master  Richard 
II  in  his  kingdom,  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
composition  of  1286.5  The  right  of  his  office,  Neville  thought, 
should  not  be  hedged  round  by  convention,  and  he  refused  to 
use  the  conventional  term  iure  diocesano  and  insisted  rather  upon 
the  term  iure  metro  politico.  The  convent  refused  to  admit  officials 
using  Neville’s  terminology,  and  Neville  refused  to  compromise 
so  that  some  of  his  rights  remained  unexercised.  Neville’s 
peculiar  case  is  an  exception.  In  general  in  the  later  middle  ages 
when  Durham  was  vacant  and  York  full,  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Durham  conceded  the  administration  of  Durham  spiritualities 
to  York.  The  constitution  of  the  medieval  province  of  York  was, 
in  this  respect,  defined  by  the  events  of  1286  and  1294.  The 
fourteenth  century  revolution  in  York  sede  vacante  jurisdiction 
was,  then,  rather  subtly  administrative  than  brashly  constitutional. 

In  York  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  arch- 
bishop’s chief  administrative  officer  was  called  the  ‘official’.6 

1 York  Diocesan  Registry,  R.I.3;  there  is  also  evidence  of  the  visitation 
in  the  de  suffraganeis  section  of  Greenfield's  register. 

2 Durham  Dean  and  Chapter  Archives,  Registrum  III,  fos.  21 1-21  lv. 

3 cf.  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,  ed.  James  Raine  (Rolls  Series, 
London,  1879-94),  iii,  237-240. 

4 Neville  did,  however,  visit  the  prior  and  convent  through  commissaries 
in  conformance  with  the  restrictions  of  the  decretal  debent  (c.l.  Extra.  Comm. 
i.  7,  promulgated  for  Durham  by  Boniface  VIII  in  1302).  One  of  his  com- 
missaries was  the  famous  Uthred  of  Boldon  : Durham,  Reg.  Ill,  fo.  21  lv; 
York  Diocesan  Registry,  Register  of  Archbishop  Alexander  Neville,  fos. 

1 13v-l  15.  Professor  Thompson  would  seem  to  have  confused  the  attempted 
visitation  sede  plena  with  the  effected  visitation  sede  vacante,  ‘Registers  of 
the  Archbishops  of  York’,  254. 

5 cf.  Memorials  of  Beverley  Minster,  ed.  A.  F.  Leach,  ii  (SS,  cviii),  lxxiv- 
lxxxi,  202-265. 

6 The  organization  of  the  officiality  was  not  stagnant  but  was  in  a 
period  of  growth  and  increasing  definition  between  the  episcopates  of 
Archbishop  Walter  Giffard  (1266-1279)  and  Archbishop  William  Greenfield 
(1306-1315).  This  change  is  closely  connected  with  the  emergence  of  the 
commissary  general,  and  of  the  commissary  general’s  clerk  who  existed  by 
the  time  of  John  of  Berwick,  the  commissary  of  Archbishop  Thomas 
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The  official  was  the  archbishop’s  formal  judicial  representative 
and  the  president  of  his  consistory  court.  The  official  exercised, 
so  long  as  his  appointment  was  to  the  archbishop’s  pleasure,  an 
authority,  delegated,  of  course,  but  inherent  in  his  office  and 
implied  by  the  seal  of  office  which  he  or  his  commissary  held. 
His  office  was  not  solely  judicial  in  function.  It  was  the  only 
really  permanent  element  in  York  diocesan  or  provincial  adminis- 
tration. It  formed  a centre  for  the  activities  of  the  group  of 
household  clerks  who,  generally  acting  under  ad  hoc  commissions, 
supervised  the  archbishop’s  affairs.  It  was  thus  only  natural 
that  when  the  archbishop  assumed  the  administration  of  a vacant 
see  he  should  call  his  chief  administrative  officer  in  the  vacant 
see  its  official  sede  vacante 4 It  was  even  more  natural  because 
the  official  sede  vacante  not  only  took  over  many  of  the  duties 
of  the  deceased  or  translated  suffragan  bishop’s  own  official,  but 
also  he  was  sometimes  the  same  man.2  The  administration  of 
vacant  sees  reflected  the  administration  of  full  sees.  In  York, 
until  the  time  of  Archbishop  William  Melton  (1317-1340),  this 
meant  that  the  administration  of  vacant  sees  was  dominated  by 
the  official  sede  vacante. 

During  Melton's  episcopate  there  was  a change  in  the 
administration  of  vacant  sees.  A new  administrator,  the  vicar 
general  of  the  vacant  see,  was  inserted  in  the  hierarchy,  above  the 
official,  at  the  head  of  the  administrative  machine  within  the 
vacant  diocese.  This  change  can  first  be  noticed  in  1333  during 
the  vacancy  at  Durham  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Beaumont. 
On  26  September  1333  Archbishop  Melton  appointed  Robert 

Corbridge  [ The  Register  of  Thomas  of  Corbridge,  1300-1304,  ed.  W.  Brown 
and  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  i (Surtees  Society,  cxxxviii),  129].  Under 
Archbishop  Greenfield,  Henry  Wilton  held  the  office  of  commissary  general, 
by  then  well  established,  for  ten  years  [ Greenfield , ii  (SS,  cxlix),  xviii]. 
Meanwhile  the  office  of  official  had  gained  even  greater  stability.  John 
Nassington  remained  official  through  the  episcopates  of  Corbridge  and 
Greenfield.  The  office  was  no  longer,  as  it  had  been,  shuttled  from  familiar 
to  familiar.  The  development  of  the  office  of  commissary  general  and  the 
longer  tenure  in  office  of  the  official  are  undoubtedly  related.  When  the 
official  had  what  was  in  effect  an  official  of  his  own,  he  might  be  temporarily 
absent  without  resigning  office,  cf.  The  Register  of  fohn  le  Romeyn,  1286- 
1296,  ed.  W.  Brown,  i (SS,  cxxiii),  30,  no.  68,  for  the  use  of  the  seal  of  the 
officiality  and  the  commissary's  seal;  William  Greenwell  and  C.  H.  Hunter 
Blair,  Durham  Seals,  no.  3248. 

1 From  the  time  of  Archbishop  Romeyn,  whose  register  formed  a model 
for  subsequent  registers,  vacancy  activities  are  enrolled  in  archiepiscopal 
registers  under  the  general  title  de  suffraganeis.  Archbishop  Wickwane’s 
register,  however,  records  the  vacancy  business  in  Carlisle  and  Durham 
under  officialitas  Karliolensis  and  officialitas  Dunelmensis  after  the  pattern 
of  and  following  the  section  officialitas  Eboracensis:  The  Register  of  William 
Wickwane,  1279-1285,  ed.  W.  Brown  (SS,  cxiv),  208-224. 

2 e.g.  Adam  of  Appelby,  rector  of  Caldbeck  Melton’s  official  in  Carlisle 
in  1332.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  official  of  John  Ross  (1325-1332)  late 
bishop  of  Carlisle  and  was  probably  the  Adam  important  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Bishop  John  Halton  (1292-1324)  : York  Diocesan  Registry,  Register 
of  William  Melton,  fo.  470v;  Register  of  John  Halton,  ed.  W.  N.  Thompson 
and  T.  F.  Tout  (Canterbury  and  York  Society,  London,  1913),  ii,  37,  99, 
222. 
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Nassington  official  of  Durham  sede  vacante.1  Nassington  was  a 
member  of  a prominent  York  clerical  family  which  would  seem 
to  have  immigrated  from  Lincoln  with  Archbishop  Romeyn.2 
Nassington  was  precentor  of  York  and  a doctor  of  both  laws. 
On  8 October  1333  Melton  appointed  the  same  Robert  vicar 
general  of  the  vacant  see  in  a commission  which  placed  Robert 
above  the  official  and  other  officers  and  gave  him  very  full 
powers.3  Melton's  practice  was  followed  by  his  successor  William 
Zouche  (1340-1352),  but  Zouche  changed  the  order  of  the  com- 
missions. Zouche  commissioned  William  Nassington  his  vicar 
general  in  the  vacant  see  of  Durham  of  15  April  1345. 4 On  24 
April  he  commissioned  the  same  William,  a canon  of  Exeter  and 
Zouche’s  clerk  and  familiar,  official  of  the  vacant  see.5  In  both 
cases  additional  commissions  were  granted  for  visitation.6  Arch- 
bishop Alexander  Neville  further  modified  the  process  by  granting 
the  positions  to  two  different  clerks.  On  16  May  1381  he  created 
William  Denby  vicar  general;7  and  on  the  following  day  he  made 
William  Farnham  official.8  Farnham  was  a notary  who  had  been 
a familiar  of  Archbishop  Zouche  and  his  sequestrator  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Durham  in  1345. 9 There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
the  personnel  of  these  appointments.  The  general  pattern  of  York 
administration  was  quite  clear.  Generally  competent  and  ex- 
perienced household  clerks  were  used  by  fourteenth  century 
archbishops  and  their  vicars  general  in  most  administrative  posts.10 
The  interesting  point  here  is  the  peculiar  subtlety  with  which 
the  new  superior  official,  the  vicar  general,  was  inserted  into 
the  vacancy  hierarchy. 

This  change  not  only  reflects  the  rise  of  the  vicar  general 
in  diocesan  and  provincial  administration  sede  plena,  it  also 
reminds  one  of  the  hesitant  connection  of  the  two  offices  of  vicar 
general  and  official  in  sede  plena  administration.  By  the  time  of 
Archbishop  William  Greenfield  (1306-15)  the  two  offices  were 
sometimes  connected  at  least  through  the  person  holding  them, 
but  the  connection  was  not  yet  usual.  Of  Archbishop  Romeyn’s 
two  vicars,  John  Craucumbe  and  Henry  Newark,  neither  was 
official  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  vicar  general,  but 
Craucumbe  had  acted  as  official  for  both  Wickwane  and  Romeyn, 
and  both  he  and  Newark  were  archdeacons  within  the  diocese 

1 York,  Melton,  47  lv. 

2 Archbishop  Romeyn’s  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  had  been  that 
of  Nassington.  The  Nassingtons  seem  to  have  succeeded  the  Pickerings  as 
the  most  important  York  clerical  family,  cf.  pp.  498-9  n.6. 

3 York,  Melton,  472v,  transcribed  below. 

4 York  Diocesan  Registry,  Register  of  Archbishop  William  Zouche, 
fo.  282v,  transcribed  below. 

5 ibid.,  fo.  283. 

6 York,  Melton,  fo.  473;  Zouche,  fo.  283. 

7 York,  Neville,  vol.  i,  fo.  113v. 

8 ibid.,  transcribed  below. 

9 York,  Zouche,  fo.  283. 

10  In  vacancies,  as  noted  above,  p.  499  n.2,  clerks  from  the  suffragan 
dioceses  were  also  used.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  cases  of  minor 
officials  not  considered  here,  cf.  York  Diocesan  Registry,  R.I.  3. 
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of  York.1  Greenfield  employed  at  least  five  vicars  general,  in- 
cluding his  official  John  Nassington.  By  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Professor  Thompson  has  noted  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  two  offices  had  become  usual.2  Professor  Thompson 
also  pointed  out  that  in  1352,  with  the  register  of  Archbishop 
John  Thoresby  (1352-1373),  that  most  important  segment  of  the 
archbishop’s  register,  the  officiality,  the  officialitas  Eboracensis, 
disappears.3  The  disappearance  of  this  section  of  the  archbishop’s 
register,  the  very  heart  of  the  early  registers,  is  puzzling.  Its 
real  significance  cannot  be  discussed  with  any  air  of  finality  before 
Archbishop  Thoresby’s  register  has  been  studied  with  some 
intensity.  It  is,  however,  extremely  suggestive  that  the  dis- 
appearance is  contemporary  with  the  swelling  in  the  importance 
of  the  office  of  vicar  general,  and  its  swallowing  up  of  the  office 
of  official.  The  physical  composition  of  the  archbishops’  registers, 
like  the  administration  of  vacant  sees,  may  reflect  the  revolution 
in  York  sede  plena  diocesan  administration. 

The  neat  precision  of  administrative  history  is  particularly 
apparent  in  the  small  purity  of  vacancy  administration;  but,  if 
it  is  to  be  of  value,  and  it  can  be  of  great  value,  administrative 
history  must  not  be  permanently  separated  from  more  general 
history.  The  roots  of  administration  lie,  at  least  partially,  in  its 
surrounding  society.  The  rise  of  the  vicar  general  sede  vacante 
offers  some  indication  of  social  change  in  the  period  between 
Archbishop  Wickwane  and  Archbishop  Kempe. 

Documents  : 

Three  commissions  from  the  York  archiepiscopal  registers. 
The  first  is  Melton’s  commission  to  Robert  Nassington,  who  was 
official  of  the  vacant  see  of  Durham,  making  him  vicar  general. 
This  seems  to  be  the  first  sede  vacante  vicar  general’s  commission 
in  the  province.  The  second  transcript  is  Zouche’s  similar  com- 
mission to  William  Nassington  whom  he  also  made  official.  The 
third  is  Alexander  Neville’s  commission  for  an  official  sede 
vacante,  a subordinate  to  another  clerk,  William  Denby,  the 
vicar  general. 

(a)  (Melton,  fo.  472v)  8 October  1333 

Willelmus,  etc.  dilecto  filio  magistro  Roberto  de 
Nassington’  . . officiali  nostro  Dunelm ensi  ipsius  sede 
episcopali  uacante,  salutem,  graciam,  et  benedictionem. 
De  uestris  circumspectione  et  industria  plenius  confi- 

1 Romeyn,  i,  337-8,  114,  116,  167,  171,  221,  309;  ii,  13,  105. 

2 The  English  Clergy,  53. 

3 'Registers  of  the  Archbishops  of  York’,  253.  This  article  is  a concise, 
penetrating  analysis,  which,  like  the  introductions  to  the  registers  of 
Corbridge  and  Greenfield,  reveals  Professor  Thompson’s  work  at  its  very 
best.  One  who  has  chosen  the  history  of  the  see  of  York  as  his  field  of 
concentration  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  that  that  history  has  gained  additional 
interest,  and  an  additional  dimension,  because  it  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
detailed  attention  of  an  historian  of  Professor  Thompson’s  stature.  His 
stature  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  not  worked  closely  with 
York  history.  It  is  the  very  greatness  of  Professor  Thompson’s  work  which 
demands  the  correction  of  its  incidental  errors. 
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dentes  uos  in  ciuitate  et  diocesi  Dunelm’  nostrum  sede 
uacante  creamus,  deputamus  et  constituimus  uicarium 
generalem,  uobis  dantes  et  concedentes  plenam,  gener- 
alem  et  specialem  potestatem  quoscumque  . . officiales 
et  alios  ministros  iurisdictioni  spirituali  inibi  qualiter- 
cumque  intendentes,  presidentes  aut  obsequentes 
amouendi  et  alios  creandi  et  preficiendi  insinuaciones 
testamentorum  et  eorum  probaciones  ipsorumque 
finalem  expedicionem  secundum  formam  constitu- 
cionis  legatia  super  hoc  edite  recipiendi  administra- 
cionem  concedendi  necnon  requirendi  corrigendi  quor- 
umcumque  excessus  et  crimina  ipsos  ipsaque  puniendi 
uiros  ecclesiasticos  beneficiatos  a suis  beneficiis  et 
ipsos  qui  administracionibus  vel  officiis  presunt  ab 
eisdem  quatenus  et  prout  iustum  fuerit  amouendi  ac 
omnia  alia  et  singula  faciendi  et  expediendi  que  ad 
uicarii  generalis  officium  dinoscuntur  quomodolicet 
pertinereb  cum  cohercionis  canonice  potestate.  Institu- 
cionibus  clericorum  in  beneficiis  ecclesiasticis  faciendi 
et  eorum  collacionibus  si  que  nobis  competant  uel 
durante  uacacione  predicta  competent  in  futurum 
nobis  specialiter  reseruatis  uolumus,  nichilominus  quod 
commissiones  uobis  et  aliis  ministris  nostris  in  partibus 
illis  prius  facte  in  suo  maneant  robore  firmitatis. 
ualete.  Dat’  Ebor'  viii  Id.  Octobris,  anno  domini 
millesimo  ccc  trigesimo  tercio  et  pontificatus  nostri 
sextodecimo. 

(b)  (Zouche,  fo.  282v)  15  April  1345 

Willelmus  etc.  dilecto  filio  . . magistro  Willelmo  de 
Nassington,  canonico  ecclesie  cathedralis  Exonienszs, 
clerico  nostro  familiari,  salutem,  graciam  et  benedic- 
tionem.  De  uestris  circumspectione  et  industria  plenius 
confidentes,  uos  in  ciuitate  et  diocesi  Dunolm’  nostrum 
sede  uacante  creamus,  deputamus  et  constituimus 
uicarium  generalem,  uobis  dantes  et  concedentes  plenam, 
generalem  et  specialem  potestatem  quoscumque  offi- 
ciales et  alios  ministros  jurisdictioni  spirituali  inhibi 
qualitercumque  intendentes,  presidentes  aut  obse- 
quentes ammouendi  et  alios  creandi  ac  preficiendi 
insinuaciones  testamentorum  quorumcumque  et  eorum 
probaciones  ipsorumque  finalem  expedicionem  secundum 
formam  constitucionis  legati  super  hoc  edite  recipiendi 
et  adrninistraciones  concedendi,  necnon  requirendi 
corrigendi  quorumcumque  excessus  et  crimina  ipsos 
ipsaque  puniendi  uiros  ecclesiasticos  beneficiatos  a 
suis  beneficiis  et  ipsos  qui  administracionibus  uel 
officiisfpresunt  ab  eisdem  quatenus  et  prout  iustum 
fuerit  ammouendi  necnon  ad  recipiendum  et  admit- 

(i a ) Ottobuono,  Libertatem  (de  executione  testamentorum)  tit.  14. 

(b)  An  interesting  phrase  here. 
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tendum  nomine  nostro  et  ecclesie  nostre  beati  Petri 
Ebor’  obedienciam  debitam  de  priore  et  capitulo 
ecclesie  Dunolm^szs  ac  de  quibuscumque  aliis  sub- 
ditis  ecclesie,  ciuitatis  et  diocesis  Dunolmews^’s  et  ad 
tenendum  et  celebrandum  sinodes  quociens  et  quando 
ipsa  sede  DunolmeTms  ecclesie  uacante  iminerint  faciende 
ad  que  et  omnia  alia  et  singula  faciendi  et  expediendi 
que  ad  vicarii  generalis  officium  in  spiritualibus  dinos- 
cuntur  quomodolibet  pertinere  uobis  uices  nostras 
committimus  cum  cohercionis  canonice  potestate.  In- 
stitucionibus  clericorum  in  beneficiis  ecclesiasticis  et 
eorum  collacionibus  si  que  nobis  competant  uel  durante 
uacacione  huiusmodi  in  predictis  ciuitate  et  diocesi 
T)xmoXmensibus  competent  in  futurum  nobis  specialiter 
reseruatis.  Valete.  Dat'  apud  Kirkeby  Misperton’ 
nostro  diocesi,  xvto  die,0  mensis  Aprilis,  anno  domini 
millesimo  ccc mo  xl vto,  et  pontificatus  nostri  tercio. 

(c)  (Alexander  Neville,  i fo.  113v)  17  May  1381 

Alexander  permissione  etc.,  dilecto  filio  magistro 
Willelmo  de  Farnham,  rectori  ecclesie  de  Walkyngton, 
nostre  diocesis,  iurisperito,  salutem,  g.  et  b.  Cum 
iurisdictio  spiritualis  ciuitatis  et  diocesis  Dunelm^ns^'s 
ad  nos  iure  metropolitico  sede  Dunelm ensi  per  mortem 
bone  memorie  domini  Thome  quondam  Dunelm^wshs 
episcopi  suffragenei  nostri  uacante  pertinere  noscatur, 
nos  de  uestre  fidelitate  et  industria  circumspecta 
plenius  confidentes  uos  in  prefatis  ciuitate  et  diocesi 
Dunelm’  sede  ipsa  uacante  nostrum  officialem  facimus 
et  uices  nostras  cum  cohercionis  canonice  potestate 
uobis  committimus  per  presentes,  iniungentes  districte 
in  uirtute  obediencie  tenore  presencium  uniuersis  et 
singulis  abbatibus,  prioribus  et  archidiaconis,  eorum 
officialibus,  decanis,  rectoribus,  uicariis,  presbyteribus 
et  ceteris  quibuscumque  clericis  et  laicis  ecclesie 
Dunelmenszs  predicte  subditis  ut  uobis  uelut  officiale 
nostro  dicta  sede  uacante  pareant  humiliter  et  intendant 
alioquin  sentencias  quascumque  quas  rite  tuleritis  in 
rebelles  faciemus  auctoritate  nostro  inuiolabiliter  ob- 
seruari.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum 
presentibus  est  appensum.  Dat’  Beuerlac’,  xvii  die, 
mensis  Maii,  anno  domini  millesimo  trecentesimo 
octogesimo  primo,  et  nostre  consecracionis  septimo. 


( c ) Note  the  change  in  dating. 
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A PRIEST’S  TOMB 
AT  BEVERLEY  MINSTER. 

By  A.  S.  Harvey. 

The  altar  tomb  of  a priest,  now  in  the  east  aisle  of  the 
north  transept  of  Beverley  Minster  has  been  frequently  des- 
cribed, but  never  satisfactorily  identified.  Both  the  tomb  and 
its  effigy  clearly  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  the  architecture  of  the  tomb  and  the  elaborate  decoration  on 
the  vestments  of  the  priest  have  not  at  any  time  been  dated 
more  precisely. 

The  identity  of  the  priest  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  many  heraldic  shields  borne  on  the  vestments,  and  in  parti- 
cular in  relation  to  the  arms  of  the  King  and  the  Royal  family 
displayed  on  three  of  the  shields.  The  presence  of  the  royal  arms 
at  once  suggests  that  the  Crown  had  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Minster  during  the  lifetime  of  the  priest,  who  had  probably 
held  one  of  the  more  important  offices  on  the  staff  of  the  Minster. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  consider  the  tomb  and 
its  past  known  history  and  to  indicate  the  probable  identity  of 
the  priest,  having  regard  to  the  notables  of  the  early  years  of 
the  fourteenth  century  represented  by  the  shields  and  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Minster  staff  at  that  time. 

The  Priest's  Tomb. 

The  tomb,  measuring  approximately  7'  6"  by  2'  3"  stands 
on  a plinth  8'  by  2'  9"  made  of  a coarser  stone.  The  east  end  of 
the  tomb  has  a plain  stone  table  at  the  feet  of  the  effigy,  measuring 
1'  x 2'  3",  (see  Plate  I). 

When  seen  by  Gough,  the  table  was  broken  in,  revealing  a 
stone  coffin  immediately  under  the  effigy,  and  this  coffin  figures 
in  his  engraving  of  the  east  end  of  the  tomb.1 

Each  side  of  the  tomb  has  eight  gabled  niches,  each  en- 
closing a pointed  arch  with  elaborate  ‘window'  tracery.  Between 
the  niches  are  stepped  and  gabled  buttresses,  the  upper  part  of 
which  have  simple  tracery  of  two  ‘lights’. 

The  gables  of  the  niches  and  the  buttresses  have  crockets 
and  are  capped  with  elaborate  finials.  The  two  sides  of  the  tomb 
are  crossed  at  the  base  of  the  finials  by  a narrow  string  course. 
Above  two  of  the  niches  on  the  north  side  is  a fragment  of  rose- 
diaper2  work  of  the  same  pattern  as  that  on  the  effigy. 

The  niches  though  deeply  recessed  were  probably  not  in- 
tended for  weepers,  and  the  bases  are  in  fact  chamfered  off. 

1 R.  Gough,  Sepulchral  Monuments  (1796),  II,  312. 

2 The  term  'rose'  refers  here  to  the  flower  with  four  petals  around  a 
seeded  centre. 


PLATE  I. 


The  Priest’s  Tomb:  North  Side. 
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Gough  records  that  in  each  niche  had  been  two  painted  figures  of 
saints.  There  is  now  no  trace  of  colouring  on  the  tomb. 

As  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  north,  the  niches  have  tracery 
similar  to  contemporary  window  tracery.  The  lower  part  of  each 
niche  is  divided  into  two  ‘lights’  and  the  upper  part  filled  with 
early  curvilinear  tracery,  each  of  the  16  niches  having  a different 
pattern. 

Although  probably  slightly  later  in  date,  the  architecture  of 
the  tomb  and  the  sculpture  on  both  effigy  and  tomb  appear  to 
follow  closely  the  developments  observed  elsewhere  in  the  period 
1290  to  1310.  The  treatment  of  the  niches  and  buttresses  is 
similar  to  that  on  the  Eleanor  Cross  at  Hardingstone  (1291)  and 
the  profusion  of  rose-diaper  on  the  effigy  and  the  fragment  on 
the  tomb  itself  are  reminiscent  of  the  Cross  at  Geddington  (1294). 
It  has  been  said  that  the  decorative  details  of  the  Eleanor  Crosses 
combined  to  set  the  standards  of  the  new  curvilinear  style.1 

The  Effigy . 

The  recumbent  figure  of  the  priest,  with  the  hands  joined 
in  prayer  reposes  on  a stone  slab,  3J"  thick,  measuring  6'  6"  by 
2'  3".  The  head  rests  on  double  cushions,  each  faced  with  a net- 
work pattern  of  small  squares.  Two  cherubs,  with  heads  broken, 
each  support  with  one  hand  the  cushions  and  with  the  other  the 
hood  over  the  priest’s  head.  His  feet  have  the  dignified  support 
of  a lion.  The  priest’s  hair  is  cut  close  over  the  forehead  and 
arranged  in  long  curls  at  the  sides,  following  the  fashion  in  vogue 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.2  The  effigy  is  remark- 
ably well  preserved.  The  damage  to  the  two  most  exposed  shields 
on  the  alb,  Nos.  16  and  18,  and  to  the  face  of  the  priest,  and  some 
damage  at  the  corners  of  the  slab  was  possibly  caused  during  its 
removal.  The  cherubs  however  would  probably  be  mutilated  as 
ordained  by  the  Commonwealth  Ordinance  of  1644.3  The  effigy 
rests  on  a chamfered  slab,  purfled  at  intervals  with  a rose 
ornament,  (see  Plate  II). 

An  examination  of  adjacent  parts  of  the  slab  and  the  tomb, 
where  the  stonework  is  broken  away,  shows  that  the  tomb  and 
its  effigy  are  of  similar  stone.  The  effigy  itself  shows  a peculiar 
discolouration  which  may  have  been  caused  by  the  application  of 
whitewash  in  Puritan  times  to  obliterate  colouring. 

The  Vestments. 

The  priest  is  robed  in  full  mass  vestments,  comprising  alb, 
stole,  maniple,  chasuble,  amice  and  almuce.  The  alb,  maniple 
and  amice  are  embroidered  with  blazoned  heraldic  shields.  The 
alb  or  under  vestment  has  two  rows  of  shields  towards  the  base, 
and  near  the  border  are  four  large  collared  birds,  probably  Cornish 

1 Joan  Evans,  English  Art  1307-1461,  3. 

2 H.  A.  Dillon,  Fairholt’s  Costume  in  Britain,  II,  201. 

3 C.  H.  Firth  and  R.  S.  Tait,  The  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the  Interregnum, 
1642-61,  I,  425. 
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choughs.  It  has  also  on  the  sleeves  apparels,  after  the  English 
custom  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  rose-diaper.  The  stole  has 
fringes  at  the  ends  and  reaches  well  below  the  base  of  the 
chasuble  as  directed  in  1287.  The  chasuble  is  of  the  Roman  type, 
ornamented  with  a tall  Cross  in  the  Y form  of  the  early  four- 
teenth century,  and  richly  embroidered.  This  Cross  or  Orphrey 
was  a broad  strip  of  embroidery  often  worked  in  cloth  of  gold 
extending  to  the  shoulders,  and  in  the  front  called  a pectoral. 
There  is  no  known  English  medieval  chasuble  surviving  with  the 
Y-shaped  orphrey  or  the  inverted  Y at  the  base,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  now  at  Sens  in  France,  associated  with  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.1  The  orphrey  seems  to  have  been  mistaken 
by  Oliver  for  “a  rich  scarf  or  pall”.2  Boutell  goes  further  and 
says  “In  early  effigies  of  ecclesiastics,  not  of  episcopal  rank,  the 
pall  or  pallium  is  frequently  represented  in  embroidery  upon  the 
chasuble,  as  in  the  sculptured  effigy  at  Beverley”.3  The  Y Cross 
here  does  not  bear  the  customary  pallium  charges  of  crosses 
patees  fitchees  but  consists  of  a continuous  embroidery  of  the 
rose.  It  would  moreover  seem  improbable  that  this  priest  had 
been  invested  with  the  pontifical  power  of  the  medieval  archbishop. 

The  maniple  or  fanon,  originally  a napkin  held  in  the  left 
hand,  was  later,  as  here,  looped  on  the  left  forearm.  Like  the 
stole  it  has  fringes  at  its  ends. 

The  amice  was  a kind  of  linen  collar,  designed  to  cover  the 
neck  and  falling  over  the  shoulders.  In  this  instance  it  is  covered 
with  an  embroidered  ‘apparel'  of  rose-diaper  work,  surmounted 
on  the  left  side  with  two  shields  of  arms. 

The  almuce  or  almesse  was  a furred  hood  or  cape,  normally 
with  long  pendent  lappets,  hanging  in  front  of  the  dress  worn  by 
the  clergy  when  officiating  in  inclement  circumstances.  In  the 
Beverley  vestment,  the  long  ends  do  not  appear,  and  the  hood 
over  the  head  takes  a more  practical  form  than  the  almuce  of  the 
furred  cape  variety,  which  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  medieval 
canon. 

The  visible  ends  of  the  stole  are  covered  with  embroidery  of 
rose-diaper,  which  also  forms  the  groundwork  for  the  shields 
embroidered  on  the  alb,  amice  and  maniple.  The  borders  of  the 
cherubs’  robes  and  of  the  chasuble  are  marked  by  a narrow  band, 
embroidered  with  the  same  rose  device  as  appears  on  the  wider 
orphrey.4 

In  this  case  as  with  the  diaper  work  on  the  Eleanor  Cross 
at  Geddington  the  presence  of  the  rose  may  be  due  to  its  intro- 
duction as  a royal  badge  by  Edward  I.  The  King’s  badge  was 

1 Mrs.  A.  G.  I.  Christie,  English  Medieval  Embroidery , PI.  VIII. 

2 G.  Oliver,  History  of  Beverley  (1829),  323. 

3 Boutell,  Heraldry  (1864),  48. 

4 In  the  use  of  the  rose  device  on  the  amice  and  the  other  vestments 
and  in  the  treatment  generally  of  the  figure,  the  effigy  bears  a marked 
resemblance  to  the  effigy  of  a Priest,  c.  1310  in  Welwick  Church  (East 
Yorkshire).  Prior  and  Gardner,  Mediaeval  Figure- Sculpture  in  England, 
1912,  635. 
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a rose  or,  and  it  may  be  of  some  significance  that  when  the  tomb 
of  Edward  I was  opened  in  1774  the  King  was  found  to  bear  a 
stole  ornamented  with  quatrefoils  of  filigree  work  in  metal  gilt 
with  gold.1 

Vestments,  and  perhaps  in  particular  the  stole  were  used 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  display  shields  of  arms,  probably 
those  of  notable  benefactors.  Canterbury  Cathedral  had  in  1315 
a cope  with  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Scotland  and  others.  A stole 
of  the  early  fourteenth  century  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
bears  a total  of  38  shields — 19  on  each  side — which  include  two 
of  those  on  the  priest’s  alb  at  Beverley,  viz.  that  of  Roos  and  a 
further  shield,  as  yet  unidentified,  bearing  a chevron  between 
3 escallops  (No.  17).2  The  basis  of  selection  of  these  arms  has 
not  been  determined,  but  the  shields  probably  represent  benefactors 
of  some  church  or  chantry. 

The  use  of  heraldic  shields  on  vestments  was  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  the  Mosaic  rule  that  "Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  breastplate  . . . when  he  goeth  in 
unto  the  holy  place  for  a memorial  before  the  Lord”  (Exodus 
XXVIII,  29). 

The  extreme  scarcity  of  surviving  heraldic  vestments  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  probably  due  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Commonwealth  Ordinances  of  1643-4  which  ordered  all  vestments 
to  be  defaced.  On  the  other  hand  the  priest’s  tomb  itself  would 
be  protected  by  the  exemption  from  defacement  of  any  "coat  of 
arms,  set  up  or  graven  only  for  a monument  of  any  King  ...  or 
other  dead  person  which  hath  not  been  commonly  reputed  or 
taken  for  a saint”.3 

The  Cornish  choughs  embroidered  on  the  priest’s  alb  may 
possibly  be  the  device  of  St.  Thomas  Beckett.  The  arms  attributed 
to  Beckett  were  "Argent  three  Cornish  choughs  proper”.4  Beckett 
had  been  a Canon,  and  was  later  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Beverley  until  1162.  As  Canon,  he  held  the  prebend  of  St. 
Michael  to  which  was  attached  a Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.5 

Embroidery  in  England,  which  reached  its  highest  level  of 
excellence  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,6  seems  to  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beverley  by  nuns.  In 
1314,  an  injunction  was  sent  to  the  nuns  of  Nunkeeling  and  other 
East  Yorkshire  nunneries  that  no  nun  should  absent  herself  from 

1 Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  An  account  of  the  Body  of  King  Edward  the  First  . . 
in  the  year  1774,  Archaeologia  III,  376. 

2 Mrs.  A.  G.  I.  Christie  op.  cit.,  146-148. 

3 C.  H.  Firth  and  R.  S.  Tait,  op.  cit.,  265,  425. 

4 Woodward,  Heraldry,  I,  276. 

5 This  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  was  situated  in  1450,  without  the  Keldgate 
Bar,  in  Friars  Lane,  Beverley.  As  Leach  points  out,  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  after  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas  Beckett  in  1220 
came  “to  be  called  and  esteemed  as  a perpetual  memorial  in  honour  of 
St.  Thomas  the  martyr  and  confessor.”  Leach,  Beverley  Chapter  Act  Book 
II,  xiii,  quoting  Provost  Russell’s  Book  of  1417. 

6 Illustrated  Catalogue  of  English  Embroidery,  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  (1905),  21. 
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divine  service  ‘'on  account  of  being  occupied  with  silk  work”.1 
In  1849,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  exhibited  at  the  Archaeological 
Institute  a panel  of  embroidery  with  a centre  shield  bearing  a 
lion  rampant,  signed  “Dom’na  Johanna  de  Beverlei  monaca  me 
fecit”,  possibly  a Beverley  lady  of  a local  nunnery. 

Medieval  ecclesiastical  embroidery  was  commonly  worked  on 
linen,  in  gilt  and  silver  thread  and  coloured  silks.  By  1350,  there 
had  been  a great  decline  in  both  its  quality  and  quantity,  the 
decoration  being  almost  confined  to  the  orphreys.2 

Known  History  of  the  Tomb. 

The  unfinished  state  of  the  stonework  at  both  ends  of  the 
tomb  suggesting  that  it  formerly  stood  between  two  piers,  shows 
that  it  is  not  in  its  original  position.  That  the  tomb  has  been 
moved  is  indicated  by  the  irregular  vertical  joint  in  the  stone- 
work towards  the  west  end  of  each  of  its  sides. 

A fracture  on  the  underside  of  the  effigy  slab  and  on  the 
adjacent  stonework  of  the  tomb  seems  to  be  due  to  the  prizing 
up  of  the  slab  before  removal.  At  the  same  time,  the  damage  to 
parts  of  the  effigy  already  mentioned  suggests  rough  handling  of 
the  effigy  in  the  course  of  removal  rather  than  deliberate  mutila- 
tion. 

Oliver  makes  the  curious  statement  that  it  was  “removed  by 
some  accident  to  its  present  situation  during  the  repairs  of  the 
Church”.3  Whatever  the  cause,  the  removal  must  have  taken 
place  prior  to  1641,  since  it  was  in  the  north  transept  when 
Dugdale  visited  the  Minster  that  year.  Torre’s  reference  to  the 
tomb,  c 1690,  as  the  “old  monument  whereon  is  cutt  the  solid 
portraiture  of  a man,  by  the  chapell  door”,4  suggests  that  the 
transeptal  chapels  were  then  still  screened  off. 

In  its  original  position,  the  tomb  was  probably  surmounted 
by  a stone  canopy.  Following  a conjecture  by  Longstaffe,5  F.  H. 
Crossley  states  that  “the  canopy  of  this  tomb  is  now  in  the  nave”,6 
viz.  the  one  in  a bay  of  the  south  arcade,  near  the  font.  The 
canopy  in  question  which  clearly  is  not  related  to  the  structure 
beneath,  appears  to  be  c.  1310-1320.  The  priest’s  tomb  and 
effigy  and  the  nave  canopy  are  all  of  freestone,  possibly  Lincoln- 
shire oolite. 

Referring  to  the  Percy  tombs  in  the  Minster  choir,  Leland 
in  his  “Itinerary”  (1538)7  says,  “Wherein  be  three  turnbes  most 
notable  on  the  north  side  of  the  quier;  yn  one  of  them  with  a 
chapel  arched  over  it,  is  buried  Percy,  Erl  of  Northumberland, 

1 E.  Power,  Medieval  English  Nunneries,  257. 

2 Catalogue  of  English  Ecclesiastical  Embroideries  from  the  13/A  to  the 
16/A  C.  Sir  Eric  Maclagan  1930,  xii. 

3 G.  Oliver,  op.  cit.,  323. 

4 S.  Torre  MS.,  f.  172a. 

5 W.  H.  D.  Longstaffe,  The  Old  Heraldry  of  the  Percys,  1860.  (Arch- 
aeologia  Aeliana  N.S.  IV,  170). 

6 F.  H.  Crossley,  English  Church  Monuments  1150 — 1500,  59. 

7 Leland,  Itinerary  Part  I,  46,  ed.  L.  Toulmin  Smith. 
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and  his  sun  father  to  the  last  erle”.  (The  Earls  in  question  were 
Henry  Percy,  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  d.  1489,  and  his 
son  Henry  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  d.  1527)  “In 
another  is  buried  Eleanor  wife  to  one  of  the  Lord  Percys.  And 
yn  another  of  white  alabaster,  Idonea,  Lady  Percy,  wife  to  one 
of  the  Lord  Percys”.1 

Two  of  the  ‘most  notable  tombs’  in  the  chancel  can  be 
identified,  one  in  the  Percy  chapel,  the  other,  that  of  Lady 
Eleanor,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sacrarium,  but  the  tomb  of 
Lady  Idonea  is  no  longer  visible  in  the  Minster. 

Leland  then  makes  the  statement  that  “Under  Eleanor’s 
tumbe  is  buried  one  of  the  Percys  a preste”.  The  priest  referred 
to  would  probably  be  George  Percy,  a canon  of  Beverley  Minster 
son  of  Henry  Percy,  2nd  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  died  in 
November  1474,  and  directed  that  his  body  be  buried  “in  the 
north  aisle  by  the  tomb  of  Lady  Eleanor  Percy”.2  (The  burial 
place  of  his  mother  Lady  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ralph  Neville, 
1st  Earl  of  Westmorland  is  not  recorded,  nor  that  of  another 
Lady  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  Percy,  3rd  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  also  died  in  November  1474). 3 

To  avoid  any  obstruction  in  the  aisle  passage,  George  Percy's 
grave,  if  in  the  aisle  to  the  north  of  the  existing  tomb  of  Lady 
Eleanor,  would  be  under  a low  stone.  The  floor  of  the  aisle  is  on 
a considerably  lower  level  than  the  adjoining  Sacrarium,  and 
Leland’s  vague  phrase  “under  Eleanor’s  tumbe”  must  be  read  in 
the  light  of  this  fact  and  of  the  terms  of  the  priest’s  will. 

Gough  quotes  Leland’s  reference  to  the  priest’s  burial  in  the 
choir,  and  suggests  that  “this  may  be  the  richly  vested  stone 
figure  of  a priest  lying  on  an  altar  tomb  . . . now  to  be  seen  in 
the  north  transept”.4  He  makes  no  mention  of  a George  Percy, 
and  in  his  description  of  the  transept  tomb  does  not  identify  it 
with  the  Percy  family,  and  in  fact  misreads  the  Percy  arms  as 
“a  lion  rampant,  a chief”. 

Had  the  priest’s  tomb  been  in  the  Minster  chancel  in  1538, 
when  it  probably  would  not  have  stood  “free”,  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  Leland  would  have  failed  to  record  it  among  the 
most  notable  tombs,  particularly  if  it  had  then  been  regarded 
as  a Percy  tomb. 

Dugdale,  in  1641,  did  not  assign  the  priest’s  tomb  as  he  did 
the  Percy  tombs  in  the  chancel.  Both  Oliver  and  Poulson,  in 
1829,  attributed  the  tomb  to  George  Percy;  in  the  case  of  Poulson, 
following  “common  consent”,  rather  than  his  inference  from  its 
style  that  it  dated  from  the  14th  century.  The  tracery  on  the 
tomb  must  in  fact  be  dated  about  150  years  before  the  death  of 
George  Percy  in  1474. 

Longstaffe  thought  that  the  effigy  did  not  properly  belong 
to  the  altar  tomb,  and  conjectured  that  it  “once  perhaps  bore 

1 Lady  Eleanor  d.  1328,  Lady  Idonea  d.  1365. 

2 Test.  Ebor.,  iii,  210. 

3 J.  W.  Clay,  Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerages  1913,  163. 

4 R.  Gough,  op.  cit.  II,  312. 
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the  lost  effigy  of  the  Lady  Idonea  Percy”.  It  has  however  already 
been  pointed  out  that  the  base  of  the  effigy  slab  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  tomb  are  fractured  at  the  same  point,  as  if  in  the 
preparations  for  its  removal,  that  the  slab  and  the  tomb  are  of 
similar  stone,  and  that  the  rose  device  on  the  effigy  and  its  slab 
appears  also  on  the  tomb.  Finally,  both  the  tomb  and  its  effigy 
belong  to  the  same  period,  c.  1310-20. 

The  suggestion  that  the  tomb  is  that  of  Lady  Idonea  is  not 
consistent  with  Leland’s  statement  that  her  tomb  was  of  white 
alabaster,  nor  with  the  probable  style  of  any  tomb  erected  about 
the  time  of  her  death,  in  1365. 

The  fact  that  the  effigy  does  not  fit  the  length  of  the  tomb 
is  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  that  the  tomb  was  originally 
sited  in  a bay,  leaving  space  for  a flat  stone  table  at  its  end,  as 
in  the  case  of,  inter  alia,  the  tomb  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  1296. 

The  Heraldic  Shields. 

The  priest’s  effigy  is  probably  without  any  parallel  in  this 
country  for  the  profusion  of  its  heraldic  decoration.  The  vest- 
ments in  all  bear  19  shields  of  arms;  2 on  the  amice,  7 on  the 
maniple  and  10  on  the  alb.  Of  these,  one  (No.  14)  is  wholly  and 
one  (No.  10)  is  partly  covered  by  the  stole.  The  upper  part  of 
No.  12  is  covered  by  the  chasuble.  Three  shields  have  had  their 
charges  damaged,  No.  16  beyond  recognition  and  Nos.  11  and 
18  slightly.  Of  the  17  shields  with  charges  wholly  or  partly 
visible,  10  have  been  identified,  leaving  7 yet  to  be  identified. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  shields,  the  description  is 
in  agreement  with  Oliver  and  Longstaffe  except  in  regard  to  Nos. 
11  and  12.  The  assignment  of  the  shields  also  follows  Longstaffe, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  5 shields  Longstaffe  suggests  other 
assignments  or  alternatives,  viz.  Nos.  4,  6,  9,  10  and  15,  and 
except  Nos.  11  and  12  for  which  he  makes  no  assignment. 

The  shields,  and  possibly  the  vestments  generally,  would  be 
originally  coloured.  There  is  now  no  trace  of  colour  on  the  effigy, 
nor  any  record  of  colour  having  been  observed  in  the  past. 

The  heraldic  shields  are  as  follows — 

On  the  amice — over  the  left  shoulder — 

1.  Three  lions  passant  guardant 

2.  A bend  between  two  roses 
On  the  maniple — from  the  top — 

3.  A chevron  with  a bird  in  base 

4.  A bend 

5.  Three  legs  armed  conjoined  in  the 
fess  point  flexed  in  a triangle,  gar- 
nished and  spurred 

6.  A maunch 

7.  A bend  engrailed  cotised  with  a 
crescent  in  the  sinister  chief  point 

8.  Chequy 


England 

Mauley  or  Scrope 

Isle  of  Man 
Hastings 

Warenne 
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9.  Three  lions  passant  guardant  with 
a label  of  three  points 
On  the  alb  (left  to  right) 

Upper  row — 

10.  A bend  with  a mullet  of  six  points 
in  dexter  chief  (Most  of  this  shield 
is  obscured  by  the  stole) 

11.  Two  bars,  in  chief  three  roundels 
(slightly  damaged  at  the  base) 

12.  Quarterly  1 — (obscured  by  the  chas- 
uble) 

2 & 3 — Lozengy1  semee  of  fleur  de 
lis 

4 — Three  lions  passant  guardant 

13.  Lion  rampant 

14.  (Hidden  by  stole) 

Lower  row — 

15.  A fess  between  three  inverted 
chevrons 

16.  (Defaced) 

17.  A chevron  between  three  escallops 

18.  Three  water-bougets  (damaged) 

19.  A Fess  between  three  boars’  heads 
couped 

The  earliest  available  description  and  engraving  of  the  tomb 
are  those  printed  by  Richard  Gough  in  1796. 2 His  engraving 
includes  a view  of  the  tomb  from  the  north  side,  a view  from 
above  the  east  end,  and  a view  of  the  effigy  from  above  showing 
details  of  most  of  the  shields.  His  description  of  the  shields,  and 
their  details  as  shown  in  his  engraving  of  the  effigy  are  both  very 
defective. 

Gough  correctly  describes  Nos.  1,  5,  6,  8 and  9. 

The  following  are  not  correct — 

No.  2.  “a  fess  between  2 roundels.” 

4.  “a  Fess”. 

7.  "a  bend  engrailed  between  2 crescents.” 

12.  “a  fess  between  2 or  3 lioncels  rampant,  impaling 
3 lions  passant  guardant.” 

13.  "a  lion  rampant,  a chief.” 

15.  “a  fess  between  2 chevrons.” 

17.  “a  chevron  between  3 beasts’  heads.” 

18.  “3  stags’  or  bulls’  heads.” 

No.  16  is  given  as  3 . . . 

Gough  gives  no  description  of  Nos.  3,  10,  11  and  19. 

The  only  shields  attributed  by  Gough  are  Nos.  8 and  11, 
both  incorrectly  given  as  “Clifford”.  Gough’s  engraving  of  the 
shields  is  less  inaccurate  than  his  description  and  attributions. 

Nos.  1 — 6,  8 — 9,  15  and  19  are  accurately  given  but  No.  7 
is  given  with  2 crescents  and  without  cotises; 

1 The  stone  between  the  fleurs  is  not  cut  away. 

2 R.  Gough,  op.  cit.,  II,  312,  Plate  CXIV. 
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No.  11 — ‘chequy’;  No.  17 — A chevron  with  3 ? sheaves; 

No.  18 — 3 beasts’  heads;  No.  13 — with  a chief. 

No.  12— 3rd  quarter,  vague,  4th  quarter,  correct; 

No.  16—3  (vague). 

Poulson,1  like  Gough,  gives  no  description  of  Nos.  3,  10 
and  11.  No.  19  is  correctly  described  as  “a  fess  between  three 
boars’  heads”  and  No.  16  as  “3  Obscure”.  The  remaining  shields 
are  described  and  attributed  as  by  Gough. 

Poulson  engraved  two  drawings  of  the  effigy,  one  from 
above  and  one  in  profile  surmounting  the  tomb.  The  engraving 
of  the  shields  follows  the  lines  of  Gough’s  engraving. 

Gough’s  description  of  the  shields  appears  to  indicate  either 
a very  limited  acquaintance  with  heraldry  or  a very  superficial 
examination  of  the  effigy.  For  example,  he  says,  “On  the  bottom 
of  his  hood,  among  other  coats,  I distinguish  ...”  He  then  goes 
on  to  describe  the  two  shields  on  the  amice,  Nos.  1 and  2.  But 
apart  from  these  two  shields,  there  could  be  no  further  shields 
on  the  amice  which  elsewhere  is  covered  with  simple  diaper  work. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  notorious  misrepresentations  by 
Gough’s  draughtsmen2  would  be  due,  at  Beverley,  partly  to  the 
shields  and  diaper  work  being  thickly  encrusted  with  whitewash. 
It  is  however  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Poulson  with 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Minster,  repeated  many  of  Gough’s 
inaccuracies  in  1829. 

Poulson  designates  his  engraving  “The  Percy  Tomb”,  and 
remarks  that  “common  consent  appears  to  have  assigned  it  to 
George  Percy,  sixth  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland”  (i.e. 
the  George  Percy  who  died  in  1474)  but  infers  “from  the  style 
that  this  tomb  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.” 

Oliver,3  writing  also  in  1829  describes  the  18  visible  shields, 
No.  18  (Roos)  being  given  as  “defaced”.  The  remainder  are 
correctly  described,  except— 

No.  10  “A  cronal  in  bend  with  three  mourns.”4 

11  “Barry  of  three,  chief  charged  with  three  roundels.” 

12  “Fretty,  the  field  charged  with  fleur-de-lis,  impaled 
with  three  lions  passant  guardant,  in  chief  three 
fleur-de-lis.” 

Oliver  attributes  No.  8 to  Warren  and  No.  13  to  Brabant 
i.e.  Percy. 

Longstaffe’s5  description  of  the  shields,  done  in  1860  follows 
Oliver  in  all  essentials,  except — 

No.  10  which  is  correctly  described, 

and  No.  11,  “A  bar,  in  chief  three  roundels.” 

No.  12  “Quarterly  1 and  4,  semee  of  fleur-de-lis;  2 and  3 
three  lions  passant  guardant.”6 

1 G.  Poulson,  Beverlac,  1829,  698. 

2 C.  A.  Stothard,  Monumental  Effigies,  1832,  5. 

3 G.  Oliver,  op.  cit.,  323. 

4 a cronel  mourn6— a blunted  head  of  a lance  used  in  tournaments. 

5 Longstaffe,  op.  cit.,  172. 

6 The  quarters  as  given  and  their  attributions  should  be  reversed. 
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He  attributes  as  follows — 

No.  8 Warren.  No.  12  Old  France  and  England 

No.  18  Ros,  and  queries  the  following 

No.  4 Scrope  or  Mauley  No.  6 Conyers 

No.  9 Lancaster. 

No.  10  Hotham  or  Scrope  of  Masham. 

No.  13  Percy  No.  15  Fitzwalter 

In  1922,  the  arms  were  described  by  C.  V.  Collier  and  H. 
Lawrance,1  who  followed  Longstaffe,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions— 

No.  4 “A  bend  with  an  obliterated  charge  in  chief.” 

Nos.  11  and  12  are  correctly  described;  No.  12  as  England 
and  France  ancient  quarterly. 

No.  15  “A  fess  between  three  couple  closes.” 

Nos.  8 and  9 (Nos.  17  and  18  in  their  list)  have  been  trans- 
posed. 

They  suggest  that  No.  3 is  “probably  a chevron  between 
three  birds”  and  that  the  defaced  shield  No.  16  is  “possibly 
a bend  between  two  dolphins  embowed.” 

It  may  however  be  observed  in  the  case  of — 

No.  4 that  there  is  no  clear  indication  of  any  charge  in 
chief,  and  No.  3 that  owing  to  the  head  of  the  shield  being 
covered  there  is  not  sufficient  space  above  the  chevron  to 
indicate  two  further  birds. 

A fairly  accurate  illustration  of  the  effigy  showing  the 
shields  is  reproduced  in  Hiatt’s  Beverley  Minster  from  a drawing 
by  W.  H.  Lord.  The  only  obvious  defects  appear  to  be  the  omission 
of  the  cotises  from  No.  7 and  the  fleur  de  lis  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  2nd  quarter  of  No.  12.2 

Assignment  of  Arms. 

The  arms  have  generally  been  considered  with  a view  to 
associating  one  or  other  of  the  shields  with  the  priest’s  own  family. 
Both  Poulson  and  Oliver  followed  the  tradition  that  the  priest 
was  a Percy,  viz.  George  Percy.3  Everard  Green,  Rouge  Dragon, 
suggested  “a  Scrope  and  not  a Percy”,4  whilst  Collier  and  Law- 
rance who  also  considered  that  “the  blazonry  would  suggest  a 
connection  with  one  of  the  great  baronial  houses”,  emphasised 
that  several  members  of  the  Scrope  family  received  high  ecclesi- 
astical preferment  in  Yorkshire.  There  appears  however  to  be  no 
record  of  the  burial  of  a priest  of  the  Scrope  family  at  Beverley 
Minster. 

Leach,  who  regarded  the  tomb  as  dating  from  the  early 
years  of  Edward  III,  suggested  that  the  priest  commemorated  was 

1 Ancient  Heraldry  in  Deanery  of  Harthill.  Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.  26,  93. 

2 Charles  Hiatt,  Beverley  Minster  (1898),  107. 

3 There  was  another  priest  of  the  Percy  family,  William  Percy,  canon 
of  York,  son  of  William  de  Percy  (d.  1245)  and  Elena  de  Baliol,  of  Dalton 
Percy,  but  it  would  appear  improbable  that  he  survived  into  the  fourteenth 
century  or  that  he  was  buried  at  Beverley  Minster.  (J.  W.  Clay,  op.  cit.,  160). 

4 Proc.  Socy.  Antiq.  Vol.  17,  274. 
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Nicholas  Huggate,  a provost  of  the  Minster  who  died  in  1338;  but 
no  particular  shield  could  be  assigned  to  him.1  Longstaffe's 
attributions  of  the  shields  generally  were,  in  view  of  the  George 
Percy  tradition,  intended  to  aid  in  determining  “what  earlier 
priest,  Percy,  Scrope,  or  otherwise  is  commemorated”.  Except  in 
the  case  of  a bishop  who  impales  his  own  arms  with  those  of  his 
see,  it  is  most  unusual  to  find  the  arms  of  a medieval  priest 
displayed  on  his  tomb. 

Green  stated  his  conclusion  as  follows — “I  much  doubt  if 
the  heraldry  is  to  indicate  the  person  buried  below  ...  I suspect 
they  are  the  arms  of  benefactors  only”.  Having  regard  to  the 
contemporary  use  of  arms  on  heraldic  vestments  (see  p.  507) 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  intention  at  Beverley  was  to  com- 
memorate benefactors  of  the  Minster  and  in  all  probability  of  the 
priest  represented  by  the  effigy. 

Boutell  (1899)  regarded  the  families  represented  as  allied  to 
the  Percy  family.  The  families  reasonably  identified  with  the 
coats  of  arms  do  not  however  appear  to  have  been  closely  related 
by  marriage  within  the  period  1290 — 1340,  except  in  one  instance— 
Henry  de  Percy,  d.  1315  was  the  son  of  Eleanor  de  Warenne,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  John  de  Warenne,  d.  1304. 2 

It  is  significant  that  those  shields  which  have  been  identified 
all  relate  to  leading  magnates  of  the  realm,  prominent  in  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  century.  They  culminate  in  those  of  the 
royal  family,  viz. — England;  England  with  a label;  and  England 
quartering  France  ancient.  The  latter  arms  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  those  assumed  by  Edward  III  in  1340,  in  which  prece- 
dence was  given  to  the  arms  of  France,  viz.  France  ancient 
quartering  England.  Moreover  two  of  the  families  represented 
had  died  out  in  the  male  line  before  1350,  viz.  Warenne  (1347) 
and  Wake  (1349). 

Families  connected  with  the  Heraldry .3 
The  Royal  Arms  of  England  appear  on  shields  Nos.  1,  9 and  12. 

No.  1 England  (1198—1340) 

Arms — Gules  three  lions  passant  guardant  (leopards)  in 
pale  or 

In  the  Roll  of  Caerlaverock,  1300,  the  Chronicler  describes 
the  Arms  of  Edward  I at  the  siege— “On  his  Banner  were  three 
leopards  courant,  of  fine  gold  set  in  red”. 

No.  9 England  with  a Label — The  Prince  Royal. 

Arms — England  with  a label  of  three  (or  five)  points  azure. 

These  arms  could  have  been  borne,  as  eldest  son  of  the 
reigning  King,  by  Edward  II  (1300 — 1307)  and  possibly  by 

1 Leach,  op.  cit.  II,  lxi. 

2 Apart  from  the  Queen's  shield,  no  marriages  are  indicated  in  any  of 
the  arms,  either  by  impaling  or  by  quartering. 

3 The  biographical  notices  are  based  on  the  Roll  of  Caerlaverock, 
Knights  of  Edward  I (Harleian  Society,  Vols.  80-84),  The  Complete  Peerage, 
G.E.C.,  and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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Edward  III  (1312 — 1327)  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (1330 — - 
1340).1  Prince  Edward  of  Carnarvon  was  with  King  Edward  I 
at  Beverley  in  May  1300,  and  at  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock  in 
August  1300,  being  then  “a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
bearing  arms  for  the  first  time”.  He  was  created  Prince  of  Wales 
in  1301. 2 (Longstaffe  suggests  Lancaster  for  this  shield.  The 
arms  of  Edmund  1st  Earl  of  Lancaster,  d.  1296,  and  his  son 
Thomas,  2nd  Earl  of  Lancaster,  executed  1322,  were  “England, 
with  a label  of  France,  azure,  fleurettee”.  There  is  no  device  on 
the  label  of  shield  No.  9). 

No.  12  England  quartering  France  Ancient 

Arms — 1 and  4,  Gules  three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale  or, 
2 and  3 Azure  semee  of  fleur  de  lis  or. 

This  shield  is  covered  in  the  upper  part  by  the  priest’s 
chasuble,  but  its  full  height  may  be  gauged  by  comparison  with 
No.  13.  To  minimise  the  effect  of  this  covering  the  sculptor  has 
slightly  depressed  the  head  of  the  shield  below,  No.  17. 

Gough  and  Poulson  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  shield 
had  a fess,  with  2 or  3 lioncels  rampant  impaling  3 lions  passant 
guardant  at  the  base.  The  lower  part  of  the  sinister  side  is 
correctly  described  but  the  dexter  is  clearly  semee  of  fleurs  de  lis. 

Oliver  correctly  describes  the  lower  part  of  the  shield  and 
records  a frette  in  the  dexter  but  assumes  a chief  with  3 fleurs 
de  lis.  These  fleurs  de  lis  obviously  mark  the  blazon  of  the  2nd 
quarter,  the  division  between  the  2nd  and  4th  quarters  being 
clearly  indicated. 

Longstaffe  describes  the  shield  as  quartered,  and  makes  it 
“Old  France  and  England”.  As  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  are 
clearly  Old  France  and  the  4th  quarter  is  clearly  England  the 
shield  must  be  England  and  Old  France.,  As  stated  above  this 
arrangement  should  not  be  confused  with  the  arms  quartered  by 
the  Crown  in  1340,  in  which  France  is  given  precedence  in  the  1st 
quarter.  (The  Royal  arms  appear  in  this  latter  form  on  the  tomb 
of  Lady  Eleanor  Percy,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sacrarium). 

The  only  arms  of  France  alone,  to  be  found  impaled  or 
quartered  with  England  prior  to  1340  are  those  of  Queen 
Margaret,  2nd  wife  of  King  Edward  I. 

Margaret  of  France,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Philip  III  of 
France  married  King  Edward  I in  the  Chapel  of  the  Martyrdom 
at  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  the  8th  September  1299.  Known  as 
Flos  Francorum  “The  Flower  of  the  French”,  she  is  described  as 
“a  fair  and  marvellously  virtuous  lady”,  and  by  a Yorkshire 
chronicler,  Piers  of  Langtoft  as  “Dame  Marguerite,  good  withouten 
lack”.  King  Edward  died  in  1307,  and  Queen  Margaret  in  1317. 
Her  arms  as  Queen  of  England  borne  on  one  of  her  seals  are 
England  dimidiating  France  Ancient,  the  fleurs  de  lis  of  France 
being  bisected  as  in  No.  12.  Sandford  states  that  “she  was  the 

1 It  seems  improbable  in  view  of  their  youth,  that  the  arms  were  borne 
either  by  Edward  of  Windsor  or  by  his  son  within  the  dates  given. 

2 T.  F.  Tout,  Edward  I,  118. 
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first  Queen  of  England  to  bear  her  arms  with  her  husband’s  in 
one  scutcheon”.1  In  view  of  her  brief  marriage,  1299 — 1307,  few 
examples  of  her  arms  are  recorded.  A second  seal  of  the  Queen 
displays  the  shield  of  Edward  environed  with  the  fleurs  de  lis  of 
France. 

The  practice  of  marshalling  arms  by  impaling  and  by 
quartering  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.2  One 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  quartering  is  in  the  shield  of  his  first 
wife,  Queen  Eleanor,  on  her  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  1291, 
viz.  Castile  quartering  Leon.  Examples  of  quartering  by  English 
knights  appear  in  the  Roll  of  Caerlaverock,  1300. 

It  is  significant  that  Isabella,  the  Queen  of  Edward  II  and 
daughter  of  Philip  IV  of  France  quartered  on  one  of  her  shields 
the  Arms  of  her  parents  with  those  of  England,  viz.  1 England, 
2 France,  3 Navarre,  4 Champagne.  It  may  well  be  that  Queen 
Margaret,  who  was  contemporary  with  Isabella  in  England  from 
1308  to  1317  adopted  after  the  King’s  death  the  practice  of 
quartering  her  Arms  with  the  King’s  Arms  as  appears  on  the 
effigy. 

Queen  Margaret  was  at  Beverley  with  the  King  and  the 
Prince  Royal  on  May  30th,  1300.  Her  eldest  son,  born  two  days 
later  at  Brotherton  was  named  Thomas  to  show  her  devotion  to 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  she  believed  she  owed  the 
preservation  of  her  life.  The  Cornish  choughs  on  the  priest’s  robe 
may  perhaps  be  a further  tribute  of  the  Queen’s  devotion,  and 
an  indication  that  the  priest  had,  as  vicar-choral,  served  the 
chapel  of  St.  Thomas  at  Beverley,  (see  page  507). 

The  Queen  was  also  with  the  King  at  Beverley  in  1304  and 
in  1306.  After  the  King’s  death  she  visited  the  Minster  in  1310, 
and  in  1312  she  gave  a round  ornament  of  gold  . . . which  was  at 
once  fixed  to  the  shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverley.3 

No.  8.  Warenne.  John  de  Warenne,  7th  Earl  of  Surrev,  b.  c.  1231, 
d.  1304. 

Arms — Chequy  or  and  azure. 

He  was  with  Edward  I in  Gascony  in  1254  and  in  the  Welsh 
campaigns  of  1277  and  1282.  In  1290  he  was  the  King’s  envoy  to 
Scotland,  where  he  played  a conspicuous  part  until  his  death.  At 
the  capture  of  Berwick  1296;  and  following  the  defeat  of  the 
Scots  at  Dunbar  a month  later,  he  was  appointed  'Warden  of  the 
Kingdom  and  Land  of  Scotland’  and  'General  of  all  the  English 
forces  north  of  the  Trent’.  Warenne  commanded  the  rearward 
'battle’  at  Falkirk  in  1298,  and  in  July  1300  with  his  grandson 
Henry  Percy  he  commanded  the  second  squadron  of  the  army  at 
Caerlaverock.  John  de  Baliol  afterwards  King  of  the  Scots  was 
his  son-in-law.  Warenne  attended  Edward  at  both  of  his  marriages; 
with  Eleanor  of  Castile  in  1251,  and  with  Margaret  of  France  in 
1299. 

1 Sandford,  Kings  of  England  (1677),  120. 

2 Plancbe,  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  (1873),  203. 

3 Leach,  op.  cit .,  I,  294. 
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No.  11.  Wake.  John  Wake,  1st  Lord  Wake  of  Liddell,  d.  1300. 

Arms — Or,  two  bars  gules  in  chief  three  torteaux. 

Fought  conspicuously  in  Scotland  and  Gascony.  In  1297 
Captain  of  the  March  of  Scotland  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 
Entertained  the  King  at  Baynard  Castle,  Cottingham,  Christmas, 
1298. 

No.  13.  Percy.  Henry  de  Percy,  1st  Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick, 
b.  1273,  d.  1315,  bur.  at  Fountains  Abbey. 

Arms — Or,  a lion  rampant  azure. 

He  was  in  Scotland  with  his  grandfather  John  de  Warenne, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  in  1295;  at  Berwick  and  Dunbar  1296.  Knighted 
by  the  King  at  the  capture  of  Berwick,  1296.  Warden  of  Galloway 
and  Ayrshire  1296,  Justiciar  in  Dumfries  1297.  In  1297  he  was 
in  Scotland  receiving  the  submission  of  Scottish  prelates  and 
nobles.  He  was  a member  of  the  Prince  Royal’s  Council  in  1298, 
and  with  Lord  Wake  he  was  one  of  the  northern  magnates  sum- 
moned to  a convention  at  York  which  the  Scottish  magnates  were 
ordered  to  attend.  Summoned  in  1298  and  1299  for  service  in 
Scotland.  At  Caerlaverock  in  1300,  at  the  siege  of  Stirling  1304 
and  in  the  expedition  of  1305.  In  1306  appointed  King’s  Lieutenant 
and  Captain  over  all  men-at-arms  of  the  Western  borders  . . . 
for  the  repulse  of  the  rebellion  of  Robert  de  Brus.1  His  mother 
was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John  de  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Percy  was  Warenne’s  executor.  He  married  Eleanor  daughter  of 
John  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  July  1328  and  was 
buried  in  Beverley  Minster.  Her  tomb  in  the  choir  bears  the 
arms  of  Percy,  Fitzalan,  and  Warenne;  Eleanor  had  Leconfield 
for  her  dower  whence  Sir  Henry  Percy  is  referred  to  in  1305  as 
“Lord  of  Leconfield’’.2  Until  Percy  purchased  Alnwick  Castle  in 
1309,  Leconfield  was  probably  the  principal  Percy  residence  in 
the  North.  Eleanor  Percy’s  brother  Richard  Fitzalan,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  1267 — 1302,  also  bore  the  lion  rampant,  viz.  Gules  a 
lion  rampant  or.  He  held  commands  in  Scotland  in  1298,  1299 
and  in  1300  when  he  was  at  Caerlaverock. 

No.  18.  Roos  or  Ros.  William  de  Roos,  2nd  Lord  Ros  of  Helmsley. 
d.  1316,  bur.  at  Kirkham  Abbey. 

Arms — Gules,  three  water-bougets  argent. 

A Knight  in  1282,  at  Caerlaverock,  1300.  Summoned  to 
serve  against  the  Scots  1291,  and  at  intervals  to  1316.  For  a 
short  time  a competitor  for  the  throne  of  Scotland  but  withdrew 
his  claim.  In  1307  Joint  Warden  of  Northumberland,  and  in  1308 
Joint  Lieutenant  and  Warden  in  Scotland.3  He  was  a witness  in 
1293  of  the  grant  of  Wyke  upon  Hull  by  Meaux  Abbey  to  the 
King,  and  a tenant  of  the  King  at  Myton  upon  Hull.4 

1 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1301-7,  426. 

2 Leach,  op.  cit.,  I,  53. 

3 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1307-13,  14,  79. 

4 J.  Bilson,  Wyke  upon  Hull,  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society,  Tran- 
sactions, XXVI,  55. 
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No.  4.  Mauley.  Sir  Peter  de  Mauley,  1st  Lord  Mauley  of  Mulgrave 
Castle  Yorks.,  is  as  Longstaffe  suggests  a possible  alternative  to 
Scrope.  d.  1308. 

Arms— Or,  a bend  sable. 

Sir  Peter  was  summoned  to  serve  against  the  Scots  in  1291 
and  at  intervals  to  1306.  He  and  his  brother  Edmund  were 
witnesses  to  the  charter  granted  by  Edward  I to  the  burgesses  of 
Beverley  at  Carlisle,  on  11th  April  1307.1 

Scrope.  Sir  William  Scrope  of  Bolton,  d.  before  1312. 
Arms— Azure,  a bend  or. 

Knighted  at  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  1298. 

No.  6.  Hastings.  Sir  John,  1st  Lord  Hastings,  b.  1262,  d.  1313. 
Arms — Or,  a maunch  gules. 

In  1292  claimed  a third  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Served  with  his  brother  Edmund  in  the  Scottish  campaign  of 

1300,  at  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock.  Lieutenant  and  Seneschal  of 
Gascony,  1302-4  and  1309-11.  Robert  de  Hastings,  Constable  of 
Roxburgh.  Richard  de  Hastings,  Constable  of  Jedburgh. 

No.  5.  Isle  of  Man. 

Arms— Gules,  three  legs  armed  proper,  conjoined  in  the  fess 
point  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  flexed  in  a 
triangle  garnished  and  spurred  or. 

A roll  of  Edward  I shows  the  three  legs  in  chain  armour  and 
without  spurs.  The  Isle  of  Man  was  in  the  possession  of  Edward  I 
by  1290.  On  June  4th,  1290,  he  appointed  Walter  de  Hunter- 
combe  “custos”  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  1293,  Baliol,  King  of  Scots 
held  Man  of  Edward  I.2  Sir  Walter  de  Huntercombe  was  with 
Edward  at  Falkirk  and  Caerlaverock,  and  was  Warden  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1298.  Served  against  the  Scots  at  various  dates  from 
1291  to  1308.  Keeper  of  the  Marches  in  Northumberland  1302. 
(The  shield  cannot  refer  to  Scrope,  since  it  was  not  until  1392  that 
Sir  William  Scrope,  Earl  of  Wiltshire  was  created  King  of  Man. 
Later  still,  in  1399  Sir  Henry  Percy,  1st  Earl  of  Northumberland 
had  grant  of  the  Island). 

The  possibility  of  error  in  some  of  the  unidentified  shields 
cannot  be  ruled  out,  e.g.  Nos.  15  and  17  each  differ  in  some  detail 
from  the  following  possible  assignments — 

No.  15.  ? Fitzwalter.  Baron  Fitzwalter,  d.  1326. 

Arms — Or,  a fess  between  two  chevrons  gules. 

He  was  present  at  Falkirk,  1298,  and  Caerlaverock,  1300. 

UDe  Lisle  or  De  Insula. 

Arms — Or,  a fess  and  two  chevrons  sable. 

Robert  de  Insula,  1st  Lord  of  Rougemont  co.  York,  b.  1290, 
held  Harewood  1310.  His  marriage  granted  to  Queen  Margaret 

1301.  Richard  de  Insula,  Precentor  of  Beverley  Minster  in  suc- 
cession to  Gilbert  de  Grimsby,  1306.  Roger  de  Insula,  a Clerk  of 

1 G.  Poulson,  Beverlac,  87. 

2 A.  W.  Moore,  History  of  Isle  of  Man,  I,  185. 
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the  Great  Wardrobe  in  1293,  when  he  witnessed  the  grant  of 
Wyke  to  Edward  I. 

No.  17.  ?Dacre  of  Dacre.  Sir  William  de  Dacre,  b.  1266,  d.  1318. 
Arms — Gules,  three  escallops  argent. 

In  1297  and  1306  he  was  commissioner  of  Array  in  Lanca- 
shire for  service  against  the  Scots.  In  1306  he  was  required  “to 
collect  provisions  for  the  army  against  the  Scots.” 

No.  10.  This  incomplete  shield  may  possibly  be  as  follows — 
PHotham  (or  Hutham)  co.  York. 

Arms — Or,  on  a bend  sable  three  mullets  argent  pierced 
gules. 


Identity  of  the  Tomb. 

Of  the  three  Plantagenet  Edwards,  the  one  most  con- 
spicuous as  a benefactor  both  of  the  Minster  and  of  one  of  its 
priests  was  Edward  I,  who  founded  a Chantry  in  the  Minster  in 
1296  and  at  the  same  time  rewarded  Gilbert  de  Grimsby,  his 
chaplain,  a vicar-choral,  who  later  became  Precentor  of  the 
Minster. 

Tout  has  said  of  King  Edward  I,  “Like  a good  Englishman, 
Edward  reverenced  most  of  all  saints  of  English  birth,  such  as 
Saint  John  of  Beverley  to  whose  shrine  he  was  never  weary  of 
making  pilgrimages”.1  Between  1291  and  1306,  the  King  in  fact 
paid  no  fewer  than  fourteen  visits  to  Beverley. 

Edward  was  indeed  greatly  impressed  by  the  Minster’s 
tradition  of  King  Athelstan,  who  it  was  said  was  granted  “with 
the  intercession  of  St.  John  a sign  from  Heaven  to  show  future 
ages  that  Scotland  was  subject  to  England”.2 

Like  Athelstan  in  937,  and  Archbishop  Thurstan  in  1138, 
Edward  received  from  the  canons  the  banner  of  St.  John 
which  was  carried  before  the  King’s  forces  in  his  first  Scottish 
campaign,  1296.  The  bearer  of  the  banner,  displayed  at  the  capture 
of  Berwick,  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh  and 
Perth  was  Gilbert  de  Grimsby,  then  a vicar-choral  of  the  Minster. 
Edward’s  recognition  of  the  aid  of  St.  John  was  emphasised  by 
the  celebration  of  St.  John’s  Day  at  Perth  on  May  7th. 

On  his  return  from  the  1296  campaign,  Edward  brought 
with  him  to  Westminster  the  stone  of  Scone.  In  Yorkshire  he 
made  a stay  of  four  days  at  Ivirkham.  Abbey,  a foundation  of  the 
Roos  family,  and  paid  a brief  visit  to  Beverley.  In  all,  Edward 
visited  the  shrine  of  St.  John  in  preparation  for  his  campaigns 
against  Scotland  on  six  occasions.  On  two  of  these  visits,  in  1296 
and  1299,  and  probably  on  others,  he  took  the  banner  of  St.  John 
to  accompany  his  army. 

Edward  was  prompt  to  acknowledge  the  benefit  from  St. 
John  by  the  issue  of  Letters  Patent  at  Berwick  on  September 
16th,  1296.  In  his  grant  to  “the  canons  of  the  Church  of  Beverley 
in  honour  of  the  glorious  confessor  John  of  Beverley”,  confirmed 

1 T.  F.  Tout,  Edward  I,  69. 

2 Leach,  op.  cit.  I,  xxiv. 
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and  elaborated  by  a further  grant,  dated  June  20th,  1297,1  Edward 
founded  a chantry  at  the  High  Altar  of  the  Minster.  The  canons 
were  henceforth  to  receive  “£40  a year  at  the  Exchequer  at 
Berwick  until  a competent  ecclesiastical  benefice  ...  is  found  for 
them  in  Scotland  by  the  King  or  his  successors”.  Out  of  this 
sum,  the  canons  were  required  ‘To  find  a priest  to  celebrate  the 
mass  of  St.  John  daily  . . . supply  the  celebrant  with  vestments 
. . . and  distribute  Id.  to  each  of  3,000  poor  on  each  of  the  two 
festivals  of  the  said  St.  John,  that  is  the  chief  fast  day  and  that 
of  his  Translation”.2 

In  1301,  the  King  granted  50  marks  (part  of  an  amercement 
on  the  commonalty  of  Beverley)  towards  the  works  on  the  tomb 
of  St.  John.  In  spite  of  the  successful  campaigns  leading  up  to 
that  of  1304,  we  find  the  King's  Treasurer  in  Scotland,  in  1305, 
£208  in  arrears  with  his  payments  to  the  Minster.  Gilbert  de 
Grimsby,  the  standard-bearer,  was  therefore  sent  by  the  Canons 
to  Berwick  in  May  1305  to  collect  the  arrears.  But  he  was  cer- 
tainly at  first  unsuccessful,  since  in  November  1306,  the  King 
sent  an  order  to  the  Chamberlain  of  Scotland  to  pay  the  arrears 
of  £208,  without  delay. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  Scottish  benefice  having  been 
subsequently  granted  to  the  Minster  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
King’s  Chantry  which  otherwise  depended  on  the  Scottish  Trea- 
sury.3 The  stipend  of  the  chantry  priest  was  certainly  paid  in 
1310,  and  although  Edward  II  took  the  banner  north  with  him 
in  1310  and  1313,  it  seems  improbable  that  payments  to  the 
Minster  were  continued  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1314. 

That  the  success  of  Edward  I in  Scotland  was  due  to  the 
aid  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  was  made  clear  to  Edward  III  by 
the  Canons,  when  he  procured  the  banner  for  his  Scottish  cam- 
paign in  1335.  The  Chapter  then  wrote  to  the  King  hoping  that 
he  would  receive  “the  banner  in  good  devotion  and  great  humility 
as  his  good  grandsire  used  to  do”  and  wishing  him  “the  grace  of 
God  in  his  affairs  by  the  aid  of  St.  John,  by  which  aid  his  afore- 
said grandfather  conquered  all  Scotland”.4 

The  bearer  of  St.  John’s  banner  in  the  campaigns  of  1296 
and  1299,  and  possibly  in  1298  and  13005  was  Gilbert  de  Grimsby, 
a King’s  Clerk,  described  by  the  Chapter  as  “Chaplain  of  our 
Illustrious  Lord  the  King”.  He  is  mentioned  as  a vicar-choral 
of  the  Minster  in  1296  and  in  1300.  In  February  1305,  he  was 
Precentor,  having  charge  of  the  Song  School  and  enjoying  a 
stipend  of  £5.  6s.  8d.6  It  seems  probable  that  Grimsby  had  been 

1 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1296-7,  204  and  255. 

2 7th  May  and  25th  October. 

3 A similar  grant  made  to  Durham  was  vacated  when  the  Benedictine 
monks  got  leave  to  appropriate  Hemingbrough  Church  in  the  East  Riding. 
Leach  op.  cit . I,  lxxxviii. 

4 Leach,  op.  cit.  I,  xc. 

5 In  1300  (Nov.  27)  the  Banner  was  returned  by  two  of  the  King’s  Clerks. 

6 Leach  says  that  the  offices  of  Precentor,  Treasurer  and  Chancellor 
“were  treated  as  simple  sinecures  and  one  and  all  were  given  license  for 
non-residence  by  the  Chapter.’’  (I  lvii). 
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vicar-choral  of  the  prebend  of  St.  Michael  (see  p.  507)  since  in  the 
same  month  that  he  first  appears  as  Precentor,  a Robert  de 
Grimsby  was  presented  to  the  vicar-choralship  of  St.  Michael’s 
prebend.  Grimsby  was  rewarded  by  the  King  for  his  services  in 
the  1296  campaign  by  Letters  Patent  dated  at  Kirkham,  October 
13,  1296.  John  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  styled  Keeper  of  the 
realm  and  land  of  Scotland  was  then  instructed  “to  provide 
Gilbert  de  Grimsby,  King’s  Clerk,  who  carried  the  banner  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley  to  the  King  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  King’s 
command  remained  there  with  it  throughout  the  war,  with  a 
church  in  the  realm  of  Scotland  of  the  value  of  £20  or  20  marks’’ 
at  the  earliest  vacancy.1 

With  regard  to  the  campaign  of  1299,  an  entry  appears  in 
the  King’s  Wardrobe  Account  of  payment  to  de  Grimsby  from 
25  Novr.  1299  to  9 Jany.  1300,  46  days  at  SJd.  per  day,  for 
proceeding  with  the  standard  of  St.  John  in  the  King’s  suite  from 
Beverley  to  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  for  a further  6 days 
at  Is.  per  day  from  his  departure  from  the  court  going  with  the 
standard  to  his  home  at  Beverley.2 

Gilbert  de  Grimsby  made  his  will  19  Feby.  1306  and  died 
within  the  week.  His  body  was  to  be  buried  in  the  Minster,  if 
possible,  if  not  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  He  left 
10s.  for  assembly  of  friends  at  his  burial,  5s.  for  wax  to  burn 
round  his  body,  and  among  other  legacies,  “a  white  horse  and  a 
bay  colt’’  to  Robert  de  Harpham,  rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Beverley, 
one  of  his  executors.3 

There  were  other  ecclesiastics  at  Beverley  of  the  name 
de  Grimsby  contemporaries  of  Gilbert,  and  possibly  relations, 
viz.  Robert  de  Grimsby  vicar-choral,  1305  (see  above),  Thomas 
de  Grimsby,  chaplain  of  the  King’s  Chantry,  1304,  John  de 
Grimsby,  sub-deacon  at  the  Minster  1309,  and  Walter  de  Grimsby, 
Prior  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  1309.  The  last  named  received  the 
King’s  oblation  of  32s.  on  May  29,  1300  on  behalf  of  the  Friars 
Preachers,  and  under  the  will  of  Gilbert  de  Grimsby  he  received 
“a  simple  robe’’. 

The  de  Grimsbys  appear  to  have  been  a local  family.4  In 
a rental  of  the  Provostry  of  1287,  a Stephen  de  Grimsby  appears 
under  “Beksyde”  and  a Robert  de  Grimsby  under  “He(n)gate’’.5 
It  seems  probable  that  Gilbert  and  his  namesakes  would  be 
educated  as  Choristers  or  “Clerks  of  the  second  form’’  under  the 
Precentor  of  the  Minster. 

The  identity  of  the  known  shields  on  the  tomb,  and  the 
recorded  associations  of  Edward  I with  Beverley  Minster  lead 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tomb  commemorates  a priest 

1 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1292-1301,  208. 

2 Poulson,  op.  cit.,  83. 

3 Leach,  op.  cit.,  I,  148. 

4 A family  of  some  significance  named  Grimsby  appears  at  Grimsby, 
Lines.,  in  1342,  when  Edmund  de  Grimsby  endowed  a chantry  in  St.  James’ 
Church  there. 

5 Leach,  op.  cit.,  II,  314,  318. 
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associated  with  Edward  I,  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince  Royal, 
with  Earl  Warerme,  the  King’s  Lieutenant  in  Scotland,  and  other 
members  of  the  King’s  suite  on  his  Scottish  campaigns.  Those 
who  were  present  with  the  King  and  his  son  at  the  siege  of 
Caerlaverock  in  1300  included  Warenne,  Percy,  Roos,  Mauley  and 
Hastings,  all  baronial  magnates.  Wake,  who  was  not  actually 
present  at  Caerlaverock,  died  in  1300. 

That  the  King  and  his  suite  were  remembered  in  the  Minster 
services  is  indicated  by  a letter  written  by  Archbishop  Corbridge 
before  the  campaign  of  1304  to  the  Rural  Dean  of  Beverley  and 
the  Minster  Chapter  directing  them  to  have  special  prayers  offered 
for  the  King,  his  son  Edward  and  his  companions,  with  litanies 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday.1 

In  the  payment  made  to  Gilbert  de  Grimsby  for  his  services 
in  the  campaign  of  1299,  he  is  referred  to  as  "by  command  of  the 
King  in  the  King’s  suite”.  He  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Letters 
Patent  issued  in  his  favour  in  1296  as  King’s  Clerk  and  in  a 
Power  of  Attorney  issued  by  the  Minster  Chapter  in  1305  as 
Chaplain  of  the  King. 

No  other  priest  of  the  Minster  is  named  as  bearer  of  the 
Banner  of  St.  John  with  the  court  of  Edward  I,  or  as  receiving 
any  recompense  from  the  King  in  connection  with  his  Scottish 
campaigns.  It  is  therefore  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
tomb  in  fact  commemorates  Gilbert  de  Grimsby. 

King  Edward  paid  his  last  visit  to  Beverley  on  July  21-22, 
1306,  a few  months  after  de  Grimsby’s  death.  The  display  of  the 
royal  arms  on  the  priest’s  vestments  may  well  have  been  authorised 
by  the  King  on  his  last  visit  to  the  Minster,  a year  before  his 
death,  or  by  Queen  Margaret  and  King  Edward  II  on  their  visit 
in  131 2. 2 It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  shields  which  appear 
on  either  side  of  the  Queen’s  shield  are  those  of  Wake,  Lord  of 
Cottingham,  and  Percy,  Lord  of  Leconfield  (1305),  the  two 
principal  magnates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beverley.  Wake 
entertained  the  King  at  Baynard  Castle,  Cottingham,  at  Christmas, 
1298.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Wake,  Percy  probably  entertained 
the  King  on  one  or  more  of  his  later  visits  to  Beverley;  a custom 
certainly  followed  by  his  descendants. 

There  is  the  further  question  as  to  the  removal  of  the  tomb 
to  its  present  position.  It  would  probably  be  placed  originally  in 
a bay  of  the  chancel  surmounted  by  a canopy  near  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  John  of  Beverley  and  the  High  Altar,  where  the  King’s 
Chantry  was  maintained.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
the  reredos  of  the  High  Altar  (of  which  the  east  side  only  is 
original)  was  erected.  About  the  same  time,  the  stairway  to  the 
platform  over  the  reredos,  together  with  the  adjacent  Percy  tomb, 
were  built  into  the  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sacrarium.  Any 
tomb  and  its  canopy  already  on  this  site  would  probably  have 
obstructed  the  erection  of  the  reredos  and  its  stairway. 

1 Leach,  op.  cit.  I,  lxxxix. 

2 Ibid.  I,  294. 
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It  is  suggested  that  with  the  lapse  of  the  King’s  chantry, 
maintained  from  its  foundation  only  by  the  Scottish  Treasury, 
the  priest’s  tomb  might  in  the  circumstances  have  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Eleanor  Percy.  Before 
the  erection  of  the  Percy  tomb,  c.  1340-50,  a chantry  had  been 
founded  in  1336  to  commemorate  the  Lady  Eleanor,  probably  at 
the  High  Altar. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  present  site  of  the  priest’s 
tomb  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  north  transept  is  near  to  the 
altar  (possibly  of  St.  Michael)  where  Gilbert  de  Grimsby  had 
officiated  as  Vicar-Choral. 
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FURTHER  LIGHT  ON  THE  SCOPE  OF 
YORKSHIRE  RECUSANCY  IN  1604. 

By  Professor  A.  G.  Dickens  and  John  Newton,  B.A. 

In  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  extent  of  recusancy  in 
Yorkshire  at  the  beginning  of  James  I's  reign,  the  1604  Survey1 
must  obviously  form  the  chief  basis  of  calculation.  Its  compre- 
hensiveness has  already  been  stressed;2  it  has  been  assumed  a 
reliable  basis  for  gauging  recusant  strength.  The  present  writers 
have  now  proceeded  to  compare  this  Survey  with  the  Yorkshire 
sections  of  the  Recusant  Roll  for  1604/5, 3 and  the  comparison, 
while  broadly  vindicating  the  confidence  placed  in  the  Survey, 
nevertheless  supplements  it  in  certain  significant  ways. 

Between  the  Survey  and  the  Roll,  some  interesting  discrepan- 
cies emerge,  notably  a total  of  about  300  individuals,  who  appear 
in  the  Recusant  Roll,  but  not  in  the  otherwise  much  more  ex- 
tensive Survey.  This  estimate  is  reached  thus  : 254  names 
definitely  cannot  be  identified  in  the  Survey;  for  those  concerning 
whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  appear  in  the  Survey  or  not, 
27  (half  of  the  total)  is  taken  as  a conservative  figure;  and  there 
are  23  men  who  may  possibly  be  on  the  Roll  because  of  their 
wives'  recusancy.  These  figures  yield  a round  300.4 

Various  factors  may  be  suggested  to  account  for  this  dis- 
crepancy. In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  1604  Survey  includes  only  recusants  and  non-communicants 
who  were  actually  resident  in  Yorkshire  at  that  date.  On  the 
Roll,  however,  there  appear  names  of  recusants,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  most  prominent  Yorkshire  Catholics,  who  are  known 
to  have  lived  at  times  outside  the  county.  This  practice  may 
explain,  for  example,  the  absence  from  the  Survey  of  the  name 
of  Anne,  wife  of  William  Babthorpe  of  Menthorp.  She  and  her 
husband  were  presented  for  their  Catholicism  in  the  1600  and 
1615  visitations,5  but  not  in  the  intervening  one  of  1607.  A clue 
to  their  whereabouts  is  given  in  February,  1607,  when  in  the 
Court  Book  of  the  York  High  Commission  it  was  recorded  that 
William  Babthorpe  was  ‘abiding  in  Lincolnshire'.6  Other  members 
of  this  family  left  the  county  on  occasion  because  of  their  recusancy. 
Sir  Ralph  Babthorpe  occurs  in  both  Roll  and  Survey,  but  his 

1 A List  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  County  of  York  in  1604,  ed. 
E.  Peacock  (1872). 

2 By  A.  G.  Dickens,  in  Y.A.J.,  xxxvii,  24  seqq. 

3 P.R.O.  E/377.13.  Recusant  Rolls  (Lord  Treasurer’s  Remembrancer 
Pipe  Office  Series). 

4 Cf.  the  full  figures  p.  527  infra. 

5 York  Diocesan  Registry,  R.  VI,  B.2;  R.  VI,  A.  18  (under  Heming- 
borough). 

6 York  Diocesan  Registry,  Court  Book  of  High  Commission,  1607-12, 
AB.  12,  f.21. 
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wife,  Lady  Grace,  described  how  frequently  he 

‘was  obliged  to  fly  from  home  upon  the  hearing  of  the 
warrants  coming  forth  against  him  . . he  always  got  in- 
telligence, and  then,  to  avoid  the  penalty,  he  must  needs 
be  forth  of  the  country’.1 

In  the  High  Commission  Court  Book,  it  was  recorded  in  July 
1607  that  he  ‘was  not  in  Yorkshire  since  May  day,  about  which 
time  he  went  to  London’.2 

Similarly,  absence  or  imprisonment  undoubtedly  accounts 
for  the  neglect  which  the  Annes  of  Frickley  receive  from  the 
Survey,  although  three  of  them  (George,  his  wife  Margaret,  and 
his  brother  Gervase)  appear  in  the  Roll.  Gervase  was  in  fact 
presented  in  1604  as  a ‘manifest  recusant’  under  Bigby  (Lincoln 
and  Stow  Archdeaconry),  in  the  visitation  of  the  Lincoln  diocese;3 
while  James  Cawood,  a servant  of  George,  swore  in  March,  1607, 
that  ‘his  Master  George  Ann  is  not  at  home’.4 

The  records  of  the  Northern  High  Commission  show  that 
recusants  were  liable  to  summary  arrest  and  imprisonment  for 
varying  periods.  The  striking  fluidity  of  seventeenth  century 
society,  particularly  toward  the  ends  of  the  social  scale,  must 
also  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  this  problem.  Hence 
there  remains  a strong  probability  that  a considerable  number 
of  the  300  persons  were  either  out  of  the  county  or  in  prison. 

There  are  also  stray  cases  in  the  Roll  of  the  inclusion  of 
people  who,  from  the  Survey,  are  known  to  have  been  dead, 
cases  typifying  the  reluctance  with  which  authority  strikes  a 
name  off  a fiscal  list.  One  such  was  Edward  Vessey  (or  Percy), 
whom  the  Survey  describes  as  deceased.  Several  of  those  recusants 
whose  lands  are  noted  as  confiscated  are  marked  in  the  Roll  as 
defunct.  It  seems  then  likely  that  a few  of  the  300  were  dead, 
and  for  this  reason  omitted  from  the  Survey. 

Again,  there  are  certain  men  who,  with  or  without  their 
wives,  appear  in  the  Roll,  but  who  do  not  appear  in  the  Survey, 
where  their  wives  are  nevertheless  found.  Although  it  was  only 
by  the  statute  7 & 8 James  I,  c.  VI,  that  financial  responsibility 
for  their  wives’  recusancy  was  imposed  upon  husbands,  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  areas  they  were  forced  to  undertake  it 
before  the  enactment  of  the  statute.  The  President  of  the  Council 
in  the  North  took  a step  in  this  direction  in  1592,  when  he  made 
gentlemen  blessed  with  Catholic  wives  ‘enter  into  bond  of  recog- 
nizance, for  the  bringing  in  of  their  wives,  or  else  to  go  to  prison 
themselves’.  In  Yorkshire,  as  a result  of  this  policy,  ‘a  great 
sort  of  gentlemen,  of  the  best  wealth  and  worship  . . . delivered 
their  wives  to  the  will  of  the  tyrant’.5 

1 Burton,  History  of  Hemingborough,  p.  317. 

2 Court  Book  of  High  Commission,  AB.12,  f.  70. 

3 Lincoln  Record  Society  Publications , xxiii,  p.  lxxxviii. 

4 Court  Book  of  High  Commission,  1607-12,  AB.  12,  f.  139v.  In  July 
1608,  he  had  still  not  returned  from  London.  ( Ibid .,  f.  170). 

5 C.  Dodd,  The  Church  History  of  England,  ed.  M.  A.  Tierney,  iii,  106, 
121-2. 
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As  previously  observed,  the  Survey  is  not  geographically 
complete  in  its  present  form.  Defects  in  the  manuscript  have 
left  us  without  the  returns  for  the  wapentakes  of  Birdforth, 
Pickering  Lythe,  Osgoldcross,  and  part  of  Staincross.  Even  in 
the  complete  sections  of  the  Survey,  not  all  parishes  sent  in  returns, 
in  at  least  one  case  (Ainderby  Steeple)  because  of  the  plague. 
The  Survey  groups  recusants  variously,  now  under  townships  and 
now  under  parishes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  a 
township,  under  which  some  recusants  are  listed  in  the  Roll, 
can  be  counted  as  covered  by  the  Survey,  when  this  latter  in- 
cludes only  the  parish  of  which  the  township  is  a part.  Yet, 
neglecting  all  the  dubious  instances,  there  remain  several  North 
and  East  Riding  parishes,1  which  can  each  claim  one  or  two 
recusants  in  the  Roll,  but  find  no  place  in  the  Survey.  Nor  does 
the  latter  offer  any  explanation  of  their  failure  to  make  returns. 
Again,  the  notorious  inaccuracy  of  all  such  contemporary  censuses 
in  the  matter  of  Christian  names,  and  the  common  use  of  aliases, 
probably  accounts  for  some  of  the  recusants  included  in  the  dubious 
category,  who  may  in  fact  have  been  listed  in  the  Survey,  but 
under  a different  name. 

A final  possible  reason  for  the  discrepancy  is  the  difference 
in  date  between  the  Survey,  compiled  in  May  1604,  and  the  Roll, 
extending  in  its  composition  to  the  end  of  March  1605.  No  doubt 
the  recusant  body  continued  to  increase  in  the  short  interval 
between  the  two,  since  Catholicism,  as  the  Survey  itself  clearly 
shows,  had  blossomed  rapidly  in  the  sunshine  of  the  new  reign. 
Nevertheless,  since  the  most  marked  phase  of  expansion  was 
presumably  over  by  the  time  the  Survey  was  compiled,  this 
factor  may  not  account  for  a large  proportion  of  the  300. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  sources  is,  of 
course,  that  the  Roll  has  a much  smaller  total  of  recusants  than 
the  Survey.  The  Roll,  with  some  900  recusants  as  against  about 
2,500  in  the  Survey,  obviously  provides  anything  but  a full 
census  of  recusants.  This  is  natural,  in  so  far  as  only  convicted 
recusants  were  liable  to  financial  penalties,  and  thus  appeared 
on  the  Roll.  But  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  Roll  is  not  even 
a full  list  of  convicted  recusants.2  Comparison  with  the  records 
of  convictions  for  recusancy  at  Quarter  Sessions  illustrates  this 
contention.  Only  one  recusant  appears  under  Hovingham  in  the 
Roll;  yet  in  April  and  July  Sessions  of  1605,  40  Hovingham 
recusants  were  convicted.  Under  Stokesley,  the  Roll  has  only 
four  names;  yet  26  were  convicted  there  in  April  1605.  The 
Roll  has  seven  under  Kirkleavington,  whereas  21  convictions 

1 E.g.  in  the  East  Riding,  Elvington  (1),  Skipwith  (2)  and  in  the 
North  Riding,  Marrick  (2)  and  Croft  (2). 

2 Of  course,  some  recusants  were  ‘granted’  out  to  private  persons  who 
took  their  fines  as  a perquisite,  provided  they  could  collect  them;  and  the 
names  of  persons  thus  ‘granted’  would  not  appear  on  the  Roll.  Yet  recusants 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  ‘granted’  on  a scale  large  enough  to  account  for  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  convicted  who  do  not  appear  on  the  Roll. 
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occur  in  the  same  April  Sessions.1  An  analysis  of  the  social 
status  of  the  recusants  in  the  1604/5  Roll  suggests  that  the  reason 
for  their  inclusion  may  have  been  that,  broadly,  they  were  the 
well-to-do  recusants,  who  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay 
fines. 

The  figures  extracted  from  the  data  discussed  above  may 
be  tabulated  thus  : 

Total  of  recusants  and  non-communicants  in  Survey  2454 
Non-communicants  alone  . . . . . . 622 

Total  of  recusants  in  the  1604/5  Recusant  Roll  . . c.9302 

Number  of  recusants  in  Roll  who  definitely  cannot 
be  identified  in  Survey  . . . . . . 254 

Number  of  those  who  cannot  be  identified  in  Survey, 
but  who  are  under  places  in  the  area  covered  by 
missing  parts  of  Survey  . . . . . . 39 

Number  of  those  in  Roll,  about  whom  there  is  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  are  in  Survey  or  not  . . . . 54 

Number  of  men  (not  in  Survey),  who  may  be  in  Roll 
because  of  their  wives,  who  are  in  Survey  . . 23 

The  distribution  of  the  recusants  in  the  Roll  according  to 
their  class,  where  this  is  indicated,  or  known  from  other  evidence, 
is  : gentry,  233;  yeomen,  269;  the  husbandman/artificer  grade,  48. 
Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  300  found  in  the  Roll  who  are 
yet  not  in  the  Survey  were  drawn  exclusively  from  one  or  other 
of  the  ends  of  the  social  scale,  their  class  distribution,  so  far  as 
it  is  determinable,  is  : gentry,  96;  yeomen,  100;  husbandmen/ 
artificer  grade,  16. 

Thus  an  analysis  of  the  Recusant  Roll  does  not  materially 
alter  our  previous  picture  of  the  extent  of  recusancy  in  early 
Jacobean  Yorkshire,  but  it  enables  us  to  add  at  least  254  new 
names  to  the  total  of  Yorkshire  recusants  for  this  date,  as  most 
fully  given  in  the  1604  Survey.  On  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the 
totals  in  the  Roll  and  in  the  Survey, — something  like  1 : 2*5 — 
every  recusant  listed  in  the  Roll  would  seem  to  imply  at  least 
one  other  who  had  escaped  the  fiscal  net.3  In  other  words,  the 
full  significance  of  the  300  discrepancy  is  that  it  may  conceiv- 
ably represent  a total  between  two  and  three  times  its  own  size, 
which  must  be  added  to  our  grand  total  of  Yorkshire  recusants. 

Professor  Dickens’  conclusion,  in  the  article  referred  to 
above,  thus  needs  some  slight  revision.  He  there  considered  it  : 

‘an  overwhelming  probability  that  the  actual  total  of  York- 
shire recusants  and  non-communicants  in  that  peak  year  1604 
must  have  lain  well  below  a figure  of  3000’. 

This  estimate  was,  of  course,  based  on  the  Survey  total 
2454;  to  this  figure  were  added  some  allowances  for  the  missing 
wapentakes  and  for  the  omissions  inevitable  even  to  a Survey  so 

1 North  Riding  Records,  i,  pp.  5,  10. 

2 A maximum,  since  some  duplication  occurs. 

3 The  actual  ratio  would  be  slightly  less,  since  recusants  granted  out 
to  individuals  do  not  appear  on  the  Recusant  Rolls. 
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carefully  made  and  checked  as  that  of  1604.  In  the  event,  the 
present  writers  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  indeterminate 
factor  might  reasonably  be  somewhat  enlarged.  In  the  light  of 
the  additional  evidence  from  the  Roll,  they  suppose  that  the 
figure  3000  may  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  exceed  a minimum  estimate, 
while,  if  compelled  to  venture  a 'generous  maximum’,  they  would 
now  place  it  nearer  3500  than  3000.  Hence  the  percentage- 
incidence  of  recusancy  in  the  Yorkshire  population  continues 
very  small,  yet  the  new  evidence  suggests  that  the  figures  were 
still  rising  in  1604-5  and  thus  accentuates  the  element  of  statistical 
uncertainty  in  the  period  following  the  Survey. 
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‘LAND’  AND  OXGANG 
IN  THE  EAST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE.1 

By  Alan  Harris,  M.A. 

The  scattered  ‘lands’  of  the  open-field  township  have  long 
provided  the  social  and  economic  historians  with  material  for 
study.  These  ‘lands’,  and  the  holdings  of  which  they  formed  a 
part,  have  been  described  many  times  and  volumes  have  been 
written  to  interpret  their  significance.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence 
available  from  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  suggests  that  there 
are  still  problems  related  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
open  fields  awaiting  investigation.2  One  particular  problem  is 
that  of  the  different  kinds  of  ‘land’  present  in  the  open  township. 

Manorial  documents  of  the  East  Riding,  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  contain  many  references  to  broad 
‘lands'  and  narrow  ‘lands’.  These  were  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
part  of  the  Riding,  but  were  present  on  the  Wolds  no  less  than 
in  the  lowland  districts  of  Holderness  and  the  Vale  of  York. 
Village  by-laws,  deeds,  surveys  and  estate  plans  bear  witness  to 
their  widespread  distribution. 

In  1753  the  jury  of  the  manorial  court  at  Pocklington,  in 
the  Vale  of  York,  found  that  Joseph  Taylor  had  held  four  ‘lands' 
in  the  South  Field  of  Pocklington.  These  were  called  ‘a  Broad 
and  a Narrow  Wingate  and  a Broad  ffoulsike  and  a broad  quarter 
Long  Land'.3  In  Bishop  Wilton  William  Walgate,  a yeoman, 
left  certain  property  to  his  son  in  1757.4  Part  of  the  estate  con- 
sisted of  an  oxgang  of  land.  The  oxgang  lay  'dispersedly  in  the — 
Town  fields  of  Bishop  Wilton — to  wit,  In  the  South  Field  Two 
Narrow  Bothams  and  one  broad  South  Olgate.  In  the  West 
Field  One  Broad  long  Dove  Flatt,  one  broad  ownam  Land  next 
the  Quickwood  Row  and  one  Short  Braygate  Land.  In  the  North 
Field  One  broad  Gofurland  next  the  Greens,  and  two  low  Bowdales 
and  the  lowest  Broad  Braygate  Land’.5  The  ‘broads'  and  ‘narrows' 

1 This  paper  is  based  in  part  upon  material  collected  for  use  in  a thesis 
submitted  to  the  University  of  London  (M.A.  thesis,  1951,  Pre-Enclosure 
Agricultural  Systems  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire). 

2 Much  information  on  the  open  fields  of  this  area  will  be  found  in 
M.  W.  Beresford,  Glebe  Terriers  and  Open  Field,  Yorkshire,  Yorks.  Arch. 
Journ.,  xxxvii,  1950. 

3 Pocklington  Court  Books,  1751-97,  in  the  custody  of  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Young,  solicitors,  Pocklington.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  G.  C.  Young 
for  permission  to  inspect  these. 

4 Bishop  Wilton  is  a scarpland  parish  lying  north  of  Pocklington.  The 
greater  part  of  the  township  was  enclosed  under  the  terms  of  an  Award 
of  1772. 

5 Surrender,  1757,  Bishop  Wilton  Court  papers.  These  form  part  of  a 
collection  of  local  documents  on  loan  from  Messrs.  Crust,  Todd,  Mills  & Co., 
solicitors,  Beverley,  and  at  present  in  the  Department  of  Geography, 
University  of  Hull.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  King  for  facilities  placed  at 
my  disposal  in  connexion  with  these  documents.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
future  references  concern  records  in  this  collection. 
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can  be  traced  in  several  other  Vale  townships.  At  Hay  ton,  south 
of  Pocklington,  there  were  ‘Eleven  Broad  Lands  and  four  narrows 
of  Arrable — lying  and  being  all  together  in  the  ffreeholder’s 
f fields  of  Hayton’;1  and  at  Barmby  Moor  Ellinor  Richardson  died 
in  1738  in  possession  of  four  ‘lands'  in  the  open  fields  two  of 
which  were  ‘narrows’,  one  a ‘broad’  and  the  other  simply  an 
‘half  Hundacre’.2  Similar  descriptions  occur  at  Burnby,  Newton 
upon  Derwent,  Wilberfoss,  Heslington,  Youlthorpe  and  East 
Cottingwith.3  On  the  Wolds  the  same  distinction  is  made  at 
Warter  on  the  western  edge,  at  Wetwang  further  down  the  dip- 
slope  and  at  Kilnwick,  South  Dalton  and  Bishop  Burton  on  the 
eastern  flank.4  North  Frodingham  and  Hornsea  provide  examples 
from  Holderness.5  A thorough  search  through  the  Deed  Books  in 
the  County  Registry  would  certainly  yield  many  more  examples.6 

By-laws  made  at  the  manorial  courts  and  the  nature  of  the 
fines  levied  for  breaking  them  afford  some  evidence  on  the 
character  of  these  ‘lands’.  At  Hessle,  in  1668,  it  was  ‘Laid  in 
paine  that  every  one  Bancke  thire  Bancks  and  Dicke  thire  Dickes 
from  the  broad  gate  and  unto  the  Darricoats  Still  before  May 
Day  next  In  paine  of  every  broad  Land  6d.  and  every  narrow 
Land  3d.’.7  There  was  a by-law  in  South  Cave  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  effect  that  ‘all  the  lands  in  the  winter  corn  field 
be  sufficiently  gripped  that  the  water  may  not  stopp  in  the 
ffurrowes  upon  paine  to  forfeite  for  every  broad  land  undone 
00-00-06d.  And  for  every  narrow  land  undone  00-00-03d.’.8 
The  by-laws  of  the  Prebendal  manor  at  North  Newbald,  another 
scarpland  parish,  include  a regulation  dealing  with  the  upkeep  of 
fences  at  the  ends  of  certain  lands.  The  penalty  for  neglecting  a 
narrow  ‘land  end’  was  a fine  of  sixpence  and  the  penalty  for 

1 Book  A,  1710,  p.  242,  Registry  of  Deeds,  Beverley. 

2 Barmby  on  the  Moor  Court  Books,  1733  et  seq.,  in  the  custody  of 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Young.  The  ‘lands'  were  dispersed  throughout  the  three 
tillage  fields  of  Barmby  Moor. 

3 Burnby,  quoted  by  Beresford,  op.  cit.,  p.  356;  Newton  upon  Derwent, 
Book  H,  1722,  p.  341,  Reg.  Deeds,  Bev.;  Wilberfoss,  Book  W,  1753,  p.  302, 
Ibid.\  Heslington,  Court  Books  1734  et  seq.,  in  the  custody  of  Messrs.  Gray, 
Dodsworth  & Cobb,  solicitors,  York,  who  kindly  made  them  available  for 
inspection;  Youlthorpe,  Book  H,  1722,  p.  390,  Reg.  Deeds,  Bev.;  East 
Cottingwith,  Book  AE,  p.  25,  1763,  Ibid. 

4 Warter,  Book  I,  1725,  pp.  253-54,  Reg.  Deeds,  Bev.;  Wetwang,  Tata 
terra  vocat  a broad  Land’,  Court  Rolls,  1725;  Kilnwick,  presentments 
(e.g.  1666,  1669),  Court  papers;  South  Dalton,  Book  F,  1720,  p.  500,  Reg. 
Deeds,  Bev.;  Bishop  Burton,  Court  Rolls,  1719-43,  (e.g.  1719). 

5 North  Frodingham  Court  papers,  1640-86;  Hornsea  Court  Rolls, 
1732-42. 

6 These  are  the  books  referred  to  here  by  the  alphabetical  index  letter. 
The  Acting  Registrar  for  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Mr.  F.  Milner,  has 
been  most  helpful  in  allowing  access  to  these  books. 

7 Hessle  by-laws,  Hull  City  Reference  Library,  Local  Collection  L 
10316  (13). 

8 By-laws  of  the  manor  of  South  Cave  West  Hall,  1693.  The  actual 
amounts  fixed  for  each  offence  vary  somewhat  over  the  years.  In  the  manor 
of  Faxfleet  in  South  Cave,  in  1696,  the  payment  due  for  not  gripping  a 
broad  ‘land’  was  eightpence,  with  half  that  sum  for  a narrow  ‘land’.  In  the 
East  Hall  manor  in  South  Cave  in  the  18th  century  penalties  for  ‘land  ends’ 
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neglecting  a broad  'land  end’  was  a fine  of  one  shilling.1  Fines 
levied  in  the  courts  tell  the  same  story.  In  Bishop  Burton  fourpence 
was  demanded  in  1719  from  a farmer  who  had  failed  to  grip  one 
broad  ‘land’.  In  the  same  year  John  Dry  was  fined  a total  of 
tenpence  for  neglecting  'tres  arctas  Terras  and  una  spaciosa 
angce.  three  narrow  Lands  and  one  broad’.2  The  implication  is 
clear  : a broad  ‘land’  was  twice  the  width  of  a narrow  ‘land’  in 
the  same  township.3 

It  is  possible  to  establish  the  relationship  between  ‘broads' 
and  ‘narrows'  over  the  whole  of  a township  and  thus  compare 
the  evidence  with  that  already  discussed.  In  1759  a Field  Book 
and  ‘strip-plan’  for  the  township  of  South  Cave  were  compiled 
by  Edward  Geldart.4  In  the  Field  Book  are  listed  all  the  ‘strips’, 
furlong  by  furlong,  with  a number  against  each  to  correspond 
with  a number  on  the  plan.  With  the  exception  of  the  holdings 
in  Cave  lugs,  all  the  open  lands  in  the  township  are  described  in 
terms  of  Broad  Lands  and  Narrow  Lands.5  Sometimes  a sub- 
division of  a narrow  ‘land’  occurs  in  the  form  of  a half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a ‘land’,  and  sometimes  several  broad  ‘lands’  lie 
together  and  appear  on  the  plan  as  a single  wide  ‘strip’.  Broad 
and  narrow  ‘lands’  may  lie  next  to  one  another,  or  ‘broads’  may 
adjoin  ‘broads’  and  so  on,  according  to  the  order  of  the  different 
holdings.  As  might  be  expected,  the  acreage  of  a broad  or  of  a 
narrow  ‘land’  varies  from  furlong  to  furlong  and,  more  often  than 
not,  within  the  limits  of  a single  furlong  also,  for  the  furlong 
boundaries — and  hence  the  lengths  of  the  ‘lands’ — vary.  But  in 
any  furlong  the  broad  ‘land’  proves  to  be  twice  the  width  and 
twice  the  acreage  of  the  narrow  ‘land’  next  to  it.  Thus  a holding, 
or  ‘strip’,  labelled  ‘3B’  in  the  Field  Book  signifies  three  broad 
'lands'  lying  together  in  one  man’s  ownership,  and  this  holding 

ungripped  were  uniform  at  two  shillings  for  ‘every  default’,  although  it  is 
known  that  ‘broads'  and  ‘narrows’  existed  throughout  all  the  tillage  fields 
of  the  township.  (To  “grip”  was  to  “scour  out”,  “to  drain”).  The  East 
Hall  papers  do  in  fact  mention  differential  fines  for  some  offences.  The 
Bishop  Wilton  jury  established  a uniform  fee  of  6d.  for  not  gripping  in  1744. 

In  Fulford  the  fine  was  assessed  by  the  rood  or,  more  frequently,  by  the 
‘default’.  The  by-laws,  therefore,  are  not  all  alike,  nor  are  they  equally 
informative  (Fulford  by-laws  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  are  in  the 
Library  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Leeds,  ref.  DD  88). 

1 I am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  King  for  the  use  of  a transcript  of  the 
Newbald  by-laws  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

2 Bishop  Burton  Court  Rolls,  1719-43. 

3 See  A.  G.  Ruston  and  D.  Whitney,  Hooton  Pagnell:  The  Agricultural 
Evolution  of  a Yorkshire  Village,  1934,  pp.  79-81.  There  were  'Parson’s 
breadths’  in  Hooton  Pagnell,  intermediate  in  width  between  the  broad 
‘lands'  and  the  narrow  ‘lands’. 

4 Only  the  commons  are  excluded  from  the  survey. 

5 The  properties  in  Cave  Ings  are  assigned  only  an  acreage.  Although 
the  two  kinds  of  ‘land’  appear  throughout  the  survey  not  all  South  Cave 
records  differentiate  between  them  in  such  detail.  Thus  a surrender  made 
in  the  manor  of  Faxfleet  in  South  Cave,  in  1767,  mentions  broad  and  narrow 
‘lands’  and  ‘lands’.  Reference  to  the  survey  and  Field  Book  shows  that  the 
‘lands’  lay  in  furlongs  where  there  were  only  'broads’  or  ‘narrows’.  The 
lack  of  any  definite  reference  to  the  two  kinds  of  ‘land’  is  not,  in  itself,  then 
sufficient  proof  of  their  absence.  See  p.  530  above,  n.8. 
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would  be  six  times  the  width  and  six  times  the  acreage  of  the 
narrow  ‘lands'  flanking  it.1  The  breadth  of  the  single  ‘narrow’  or 
single  ‘broad’  seems  to  have  been  approximately  uniform  through- 
out the  furlong. 

In  1759  the  lord  of  the  manor  held  ‘strip’  number  one  in 
the  furlong  of  Low  Ruffums  in  Ruffum  Field  of  South  Cave  : the 
holding  was  a broad  ‘land’  measuring  2 acres  and  2 roods.  Next 
to  it  lay  two  ‘broads’  in  the  hands  of  the  parson,  and  they  amounted 
to  5 acres  in  area.  Holding  number  three  was  a narrow  ‘land’ 
measuring  1 acre  and  1 rood,  number  four  consisted  of  two  ‘broads' 
of  5 acres;  and  this  was  followed,  in  holdings  five,  six  and  seven 
by  three  single  narrow  ‘lands’.  In  response  to  a broadening  of 
the  furlong  the  last  of  these  shows  a slight  increase  in  area  to  1 
acre  1 rood  and  1 perch.  Much  the  same  sort  of  illustration  would 
come  from  choosing  any  other  furlong  at  random.  The  entry 
‘2N’,  signifying  two  narrow  ‘lands’  lying  together,  is  not  a very 
common  one  in  the  Cave  survey,  but  when  it  does  occur  the 
acreage  could  be  that  of  a ‘broad’  in  the  same  place.2  The  presence 
of  these  occasional  ‘double  narrows’  serves  to  underline  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  ‘land’.  The 
‘broad’  was  something  more  than  just  two  narrow  ‘lands'  : it  was 
distinguished  in  its  own  right;  it  was  one  ‘land’,  and  was  almost 
certainly  ploughed  as  such.3  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  existing  ridge  and  furrow  awaits  investigation,  as 
does  its  significance  in  view  of  the  widely  held  opinion  that  “the 
size  of  the  ‘land’  depended  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.”4 

Not  only  do  broad  and  narrow  ‘lands’  occur  in  the  East 
Riding,  but  Broad  and  Narrow  Oxgangs  as  well.  The  oxgang  was 
the  normal  unit  for  open-field  holdings  in  this  part  of  the  country 

1 Garth  End  Fall  : No.  10,  a Narrow  of  10  perches;  No.  11,  three  Broads 
of  1 rood  20  perches;  No.  12,  a Narrow  of  10  perches.  Sharp  variations  in 
furlong  boundaries  would  upset  the  relationship  at  the  point  of  change. 
Where  the  furlong  narrowed  at  one  end  a broad  ‘land’  could  be  smaller  in 
size  than  a narrow  ‘land’  at  the  other  end.  In  Cave  Gates  furlong,  for 
instance,  a ‘narrow’  at  one  end  totalled  1 rood  and  20  perches;  a ‘broad’ 
at  the  other  end  of  the  furlong  was  slightly  smaller  than  this. 

2 Bean  Lands  furlong:  Narrow,  1 acre  and  11  perches;  2 Narrows, 

2 acres  and  20  perches;  Broad,  2 acres  and  19  perches.  These  three  ‘strips’ 
adjoin  one  another. 

3 ‘Land’  and  ‘ridge’  are  frequently  equated  in  the  Riding.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Survey  of  Thwing,  a Wold  township,  deals  throughout  with  ‘lands 
or  ridges  of  Areable  and  pasture’  ground  (E  317  Yorks.  57,  1650,  P.R.O.). 
Another  aspect  of  these  ‘lands’  appears  at  Dringhoe,  in  Holderness,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Meadows  there  were  ‘laid  forth  by  the  gadd  and  the 
same  gadd  conteynith  in  length  XV  foote  and  every  man  that  fallithe  to  a 
Brode  Londe  moste  have  twoo  gaddes  And  for  every  narro  Londe  one  gadd 
(Castle  Howard  MSS.,  for  a transcript  of  which  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  King). 

4 C.  S.  and  C.  S.  Orwin,  The  Open  Fields,  1938,  p.  43.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  width  of  the  narrow  ‘land’,  and  so  of  the  broad,  varied 
somewhat  from  furlong  to  furlong.  The  variations  would  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  large  ones.  For  the  interpretation  of  ridge  and  furrow 
see  M.  W.  Beresford,  Ridge  and  Furrow  and  the  Open  Fields,  Econ.  Hist. 
Rev.,  ser.  ii,  vol.  i,  1948;  E.  Kerridge,  Ridge  and,  Furrow  and  Agrarian 
History,  Econ.  Hist.  Rev.,  ser.  ii,  vol.  iv,  1951;  W.  R.  Mead,  Ridge  and 
Furrow  in  Buckinghamshire,  Geog.  Journ.,  vol.  cxx,  1954. 
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and  was  composed  of  ‘lands’  dispersed  throughout  the  tillage 
fields.  In  addition  to  this  nucleus  of  arable  land  the  oxgang 
usually  included  a share  of  meadowland  and  carried  certain  rights 
of  pasture  in  the  fallows,  stubbles  and  common  pastures  of  the 
township.  Although  often  quoted  as  fifteen  acres — and  in  many 
cases  actually  being  fifteen — the  oxgang  in  the  East  Riding  varied 
considerably  in  size,  the  variations  sometimes  appearing  even 
within  the  bounds  of  a single  township.1  Such  variations  are  not, 
however,  immediately  related  to  the  problem  of  Broad  and 
Narrow  oxgangs. 

Broad  and  Narrow  oxgangs  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  Riding. 
They  can  be  traced  at  Barmby  Moor,  Wilberfoss  and  Market 
Weighton  in  the  Vale  of  York;2  at  Lund,  Cherry  Burton,  Bishop 
Burton  and  Walkington  on  the  Wolds;3  and  at  Withernwick  and 
Hornsea  in  Holderness.4  In  Walkington  it  is  possible  to  examine 
the  oxgangs  in  detail.  In  1726  John  Stanley  made  a survey  of 
certain  lands  belonging  to  a Mrs.  Liddell,  and  in  doing  so  surveyed 
some  lands  in  Walkington  where  she  held  twenty-two  oxgangs.5 
Fourteen  of  these  were  known  simply  as  ‘Mannour  Land’;  four 
were  described  by  Stanley  as  ‘lands  of  ye  4 oxgang’;  two  were 
Broad  oxgangs  and  two  Narrow  oxgangs.  The  fourteen  oxgangs 
lay  in  compact  flatts  in  the  open  fields,  the  remainder  of  the 
land  in  the  form  of  scattered  ‘lands’,  a piece  here  and  a piece  there. 

The  two  Broad  oxgangs,  which  were  partly  under  tillage  and 
partly  ‘ley’,  together  totalled  31  acres  2 roods  1 perch.  The  two 
Narrow  oxgangs  (farmed  by  different  men  and  so  enumerated 
separately  in  the  survey)  were  also  partly  under  cultivation  and 
partly  lying  ley.  One  was  14  acres  1 rood  12  perches  in  area; 
the  other  16  acres  2 roods  39  perches.  The  ‘4  oxgangs’  amounted 
to  61  acres  2 roods  37  perches.  It  is  clear  that  the  distinction 
between  these  Broad  and  Narrow  oxgangs  did  not  lie  in  their 


1 For  definitions  of  the  oxgang  see  I.  Leatham,  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1794,  p.  42;  H.  E.  Strickland, 
General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1812,  p.  105; 
W.  Marshall,  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire,  1788,  vol.  ii,  p.  344. 

2 Barmby  on  the  Moor  Court  Books  (e.g.  1753);  Wilberfoss,  'One 
Oxgang  of  Land  arable  meadow  or  pasture  commonly  called  by  the  Name 
of  broad  Oxgang'  (Book  K,  1726,  p.  377,  Reg.  Deeds,  Bev.);  Market  Weighton, 
'one  Broad  oxgang  of— Arrable  Meadow  and  Pasture  Ground— in  the  several 
f fields  of  Market  Weighton'  (Conveyance,  Barker  to  Strumby,  1753). 

3 Lund,  1500,  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Rec.  Sers.,  vol.  cxi,  1948,  p.  118; 
Cherry  Burton,  one  oxgang  of  arable,  meadow  and  pasture  land  ‘called— 
by  the  Name  of  narrow  Oxgang’  (Book  K,  1724,  p.  733,  Reg.  Deeds,  Bev.); 
Walkington,  surrender,  1738,  one  Broad  oxgang  and,  1755,  one  Narrow 
oxgang  (Court  papers);  Bishop  Burton,  Narrow  oxgang  noted  in  1723  (Court 
Rolls,  1719-43). 

4 Withernwick,  two  oxgangs  ‘One — being  a broad  Oxgang’  (Book  A, 
1709,  p.  Ill,  Reg.  Deeds,  Bev.);  Hornsea,  Court  Rolls,  1732-42  and  1742-59, 
passim. 

5 A Book  of  the  Survey  of  Mrs.  Liddells  Estate  in  the  County  of  York, 
by  John  Stanley,  1726.  This  survey  forms  part  of  the  collection  mentioned 
on  p.  529.  There  is  also  a later  copy  of  the  survey,  drawn  up  when  this 
estate  had  changed  hands. 
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relative  size,  and  that  an  oxgang,  otherwise  unspecified,  might 
contain  the  same  number  of  acres  as  either  of  the  others.1 

If  the  difference  between  the  oxgangs  did,  in  fact,  stem  from 
a considerable  difference  in  their  acreage,  one  might  reasonably 
expect  to  find  all  assessments  based  upon  the  oxgang  similarly 
differentiated.  This  is  not  the  case.  In  Walkington,  for  instance, 
the  rule  was  that  ‘none  shall  keep  any  more  sheep  than  their  stint, 
that  is  twenty  for  a house  and  twenty  for  an  oxgang  of  Land*. 
The  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  types  of  oxgang  in  matters 
of  this  kind  is  almost  universal  in  the  manorial  records  of  the 
Riding.2 

A possible  solution  is  that  the  terms  Broad  and  Narrow 
oxgang  have  meaning  only  when  related  to  broad  and  narrow 
‘lands’  : in  other  words,  that  they  were  purely  descriptive  terms 
telling  the  open-field  farmers  not  how  large  a particular  oxgang 
was  but  what  kind  of  an  oxgang  it  was  when  broken  down  into 
its  constituent  ‘lands’.  The  Walkington  surveyor  prefaces  the 
account  of  one  of  the  Narrow  oxgangs  with  the  remark  that 
‘Timothy  Lofts  narrow  oxgang  is  included  in  24  narrow  lands, 
or  leys’.  When  property  lay  scattered  over  the  town  lands  it  was 
of  some  importance  to  know  whether  your  two  oxgangs  lay  ‘in 
one  broad  Land’  or  in  the  form  of  ‘Two  single  Oxgangs’.3  If  they 
were  composed  of  both  ‘broads’  and  ‘narrows’  (and  many  were) 
they  could  only  be  termed  ‘oxgangs’.4 

1 c.f.  G.  Slater,  The  English  Peasantry  and  the  Enclosure  of  Common 
Fields,  1907,  p.  31;  Ruston  and  Whitney,  op.  cit.,  pp.  62,  187. 

2 Only  in  Withernwick  do  some  stocking  regulations  suggest  a difference 
in  the  rights  of  the  oxgangs.  But  the  evidence  here  is  conflicting  and  does 
not,  in  any  case,  suggest  that  the  Broad  oxgang  was  twice  the  acreage  of 
the  Narrow  oxgang,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  writers.  The  Withernwick 
by-laws  are  contained  in  the  Bylaw  Book,  c.  1673-1809,  which  was  made 
available  for  inspection  by  the  Rector  of  Catwick.  Something  akin  to  the 
oxgangs  described  by  Dr.  Slater  {op.  cit.,  p.  31)  occasionally  turn  up  in  the 
local  records  but  can  usually  be  distinguished  from  Broad  and  Narrow 
oxgangs.  In  Nafferton  there  was  'one  little  oxgang’  which  was  half  the  size 
of  the  normal  oxgang  there  (Land  Rev.  Misc.  Bks.,  230,  fols.  106-32,  1609, 
P.R.O.);  and  at  Flinton  there  was  a Great  Oxgang  ‘equal  in  all  respects  to 
any  other  three  Oxgangs  in  the— Fields  and  pasture’  (Flinton  Enclosure 
Award,  1752,  Reg.  Deeds,  Bev.);  at  Walkington  a ‘little  Oxgang  in  the 
South  Field’  was  surrendered,  together  with  three  other  oxgangs,  in  1765 
(Court  papers,  Provost  Fee  manor) . It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  ‘oxgang’ 
was  sometimes  applied  to  the  ‘land’,  parcel  of  the  whole  oxgang.  In 
Kilham  a survey  of  1608  speaks  of  ‘one  oxgang  of  land— cont.  1 acre’  and 
of  ‘2  oxgange— cont.  1 acre’.  These  are  not  the  same  as  the  two  oxgangs 
in  the  East  and  West  Fields  containing  20  acres  (Land  Rev.  Misc.  Bks., 
229,  fols.  254-59,  1608).  A survey  of  Nafferton  mentions  ‘One  broade  land 
(or  two  oxgangs)’,  and  describes  four  butts  as  single  ‘oxgangs’  (Survey  of 
John  Peirson’s  property  in  various  townships,  1642,  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc. 
Library,  MS.  709a). 

3 Both  are  found  in  deeds  relating  to  lands  in  Kilham  on  the  Wolds  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1664  five  oxgangs  lay  ‘in  broad  Lands  and  one 
single  oxgaine’  (Conveyance,  Sinkler  to  Gibson).  At  Flamborough,  in  1721, 
one  oxgang  of  arable,  meadow  and  pasture  land  lay  ‘in  a Broad  Land  in 
and  throughout  the  ffields’  (Book  H,  pp.  25-26,  Reg.  Deeds,  Bev.). 

4 As  in  the  case  of  the  ‘lands’,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  oxgangs  were  not  always  distinguished. 
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It  would  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  differences. 
It  may  be  that  exchange  and  consolidation  of  holdings  provides 
the  answer,  or  that  the  origin  lies  still  deeper.  However  that  may 
be,  broad  and  narrow  ‘lands’  and  Broad  and  Narrow  oxgangs 
were  a common  feature  of  the  open  fields  of  the  East  Riding  until 
comparatively  recent  times.1 


1 An  investigation  in  other  parts  of  Yorkshire  might  yield  further  in- 
formation. Broad  and  narrow  ‘lands',  for  example,  existed  in  the  North 
Riding  (North  Riding  Record  Soc.,  vol.  i,  New  Sers.,  1894,  pp.  50-52). 
c.f.  also  Laxton  survey,  pp.  223,  254-55,  in  Orwin,  op.  cit. 
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ROMAN  YORKSHIRE. 

Edited  by  Dorothy  Greene,  F.S.A.,  A.M.A. 

THE  ROMAN  EXCAVATIONS  AT 
CANTLEY  HOUSING  ESTATE,  DONCASTER. 

(a)  THE  ROMAN  WELL. 

By  E.  F.  Gilmour,  A.M.A. 

( Director , Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Doncaster). 

Since  my  last  note1  regarding  the  discovery  of  this  well, 
it  has  been  fully  excavated  so  far  as  time  allowed  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  road  building  programme  in  the  path  of  which  it 
lay.  Excavation  of  the  well  was  at  times  difficult  and  had  to  stop 
on  occasions,  due  to  the  strong  winds  causing  minor  sand  storms. 

The  top  of  the  well  as  found  standing  was  irregularly  about 
5 feet  below  present  surface  level,  but  I estimate  from  the  amount 
of  walling  stone  found  in  the  well  that  it  had  originally  been 
probably  at  least  3 feet  higher  than  at  the  time  of  excavation, 
thus  putting  its  original  top  level  at  approximately  that  of 
KILNS  9-12  and  14,  found  in  the  close  vicinity. 

The  well  was  almost  regularly  circular  in  shape  and  varied 
in  diameter  between  about  57  and  59  inches,  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  irregularity  caused  by  the  rock  fissure  present 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  trench.  This  fissure  shows  very 
well  in  Plate  2,  figure  2,  and  was  present  throughout  the  whole 
well  wall  as  excavated.  The  well  was  quite  dry  to  27  feet  in 
depth,  and  the  fissure  showed  no  signs  of  water  even  during  wet 
periods,  of  which  there  were  many  during  1954.  However,  it 
can  only  be  assumed  that  at  some  early  period  there  was  probably 
a spring  which  emerged  through  this  fissure,  as  other  springs  are 
present  or  are  known  to  have  been  present  within  a reasonable 
distance  of  the  well. 

The  hard  rock  sand  stratum  began  at  a depth  of  about 
9-10  feet  below  present  surface  level,  and  down  to  that  the  soft 
sand  was  held  back  by  a retaining  wall  of  which  between  3 and 
about  5 feet  were  missing.  This  wall  was  about  12-14  inches  thick 
and  composed  of  large  ‘pebble’  stones  and  thinner  pieces  of  broken 
limestone  bound  together  with  clay,  which  at  the  time  of  ex- 
cavating was  dry  and  fairly  hard,  though  somewhat  brittle.  The 
structure  of  this  wall  is  shown  closely  in  Plate  2,  figure  1,  and 
more  completely  in  Plate  1,  figure  1. 

Through  the  rock  sand  the  well  was  an  excellently  cut, 
almost  perfect  circle  (excluding  the  fissure),  and  Plate  1,  figure  2, 

1 E.  F.  Gilmour,  1954,  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Journ.,  (Pt.  150),  xxxviii  (2), 
p.  412,  pi.  E.,  figs.  1-2. 
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FIG.  1.  Section  of  Roman  Well. 
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shows  very  well  tool  marks  made  during  cutting,  which  are 
somewhat  smoothed,  presumably  by  water  action.  The  bottom  of 
this  photograph  is  at  about  24  feet  depth. 

Throughout  the  excavation  of  the  light  sand  from  the  well, 
numerous  sherds  of  typical  Cantley  pottery  were  found,  chiefly 
from  about  8 feet  down  at  about  the  level  of  the  lowest  part  of 
the  wall.  In  the  main  these  were  sparsely  present  throughout, 
but  groups  of  sherds  were  found  at  various  points,  where  sherds 
of  more  or  less  complete  vessels  or  groups  of  vessels  were  found. 
At  various  stages  indicated  in  text-figure  1,  layers  were  found  of 
top-walling  stones,  which  certainly  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
well  was  filled  in  at  some  period  by  pushing  in  a portion  of  the 
top  wall  of  the  well,  then  filling  in  sand,  then  pushing  in  more 
wall,  and  so  on.  Whilst  there  is  of  course  no  indication  of  when 
this  might  have  been  done,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  fairly 
early,  but  not  necessarily  all  at  the  same  time. 

At  about  20  feet  in  depth  a number  of  human  and  animal 
bones  and  teeth  were  found.  Further  pieces  of  bone  were  found 
at  23  feet  along  with  large  quantities  of  pottery  sherds.  At  about 
26  feet  the  almost  complete  skull  was  found  of  a small  carnivore, 
almost  certainly  a dog,  which  was  in  fairly  good  condition, 
although  rather  friable.  There  seems  no  doubt  from  the  condition 
of  these  bone  remains  that  they  date  to  the  Roman  period  to 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Kilns  of  about  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries.  An  appendix  to  this  paper  reports  on  these  bone  finds. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  complete  excavation  of  the 
well  to  its  bottom  was  not  possible.  Work  had  to  cease  at  27 
feet  owing  to  the  fact  that  to  have  proceeded  further  would  have 
caused  the  holding  up  of  the  building  contractors  on  the  new 
housing  estate  which  would  have  necessitated  Doncaster  Cor- 
poration having  to  compensate  the  contractors. 
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ROMAN  WELL. 

Fig.  1.  General  view  early  in  excavation. 
(Note:  Gauging  rod  intervals  are  (S  inches) 
Fig.  2.  Inner  wall,  ca.  24  ft. 
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( Photos  - Fig.  1,  A.  J . Lefley : 2,  H.  W.  Jones) 


ROMAN  WELL. 

Fig.  1.  Structure  of  upper  retaining  wall. 

(Note:  Gauging  rod  intervals  are  6 inches). 

Fig.  2.  Subvertical  view  at  27  feet  depth,  showing  the 
rock  fissure  on  the  left. 
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APPENDIX 

ON  BONES  FROM  THE  ROMANO-BRITXSH  WELL. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  F.  C.  Fraser  and  K.  P. 
Oakley  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  identifications 
have  been  made  of  bones  found  in  the  Well  described  above. 
The  former  is  responsible  for  the  animal  identifications  and  the 
latter  for  the  human  ones. 

1.  Human  material.  Romano-British. 

Fragments  of  human  mandible  (adult)  with  one  first  molar, 
two  premolars,  one  canine  and  four  incisors.  Fiagments  of  parietal, 
frontal,  zygoma,  temporal  and  accipital.  Fragments  of  humerus, 
ulna,  fibula,  tibia  and  femur.  (Remains  of  one  individual?) 

2.  Animal  material.  Romano-British. 

Dog\  Fragments  of  skull. 

Horse : 13  cheek  teeth.  Acetabular  region  of  pelvis.  Distal 
end  of  metapodial.  Distal  and  proximal  ends  of  tibia. 

Ox:  7 cheek  teeth.  Two  incomplete  metatarsals.  Two 
metacarpals.  Proximal  phalange.  Navicular. 

Sheep:  Humerus. 


(b)  KILNS  16—21. 

Since  the  last  two  papers  by  F.  K.  Annable  on  KILNS 
1-8, 1 and  myself  on  KILNS  9-1 5, 2 a number  of  further  Pottery 
Kilns  have  been  discovered  to  a number  of  25,  and  one  iron- 
smelting furnace.  In  this  paper  I only  describe  those  for  the 
excavation  of  which  I was  directly  responsible  up  to  about  May, 
1954,  when  Miss  S.  M.  Cregeen  took  up  her  post  as  assistant  at 
the  Museum. 

In  order  to  avoid  undue  repetition,  pottery  excavated 
from  KILNS  9-25  will  be  dealt  with  in  one  later  paper.  The 
pottery  from  KILNS  1-8  will  be  dealt  with  separately  by  Mr. 
F.  K.  Annable. 

I give  in  this  paper  a map  of  the  sites  of  KILNS  16-26. 
This  includes  those  in  a paper  to  follow  by  Miss  S.  M.  Cregeen, 
and  also  contains  some  amended  numbering  corrections  with 
regard  to  KILNS  1-8. 

The  majority  of  the  Kilns  discovered  and  described  in  this 
paper  were  in  very  bad  condition  and  revealed  little  of  their 
design  and  structure,  with  the  exception  of  KILN  20,  which  was 
almost  complete. 

KILN  16.  Situated  near  the  first  of  the  kilns  excavated, 
Nos.  1-3  and  15.  Base  about  3 feet  6 inches  below  present  ground 

1 Annable,  1954,  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Journ.,  (Pt.  150)  xxxviii  (2), 
p.  403-406,  fig.,  5 pis. 

2 Gilmour,  1954,  loc.  cit.,  p.  407-412,  fig.,  5 pis. 
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level.  Very  fragmentary  owing  to  severe  damage  during  pipe 
laying.  Circular  in  shape,  diameter  probably  about  40-46  inches. 
Typical  sherds  of  coarse  grey  Cantley  pottery  found  on  the  site. 

KILN  17.  Only  a few  broken  pieces  of  wall  from  this  Kiln 
were  discovered  situated  near  to  the  group  of  KILNS  4-6.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  Kiln  damaged  and  buried  when  a new  road 
was  being  built. 

KILN  18.  This  Kiln  found  near  the  group  of  KILNS  1-3, 
and  15-16,  but  some  yards  nearer  to  the  clay-ponds  than  KILN  1. 
Only  portions  of  wall  were  discovered,  but  the  base  appeared  to 
be  less  deep  than  others  on  the  site  and  only  about  2 feet  down. 
Circular  in  shape,  a few  fragments  of  fire-bars  were  present,  which 
apparently  were  not  perforated.  Flue  not  discovered.  Large 
quantities  of  sherds  of  coarse  grey  ware  were  found  round  this 
Kiln. 

KILN  19.  This  Kiln  was  some  distance  from  the  others 
discovered,  lying  between  KILN  13  and  Cantley  Lane,  being  only 
about  some  50  yards  from  the  latter.  Only  portions  of  baked 
kiln  wall  were  found,  in  the  foundations  of  a new  house.  Very 
few  sherds  were  found  and  further  excavation  was  impossible  and 
did  not  seem  warranted  as  it  would  have  held  up  the  house 
building. 

KILN  20.  (Text-figures  1-2,  and  Plates  1-4).  One  of  the 
finest  kilns  discovered  at  Cantley,  and  in  condition  almost  on  a 
par  with  KILN  2.  Sited  about  7-8  yards  N.W.  of  the  group  of 
KILNS  4-6. 

As  shown  in  Plate  1,  figure  1,  this  Kiln  was  discovered 
during  the  digging  of  a narrow  trench  which  took  off  a small 
portion  of  wall  making  the  dark  clay  show  up  distinctly  in  the 
yellowish  sand.  This  Kiln  was  fully  excavated  as  shown  in  plate 
1,  figure  2. 

The  Kiln  was  constructed  of  pure  clay,  without  any  large 
pebble-stones  being  present,  as  have  been  found  in  certain  other 
kilns  at  Cantley,  and  had  a very  large  stoking  hole. 

Dimensions  were  as  follows  : — 

Kiln-body  : — Wall  thickness,  ca.  A\  inches.  Internal 
diameter  between  48  and  49  inches.  External  height,  ca.  44 
inches.  Top  edge  of  Kiln  with  a flange  leaving  a raised  lip  round 
the  inner  border  of  about  2 inches  in  height  and  2 inches  in 
thickness.  Internal  height  from  Kiln  floor  to  top  of  lip,  ca,  38 
inches.  Thickness  of  floor,  8 inches. 

Flue  : — Median  length,  26  inches.  Lateral  length,  35  inches. 
Breadth  at  front,  46  inches.  Breadth  at  Kiln  body,  43  inches, 
the  lateral  walls  being  distinctly  angled  5|  inches  from  the  Kiln 
walls  and  3 inches  out  horizontally  at  right  angles.  Height  28 
inches.  The  flue  entrance  acutely  triangular  in  shape,  the  sides 
curvilinear,  with  the  breadth  at  the  bottom  16  inches  and  the 
median  height  16  inches,  (vide  text-fig.  3). 

Kiln -furniture  : — (Text-figs.  1-2,  and  Plates  3).  The  central 
plinth  massive  end  tabular,  measuring  9 inches  in  height  laterally, 
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A 


Scale  1 in.  — 

A Longitudinal  section  A-B  of  Kiln  20. 


B 


Scale  1 in.  = 

Transverse  Section  C-D  of  Flue  of  Kiln  20. 


FIG.  2. 
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15  inches  at  its  maximum  breadth  and  30  inches  in  length.  Placed 
longitudinally  in  line  with  the  flue.  At  the  flue  end  being  undercut 
to  form  an  obtuse  projection,  vertical  at  its  opposite  end,  and 
slightly  raised  in  the  middle  as  seen  in  Plate  3.  Seven  firebars 
were  still  in  position  though  somewhat  damaged  and  rather 
fragile.  All  were  simple,  somewhat  oval,  bars  of  clay,  and  neither 
perforated  nor  grooved.  I estimate  that  originally  at  least  eleven 
firebars  must  have  been  present  and  in  text-figure  1,  I give  a 
suggestion  as  to  where  these  were  possibly  placed.  Their  largest 
diameter  would  appear  to  have  been  about  3-4  inches,  and  the 
lengths  of  those  present,  in  a clockwise  direction,  starting  from  the 
flue,  were  14,  14,  12,  14,  14,  14  and  17  inches.  There  was  no 
supporting  ledge  for  them  round  the  inner  wall  of  the  Kiln  and 
they  simply  appeared  to  have  been  inserted  in  a shallow  depres- 
sion in  the  Kiln  wall. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  Kiln  and  of  the  flue  was  baked  very 
hard  to  a depth  of  about  1-1  \ inches,  the  remainder  gradually 
becoming  softer  clay  to  the  outside. 

Discussion  : — Of  great  interest  in  this  Kiln  is  the  presence 
of  the  raised  flange  on  the  inner  border  round  the  upper  rim. 
This  can  be  presumed  to  have  been  used  as  a rest  when  the 
temporary  domed  chimney  was  built  on  for  firing.  It  is  also  of 
interest  to  note  that  apparently  the  Kiln-body  was  built  first, 
then  the  flue  added.  The  junction  of  the  two  was  not  at  all 
strong  and  the  line  of  demarcation  was  very  clean  and  clear  as  is 
seen  in  Plate  2,  figure  1,  before  final  removal  and  figure  2 after 
removal.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  flue  to  a new  road  it 
was  impossible  to  photograph  the  flue  entrance,  but  a darker 
portion  can  be  seen  in  Plate  2,  figure  2 which  shows  its  shape. 

As  was  mentioned  in  my  previous  Kiln  paper  (1954,  p.  411), 
Doncaster  Town  Council  sanctioned  the  expenditure  to  lift  a 
Kiln  for  preservation  in  the  Museum.  It  was  intended  to  lift 
and  preserve  KILN  20,  and  final  preparations  were  made  on 
Saturday,  April  3rd,  1954,  for  it  to  be  lifted  the  following  Tuesday. 
A firm  of  engineers  had  volunteered  to  attempt  the  job  and  a 
platform,  crane  and  lorry  had  been  arranged.  However  by  the 
Sunday  evening,  vandals  had  visited  the  site  and  smashed  the 
kiln  into  pieces  ! At  the  same  time  a number  of  other  acts  of 
vandalism  occurred,  such  as  breaking  down  new  trees  and  damage 
to  new  partly-built  houses. 

There  was  not  a great  deal  of  pottery  found  in  association 
with  this  Kiln,  but  the  sherds  found  were  typical  coarse  grey 
Cantley  ware. 

KILN  21.  This  Kiln  was  found  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Lilac 
Grove  towards  its  junction  with  Birch  Road,  and  lies  about  100 
yards  S.E.  of  the  group  of  KILNS  4-6  and  a little  nearer  to 
KILN  7. 

Numerous  portions  of  Kiln  wall  were  found  in  the  garden  of 
this  house  where  a manhole  was  placed  with  trenches  with  three 
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KILN  20.  General  view  of  the  site. 


PLATE  II 


( Photo  - A.  J.  Lefley ) 

KILN  20.  (a)  View  early  in  excavation,  (b)  The  complete  Kiln. 


PLATE  III. 


( Photos  - (a)  H.  W.  Jones  ( b ) A.  J . Lefley ) 

KILN  20.  (a)  View  showing  junction  between  Kiln  body  and  flue, 

(b)  View  of  Kiln  body  after  removal  of  flue.  The  flue  entrance  to 
the  Kiln  can  be  seen  as  a darker  triangular  area. 


PLATE  IV. 


( Photos  - A.  J.  Lefley) 

KILN  20.  View  of  Kiln  floor  and  furniture. 

(a)  Subvertical  view,  (b)  Supra-horizontal  view.  The  flue  entrance  was 
almost  directly  opposite  the  apex  of  the  central  plinth  on  the  right. 
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pipes  running  into  it.  Only  fragmentary  evidence  was  obtained, 
but  there  was  a fair  suggestion,  owing  to  the  wide  dispersal  and 
disposition  of  the  baked  clay,  that  there  may  have  been  three 
kilns  in  a group  on  this  particular  site.  Sherds  of  coarse  grey 
typical  Cantley  ware  were  found  on  the  site. 

I should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  once  again 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Lefley  and  W.  H.  Jones  and  the  squads  of  boys  who 
assisted  voluntarily,  particularly  for  their  back-breaking  efforts  in 
respect  of  Kiln  20.  To  Messrs.  Lefley  and  Jones  thanks  are  also 
due  for  the  large  numbers  of  photographs  they  took  for  record 
purposes,  some  of  which  are  used  in  this  paper.  Thanks  are  also 
most  gratefully  due  to  Mr.  Bernard  Cuttriss,  B.E.M.,  for  again 
continuing  his  filming  of  all  sections  of  the  excavation  work  which 
has  further  enhanced  the  value  of  the  colour  film  begun  in  1953 
when  the  excavations  began  at  Cantley. 
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THE  ROMAN  ROADS 
IN  SOUTH  YORKSHIRE. 

The  Road  from  Lincoln  to  Brough  (Derbyshire)  Upper  Whiston — 

Catcliffe  Section  (Part  1). 

By  Dorothy  Greene,  F.S.A.,  A.M.A.,  and  P.  H.  J.  Smedley. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a salvage  excavation  forced 
upon  us  by  opencast  coal  operations  in  the  pleasant  country  south 
of  the  town  of  Rotherham.  The  work  of  devastation  began  in  the 
early  summer  of  1954  and  threatened  to  destroy  completely  a 
stretch  of  Roman  road  lying  between  Upper  Whiston  and  Cat- 
cliffe which  had  long  engaged  our  attention  although  it  had  not 
proved  practicable  to  open  it  up. 

Circumstances  now  forced  our  hands  and  we  approached  the 
Contractors,  Messrs.  T.  J.  Gough  Ltd.  and  were  received  with  the 
courtesy  we  have  learned  to  expect  from  that  firm  : we  explained 
the  necessity  for  a salvage  dig  and  were  readily  accorded  permission 
to  make  the  excavation  now  described.  Our  next  task  was  to  see 
the  owner  of  the  threatened  land,  Mr.  F.  Hirst,  of  Spa  House, 
who  kindly  offered  all  the  help  imaginable  and  housed  our  tackle 
in  his  barn. 

Our  little  band  of  “Roman  roadmen”  : Mr.  T.  Walker, 
Mr.  Smedley  and  myself,  so  well  known  in  the  area  as  we  prowl 
about  on  our  endless  search  for  the  roads  of  the  Romans,  needed 
more  help,  and  this  was  forthcoming  from  the  following  members 
of  the  Rotherham  Historical  Association  : Mr.  D.  Williams,  Mr. 
S.  J.  Snook,  Mr.  C.  Laban,  Mr.  L.  Wales,  Mr.  P.  Williams,  Miss 
E.  Harding,  Miss  E.  Hale  and  Master  Edward  Morris. 

Thus  reinforced,  work  commenced  in  Spaw  Field  [No. 
65  1/2500  Ordnance  Sheet  Yorks.  (W.R.)  295/7  Ed.  1935.] 

The  section  of  the  road  under  discussion  is  part  of  a mam 
route  which  runs  westward  from  Lincoln,  crossing  the  Trent  at 
Littleborough,  to  Brough  in  Derbyshire.  The  road  passes  behind 
the  Fort  at  Templebrough,  lying  2 miles  to  the  north,  and  on 
its  journey  crosses  the  Rother,  a tributary  of  the  Don,  at  Catcliffe. 

The  portion  in  which  we  are  immediately  interested  traverses 
a wide  and  shallow  valley  separating  Guilthwaite  Hall,  near  Upper 
Whiston  on  the  east,  from  Spa  House,  near  Treeton,  on  the  west. 
The  two  houses  face  each  other  and  are  of  interest  in  their  own 
right.  Guilthwaite  Hall,  once  the  home  of  Robert  Sanderson, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  friend  of  Charles  I,  was  in  the  later  17th 
century,  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Westby,  who  discovered  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  waters  bubbling  up  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  opposite  hill.1  In  partnership  with  his  friend  Dr. 
Yarburgh,  of  Newark,  he  decided  to  erect  a “Spaw  House”  on 

1 J.  Hunter,  History  of  Hallamshire  (Gatty’s  ed.  1869),  p.  499.  Short, 
History  of  Mineral  Waters,  p.  269. 
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the  site.  This  establishment  flourished  during  the  lifetimes  of 
the  two  men,  but  fell  into  disuse  later.  In  or  about  1870  the  old 
Spa  House  was  pulled  down  and  the  present  one  erected  by  Mr. 
P.  Logan,  who  still  retained  within  his  garden  the  pool  and  little 
well  house  erected  by  Mr.  Westby  in  1664. 

We  were  fairly  sure  that  Mr.  Westby  had  made  use  of  a 
short  length  of  the  Roman  road  as  a means  of  passage  from  his 
home  to  Spa  House  and  so  when  we  made  our  cut  150  yards  west 
of  the  present  course  of  the  Ulley  Brook  we  were  prepared  to  find 
traces  of  his  work. 

In  July  we  started  operations  by  marking  out  a trench  32' 
long  and  2'  wide  at  the  selected  point.  The  unfortunate  shortness 
and  narrowness  of  this  trench  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  sur- 
rounding opencast  works  and  in  this  cramped  space  we  made 
our  dig.  (Plate  1). 

The  road  here  is  travelling  along  a line  which  carries  it 
past  the  southern  side  of  the  gardens  of  Guilthwaite  Hall  and  it 
crosses  the  Ulley  brook  southward  of  the  existing  footbridge.  The 
brook  is  now  much  shrunken  in  size  owing  to  the  impounding  of 
its  waters  in  the  Ulley  Reservoir,  lying  some  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  south  eastward,  but  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  dam  in 
1869,  the  stream  was  wider  and  ran  down  the  centre  of  Little 
Meadow  [field  No.  35  on  the  1/2500  Ordnance  Sheet  295/7  (Yorks. 
W.R.)  Edition  1935]  following  the  route  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying 1"  map  (fig.  1). 

Westward  of  Trench  I the  road  proceeds  up  the  hill  across 
Spaw  Close  and  Long  Hill,  passes  under  the  dutch  barn  north  of 
Spa  House,  and  then  climbs  Little  Broad  Hill  to  its  crest  where 
the  old  Bridle  Road  picks  up  the  route  and  carries  it  forward 
across  the  Rother  at  the  ancient  ford  about  50  yds.  below  Cat- 
cliffe  Bridge.  From  here  the  road  travels  westward  along  the 
lane  leading  to  High  Hazels  and  continues  towards  Cricket  Inn 
Road,  Sheffield,  where  Roman  coins  were  found  in  a jar  during 
work  on  a brickfield  in  1860.  Cricket  Inn  Road  is  about  a mile 
from  Sheffield  Corn  Exchange  and  within  an  area  once  known  as 
.Sheffield  Park.1  The  late  J.  D.  Leader,  F.S.A.,  of  Sheffield,  refers 
to  a trace  of  a road  here  which  he  erroneously  believes  to  be  the 
western  route  from  Templebrough  Fort.2 

Work  commenced.  The  turf  was  removed  and  at  a depth 
varying  from  3 to  8 inches  gravel  and  stone  appeared.  Careful 
trowel  and  brush  work  seemed  to  prove  that  here  we  had  found 
traces  of  Mr.  Westby’s  17th  century  surfacing.  We  proceeded 
to  strip  down  in  4"  and  6"  layers  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  trench  and  at  17'  from  Peg  “A”  (see  section,  fig.  2)  a large 
flat  stone  appeared.  This  was  6"  X 6"  X 3"  and  lying  flat  upon 
the  surface  of  a layer  of  large  stones  approximately  6"  X 4"  X 2" 

1 J.  Hunter,  History  of  Hallamshire  (Gatty’s  ed.  1869),  p.  24.  J. 
Guest,  Historical  Notices  of  Rotherham  (1879),  pp.  609-11.  H.  A.  Copley, 
Roman  Relics  in  the  Don  Valley  (MSS.)  p.  2.  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Inde- 
pendent, 29th  September,  1860. 

2 Guest,  Historic  Notices  of  Rotherham,  p.  605. 
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commencing  at  15'  from  "A”  and  continuing  until  interrupted 
by  a large  stone  found  at  22'  from  “A”. 

We  now  marked  out  an  area  15'  9"  x 4'  0"  on  the  east 
side  of  the  trench  and  carefully  stripped  the  turf  to  expose  a 
square  4'  0"  X 3'  9"  of  the  17th  century  gravelling  and  at  3" 
below  this  we  were  upon  the  layer  of  flat  stones  just  described 
(see  Plate  2).  We  then  proceeded  to  break  down  in  the  trench, 
still  working  in  layers  of  4"  to  6"  along  the  whole  length,  until 
we  came  to  undisturbed  boulder  clay. 

The  section  (fig.  2)  is  taken  on  the  west  (uphill)  face  of  the 
trench  and  gives  a fragmentary  picture  of  the  type  of  road  un- 
earthed. The  road  is  in  a very  battered  condition,  during  the 
centuries  much  havoc  has  been  wrought  upon  it.  The  erection 
of  the  comparatively  modern  stone  wall  has  gravely  disturbed  the 
metalling  as  the  drawing  shows,  and  the  later  insertion  of  the 
sewer  outfall  from  Spa  House  has  almost  completed  the  ruin  on 
the  north  side.  I say  almost,  because  by  infinite  patience  Mr. 
Smedley  found  traces,  very  faint  traces,  in  an  extension  to  the 
trench,  that  the  metalling  had  extended  about  a further  6'  beyond 
the  wall — presumably  giving  us  a road  of  approximately  24'  wide. 

On  the  south  side  the  road  was  in  a little  better  shape  but 
ploughing  had  done  its  work  here  as  well,  and  we  were  puzzled 
for  quite  a time  by  the  problem  the  ditch  set  us.  As  one  can  see 
from  the  section  it  is  now  marked  ‘ 'culvert ”,  as  indeed  it  is. 
We  found  a large  upright  stone  at  5'  from  “A”.  This  measured 
1 ' x 9"  X 1 ' 3"  and  was  firmly  placed  in  the  grey  sandy  clay 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  ditch.  Lying  at  an  angle  near  it  was 
another  stone  1 ' X 4".  The  grey  sandy  clay  which  lines  the 
ditch  or  culvert  sinks  to  1'  6"  below  turf  level  or  3'  5"  below  the 
datum  line.  It  is  2"  in  thickness  near  the  upright  stone,  almost 
3"  at  the  culvert  bottom,  widening  to  6"  on  its  northern  side 
where  it  terminates  at  a solitary  stone  lying  at  9'  9"  from  “A”. 

The  culvert  is  silted  along  its  sides  and  at  the  bottom  with 
light  grey  clay.  Above  this  silt  is  a layer  of  red  sand,  sealing  it 
and  continuing  northward  to  a point  21'  from  “A”.  This  is 
interesting  and  important,  because  the  Rotherham  Red  Rock, 
the  material  used  for  the  road,  is  a curious  sandstone  which  in  a 
damp  situation  and  under  certain  conditions  reduces  to  a sandy 
consistency. 

Beyond  the  solitary  stone  at  9'  9"  from  “A”  on  the  north 
side  of  the  culvert  is  the  usual  bed  of  rammed  clay  upon  which 
the  road  metalling  is  laid.  This  was  disturbed  at  15'  from  “A” 
by  the  appearance  of  the  curious  “ditch”  filled  largely  with  stiff 
blue  clay,  but  with  a deposit  of  brown  clay  on  its  northern  side. 

This  was  a great  conundrum  to  us,  but  I ambled  up  the 
trace  of  the  Roman  road  as  far  as  the  point  marked  “X”  on  the 
plan  (fig.  2)  and  as  I went  I strewed  thistle  flowers  along  a shallow 
depression  I noticed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  “X”  I 
turned,  followed  my  thistles  back  to  the  section  and  found  that 
my  trail  was  leading  me  directly  to  the  point  above  the  “blue 
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ditch”.  But  still  the  complete  solution  of  the  mystery  eluded  us 
until  Trench  2 was  cut  higher  up  the  hill  at  170  yds.  west  of 
Trench  1.  This  trench  was  never  completed  owing  to  the  bad 
weather  but  in  it,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  Mr.  Smedley  noted 
definite  remains  of  a once  well  built  culvert  full  of  blue  clay.  So 
it  was  made  clear  to  us  that  this  culvert  must  originally  have 
continued  along  the  southern  side  of  the  road,  conducting  to  the 
Ulley  Brook  drainage  from  some  edifice  formerly  standing  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Spa  House.  In  the  course  of  the  centuries  this 
water  had  broken  from  its  confines  at  “X”  and  found  its  own 
way  down  the  hill  along  my  ‘ Thistle  track”. 

Owing  to  the  appalling  weather  conditions  Trench  2 has 
never  been  sufficiently  clear  of  water  for  Mr.  Smedley’s  rough 


sketches  of  the  culvert  to  be  completed  but  in  the  spring  we 
hope  to  clear  up  this  point. 

As  it  stands,  Trench  I has  given  us  an  imperfect  picture  of 
a well  constructed  road  laid  on  the  usual  foundation  of  rammed 
clay.  As  we  expected,  only  the  lower  stages  of  the  roadway 
survive,  and  these  for  a run  of  6'  only. 

The  large  fallen  stones  lying  between  11  and  13  ft.  from 
“A”  presumably  originally  bounded  the  edge  of  the  metalling. 
The  heavy  bottom  pitching  of  large  stones  approximately 
8"  X 6"  X 6"  lying  on  their  flattest  sides,  being  placed  directly 
upon  the  rammed  clay  bed.  Above  this  pitching  is  a band  about 
4"  in  width,  composed  of  stones  approximating  to  4"  x 4"  X 3" 
interspersed  with  cobbles,  well  rammed.  The  next  layer  is  of 
stones  averaging  6"  X 6"  x 4",  the  spaces  between  them  filled 


PLATE  I.  The  site,  looking  east. 


PLATE  II.  Trench  1,  looking  N.  Roman  road  metalling  in  foreground. 
Behind  Mr.  Walker  is  the  17th  c.  gravel  added  by  Geo.  Westby. 


Photographs  by  courtesy  of  Rotherham  Historical  Association. 
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with  smaller  cobbles.  This  is  the  layer  we  bared  and  show  in 
Plate  2. 

It  is,  I think,  quite  clear  that  this  exposed  stonework  is 
not  the  actual  surface  of  the  completed  road  which  may  have 
been  either  covered  with  gravel  or  even  paved,  although  we 
found  no  traces  of  the  flat  “tea  cake”  stones  associated  with 
Ricknild  Street  and  the  Brinsworth  Town  Streets.1 

From  the  information  gleaned  in  the  incomplete  Trench  2 
we  assume  the  road  may  have  had  side  walks  or  paths.  If  this 
is  so,  this  present  section  (Trench  1)  merely  suggests  it  by  the 
wide  band  of  red  sand  running  southward  from  the  large  flat 
stone  situated  17'  from  “A”.  This  sand  varying  in  thickness 
from  4"  to  1'  may  well  be  the  remains  of  the  footway  or  at  least 
its  foundation.  It  does,  as  I have  stated,  suggest  the  presence  of 
decayed  Rotherham  Red  Rock. 

It  is  clear  that  this  highway  was  once  a conspicuous  feature 
of  the  landscape,  striding  across  the  valley  and  hills  on  its  long- 
journey,  and  its  line  was  picked  up  again  when  the  open  cast 
operators  “scraped”  the  turf  away  at  “Y”  (see  plan  : fig.  2),  and 
also  west  of  the  dutch  barn  trial  holes  at  “Z”  determined  its 
route  up  the  hillside. 

We  shall  be  permitted  to  work  westward  from  the  dutch 
barn  as  and  when  the  farmer  deems  it  possible  and  later,  we  hope, 
near  the  Rother  at  Catcliffe. 

Turning  eastward  from  Trench  1 we  have  been  granted 
permission  to  excavate  on  the  Guilthwaite  Hall  lands,  and  have 
already  plotted  the  line  of  the  route  past  Upper  Whiston,  Morthen, 
Firbeck  as  far  as  Oldcoates,  where  tradition  places  a Roman 
villa  under  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  just  south  of  the  existing 
cross  roads. 

There  is  no  more  to  say  except  “Thank  you”  to  everyone 
who  worked  and  helped  us  with  this  investigation.  The  opencast 
people,  workmen  and  staff,  were  kindness  itself  to  us  and  Mr.  Hirst, 
his  family  and  farm  people,  gave  endless  help.  The  weather 
conditions  were  terrible  and  Miss  Harding  and  Miss  Hale,  who  so 
diligently  swept  and  cleaned  up  for  measurements  and  photo- 
graphs were  constantly  busy,  often  removing  solid  mud  from  the 
surfaces  already  exposed  and  cleansed — indeed,  at  one  time  they 
well  deserved  their  nickname  “The  Mudlarks”.  But  undeterred 
the  Roadmen  (and  women)  will  be  out  “along  the  long  roads” 
again  in  1955. 


1 D.  Greene,  “Roman  Roads  in  Don  Valley" — Trans,  of  Hunter 
Archaeological  Society , vol.  vii ; pt.  2;  pp.  78-93. 
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A ROMANO-BRITISH  KILN,  AND  THE 
ROMAN  ROAD  AT  STAMFORD  BRIDGE. 

By  Herman  G.  Ramm,  M.A. 

The  Site. 

Stamford  Bridge  is  a natural  crossing  of  the  Derwent  at  the 
east  end  of  the  glacial  ridge  which  provided  a natural  route  across 
the  Vale  of  York.  It  also  gave  access  from  the  Wolds  to  the 
bridge  of  higher  ground  between  the  Vales  of  Pickering  and  York. 
Both  these  natural  routes  were  occupied  by  Roman  roads.  A 
road  from  Brough  (Petuaria)  divided  into  two  at  South  Newbald; 
one  branch  making  for  the  more  important  crossing  of  the  Derwent 
at  Malton,  whilst  the  other  has  been  traced  to  within  a mile  and 
a half  of  Stamford  Bridge.  West  of  the  river  the  parish  boundary 
between  Buttercrambe  and  the  two  Helmsleys  represents  the 
northward  continuation  of  this  road.  The  glacial  ridge  was 
followed  by  a road  from  York  noticed  by  Drake  near  Gate  Helmsley 
and  now  found  during  excavations  preparatory  to  a westward 
extension  of  the  Derwent  Plastics  Factory,  a little  west  of  Stamford 
Bridge  (Nat.  Grid  SE/7100.  5569).  East  of  the  river  the  line  of 
this  road  beyond  Stamford  Bridge  is  probably  represented  by  the 
present  Bridlington  road,  and  like  its  successor  the  Roman  road 
was  aiming  for  the  coast.  A mile  and  a half  from  Stamford  Bridge 
a branch  road  via  Gaily  Gap  provided  an  alternative  route  to 
Malton  and  linked  the  two  divisions  of  the  north-south  road. 
That  there  was  no  settlement  at  this  road  junction  and  river 
crossing  is  hard  to  believe.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  earlier 
antiquaries  to  place  in  this  neighbourhood  the  Derventio  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (almost  certainly  Malton)  no  nearer  finds  are 
recorded  than  Aldby.  In  October  1954  levelling  operations  behind 
the  Daneswell  Garage  led  to  the  exposure  and  partial  destruction 
by  a ‘ ‘bulldozer’  ’ of  a kiln  of  a normal  Romano-British  type  at 
the  east  end  of  the  village  adjacent  to  the  suspected  line  of  the 
Roman  road  (Nat.  Grid  SE/7152.  5577.).  Thanks  to  the  en- 
thusiastic co-operation  of  the  owner  of  the  garage,  Mr.  J.  Broadbent 
and  with  the  help  of  staff  and  boys  of  Pocklington  School  it  was 
possible  to  excavate  the  kiln. 

The  Kiln. 

This  proved  to  be  an  updraught  kiln  of  the  kind  usually 
used  for  firing  pottery.  This  type  of  kiln  consists  of  a domed 
structure  with  an  entrance  on  one  side  through  a sloping  fire 
tunnel  or  flue,  whilst  a pit  enables  the  fire  to  be  stoked  through 
this  tunnel  up  which  there  is  a strong  draught.  In  the  present 
case  the  kiln  had  been  carefully  sited  at  the  corner  of  a natural 
terrace.  The  body  of  the  kiln  was  on  top  of  the  terrace,  with  the 
fire  tunnel  sloping  down  the  terrace  to  the  pit  at  its  foot.  The 
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entrance  faced  south-west  and  down  the  river  valley,  thus  taking 
advantage  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  any  deflected  by  the 
valley.  The  natural  soil  was  sand,  with  clay  coming  to  the  surface 
below  the  terrace.  The  pit  some  2 feet  deep  was  not  completely 
excavated.  From  it  a cobbled  ramp  led  to  the  fire  tunnel  which 
was  7 feet  9 inches  long  and  3 feet  to  3 feet  6 inches  wide.  Only 
the  floor  of  clay  resting  on  cobbles  survived.  The  clay  had  been 
baked  red  to  a degree  which  varied  with  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  From  a thin  crust  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tunnel  the  baked  clay  became  nearly  a foot  thick  and  a 
deep  red  colour  nearer  the  top  of  the  tunnel,  suggesting  that  the 
fire  was  actually  in  the  tunnel  rather  than  in  the  pit.  The  tunnel 

FIG.  1. 


Romano-British  Kiln  at  Dane's  Well,  Stamford  Bridge. 


led  into  a circular  oven  of  which  only  the  floor  had  survived 
time  and  the  “bulldozer”.  The  material  pushed  down  the  slope 
suggested  that  the  baked  clay  had  been  reinforced  in  the  super- 
structure by  cobbles  and  small  stones.  The  floor  of  the  oven 
consisted  of  a circular  area  of  clay  on  top  of  a cobble  foundation 
varying  in  thickness  according  to  the  relief  of  the  ground.  On 
this  clay  flat  stones  had  been  laid  to  form  a rough  paving.  These 
had  been  burnt  a bright  red  and  the  clay  below  (to  some  extent 
protected  by  the  stones)  baked  to  a depth  of  at  most  2 inches. 
The  diameter  of  the  kiln  was  6 feet. 
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Date  and  Purpose. 

A kiln  of  a common  Romano-British  type  close  to  an  im- 
portant Roman  road  junction  can  be  safely  assumed  to  be  Roman, 
in  spite  of  a complete  lack  of  datable  objects  found  with  it.  This 
type  of  kiln  was  most  commonly  used  for  firing  pottery,  and  the 
present  site  with  clay  and  sand  both  available  is  such  as  one 
might  expect  for  a pottery.  That  this  kiln  was  not  used  for  this 
purpose  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  wasters  or  even  sherds  both 
on  the  site  and  in  the  material  removed  by  the  "bulldozer”.  It 
may  have  been  intended  for  this  use  and  like  a recently  discovered 
kiln  in  Northamptonshire1  have  been  abandoned  after  a first 
firing  to  harden  the  clay.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been  an 
isolated  kiln  since  the  "bulldozer”  failed  to  reveal  any  other  kilns 
or  pottery  in  the  field.  But  this  type  of  kiln  could  be  adapted  to 
other  agricultural  or  industrial  uses,  e.g.  malting,  that  might  not 
leave  behind  any  waste.  In  the  case  of  a kiln  of  this  kind  in 
Bucks,  metallurgy  was  the  suggested  use.2  Corn  drying,  although 
this  has  been  suggested,  was  not  a suitable  use  to  which  to  put 
this  kind  of  kiln.3  In  the  absence  of  evidence  it  will  be  safest 
therefore  to  leave  the  purpose  of  the  kiln  undefined. 


The  Road. 

This  was  laid  bare  at  the  same  time  as  the  kiln  but  in 
circumstances  that  did  not  allow  proper  archaeological  investiga- 
tion. About  40  yards  of  road  running  along  the  county  boundary 
immediately  west  of  the  present  buildings  of  the  Plastics  factory 
were  exposed  in  a piecemeal  fashion  by  a mechanical  excavator 
and  then  filled  in  again  with  rubble.  The  depth  at  which  the 
road  was  found,  6 feet,  was  in  part  due  to  an  earlier  dumping  on 
the  site  of  material  excavated  from  a nearby  pond.  The  surface 
of  the  road  was  cambered  and  badly  rutted.  The  metalling  con- 
sisted of  moderately  heavy  cobbles  (upwards  of  6 ins.  in  diameter), 
and  was  25  feet  wide.  There  was  no  trace  of  any  kerbstones 
although  in  some  places  there  were  largish  boulders  at  the  edge 
of  the  road.  East  of  the  factory  the  line  of  the  road  is  continued 
by  the  county  boundary  until  its  junction  with  the  modern 
Buttercrambe  road,  also  on  a Roman  line.  This  boundary  is 
marked  by  a series  of  oval  hollows  running  into  one  another  whose 
form  suggests  that  they  are  the  result  of  quarrying  to  gain  the 
Roman  road  metal. 


1 Antiquaries  Journal,  xxxiv,  p.  218  ff. 

1 Archaeologia,  lxxi,  p.  155. 

3 For  corn  drying  kilns  see  R.  Goodchild,  Antiquaries  Journal,  xxiii, 
pp.  148-52. 
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WEST  RIDING. 

ODSAL,  BRADFORD. 

In  May,  1954  a coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  was  discovered  and 
brought  to  the  City  Museum  for  identification  : 

ANTONINUS  PIUS  138-161  A.D. 

Bronze  Sestertius. 

Obv. ANTONINVS  AVG  PI-VS  PP. 

Laureate  head  to  R. 

Rev. — IMP  II  TR  POT  cos  III  s.c. 

Victory  flying  R.  holding  trophy  in  hands. 

Mint — Rome. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  BRADFORD. 

Master  John  Scott,  14,  Fernhill  Road,  Shipley,  found  this 
coin  in  the  grounds  of  the  School  in  November,  1954  : 

CONSTANTIUS  II  337-61  A.D. 

Bronze  A.E. 

Obv. — FL  IVL  CONSTANTIVS  AVG. 

Diademed  and  draped  bust  to  R. 

Rev.— GLORIA  EXERCITVS. 

Two  standards  between  two  soldiers.  Wreath  between 
standards. 

Mint — const — Constantia. 

GIRLINGTON,  BRADFORD. 

A worn  Roman  coin  believed  to  be  an  “AS”  of  Commodus, 
found  in  the  1940  period,  has  been  presented  to  the  City  Museum. 

WIBSEY,  BRADFORD. 

In  1951/2  a Roman  coin  was  unearthed  here  and  has  been 
identified  at  the  British  Museum  but  no  further  particulars  are 
available. 

W.  Robertshaw,  M.A., 
Cartwright  Memorial  Museum. 


DEWSBURY. 


In  1863  a hoard  of  Roman  gold  and  silver  coins  was  found 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  James  Nowell,  Dewsbury  Moor.  These  were 
mostly  disposed  of  to  local  jewellers  and  their  whereabouts  are 
now  unknown. 

In  1925  a hoard  of  denarii  was  found  beneath  a large  stone 
in  Crow  Nest  Park,  with  traces  of  what  may  have  been  a leather 
bag.  Three  of  the  coins  are  in  the  British  Museum  (casts  on  view 
at  Dewsbury)  and  twelve  were  sold  to  Hull  Museum  (casts  and 
electrotypes  on  view  at  Dewsbury). 


Obverse 

VITELLIVS 

VESPASIAN 

#J 

DOMITIAN 


Date 
69  A.D. 
70-79  A.D. 

81-98JA.D. 


Reverse 

TRIPVS  & CORTINA 
pax  (seated) 

VESTA 

PEGASVS 
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Obverse 

Date 

Reverse 

DOMITIAN 

81-98  A.D. 

MINERVA 

TRAJAN 

98-117  A.D. 

J VSTITIA 

ff 

ff  ff 

ABVNDANTIA 

ff 

ff  ff 

GENIVS 

ff 

„ (cast) 

victory  crown  Emperor 

MATIDIA 

ff  ff 

matidia  with  hands  on 
heads  of  Children 

HADRIAN 

117-138  A.D. 

pax  (standing) 

ff 

ff  ff 

ITALIA 

ff 

ff  f) 

pax  (seated) 

ff 

„ (cast) 

victoria  holding  trophy 

SABINA 

ff 

JVNO 

In  1938  a similar  hoard  was  found  under  a large  rough  stone 
at  Overthorpe,  Thornhill.  Two  of  these  coins  are  in  the  British 
Museum  (casts  and  electrotype  at  Dewsbury). 


Obverse 

OTHO 

VESPASIAN 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 

DOMITIAN 


Date 
69  A.D. 
70-79  A.D. 


81-98  A.D. 


Reverse 

SECVRITAS 

MARS 

ROMA 

CADVCEVS 

ANNONA 

i) 

ROMA 


ff 


ff 

TRAJAN 


ff 

HADRIAN 


f f 

ANTONINVS  PIVS 


ff 


ff 


98-117  A.D. 


117-138  A.D. 


y>  ff 

„ (cast) 


138-180  A.D. 

ff 


ff 

emperor  (mounted) 

ROMA 

ANNONA 

VICTORIA 

MARS 

SIGNA 

Illegible 

ANNONA 

CRESCENT  & STAR 
CERES 

PROVIDENTA 
MODIVS  WITH  CORN 
ABVNDANTIA 
VICTORIA 


ff  ff  ff 

MARCVS  AVRELIVS  161-180  A.D.  ANNONA 

„ „ STATUE  OF  EMPEROR 

,,  „ This  is  a barbarous  coin 

presumably  a forgery  (sil- 
ver) now  at  the  British 
Museum. 

Electrotype  at  Dewsbury. 

Frederick  W.  Smith, 
Curator,  Dewsbury  Museum. 
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ROTHERHAM. 

In  1947  Mr.  A.  E.  Bingham  found  the  following  coin  when 
digging  his  garden  in  the  rear  of  No.  25  Reresby  Road,  Rotherham. 
This  was  of  interest  in  itself  as  No.  25  is  actually  built  upon  the 
line  of  a secondary  Roman  road,  running  northwards  through 
the  village  of  Whiston  in  the  direction  of  the  Don  crossing  at 
Aldwarke,  nr.  Rotherham.  This  road  was  assumed,  erroneously, 
by  Codrington,  to  be  the  Ricknild  Street.1 

The  coin  was  brought  to  me  and  I sent  it  to  Mr.  John 
Bartlett,  M.A.,  of  the  City  Museum,  Sheffield,  for  identification, 
who  was  extremely  interested  in  a coin  of  such  a late  date 
appearing  in  this  area. 

ARCADIVS  383-88  A.D. 

Aes  II 

Obv. — dn  arcadivs  avgvstvs — Draped  and  cuirassed  bust 
to  R. 

Rev. — VIRTVS  E-XERCITI 

Emperor  standing  R.  holding  standard  and  globe 
L.  foot  on  captive. 

In  field — p 

Mint  Mark — cons  r 

Dorothy  Greene. 


1 Codrington,  Roman  Roads  in  Britain  (1905),  p.  280. 
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REVIEW 

The  Stanwick  Fortifications  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  Sir 

Mortimer  Wheeler.  Reports  of  Research  Committee  of 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  no.  xvii,  O.U.P.  1954. 

Despite  the  vast  extent  of  the  earthworks  at  Stanwick  and 
their  subsequent  challenge  to  the  archaeologist,  until  four  years 
ago — to  quote  Sir  M ortimer  Wheeler’s  own  words — ‘‘the  chronology, 
structural  sequence  and  context  of  the  whole  complex  remained 
unsolved”.  By  the  summer  of  1952  after  two  seasons’  work  lasting 
in  all  no  more  than  eleven  weeks,  Sir  Mortimer  and  his  field 
workers  had  the  keys  to  the  three  problems  posed  above.  The 
result  of  these  researches  is  published  in  this  handsome,  superbly 
printed  and  magnificently  illustrated  volume. 

The  earthworks  at  Stanwick  show  four  main  structural 
phases,  three  of  which  were  investigated  1951-2.  The  fourth, 
which  links  up  with  the  Scots  Dike  embankment  stretching  from 
(at  least)  the  Tees  near  Barforth  to  south  of  the  Swale  near 
Richmond,  did  not  come  within  the  preview  of  these  excavations. 
If  Sir  Mortimer  essays  a third  season’s  work  at  Stanwick  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  fourth  phase  will  receive  his  attention,  and  a 
solution  be  obtained  to  the  purpose  and  date  of  yet  another 
enigmatic  Yorkshire  earthwork. 

Phase  I of  the  Stanwick  complex  consisted  of  a 17  acre 
earthwork  fort  centred  on  the  hilltop  just  south  of  Stanwick 
Church.  This  was  occupied  by  the  native  population,  the  Brigantes, 
at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  The  discovery 
of  stratified  Samian  ware  and  of  butt  beakers  implied  some  com- 
mercial links  with  the  south.  Phase  II  could  be  dated  c.  A.D. 
50-60  and  consisted  of  the  addition  of  an  enclosure  130  acres  in 
extent  on  the  north  side  of  the  original  fort  and  was,  to  quote 
the  report,  “manifestly  intended  to  contain  an  appreciable  popu- 
lation with  flocks  and  herds  under  siege-conditions”.  It  was 
protected  by  a formidable  earthen  bank,  stone-fronted  and  a 
deep,  flat  bottomed  ditch. 

Sir  Mortimer  suggests  that  Phase  III,  which  consisted  of  a 
further  enclosure  of  600  acres  on  the  south,  implied  another  vast 
concentration  of  men  and  flocks,  directly  connected  with  the  split 
which  occurred  c.  A.D.  69  between  the  Brigantian  Queen  Carti- 
mandua  and  her  consort  Venutius  and  the  Roman  advance 
northwards  which  followed  soon  afterwards.  Cartimandua  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  Roman  invaders  and  her  headquarters — 
probably  at  Almondbury  near  Huddersfield — enabled  her  to 
maintain  easy  contact  with  them.  Venutius,  who  adopted  a 
belligerent  and  anti-Roman  attitude,  is  presumed,  as  a result  of 
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these  excavations,  to  have  rallied  his  forces  at  Stanwick,  a site 
remote  both  from  Almondbury  and  from  the  Roman  headquarters 
at  York  and  yet  at  a “natural  geographical  focus".  The  excava- 
tions revealed  that  even  before  the  Stanwick  defences  were  com- 
pleted the  Roman  assault  was  launched,  the  Brigantes  defeated 
and  the  stronghold  captured.  In  parenthesis  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Professor  I.  A.  Richmond’s  illuminating  article  “Queen 
Cartimandua”  in  the  Journal  of  Roman  Studies  xliv  (1954)  adds 
materially  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  political 
background  to  the  archaeological  problem  posed  at  Stanwick. 

The  importance  of  this  report  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
penetration  into  Yorkshire  cannot  be  overstressed.  In  particular, 
for  members  of  this  Society  it  solves  a problem  which  has  per- 
plexed county  antiquarians  for  generations.  Four  of  the  indi- 
vidual finds,  while  of  interest  in  themselves  and  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  discovery,  are  also  illuminating  in  the  practical 
application  to  them  of  modern  techniques  of  identification  and 
preservation,  viz.:  the  sword  and  scabbard  (pp.  44-50),  the  oak 
bowl  (pp.  52-3),  the  human  skull  showing  wounds  (pp.  53-6)  and 
the  puff-ball  (p.  59). 

The  Inspectorate  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Works  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  sponsoring  this  excavation.  It  is  tragic  that 
the  late  Mr.  B.  H.  St.  J.  O’Neil,  the  Chief  Inspector,  whose  sudden 
death  at  the  end  of  last  year  came  as  such  a great  loss  to  British 
archaeology,  did  not  live  to  see  this  report  in  print.  The  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London  and  the  Oxford  University  Press  in 
their  turn  are  to  be  congratulated  on  another  publication  of 
outstanding  aesthetic  as  well  as  of  archaeological  merit. 


Leslie  P.  Wenham. 
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The  letter  % denotes  that  the  name  is  in  the  notes  on  the  page. 


Abbey  Dore,  475,  478 
Abbot  Hag  (land  near  Rievaulx),  346 
Abydos,  grave  at,  364 
Acrige  (Acrigge,  Acridge,  Aykrigge) 
Alan,  of  Richmond,  105 

, John,  of  Richmond,  101,  185, 

202,  206,  207-9,  213,  322-3,  330 

-,  Ralph,  of  Richmond,  105,  208% 

, Thomas,  of  Richmond,  208 %, 

330 

Adam,  abbot  of  Byland,  13 

, , Kirkstall,  27 

, , Meaux,  28 

, , Sallay,  26%,  39,  40 

— , de  Tilletai,  abbot  of  Rievaulx, 

36-7,  42 

, prior  of  Pontefract,  456,  458-9 

, son  of  Peter,  10%,  25,  459 

, son  of  Swane,  456,  458,  459, 

461 

Adderbury  church,  494% 

Adel  with  Eccup,  W.R.,  lost  village, 
216%,  237 

Adrian  IV,  pope,  18 
Aelred,  see  Ailred 

Agbrigg,  wapentake,  lost  villages, 
229,  230,  231 
Ailesbury,  Earl  of,  282 
Ailred,  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  11,  17, 
18,  22,  25,  28,  31,  32-3,  37,  42, 
346  & %,  348  & %,  349 
Ainderby,  Mires  (or  Myers),  294,  300 

, Steeple,  526 

Ainsty,  The,  tax  assessment  for,  223 

, lost  villages  of,  227,  229,  230 

Aire,  river,  253.  255,  370,  371 
Airedale,  24 
Airyholme,  294 
Aislabie,  Mr.,  of  Ripon,  76 
Aislaby,  455 

Aismunderby,  W.R.,  lost  village,  233 
Akebar,  294 
Akhneton,  364 

Alan,  son  of  Stephen  of  Ottringham, 
30 

, sub-prior  of  Pontefract,  463 

Albemarle,  Earl  of,  308 
Alberic,  legate,  16 
Alberti,  474 
Albourne  Cups,  365% 

Aldborough,  near  Boroughbridge, 
383 

, Roman  pottery  at,  243 

, N.R.,  234 


Aldborough — continued 

, W.R.,  lost  village,  301 

Aldby,  552 

Alexander,  Abbot  and  Prior  of 
Fountains,  16,  23,  24,  26,  41 

Ill,  pope,  18,  34,  39 

— - — , abbot  of  Citeaux,  18 

, 4th  abbot  of  Meaux,  26%,  29-30 

Allen,  D.  G.  C.,  218% 

Allerthorpe,  294,  306 
Allerton  Mauleverer,  W.R.,  lost 
village,  233 

, Sampson  de,  25 

Allertonshire,  Wapentake,  292,  293 
Allison,  K.  J.,  285,  291 
Almagill  (Almegill,  Amgyll,  Almgill) 
Thos.,  of  Richmond,  194,  198, 
330  & % 

Almuce,  506 

Alne,  Robert,  of  York,  178 
Alnwick,  478 

Alta  Ripa,  William  de,  25 
Alten  Hof,  panel  paintings  in,  375 
Altofts,  Leconfield  Collection,  128 
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Amenhotep  III,  scarab  of,  364 
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Amiens,  church  of  St.  Martin  of,  163 
Ampleforth  Country,  The,  295 
Ancient  Monuments,  list  of,  in  E.R.,  7 
Anlaby,  70 

Annable,  F.  K.,  403-6,  407,  411 
Annals  of  Barnsley,  367 
Anne,  George,  525 

, Gervase,  525 

, Margaret,  525 

, of  Mowre,  214 

Annunciation,  wall  painting  of,  in 
Richmond  Church,  191% 

Antofts,  near  Rievaulx,  344,  352,  353 

Appleton,  298 

Appleton  East  (Little),  294 

, West  (Great),  294 

Arches,  Juetta  de,  33 
Arden  Priory,  1 2 

Argam  (Argom,  Argham),  49,  50,  51, 
57,  215% 

Arians,  173 
Arncliffe,  church  of,  27 
Arnold,  67 
Arram,  446 

, in  Dunnington,  57 

Arras,  E.R.,  57,  218%,  374 
• , Belt,  57 
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Arras — continued 

, Old,  in  Etton,  “Aid  Erghes’’, 

57 

, charioteers,  393 

Arthur,  King,  373-82 

, Prince  of  Wales,  187,  375 

Artificial  Fox  earth,  275-9 
Asby,  Thos.,  328 
Aseby,  Lines.,  256% 

Asham,  F.,  415 
Ashbury  Hill,  350 
Ashby,  Elizabeth,  97 
Ashdown,  Mrs.  Chas.,  246m 
Aske,  294 
, Beck,  294 

Askwith  (or  Ashby,  Askeby),  Thos., 
96,  101,  185,  323 
, 323 

Aslakeby  (Asklakeby,  Aslaby), 
Thomas  de,  466 

, William,  105,  195m,  201,  203 

Aslakr,  455 

Athelstan,  King,  145,  519 
Atkinson,  Canon  J.  C.,  298,  336,  338, 
344m,  346,  347,  348,  349,  351 

, T.P.’s  report  on  depopulation 

in  N.R.,  219 

, Frank,  of  Halifax,  129-30 

, R.  J.  C.,  427,  429,  435,  441,  444 

Atley  Fields  Farm,  297 

Cowton,  297 

Hill,  297 

Atwick,  7,  68 
Auburn  in  Carnaby,  57 
Auch  Cathedral,  glass  for,  172 
Auckland,  H.  A.,  238 
Augustinian  canons,  9,  10,  18 
Augustinian  priory,  Cottingham,  66 
Aumale,  Count  of,  28,  31 

, Countess  of,  30 

Auxerre,  cathedral  of,  157 
Avebury,  435,  440,  444 
Avon  Valley,  48 
Axes,  Bronze,  449-52 
Ayscough,  Elizabeth,  315,  316 
Ayscough,  Wm.,  Hospital  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Richmond,  191,  314, 
315,  316 

Aysgarth,  295,  431 

Azerley,  W.R.,  lost  village,  233 


Babthorpe,  58 

, Anne,  524 

, Grace,  525 

, Sir  Ralph,  524 

, William,  524 

Baggaley,  J.  W.,  120,  121 
Bagley,  John,  320 
Baildon,  W.  P.,  8m 

Moor,  W.  R.,  Roman  coin 

found,  264 

Baker,  W.  P.,  291,  308 


Bakhous,  John,  capper  of  Richmond, 
104,  191,  330 
Baldersby,  235,  298 
Park,  303 

Baldwin,  Richard,  Keeper  of  Hospi- 
tal of  St.  Nicholas,  Richmond,  96, 
316 

Bale,  Historial  Museum  at,  375 
Balkholme,  56  m 
Ballon,  34 
Bandinel,  8 
Banker  Marks,  337 
Bannockburn,  320 
Barber,  Mr.  (of  Brinsworth),  116 
Bardulf,  Hugh,  35 
Barforth-on-Tees,  lost  village,  220m, 
282,  294 

Hall,  294 

Bargate,  Richmond,  194 
Barker,  Henry  of  Richmond,  205 

, John,  of  Richmond,  202,  203m 

, Thos.,  chantry  priest  of  Rich- 
mond, 196,  197,  214 
Barkston(e)  Ash,  wapentake,  229-30, 
232-3 

Barley,  M.  W.,  51 

, G.,  384 

Barmby  Moor,  530,  533 
Barnaby,  294,  304 
Barnby,  294,  295 
Barningham,  309 
Barnoldswick,  24,  33 
Barnsley,  463 
Barnyngham,  John,  330 
Bassett,  Wm.,  253 
Barthorpe  in  Acklam,  57 
Bartindale  in  Hunmanby,  57 
Baruth,  two  sons  of,  379 
Bath,  Henry  of,  467,  471 
Battersby  (Battrix,  Beatrix  Farm) 
W.R.,  lost  village,  238 
Battleburn  in  Kirkburn,  57 
Bawtry,  411 
Baxby,  295,  307 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  453 
Beads,  440 
Bean  Lands,  532m 

Beatrice,  Countess  of  Richmond, 

317,  318 

Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick,  171 
Beauer  (Beaver,  Belvoir,  Beauver), 
John  de,  of  Holme,  255 

castle  and  Manor,  256m 

Beaulieu,  abbot  of,  36 
Beck,  Richard,  of  Brignal,  104 

, Edmund,  of  Richmond,  104, 

311,  325,  328,  329 
Beckett,  St.  Thomas,  22,  206,  506, 
507,  516 
Bedale,  294 

Church,  316 

Beeford,  church  of,  30 
Begg,  Miss  E.,  384 
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Beighton,  112,  113 
Beisby,  John,  Keeper  of  Hull 
Blockhouse,  208 
Bekingham,  John,  498 
Bela  de  Bonavilla,  Dame,  135 
Belby,  58 

Bell,  Mrs.  Arthur,  154 
"Belleisle”,  Richmond,  198 
Bellerby,  Joan  313w 

, John,  310,  312,  313  & n 

, Wm.,  313 n 

Belthorpe  in  Bishop  Wilton,  58 
Bempton,  tithe  award,  52,  65 
Benedict,  1st  abbot  of  Sallay,  39 

XIV,  pope,  160 

Benedictine  Monks,  42,  246 
Bennet,  Bishop,  112,  116 
Benningholme,  58 
Bennok,  Richard,  330 
Benson,  Geo.,  of  York,  132,  143 n 
Bentham,  368 

Beresford,  M.  W.,  44-70,  215-40, 
280-309 

Berne,  Stadtbibliothek  at,  376 
Bernard,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  23 
Berlay  (Barlow),  Robert  de,  253 
Berry,  C.  H.,  257 
Bertram,  prior  of  Pontefract,  459 
Beswick,  278 
Bethell,  Hugh,  278 

, William,  278 

Bethels  of  Bishop  Burton,  279 
Beverley,  2,  7,  34,  503 

Minister,  341,  475,  478 

Beverley  Minster,  tomb  in,  504-23 
Bewholme,  5 6n 
— - — , provost  of,  467 
Bewick  in  Aldbrough,  58 
Bigby,  525 

"Big  Rings”,  425,  434,  435,  437 
Bigod,  Hugh,  Justiciar  of  England, 
220 

Bilbrough,  227 

Bilham,  W.R.,  lost  village,  239 

Billingley  Drift  Mine,  120 

Bilsdale,  333,  339,  340,  343,  346,  347 

— — , West  Side,  338 

Binkes,  Richard,  of  Richmond,  98 

Birdfortli  wapentake,  292,  293 

Birdoswald,  386 

Birdsall,  7,  58 

Birka,  Sweden,  440 

Birkbeck  (postmaster  of  Settle),  87 

Birkby,  295 

Nab  Farm,  234,  235 

Birkhou,  295 
Birkin,  Adam  de,  35 6n 

, John  de,  356,  357,  358,  462 

, Peter  de,  35 6n 

, Thos.,  357,  358 

, widow,  of  Thos.,  357 

Birkyn,  Gilbert  de,  Mayor  of  Hull, 
256 


Birley,  E.  B.,  412  and  n,  414 
Birmingham,  78,  112 
Bishop  Burton,  E.R.,  275-9,  530, 
531,  533 

— — , Roman  Villa  at,  259 
Bishop,  T.  A.  M.,  298,  299 

Wilton,  529 

Bittlesden,  abbot  of,  19,  35 
Blackburne,  Margaret,  329 n 

, (Blackburn,  Blakeburne), 

Nicholas  de,  of  York  and  Rich- 
mond, 199-201,  203,  327 
Black  Death,  44,  47,  48,  55,  59,  60, 
61,  65,  69,  222,  238,  254,  282, 
303,  305 
Blackmore,  479 
Blaides,  Wm.,  107 
Blair,  Dr.  C.  Hunter,  325 
Blayd,  Wm.,  328 

Blosseville-es-Plains,  church  of,  158 
Blunde,  Dame  Alice,  wife  of  Robert 
Blunde  of  Bichehill,  135 
Board  man,  F.  J.,  265 
Bobron,  Margery,  214 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  282,  298 
Boggitt,  M.  F.,  260 
Boltby,  304,  466 
Bolton,  306,  478 

by  Bradford,  poll  tax  return, 

215,  216,  222 

Castle,  295 

, East,  295 

— - — • Low  Priory,  31 

, West,  295 

Bond,  Francis,  491 
Bonwick  in  Skipsea,  58 
"Book  of  Bridges”,  367-72 
Bordelby,  295 
Boroughbridge,  370,  383 
Borrowby,  299,  300,  302,  308 
Borrowdale  Volcanic  Series,  359 
Bossall,  294,  295 
Boston,  Miss  Gwen,  241 
Bosvill,  James  de,  knight,  252 
Bouillon,  Godfrey  de,  373 
Bourges,  155,  157 

, St.  Martin,  window,  159 

Bow  Bridge,  334,  335,  338,  342,  343, 
346,  347,  348 
Bowes,  305 

Moor,  318 

Bowforth,  295 

, Robert  de,  466 

Bowl-barrows,  442 
Bov/ling,  Edward,  clerk,  of  Rich- 
mond, 213 
Bowthorpe,  58 
"Boy  Patriot”,  72 
Boyle,  J.  R.,  1,  122 
Boynton,  451 
Bracken,  49 

Bracken-in-Kilnwick,  58 
Brackenholme  in  Hemingbrough,  58 
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Bradfer-Lawrence,  H.  L.,  355 
Bradford,  4,  413,  555 

— , Cartwright  Hall,  283 n 

Museum,  264 

Brailsford,  J.  W.,  118 
Braislford’s  Class  B pottery,  391 
Brakspear,  W.  H.,  22 n 
Bramham,  see  Oglethorpe 
Brandon,  W.R.,  lost  village,  237 
Brandsby,  295 
Bransdale,  45 
Branwell,  492 
Brawith,  295 
— Hall,  295 
"Braythayt”,  255 
Brayton,  Thomas  de,  253 
Breckenborough,  295,  303 
Brentano,  R.,  496-503 
Brettanby,  295 
Bretton,  R.,  256 
Brewster,  T.  C.  M.,  446-452 
Bridlington,  361,  478 

Priory,  19,  29,  34,  35,  60,  63,  70 

Brieforde,  294 
Brigantes,  112,  588-9 
Briggate,  Richmond,  202,  203 
Brigham,  453,  472 

Bridge,  369 

Brignall,  104,  105,  326  and  n 
Brinsworth  Common,  112,  113 
— — — , Town  Streets,  551 
Briostel,  abbot  of,  \\n 
Bristol  Museum,  359 
British  Museum,  118,  120,  281,  282, 
291,  379 
Brittany,  361 
Britton,  John,  474 
Broad  "lands”,  529-35 
Broadbent,  J.,  552 
Broadlee,  444 

Brockell  (Brokhole,  Brokeholle) 
[ohn,  chantry  priest  of  Richmond, 
96,  186-9 

Brompton,  John,  suggested  2nd 
abbot  of  Jervaulx,  22 n 
Bronze  Age  finds,  359,  361,  362,  363, 
429,  435,  437,  446-52 
Bronze  Age  people,  365 

travellers,  364 

tumuli,  364 

Brooke,  Christopher,  9 n,  11  n 

, Susan,  359-366 

Brooks,  F.  W.,  278 
Brotherton,  516 
Brough,  Derbyshire,  546 

, E.R.,  117,  296,  552 

Brougham  (Browham),  314 
Broughton  (Skipton),  83,  465 

, Great,  296 

, Little,  296 

Lythe,  ( see  Dalton),  297 

Brown,  William,  266,  355 
Browsholme,  Clitheroe,  127,  355 


Broxhill,  344,  349,  351 
Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  379 
Bruno,  Michael  de  ("Michael 
Buron”),  abbot  of  Meaux,  30-31 
Brunskill,  Miss  E.,  \5\n 
Buckle,  Richard,  capper,  104,  328 
Buckrose,  wapentake  of,  47 

, lost  villages  of,  54 

Bugthorpe-cum-Garrowby,  62 
Buildwas,  abbey  of,  22 
Bulmer,  309 

, Bertram  de,  32 

— - — -,  Wapentake,  292,  293 
Bunch,  Mr.,  359 

Burdale  in  Wharram  Percy,  58,  67 
Burdon,  R.,  241 
Burgh,  John  de,  183 

, Thos  de.,  319 

Burghhead,  454 
Burghley,  Lord,  219,  297 
Burland,  John  H.,  367 
Burlington  bay,  79 
Burn,  Michael  de,  attorney,  31 
Burnby,  530 
Burneston,  vicar  of,  213 
Burniston,  322 
Burstall,  John  de,  252 
Burstwick,  Bond,  58 
Burton  Constable,  59 
on  Ure,  296 

— — , Dr.  John,  86,  87-9,  249,  250, 
398 

Fields  Farm,  63 

, High,  296 

— - — • Riggs  (or  Burtondale),  308 

, Thos.,  19th  abbot  of  Meaux,  27 

Bury,  Edward,  328 

-,  Wm,  316,  330 

Busby  Hall,  296 
—,  Little,  296 

Bushnell,  A.  J.  de  Haviland,  181;; 
Bustardthorpe,  231 
Butt-beaker,  1st  Cent.,  265 
Buttercrambe,  466,  552 
Butterwike,  299 

Bye,  Thos.,  glasspainter,  York,  169 
Byland,  301,  302,  334,  343,  347.  348, 
350,  351,  352 

, Abbey  of,  9,  11,  17,  18,  19, 

21-2,  25-7,  32,  34,  36,  344,  345, 
347  349 

, Abbots  of,  9-13,  35 

, Grange  of,  309 

, Liberty  of,  291 

Byngfeld,  Thos.,  glasspainter,  York, 
183 

By nkes,  James,  105 

, Richard,  105 

Byram-cum-Poole,  W.R.,  lost 
village,  232 

Byrom  (seat  of  Sir  John  Ramsden), 
72,  75 
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Caen,  374 

Caer  Ebrauc,  38 In 

Caerlaverock,  514-5,  516,  517,  518 

Caernarvon,  481 

Caesar,  Julius,  373 

Cairnpapple  Hill,  W.  Lothian,  396 

Cairns,  Mr.,  67,  70 

Calais  Wold,  3 65n 

Calder,  9,  10 n,  21,  33,  42 

Calcarious  Grit,  340 

Calder,  river,  370 

Cambridge,  Domesday  Book,  142 

, King’s  College  windows,  172 

Camden,  Wm.,  112 
Camerton  in  Burstwick,  59 
Camoys,  Margaret,  Lady  de,  effigy 
of,  246 

Cana,  427,  435,  445 
Canklow,  ford,  113 

Woods,  113  n 

Canterbury,  archbishop  of,  15,  20 

, , Theobald,  458 

cathedral,  507,  515 

Cantley,  Doncaster,  403-12,  536-9 
Cardmaker,  -,  obit  in  Richmond 
Church,  185,  186,  \Sln 

, vicar  of  Catterick,  323 

Carkin  in  Stanwick,  308 
Carleton,  John,  101,  323 

— , John,  obit  in  Richmond 

church,  185,  190-2 
Carlisle,  478 

, bishop  of,  21,  23 

, Earl  of,  75,  284 

, rebellion  of  1745,  81,  89,  90 

, see  of,  497,  499 n 

Carlton  in  Stockton  on  the  Forest, 
296 

in  Stanwick,  296 

Green,  296 

— — , West,  296 
Carpenters’  marks,  485-8 
Carperby,  332 
Carr,  John,  367-72 

, Robert,  367-72 

, Sarah  (see  Hinchcliffe,  Sarah) 

Carter,  Group  Captain  G.  L.,  241 
Carthorpe,  218 

Cartmel  Fell,  Lancs.,  church  of,  155 n 
Cartwright,  J.  J.,  209t2 
Memorial  Museum,  Bradford, 

413 

Castellis,  Walter  de,  358 
Castle  Bolton,  295 
— Dykes,  444 

— — Howard,  62,  282,  284,  285,  286, 
291,  298,  301 
Castleford,  237 
Bridge,  368 

Castlethorpe,  Bucks.,  Roman  brace- 
lets from,  120 
Catcliffe,  114,  115,  546,  551 
Bridge,  547 


Catholics,  Roman,  rebellion  of  1745, 
75,  82,  83,  84,  85,  87 
Cattail,  Little,  W.R.,  lost  village, 

233,  236 

Hall,  Old  Thornville,  W.R., 

lost  village,  236 

Catterick,  Bainesse  Farm,  241-3 

Bridge,  121,  201 

church,  196'w 

, Roman  and  Saxon  site,  121, 

241 

, Vicar  of,  186,  187,  323 

Catton,  manor  of,  Leconfield  col- 
lection, 128,  129 
Catwick,  459,  462 
Cave,  South,  530,  531 

. , Roman  villa,  259 

Cavil  in  Eastrington,  59 

, Ings,  531 

Cawing  ( see  Cowling,  of  Richmond) 
Cawood,  252,  253 

, James,  525 

Cawthorn,  308 

Caxton,  trans.  Golden  Legend,  151, 
157,  167,  173 

Caythorpe,  in  Rudston,  59 
Cayton,  308 

— - — -,  W.R.,  lost  village  of,  21672, 

234,  236 

Celestine,  pope,  164 
— — - II,  pope,  456 

Ill,  pope,  29,  456,  459,  460 

Chadwick,  S.  J.,  355 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  window  at,  157, 
18172 

Chamber,  John,  glass-painter  of 
York,  183,  184 

— — , Matilda,  wife  of  John,  184 
Chambers,  Henry,  214 
Chantry  survey,  1545,  232 

Certificates,  187,  188,  203, 

21072,  316,  319,  322,  32772 
“Chapel  Close”,  lost  village,  62 

Garth,  298 

— — - Hill,  lost  village,  61 
Chapman,  G.,  120 
“Chappie  Kell”,  302 
Charlemagne,  373 

Charles  I,  visit  to  Hull  1639,  date 
of,  1 

Chartres  Cathedral,  window  in,  162 

Chats  worth,  74 

Cheere,  Sir  Henry,  2-6 

— — , John,  brother  of  Henry,  4 

Cherry  Burton,  533 

Chert  flakes,  433,  437 

Chertsey,  Abbey  of,  381 

Chester,  Act  Book,  31672 

, Bishop  of,  317t2 

Cathedral,  491,  494 

, Constable  of,  356,  358 

Diocesan  Registry,  21272,  31772 

Chesterfield,  112,  116 
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Chevet,  W.R.,  lost  village,  238 
Childe,  V.  Gordon,  362??,  363 
Chippenham,  463 
Chitty,  Mrs.  D.  J.,  241 
Cholmley,  Sir  Richard,  299 
Chroniques  de  Hainaut,  377 
Cistercian  abbots,  29 

architecture,  336,  344 

buildings,  341 

— — depopulation,  234 

orders,  agreement  with  Gil- 

bertine,  18 
rule,  339 

Citeaux,  abbot  of,  13,  18,  22,  27 

, orders  of,  1 1 

Clairvaux,  15,  16,  17,  26,  31,  42 
Clapton  (Clapsen)  Wm.,  Master 
cutler  of  London,  3,  4 
Clareton,  W.R.,  lost  village,  234 
Clark,  E.  J.  H.,  113 

, J.  D.  G.,  427,  362 n 

, M.  Kitson,  364 

, W„  406 

Clarkson,  Chris.,  historian  of  Rich- 
mond, 97,  111,  310,  311,  313, 
314 n,  315,  316  and  n,  317  and  n, 
318,  319 n,  320 n,  321  n,  322 n,  323, 
325  and  n,  326  and  n,  327  and  n, 
328 n,  330 n,  331 

Clarkson’s  History  of  Richmond,  311 
Claro  wapentake,  lost  villages  of, 
229-30,  233-6 

Claudius  II  (Gothieus),  coin  of,  413 
Clay,  C.  T.,  8,  268,  355,  398  and  n, 

417,  421 

Clayton,  Bradford,  413 

, W.R.,  239,  251 

Cleaseby,  Acrisus  de,  goldsmith,  202 
Cleaving,  in  Londesbrough,  59 
Cleeton,  in  Skipsea,  59 
Clement  III,  pope,  29 
Clerical  subsidies,  189,  196,  201,  204, 
206,  210,  331 

, lists  of  Richmond  clergy 

taken  from,  211 

Clerk,  John,  Dean,  Guild  of  St. 

Mary,  Richmond,  202 
Clerkeson,  James,  105 
Cleveland,  298 

, abbey  granges  in,  18 

Naturalists  Proceedings,  260 

Clifford,  E.  M.,  363 n 
— — family,  511 
Clifton-on-Ure,  296 
Clogger  Bridge,  353 
Clotherholme,  W.R.,  lost  village,  234 
Cluny,  38 

Clutterbuck’s  History  of  Hertford- 
shire, 251 

Coatham,  West,  296 
Cobham,  Joan,  Lady  de,  effigy  of, 
246 

church,  Kent,  effigy  in,  246 


Cockermouth,  472 
Cockerton,  R.  W.  P.,  112m 
Codrington,  T.,  112 
Coffin,  Thos.,  490 
Coggs,  467 

Coins,  Edward  I,  silver  penny,  130 

, Roman,  118,  119-121,  260,  264, 

265,  413,  415,  463,  555-7 
“Cold  Harbour  Farm’’,  Bishop  Bur- 
ton, 275 

Hiendly,  367,  368 

Cole,  Rev.  E.  Maule,  6 
Collectanea  A nglo-Premonstratensia , 
320 

Collingwood,  W.  G.,  453 
Collyer,  Cedric,  71-95 
Collynne,  Thos.,  101,  102 
Cologne,  374 

Colthorpe,  migrated  village,  216?? 
Colton,  227,  238 
Combe,  abbot  of,  35 
Commissioners  of  Array,  in  Howden, 
253 

Commodus,  coin  of,  555 
“Commonwood  Street’’  (Rokeby), 
305 

Comyn,  murder  of,  379 
Condon,  Col.  Thos.,  2 
Coneythorpe,  234 
Coneysthorpe,  286 
Congreve,  Mr.,  Roman  excavation, 
Elmswell,  263 

Constable,  Marmaduke,  of  Holder- 
ness,  84 

-,  Sir  Robert,  57,  64 

Constantius  I (Chlorus),  coin  of,  118, 

415 

, II,  coin  of,  413,  415,  555 

Conyers,  — , 110 

, Lord  Chris.,  321 

, Mr.  (John),  313 

, Sir  Geo.,  1 88n 

Cooke,  Robert,  323 

, obit,  Richmond  church,  186, 

203 

, Thos.,  105 

Cooper,  A.  N.,  60 

, T.  P.,  York  antiquary, 

132,  1367? 

Cooplande,  Michael,  slater,  110,  196 
Cope,  Sir  John,  71,  73,  79,  85 
Copeland,  James,  313,  314 
— — , John,  310,  313,  323 

, obit,  Richmond  Church,  186 

Copland,  John,  101 
Copley,  H.  A.,  113?? 

Copmanthorpe,  Chapelry  of  York, 
136w 

Corburn,  308 

Corder,  Philip,  263,  411?? 

Cornay,  Edward,  capper,  104,  191, 
198-9,  201, 206,  325,  326,  330??,  331 
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Cornay — continued 

, Thos.,  merchant,  104,  201, 

203,  325 

Cornbrough,  296,  299 
Corney,  church  of,  22 
Cornut,  Aubin,  Dean  of  St.  Martins 
of  Tours,  155 

Cornwall,  Dr.  I.  W„  425,  441 
Coronation  regalia,  380 
Corpus  Christi  Guild  of  York,  177 
Costello,  Rev.,  of  North  Grimston, 
70 

Cote,  297 

Cotness  in  Howden,  59 
Cotswolds,  ancient  trackways  in,  363 
Cottarn,  E.  R.,  font  in  church,  6,  7 

, lost  village,  46,  49,  50,  59,  60 

Cottingham,  66,  517 

, rector  of,  466 

Cottingwith,  East,  530 
Coulby,  296,  307 
Council  of  the  North,  60 

— , Wilstrop  Cartulary,  225 

, Lords  in,  224 

Coupland,  445 

Court  of  Common  Pleas,  316 

, Exchequer,  105,  108,  109, 

110,  218,  297 

, Requests,  99,  102,  103, 

104,  105 

Cowden,  Great,  60 

, Little,  59 

Cowlam,  font  in  church,  6,  7 

, lost  village,  50,  59,  60 

Cowling  (Cowlyn,  Cowlyng,  Cow- 
lynge) 

, John,  324 

, Margaret,  324;  obit,  Richmond 

church,  186,  189w,  195,  197 

, Raffe,  105,  324 

, Thos.,  324,  325;  obit  in  Rich- 
mond church,  186,  193,  194 

, Thos.,  surgeon,  198 

■ , William,  105,  324 

Cowpland,  James,  chaplain,  of  Rich- 
mond, 211 
Cowton,  Atley,  297 

, Atlow,  297 

, South,  N.R.,  192,  217,  297 

Coventry,  182 

, Bishop  of,  20 

Mystery  Plays,  162 n 

, St.  Mary’s  Hall,  375 

Coverham,  294 

, Thos.,  glass  painter,  183 

Cox,  J.  W.,  291 
Coxwold,  11,  345 
Crakehill,  297,  298 
Cranborne,  435 
Crathorne,  church  of,  34 
Craucumbe,  John,  500 
Crawford,  O.  G.  S.,  427 
Crayke,  365 


Cregeen,  Miss  S.  M.,  538 
Crichie,  445 
Croft,  192,  301 

Field  (Parlington  W.R.)  238 

— — , Margarita,  wife  of  Radulf,  197« 

, Radulf,  of  Richmond,  197 n 

— — , Rector  of,  326 

, Andrew,  C.  K.,  291 

Croorn,  E.R.,  enclosure  of,  218w 

, lost  village,  60 

Crosby,  297 

, Court,  297 

, Richard,  189w 

Crosland,  R.  W.,  453 
Crosses,  Dragon,  453-5 

, Eleanor,  505,  506 

Crossthwaite,  297 

“Crouchback”,  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  510 
Crow  Nest  Park,  555 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  78 n,  90 n 

, militia  of,  7 8n,  90 n 

Cundall,  302 

, J„  451,  452 

Cursor  Mundi,  The,  157  and  n 
Curtana  (or  Cortaine ),  sword  of 
mercy,  380 
Curthose,  Robert,  375 
Curwen,  Wm.,  Rector  of  Richmond, 
211 

Cus worth,  239 

Cuttriss,  Mr.,  of  Doncaster,  406 
Cyprus,  379 

Dacre,  453 

family,  511,  519 

, gift  to  Fountains  Abbey,  19 n 

survey  1563,  62,  67 

Dale,  land  in,  12 

, Town  in  Hawnby,  297 

Dalkeith,  89 
Dalby,  299,  308 
Dalton,  297 

Hall,  297 

, Michell,  297 

Norreys,  297 

, South,  530 

, , church  of,  6 

— — Travers,  297 

, West  (or  Ryal),  297 

Dam,  river,  at  Selby,  252 
Damietta,  356,  357 
Danby  in  Cleveland,  298 

, Little,  297 

Wiske,  297 

on-Ure,  297 

Daneswell  Garage,  Stamford  Bridge, 
552 

Daniel,  Walter,  32 
Daniels,  Walter,  346w 
Dansey,  History  of  the  Crusades,  250 
Danthorpe  in  Humbelton,  60 
Darcy,  Sir  Conyers,  74 n,  81,  84,  90 
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Darfield,  Roman  bronze  bracelet, 
120 

Dargenson,  ].,  321,  322 
Darlington  and  Stockton  Times,  317m 
Darnes,  Joseph,  glass  painter,  172 
Darrington,  457 
Darton  bridge,  369 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  31,  32,  373 
Davies,  G.  H.,  425 
Davies,  Robert,  367,  368,  370 
Dawnay,  Hon.  Mr.,  76 
Dawtree,  Thos.,  lawyer  of  York,  178 
Day  kins  (Dakyn),  Dr.,  rector  of 
Kirby  Ravens  worth,  207 
Dean,  Mrs.  C.,  264 
Deepdale,  308 
De  Insula,  Richard  de,  518 
— — -,  Robert  de,  518 

, Roger  de,  518-9 

Deconsone,  Chris.,  328 
De  la  Pryme,  Abraham,  1 
De  Lisle,  518 
Denby,  William,  500,  501 
— , W.R.,  13 

Denis,  2nd  abbot  of  Roche,  37 
Denmark,  363 
Dent,  Thos.,  105 
Derby,  73 n,  90,  112 
De  Regimine  Principum,  bequest  of, 
to  York  Library,  178 
Deserted  Medieval  Village  Research 
Group,  290 

Derwent,  river,  252,  552 
, Lord  & Lady,  of  Hackness 

Hall,  127 

Deuil  (Duel)  Cross  tumulus,  383 
and  n 

De  Usflet,  child  of,  248,  250 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  gift  to  Folk 
museum,  129 

, Duke  of,  Lord  Lieut,  of 

Derby,  74 
Dewsbury,  555 

Dickering,  E.R.,  lost  village  of,  54 
Didderston,  308 

Didron,  Christian  Iconography , 151  n, 
162 

Dike  in  Lelley,  60 
Dissolution  (of  monasteries),  353 
Dodsworth,  456 

, Roger,  63,  248,  251,  355,  459 

Mss,  180 

Dol,  bishop  elect  of,  34 
Domesday  Book,  4 6m,  288,  299 

, lost  villages  in  W.R.,  222,  235 

, shire  of  the  Archbishop,  131, 

133,  137w,  138,  140-6 

survey,  314m,  315m,  317m,  348, 

356 

Don,  river,  Roman  camp  on,  112 

, valley  of,  115 

, crossing  “Deadman’s  Hole 

Ford”,  113 


Doncaster  ( see  also  Cantley)  371, 
403-12 

Borough  Engineer’s  Dept.,  406 

museum,  265,  406,  408,  411, 

412 

, vicar  of,  224 

— — , Wade’s  army  at,  89 
Dorchester-on-Thames,  425,  434, 

435,  437 

Dorman  Memorial  Museum,  Middles- 
brough, 118,  260 
Douai,  84 

Douglas,  David,  422 
Downe,  Viscount,  76 
Dowthorpe,  60 

Doyle,  Richard,  drawing  of  head 
dress,  150 

Dragon  Crosses,  453-5 
Dragons,  453,  454 
Drake,  Francis,  490,  552 

— - — , , History  of  York,  132, 

135-6,  141-2,  111,  180-1,  253m 

, John,  490 

Draper,  Dorothy,  278 
Drax,  chartulary  of,  398 

, church  and  chapel  of,  256m 

, Lord  of,  254 

— — , parish  of,  398-402,  413-4 
— - — - priory,  254,  256m,  398 

, Tithe  award  map,  398 

Drewton  in  Everthorpe,  60 
Driffield,  440,  446 
Dringhouses,  231 
Droitwich,  112 
Dromonby,  298 

Grange,  298 

Hall,  298 

Dry,  John,  531 

Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum, 
8,  234,  236,  388m 
Duggleby,  7 
Duholm,  353 
Dunbar,  71 
Duncombe  Park,  345 
Dundee,  University  College,  413 
Dundrennan,  abbot  of,  33,  36 
Dunkirk,  preparations  for  invasion 
from,  1745,  73 
Dunning,  John,  275 
Dunster,  491 

Durannus,  abbot  of  Pontefract,  456 
Dureme,  Thomas  de,  472 
Durham,  bishop  of,  12,  33,  40,  287, 
308 

Cathedral,  windows  in,  184, 

339 

, diocese  of,  497,  498,  499 

, Hatfield  College,  414 

, Manor  of,  302 

, militia  of,  73 

, priory  of,  12,  26,  29,  31,  32,  35, 

40 


, Rites  of  (Surtees  Soc.)  , 161,  184 
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Durrington  Walls,  435 

Dutch  troops  in  England,  1745,  89 

Earl  J ohn,  chantry  of  B.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Richmond,  185 
Early  Bronze  Age,  364,  365 n 

Iron  Age,  396 

Early  English  Architecture,  341 
Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  298,  300 
Easby  (Esbye),  295,  298,  326 

Abbey,  97,  201,  298,  327 

■ , abbot  of,  20,  23 n 

-,  obits  of,  97,  98 

Easby  in  Baldersby,  298 

Easedike  in  Ainsty,  231,  233 

Easing  wold,  308 

East  Anglia,  289 

East  Cottingwith,  530 

East  Harling,  Norfolk,  151 

East  Harsley,  295,  309 

East  Lilling,  215 m,  282,  283,  284,  291 

East  Newton,  56m 

East  Riding,  288,  289,  290,  291 

-,  charioteers  of,  392 

, Lord  Lieutenant  of,  75 

, volunteers  raised  during 

1745  rebellion,  77 

East  Tanfield,  N.R.  lost  village,  217, 
220,  235,  282-3 
East  Witton,  22,  323 
East  Yorkshire  Iron  Age,  373 
Eastburn,  46,  48,  49,  50,  53,  57,  60 
Eastfield,  Norton,  Roman  road,  262 
Eastoft,  252 

Easthorpe,  E.R.  lost  village,  49,  52, 
61,  215m,  298 
Easton,  49,  50,  61 
Eastwood  (Rotherham),  121 
Eavestone,  W.R.  lost  village,  218m 
Ebberston,  308 
Eboracum,  383 

Eckington  (Roman  road),  113 
Eddlethorpe  in  Westow,  61 
Ede,  Wm.,  ( see  Lee,  Wm),  325 
Edinburgh,  71,  72,  73,  89 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond,  187 
Edstone,  Little,  298 
Edward  I,  254,  257,  317,  319,  378, 
379,  380,  381,  382,  506,  507,  514, 
515,  516,  519,  520 
Edward  II  (Prince  of  Wales),  246, 
252,  253,  379,  514 
Edward  III,  139,  254,  381,  520 
Edward  VI,  96,  97,  99,  100,  103, 
105,  106,  107,  109,  204m,  316, 
319,  328 

Edward  the  Confessor,  145 
Edwards,  Miss  J.  M.  T.,  406 
Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  378 

, — , endowment  of  St. 

Peter's  York,  134 

Egglestone  abbey,  23,  301,  319,  320, 
321  & m,  322 


Egglestone — continued 

, abbot  of,  214,  317 

, canons  of,  317,  318,  319,  320, 

322,  331 

, Minister's  Account . 321 

, sub-prior  of,  331 

Egyptian  beads,  364 
Eilaf,  priest  of  Hexham,  31 
Eland,  Hugh  de,  357 

, Margery  de,  357 

Elcho,  Lord,  87 
Eldmire,  297,  298 

— , chantry  chapel  of  St.  Giles  at, 

298 

Eldon  Road  (Rotherham),  120 
Eleanor  Cross,  505,  506 
Elgee,  Dr.,  360  and  n,  361  n 
Elias,  abbot  of  Kirkstall,  26,  27 

, abbot  of  Rievaulx,  36 

Elizabeth  I,  101,  105,  109,  110,  197m, 
209,  212,  274,  326 
Ella,  East  and  West,  E.R.  joint 
Lord  of,  253,  255 

, Kirk,  parochial  rights  in,  255 

Ellenthorpe,  298 

Eller  Beck  (Stokeslev),  118 

Ellerburn,  305,  454  ' 

Ellerby,  60 
Ellerton,  298 

Abbey,  298 

Elslack,  465 
Elstronswick,  56m 
Elstow  abbey,  34 
Eltham  Hall,  488 
Ely,  Bishop  of,  14,  20,  211 

Cathedral,  478,  479,  481,  484-5, 

488 

Embroidery,  507-8 

Embsay  priory,  25,  39 

Emma,  mother  of  Henry  de  Neville, 

12 

Enclosure  Act  (Brinsworth) , 114 
“English”  faience  beads,  364 
Enthorpe  in  Lund,  61 
Episcopal  Visitations,  189,  191-2, 
197,  202,  204,  206,  207,  210 

, Richmond  clergy  listed, 

212 

Erdington,  Giles  of,  471 
Erec,  son  of  King  Lac,  380 
Ernald,  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  26m,  34, 
35^ 

Eryholme,  308 
Esdaile,  Mrs.  K.  A.,  4 
Eshelby,  H.  D.,  206 
Eske,  E.R.,  49,  61 

Espec,  Walter  1’,  338,  339,  344,  346, 
348 

, family  of,  348 

Essex,  287 

Estgrenewiche,  manor  of,  101 
Eston,  Roger,  325,  329m,  330 
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Eston— continued 

, Roger,  obit  of,  in  Richmond 

church,  186,  203 

Esturine,  Middle  (Deltaic)  rocks,  338 
Esyngwold,  John,  of  York,  177$ 
Etersthorpe,  308 
Etherdwick  in  Aldbrough,  61 
Eton  College,  Chapel  window  of,  169 
Etton,  278 

church,  12th  cent,  sculpture,  7 

Eugenius,  pope,  164 
— — - III,  pope,  17,  18 
Eustace,  abbot  of  Jervaulx,  23 
Everingham  de  Byrkin,  Adam  de, 
252 

Evesham,  478 

Ewbank  (Ewbanck,  Ewbancke,  -see 
Hewbank) 

, obit,  Richmond  church,  186 

, Sir  Richard,  214 

Ewcross,  wapentake,  228-30,  236 
Excalibur,  367,  377 
Exchequer,  46,  49,  60,  62,  64 

, Enrolled  subsidies  of,  216 

— — , problem  of  lost  villages,  216, 
221 

Exelby,  304 
Exeter  Cathedral,  491 

Fabric  Rolls,  York  Minster,  183 
Fabrio,  438 

Faceby,  Sir  John,  priest,  177m 
Fadmoor,  300,  466 
Faience  beads,  364-5 
Fairfax,  Gabriel,  of  Steeton,  will  of, 
227 

, Sir  Guv,  acquired  Steeton, 

225-7 

, Lord,  of  Gilling,  84 

— — , Sir  Thomas,  59 

, Sir  William,  inventory  of  goods 

of,  227 

, William,  289 n 

Fairfax-Blakeborough,  Major  J.,  279 
Fairholme,  298 
Falkirk,  379,  516,  518 
Fallow,  T.  M.,  Memorials  of  Old 
Yorkshire,  266 
Fangdale  Beck,  338,  346 
Fanshawe,  Thomas,  106 
Fargo  Plantation,  435 
Farley  Heath,  440 
Farmanby,  305,  308 

, St.  Hilda’s  church,  305 

Farnburn  (Fairburn),  Selby  Abbey 
rents,  253 
Farnham,  488 

, William,  500,  503 

Farnley  (Farleg),  357 

Tyas,  357 

Faxfleet,  531m 

, commissioner  for  river  banks 

at,  253 


Fay,  J.  B.,  2 n 

Featherstone,  Court  Rolls  &c.  Lecon- 
field  collection,  128 
Felkirk,  367 

Parish  Register,  368 

Felixkirk,  303 
Fell,  Miss,  359,  361  n 
Fengate,  Peterborough,  394 
Ferriby,  North,  parish,  part  of 
manor  of  Swanland,  253 

, priory  church  of,  255,  256 

Ferrybridge,  368 
— — , bridge  at,  370,  371 
Feudal  Aids,  298,  303,  305,  308 
Field  Book  at  Castle  Howard,  un- 
published, 221  n 
Fimber,  58 

Finch,  Lady  Isabella,  72,  77m 
Finghall,  294 

Finnigan,  Messrs.  J.  F.  & Co., 
Sheffield,  113 
Firby,  298 

First  Fruits  Composition  Book, 
Index  to,  316m 
Fitzalan,  John,  517 

, Richard,  517 

Fitz waiter  family,  513,  518 
Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of,  76 
Five  Mile  Act,  83,  85,  86 
Flamborough,  534m 
Flaxton,  466 

station,  283,  303 

Fleetham,  302 
Fleming,  Wm.  le,  355 

, John  le,  355 

, Reiner  le,  355 

Flintoff,  G.,  414 
Flinton,  534m 
Flockton,  459 

Flotmanby,  East  and  West,  61 
Foley,  H.,  Records  of  Eng.  Prov.  of 
Soc.  of  Jesus,  207 

Folifoot,  East  (Folifait,  Folithwaite) 
lost  village,  231 
Fontenelle,  479 

Food  Vessel  People,  362,  363,  364 

, burials,  363 

, graves,  363 

Ford  Abbey,  co.  Devon,  29 
Fordwich,  tercia  pars  in  Domesday 
Book,  138 

Forge,  The,  near  Rievaulx,  334,  338, 
343,  345,  353,  354 
Fornthorpe,  298 

Fornythorpe  in  Cornbrough,  299 
Fors,  settlement  of  monks  at,  11, 
22m,  308 

Fort  Augustus,  71 
Fortunatus,  metrical  life  of  St. 
Martin,  149 

Forty  Years  in  a Moorland  Parish, 
298 
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Forz  III,  William  de,  Count  of 
Aumale,  31 

Fosham  in  Aldbrough,  61 
Fossard,  Thos.,  466 
Foster,  Miss  A.  G.,  291 

, Ralph,  chantry  priest  of 

Richmond,  1S9m,  190,  197,  201, 
206,  210,  330,  331 
— — , Sir  Rawfe,  will  of,  214 

— , Thos.,  brother  of  Ralph,  214 

Foston,  308 

Fountains,  291,  296,  299,  303 
- — -Abbey,  9,  12,  13-21,  23,  26,  27, 
28,  35,  37,  40,  41,  465 
— , abbots  of,  13-21,  40,  224,  235 

Cartularv , Ed.  W.  T.  Lancaster, 

234-6,  288m,  299 

, Foundation  History  of,  23,  24, 

25. 

, Grange  of  (Sleningford),  235 

(Thorpe  Underwood),  236 

, Memorials  of,  ed.  J.  R. 

Walbran,  13,  23m 

— - — , The  President  Book  of,  13m, 
14,  15,  40 

Fowler,  Dr.  J.  T.  (Cuthbert  Window, 
York  Minster),  155,  (St.  William 
window,  York  Minster),  164m 
Fox  Cover,  Bishop  Burton,  275 
Fox,  George,  M.P.  for  York,  75 
France,  Jean  de,  due  de  Berry,  375 
Francois  Ier,  King  of  France,  374 
“Free  rings”,  454 

Frenchgate,  Richmond,  St.  John’s 
Guild,  site  of,  193 
Frickley,  221m 

, W.R.  lost  village,  239 

Frilford,  Berks.,  Roman-Celtic 
Temple,  244 

Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  273-5 

, Isabella  (nee  Richyard  or 

Rigyatt),  273-5 

, Edmund,  274 

Frodingham,  530 
— — , South,  66 
Fryston,  237 
Fulford,  531m 

Fulk,  prior  of  Pontefract,  461 
Fullo  (? Fuller)  Geoffrey,  318 
“Furnace  Hill”,  339 
Furness  Abbey,  9,  10,  13,  18,  21,  22, 
23,  27,  33,  36,  42,  345 
Furnival,  Pedigree  of  Second  House 
of,  254 

, (Furnival],  Furneval)  Gerard 

de.  Lord  of  Sheffield  and  Hallam- 
shire,  254 

, Gerondde,  Lord  of  Munden 

Furnival,  Herts,  254-5 

, Lora  (Loretta)  de,  dau.  of 

Gerard,  246,  251,  253-4 

— , charges  of,  248 

-,  Selby  abbey  church  effigy,  246 


Gabriel,  Archangel,  figure  in  West 
Window,  St.  Martin’s,  York,  171 
Gale,  (Roger),  historian  of  Rich- 
mondshire,  187,  200,  317m,  319m 
Gallowgate,  Richmond,  194,  198,  199 
Galloway,  archdeacon  of,  497 
Gaily  Gap,  552 
Galtres,  forest  of,  303,  472 
Galway,  Lord,  75 
Gant,  Robert  de,  25,  458 
Gardham,  57 

in  Cherry  Burton,  61 

Garendon  abbey,  30 
Garland,  G.,  of  Petworth,  Sussex, 
128 

Garrowby  in  Kirby  Underdale,  61 
Garstel,  George,  214 
Garth  End  Fall,  532m 

, Sir  John,  priest  of  Richmond, 

214 

, Thos.,  330 

Garthstell,  Robert,  214 
Garton,  56m 

Gascoigne,  Thomas,  496 

, Judge,  219 

, Sir  William,  219,  224 

, papers,  238 

Gastrell.  Bishop,  Notitia  Cestriensis, 
187m,  317m,  319m 
Gate  Helmsley,  552 
Gates,  (Gate),  Sir  Henry,  102,  103, 
110 

Gawer,  Adam,  330 
Gawthorpe,  in  Flarewood,  enclosure 
at,  219 

, , lost  hamlet,  237 

Gayles,  297 
Geddington,  505,  506 
Geldart,  Edward,  531 
Gentleman’ s Magazine,  367,  370 
Geoffrey,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  18 

, Meaux,  36 

, Newminster  40 

, Rievaulx,  35 

, Sallay,  39 

- — York,  16 

, bishop-elect  of  Lincoln,  34 

, dean  of  Lincoln,  34 

, a monk  at  Rievaulx,  35 

de  Norwich,  dean  of  York,  38 

de  Monmouth,  Historia,  379 

Georgia,  80 

Georgia  Rangers  (Oglethorpe’s),  80m 
Gerold,  abbot  of  Byland,  9,  10,  21,  42 
Gervaise,  abbe,  158 
Gerrard,  Gilbert,  attorney-general, 

105 

Geshyn  (Geslyng,  Grysling),  Thos., 
priest,  Richmond,  189,  190,  214 
Geveldale  in  le  Hole,  1477,  62 
Gibson,  Alan,  415 

Gibson  (Trans.  Magna  Brittannia 
1695),  112 
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Gilbert,  abbot  of  Sallay,  39 
Gilbertine  order,  agreement  with 
Cistercian,  18 
Gild  Geld  Garth,  13 6n 
Gildhouse,  York,  139 
Gill,  H.  M„  241 
Gillam,  John,  414 
Gillamoor,  466 

Gilling  (West)  near  Richmond  192 

, — , Rector  of,  84 

, , Wapentake,  292,  293 

•,  East,  Wapentake,  292,  293 

, ‘cum  Grimston’,  299 

Gilmour,  E.  F.,  406,  407-12 
Gilyard-Beer,  D.,  241,  265 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  archdeacon  29 
Girflet,  376 
Girlington,  299,  555 
Givendale,  W.R.,  lost  village,  234 

, Little,  62 

Glasgow,  bishop  of,  34 
Glastonbury,  379 
Gloucester  cathedral,  375 
Glover,  Robert,  Somerset  Herald, 
248,  251 

Glynne,  Sir  Stephen,  note  on  Selby 
effigies,  250 
Goathland,  308 

Godfrey,  prior  of  Pontefract,  464 
— - — de  Lucy,  archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond, 22 

Gokewell  priory,  25 
Golden  Legend,  The,  \51n,  163,  167, 
173 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  57 
Goodmanham,  52 
Gott,  Mr.,  W.R.  surveyor,  370 
Gouge,  Rev.  Nicholas,  84 
Gough,  J.  G.,  18th  cent,  writer  on 
sepulchral  monuments,  246,  249, 
250 

Gower  (Goore,  Goure),  Ralph  (Raff), 
of  Richmond,  98,  105,  328 
Gowland,  T.  S„  234,  236,  306 
Goxhill,  49,  62 

Grafton,  Iron  Age  site  at,  383-94,  396 

— — Parish  Council,  384 

Grail,  Holy,  376 

Grainge,  W.,  303 

Grange,  299 

Farm,  Brough,  117 

Granges,  monastic,  note  on,  236 
Gransmoor,  shrunken  village,  5 6n 
Grantham,  C.  & E.,  446 

( s’  excavations  at  Flms- 

well,  262 

Great  Emparking,  65 
— — Langdale,  359,  361 

Langdale  Group,  359 

— North  Road,  403,  408.  410,  411 

Ouseburn,  368 

Tlpsall,  303 


Green  Howards’  Regimental  Chapel, 
Richmond,  191 

Greenberry  (Greenberg),  288,  288 n, 

297,  299 

Greene,  Miss  Dorothy,  112,  121,  257, 
403 

— — , Mrs.  A.  M.  H„  265 
Greenoak,  62 

Greenwell,  Canon,  359 n,  360,  363 n, 
364,  366 

Grene,  Father  Christopher,  207 
Grenewell,  John,  abbot  of  Foun- 
tains, 13 
Greta,  river,  305 
Gretehed,  Christopher,  105 
Gribthorpe,  manor,  129 
Griff,  299 

— Farm,  299 

Grimes,  W.  F.,  403 n 

, Type  II,  Roman  kilns,  299,  403 

Grimsby,  299 

, Edmund  de,  521 

, Gilbert  de,  518,  519-23 

, Robert  de,  521 

, Stephen  de,  521 

, Walter  de,  521 

Grimston,  Admiral,  2 

Grange,  299 

-,  Hanging,  62 

—  in  Garton,  62 

, John,  2 

Moor,  299,  364,  365m 

, North,  font,  6,  7 

, N.R.,  lost  village,  218,  232 

— — , Thomas,  2 

Grimthorpe  in  Great  Givendale,  62 
Grinton,  clericus  de,  331 
Gristhorpe,  308,  309,  449 
Gristhwaite,  N.R.,  depopulated 
village,  219,  298,  299 
Grosvenor,  Robert,  320 
Grove  West,  E.R.,  excavations,  260-1 
G(uarinus),  35 
Gueldable,  300,  302,  308 
Guilthwaite  Hall,  546,  547,  551 
Guild  Priests,  of  Richmond,  194 
Guinevere,  tomb  of,  379 
Guisborough  cartulary,  294,  296, 

298,  301,  304,  307 

— priory,  12,  18,  19,  20,  23,  26, 
29,  33,  35,  40,  307 

, prior  of,  304 

Gunby  in  Bubwith,  63 
Gunnergate  Hall,  307 
Gunpowder  Plot,  123 
Gypsum,  429,  433,  436,  437,  442 

Hackenby  Dike,  site  of  lost  village 
of  Haganby,  233 

Hackness  Hall,  Queen  Mary’s  visit 
to,  127 

Hadley,  George,  historian  of  Hull,  1 n 
Haganby,  W.R.  lost  village,  231,  233 
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Haget,  Ralph,  abbot  of  Fountains, 
15,  18,  19,  26 

, , abbot  of  Kirkstall, 

25-26,  41 
Haisthorpe,  5 6m 

Haldaneby  (Haldanby,  Haldenby), 
land  of  Sir  Walter  de  Usflete,  254, 
255 

Haldenby,  W.R.,  lost  village,  237 
Hales,  John,  218 
Halifax,  90 

, Shibden  Park  Folk  Museum, 

129-30 

Halikeld  wapentake,  292,  293 
Hall,  Alderman,  303 

, Mistress,  284 

— - — , Mr.,  of  Ferrybridge,  371 
Hallstatt  ware,  392 
Halnaby,  299 
Haltemprice,  66 

Halton,  John,  priest,  of  Richmond, 
204 

— — — with  Newsam,  lost  village,  238 
Hamburg,  Kunsthalle  at,  376 
Hamerton  effigy  in  Selby  Abbey 
church,  246,  250-2,  256 

, Sir  Stephen  de,  251 

, W.R.,  lost  village,  238 

Hamilton,  Dr.  A.,  413 
Hammerton,  Green,  Manor  of,  129 

, Green  & Kirk,  129 

Hamo,  abbot  of  Byland,  12 
Hampton  Court,  Henry  VIII’s  pic- 
tures, at,  153 

Handsworth,  Roman  road,  113 
Hang  East  wapentake,  292,  293 

West  wapentake,  292,  293 

Hanging  Grimston,  lost  village,  218, 
232 

Hangthwaite  (or  Langthwaite)  W.R., 
lost  village,  239 
Hanlen,  James,  214 
Harbert,  John,  102,  103,  110 
Harcourt,  P.,  3,  4 
Harding,  K„  414 
Hardingstone,  505 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Chancellor,  71,  72, 
74,  76,  79 
Harewood,  68,  284 
— — — , W.R.,  lost  village,  237 
Hargrove,  York  antiquary,  132 
Harsley,  West,  299 
Harome,  304 
Harpham,  7 
Harpham,  Yorks.,  164m 

— — , , Roman  Villa,  117-8,  259 

, Robert  de,  521 

Harrogate  Museum,  414 
Hartburn  in  Barmston,  63 
Harthill,  54 
Hartley,  J.,  392m 
-,  Miss  Marie,  308 


Harris,  A.,  University  of  Hull,  60, 
62,  68,  218m 

Harrison,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  of  Newton,  65 
Harrison,  Rev.  Chancellor  F.,  176m, 
179,  180,  187m,  200m,  205m 

, J.  A.,  406,  408 

-,  Thomas,  weaver,  104 

Hastings  family,  510,  512 
— — , Edmund,  518 

, Sir  John,  518 

— — , Richard  de,  518 

, Robert  de,  518 

Haterberg  in  Scalby,  299 
Hauxwell,  West,  300 
Haverholme  priory,  27 
‘Hawade’  (High  Wath?),  308 
Hawise,  countess  of  Aumale,  30 
Hawkes,  C.  F.  C.,  385,  391,  396 
Hawnby,  297,  333 

Hawthornthwaite,  Mr.  & Mrs.,  236, 
291 

Hawys,  John,  York,  135 
Hayes,  R.  H„  260,  262,  299,  307, 
308,  415 
Hayton,  530 
Hazel  Head, 

Hazelwood,  W.R.,  depopulation  of, 
232 

Head-dresses,  conical,  in  stained 
glass,  150 

Healaugh,  Cartulary,  231,  233,  296, 
309 

Park,  hermitage,  19m 

Heape,  R.  Grundy,  367 
Heath  in  Warmfield,  manor  of,  129 
Hebrides,  toll  from  sale  of  fish 
from,  138 
Hector,  373 

Heighington  (Heghinton,  Heighin- 
son)  Alison,  Richmond,  will  of,  196 

, Symonde  (Simon),  104,  105, 

106 

— — , William,  106 
Helmhouse  Pits,  338 
Helmsley,  333,  334,  343,  344,  345, 
348,  349,  351 

-,  Upper,  308 

Hemingbrough  church,  520 
Hemingway,  Dr.,  354 
Hemsworth,  Sir  Stephen,  recusant, 
208 

Hengendebriggam,  353 
Hennock,  491 

Henricus  Teutonicus,  356,  357 
Henry,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  18 

, abbot  of  Rievaulx,  36 

de  Battersby  (de  Bathirsby), 

abbot  of  Byland,  13,  42 

Murdac,  archbishop  of  Treves, 

abbot  of  Fountains,  14,  16-17,  18, 
24,  33,  37 

Henry,  prior  of  Pontefract,  459 
, prior  of  Roche,  38 
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Henry- — continued 

, sub-prior  of  Pontefract,  462 

Henry  I,  14,  31 

, charter  to  York  Minster,  133 n, 

146 

, inquest  held  by  commissioners 

of,  139 

Henry  II,  14,  19,  33,  34,  63,  355 

Ill,  14,  20,  27,  317 n,  355,  356, 

380,  381 

V,  199 

VI,  310,  314,  374 

VII,  218,  375 

, village  depopulation,  218 

VIII,  96,  97,  107,  109,  153,  194, 

197»,  206,  311,  312,  316,  321,  327, 
346 

Herbert,  abbot  of  Byland,  12 

-,  prior  of  Pontefract,  457,  458 

, Robert,  105 

Herd,  William,  of  Richmond,  214 
Hereford  cathedral,  478 
Herkaye,  Joan,  of  Richmond,  191, 
195»,  197,  206,  331 
Herleshow,  see  Granges 
Herod,  King,  head  dress  of,  in 
alabaster  carving,  150,  162 
Heryson  (Hurryson)  John,  curate 
of  Richmond,  211 
Heslington,  530 
Hesselton,  300 
Hessle,  530 
Heversham,  472 

Plewbank  (Ewbank,  Ewbanck, 
I "bank),  325 

, Richard,  chantry  priest  of 

Richmond,  201,  203,  211,  325 

, Ralp(h),  325 

, Thomas,  192,  325  & n 

, Mr.,  325 

Hexham,  89,  90,  296 

— — , canons  of,  31 

Heysham,  453 

Higden,  Ralph,  178 

High  Burton,  296 

Highfield  Lane,  Brinsworth,  116 

High  Hazels,  547 

Hildburgh,  Dr.  W.  L.,  162 n,  174 

Hilderthorp,  Henry  de,  220 

Hilderthorpe,  63,  70 

Hildyard,  E.  J.  W.,  241 

, , (correction)  121 

Hill,  John  (Hardwicke’s  corres- 
pondent) 76,  79 n 

, O.  C.,  119,  260 

Hinchcliffe,  J.,  256 
Hinchcliffe,  Miss  Sarah  (nee  Carr), 
367,  368 

, Mary,  367,  368 

, Thomas,  367,  368 

Hinchliffe,  J.,  256 
Hinderskelfe,  284,  285,  286,  300 
. lake  at,  282 


Hirst,  J.  H.,  208 n 

, (Temple),  Preceptory  of,  253 

Hodges,  Mr.,  note  on  Selby  effigies, 
250,  251 

, H.  W.  M.,  425,  432,  438,  441 

Hodgson,  Rev.  J.  F.,  319,  320,  32 D? 
Holderness,  529 

, Lord,  74 

- — — , lost  villages  of,  44,  45 
Holehouse,  308 
Holland,  John,  author,  238 
Hollin  Hill,  3 65n 

Hollins  Wood,  334,  340,  342,  346, 
349,  350,  354 
Holme  by  Seleby,  252 

on-Spalding  Moor,  252 n,  4 1 1 

Archiepiscopi,  63 

Field,  63 

— — on-the-Wolds,  church  of,  6-7, 

63 

, North,  300 

, South,  300 

Holtby,  294,  300 

, Little,  300 

Holy  Island,  497 
ITonorius,  158 

Hood  (par.  Kilburn),  9,  10 n,  21 
Hooton  Pagnell,  53  lw 
Hope,  Sir  Wm.,  Architectural  His- 
tory of  Fountains,  15 n 

, W.  H.  St.  John,  Tin 

Hopperton  linked  with  Allerton 
Mauleverer,  233 
Horbury,  368,  369,  370 

, Thos.  de,  35 

bridge,  368 

Hornby,  300,  307 
Castle,  87 

Hornington,  W.R.,  lost  village,  231 
Hornsea,  530,  533 
Horsell,  Kirk,  241 

Horsley  ( Britannia  Rom  ana  1732), 

112 

Hospitallers,  25,  40 
Hotone,  Wm.  de,  Richmond,  ‘fissher’ 
205 

Houghton  Park,  63 

in  Sancton,  63 

H(ouseman),  J.  W.,  279 
ITovedo  abbey,  10 n,  28 
Hoveton,  300 
Hovingham,  294,  308,  526 

church,  patronage  of,  10 

— - — -,  Roman  road,  266 

, Villa,  258 

Howard,  Sir  George,  101,  102 

’s  Grant,  concealed  land  in 

Richmond,  187,  191,  197,  205,  207, 
209,  328 

Howardian  Hills,  363,  365 
Howden,  7,  12,  40,  54,  475,  478 

, liberty  of,  253 

Howe,  300 
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Howgill,  VVm,,  313 n 
Howgrave,  N.R.,  lost  village,  235, 
300 

Howl  Moor,  300 
“Howls,  The”,  333 
Howthorpe,  300 

, chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 

300 

Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
29 

, prior  of  Pontefract,  456 

Huddersfield,  356 

Hudson,  Robert,  apprentice  glass 
painter,  183 
Huelva  harbour,  447 
Huggate,  Nicholas,  514 
Hugh,  the  Chantor,  York,  144 

, abbot  of  Byland,  12 

, Meaux,  30 

, bishop  of  Carlisle,  23,  27 

, Lincoln,  20,  460 

, cellarer  of  Jervaulx,  22 n 

, dean  of  York,  16 

, (Bigod)  earl  of  Norfolk,  25 

, prior  of  Pontefract,  456,  459, 

460,  462 

Hughes,  J.  Q.,  474 
Huholme,  352,  353 
Hull  ( see  also  Kingston-upon-Hull), 
80,  81,  82,  278 

, blockhouse  and  castle  of,  208 

, Calendar  of  Ancient  Deeds  6-c, 

Review  of,  122-3 

, Corporation  of,  122 

, Dr.  Felix,  287 n 

, Mayor  of,  78 

, M.  R.,  of  Colchester,  265 

Municipal  Archives,  1 

Hull  Street,  Kingston-on-Humber, 
253,  254,  256 

— — , visit  of  Charles  I to,  1639,  1-2 
Hulsbergh,  H.  Richmundiae  pros- 
pectus of,  200 

Humber,  early  admiralty  of,  122 

, ‘Humbre’  passage  across 

stopped,  252 

, district  round  mouth  of, 

255 

Humberston’s  Survey,  297 
Humburton,  234,  298,  301 
Hundeburton,  63 
Hundred  Rolls,  1279,  46 
Hungry,  235 
Hunmanby,  57 
Hunsley,  63 

Huntcliff  ware  (Roman  pottery), 
402,  414 

Hunter,  J.  D.,  278 

, J.,  Historian  of  Doncaster, 

411  Sc  n 

Huntercombe,  Walter  de,  518 
Hunters,  Royal  Regiment  of,  79 


Huntingdon,  Domesday  ferlings  of, 
142 

Hurley,  William,  479,  484 
Hurst,  J.  G.,  281,  290 
Husthwaite,  295 

Hutchinson,  Christopher  of  Rich- 
mond, 206,  331  ( see  also  Hocheson 
and  Hucheson) 

- — — , A.,  24 6n 

, Cuthbert,  105,  331 

, Cuthbert,  Rector  of  Hauxwell, 

206,  207 
Hutton,  304 

Bonville,  301 

, church  of  St.  Lawrence, 

301 

Buscel,  304,  309 

Cranswick,  church  font,  6 

Gate,  291 

- — — Hang,  308 

, High,  308 

Hill,  308 

, Low,  308 

, (Matthew,  Dean  of  York),  208 

— — Moor,  427,  435,  445 

• Rudby,  309 

‘super  Wyske’  301 

Hyde  Park  Works,  4 
Hyndmers,  Parson,  Rector  of  Wens- 
ley,  207 

P Anson,  Wm.  M.,  Selby  effigy,  251 
Ibbotsen,  Sir  Henry,  of  Leeds,  78 
Ilkeston,  co.  Derby,  29 
Ilkley  Bridge,  369 
Illingworth,  P.  A.,  453 
Ilton,  465 

Inclesmore  manor  of  Rawcliffe, 
Selby  Abbey  land,  252 
“Independent”,  companies  raised  at 
York,  1745,  78 
Ingleby  Barwick,  301 
‘Ingleby  Howl’  Bank,  333,  345 
Inglethwaite,  308 

Inglish,  William,  glass  painter,  183 
Ingram,  copy,  283 

, Edward,  6 

, papers,  282 

, Sir  Arthur,  283 

, William,  12 

Ingramson,  James,  tailor  of  Rich- 
mond, 104,  201,  323,  324 
Innocent  II,  16 

Innocent  III,  pope,  461,  462,  463 n 

IV,  pope,  463^ 

Inquiry,  commission  of  1517,  village 
depopulation,  44,  217,  218,  221, 
223 

, Yorks.  & Notts,  schoolmasters 

and  clergy,  1571,  212-3 
Inquisitions  nonarum,  52 

, post  mortem,  W.R.  ‘extents’ 

from,  221 
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Inverness,  71,  81 
Irby,  301 

Ireby,  Win.  de,  320 

Irewys,  Henry,  of  Selby,  252 

Irish  metal  goods,  363 

Iron  Age  pit,  Frilford,  Berks.,  244 

‘A’  pottery,  383-97 

‘B’  pottery,  396-7 

Irwin,  Lord,  Lord  Lieut.  E.R.,  73, 
74,  80,  81,  82,  83,  85 
Isabella  of  France,  wife  of  Edward 
II,  246 

Isle  of  Man,  510,  518 
Islebeck,  301 

Isurium  (Aldborough),  383 

Jacobites,  75,  86,  89 

Jacobus  de  Voragine,  Legenda  Aurea, 

149 

Jacob’s  Ladder,  York  Chapter 
House,  489-90 

James  II,  son  of,  at  St.  Germain  & 
Avignon,  84 

— - — -,  St.,  the  Apostle,  seal  showing, 
313  n 

Jameson,  Mrs.,  Sacred  and  legendary 
Art,  149,  155 
Jamys  of  Mowre,  214 
Jedburgh,  89 

Jerusalem,  Holy  Sepulchre  at,  475 
Jervaulx,  288 n,  291 
- — - Abbey,  11  n,  \ln,  20,  21-3,  33, 
41,  282,  308 

, estate  papers  at,  282,  294,  306, 

308,  309 

John  I,  Earl  of  Richmond,  317,  318, 
319,  321  & n 

— — III, — , 318 

II,  abbot  of  Fountains,  Bishop 

of  Ely,  14,  20-1 

Baptist,  St.,  chantry,  98 

de  Kinstan,  abbot  of  Jervaulx, 
11,  21-2,  41 

of  Fountains,  12 

of  Kent,  abbot  of  Fountains, 

15,  20,  21,  41 
— , King,  14,  20,  35 
— , St.,  of  Beverley,  516,  519,  520, 
521 

— — - of  York,  abbot  of  Fountains, 
14,  20 

Johnson,  Arthur,  104,  105,  106 

-,  (Jonson,  Johnesone)  Charles, 

98,  104,  105,  106,  328 

, Thomas,  chantry  priest  of 

Richmond,  191 
Jolby,  301 

Jones,  John,  History  of  Harewood,  237 
Jordeans,  149 
Joshua,  373 

JOurnal  of  Homan  Studies,  559 
Kaye,  Richard,  105 


Keeling,  Nun,  63-64 
Keldholme  priory,  466 
Kelleythorpe,  64 
Kellington,  Adam  de,  357,  358 
Kelpies,  444 
Kelso,  82,  89 

Kemp,  Cardinal — archbishop,  164, 
182 

Kendal,  87,  90 

Kent,  Robert  de,  356,  357,  358 

, B.  W.  J.,  383-97 

Kepwick,  302 
Kerridge,  Dr.  E.,  287 n 
Kettlethorpe,  64 

Kildale  Manor,  Leconfield  collec- 
tion, 128 
Kilham,  68 
— — , church  of,  7 

— on  the  Wolds,  534 n 

Killamarsh,  church,  112 
Killerby,  301 
Kilnwick,  530 

estate,  2 

— Percy,  64 

Kilton,  309 

- — — , chantry  chapel  dispute,  30 
Kilvington,  North,  301 
King  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  435,  443 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  253,  254,  256, 
378-82 

, Grammar  School  of,  381 

Kingthorpe,  301 
Kiplingcotes,  51,  52,  64 
Kipling  House,  51,  64 
Kippax,  Rector  of,  356,  357 
Kirby  in  Cleveland,  298 

Hall,  Great  Ouseburn,  368 

Manghold,  453 

Misperton,  309,  503 

Ravensworth,  Hospital  and 

Grammar  School,  2Qln 

Sigston,  305 

Kirbymoorside,  300,  455 
Kirkburn,  48,  53 
— — , church  font,  6 
Kirkby,  302,  309 

Cattail,  234 

-’s  Inquest,  4 6n,  223 

Fleetham,  302 

Misperton,  503 

Moorside,  church  patronage,  10 

— , Nicholas,  315 

— - Ouseburn,  advowson  of,  21 

(Kirkby  Cattail,  Kirby 

Hall),  W.R.,  lost  village,  234 
Kirkdale,  455 

Kirkeby,  Nicholas  de,  Rector  of 
Richmond,  205,  209 
Kirkham,  62,  65,  68,  69,  467 

abbey,  517,  519 

cartulary,  135 

, prior  of,  29,  34 

Kirk  Hammerton,  223 
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Kirklieaton,  368 
Kirkle(a)vington,  454,  526 
Kirklees  (Kirkeleis),  charters  of, 
355-8 

, priory  of,  355,  356,  357 

Kirklington,  309 

Kirkstall,  abbot  of,  18,  19,  23-7,  33, 
35,  40,  216 

, Foundation  History  of,  24,  25 

Kirkstead  abbey,  10 %,  17,  18,  37 

-,  abbot  of,  25 

Kitson,  Sidney  D.,  368 
Knaresborough,  414 

Castle,  439 

Knayton,  295 
Kneeton,  302 
Knight  Templar,  250 
— — , William,  archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond, 207 % 

— s of  the  Round  Table,  379 

Knives,  436 

Knowles,  Dom  David,  9 n,  15 n,  17%, 
19 %,  32 

, John  A.,  148,  164%,  172%,  182%, 

183%,  184% 

, J.  W.,  148 

Knowlton  Circles,  435 
Kyme,  William  de,  472 

Lac,  King,  380 
Laddie  Ghyll  Beck,  338 
Laising,  Hervey,  461 

— , Richard,  461 

Lambert,  abbot  of  Kirkstall,  26 
“Lamella”  roof,  493 
Lancaster,  87,  88 

, Duchy  of,  287 

Landmoth-cum-Catto,  302 

Lanfranc,  144 

Lang,  Hans  Caspar,  155;? 

Langbargh,  wapentake,  292,  293 
Langdale,  Lady,  84 
Langle,  Wm.,  abbot  of  St.  Agatha’s 
monastery,  199 
Langres,  diocese  of,  16 
Langton-on-Swale,  parson,  of,  297 
Langth waite  (Hangth waite),  239 
Langtoft,  church,  6 
— — , Pierre  de,  377 
Langton,  Little,  302 
Lansdowne  Mss.,  375 

, village  depopulation,  217 

Laskill,  338 

Lascy,  Edmund  de,  464 
fee,  356,  456 

Henry  de,  22,  23,  24,  25,  458, 

459 

, llbert  de,  356,  457 

, John  de,  252,  356,  357,  358,  463 

, Robert  de,  25,  456 

, Roger  de,  26,  356,  460,  461 

La  T&ne,  397 
Lateran  Council,  16 


Lauder,  89 

Laughton,  prebend  of,  38 
Laysthorpe,  302,  304 
Lawson  Tancred  MSS.,  301 
Lawton,  E.  J.,  291 

, P.  R.,  291 

Lazenby,  302 

— — , chantry  chapel  of,  302 
— Hall,  302 

Lazzaro  Baldi,  painting  of,  Vienna 
Gallery,  154 

Lead,  W.R.,  lost  village,  232 
Leader,  J.  D.,  112 
Leadam,  1,  5,  297 

, Inquiry  into  Midlands  de- 
population, 217 
Leake,  295,  302 

Leathley,  manor,  Leconfield  collec- 
tion, 129 

Leavington,  Castle,  302 
Lebberston  Carr,  449 
Leckby,  302 
Leconfield,  67,  517 

— , Lord,  archives  at  Pet  worth 

House,  Sussex,  128 

and  Arram,  129 

Ledet,  Christiana,  wife  of  Gerard 
de  Furnival,  254 
Ledsham,  459,  462 
Leston,  461,  463 
Lee,  Dr.  D.,  recusant,  209% 

, Thos.,  101,  325 

— , (Loe)  Thos.,  obit  Richmond 

church,  1 86 

, Wm.,  obit  Richmond  church, 

186,  325 
Leeds,  381% 

— — — City  Library,  archives,  283% 
— — , defence  against  rebels  of,  77, 
78% 

— — Mercury,  367%,  371 

, priests  committed  at  Quarter 

Sessions,  84 

University,  280,  291,  354, 

392%,  407 

, Wade’s  army,  89,  90 

Leeming  (Leminge),  304,  322 
Leeming,  Inquiry  into  Richmond 
Chantries,  213 

Lees,  B.  A.,  Records  of  the  Templars, 

70 

Lefley,  A.  J.,  538 
Legard,  Digby,  278 
Legenda,  Aurea,  149 
Leicestershire,  287 
Leith,  72 

Lekinge,  commissioner  into  dis- 
puted lands  at  Richmond,  40 
Leland,  John,  10%,  201,  311 
Lelley,  Dike  in  Holderness,  220 
Leonard,  E.  M.,  287% 

Leonius,  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  36 
Le  Sueur,  painting  in  Louvre,  155 
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Levett,  Rev.  T.  P.,  311 
Lexington,  John  de,  471,  473 

, Robert  de,  467 

Lichfield,  90 n,  112 

cathedral,  478 

Lights  burning  round  corpse,  329 n 
Ligonier,  army  marching  against 
rebels,  75,  90 n 
Filling,  East,  302,  303 

Hall,  283 

, West,  302,  303 

Lillings,  283 
, Ambo,  283 

Lincoln,  castle,  constabulary  of,  25 6n 

cathedral,  478,  491,  494 

, , statutes  reforms,  144 n, 

146,  147 

, Dean  of,  461,  462 

, Earl  of,  356 

, extra  mural  area,  140 

, Parliament  of,  46 

Lincolnshire,  289 
Lindeseye,  Robert  de,  462 
Lindkvist,  Dr.  Harald,  133,  134,  140« 
Linton,  East  and  West,  in  Howden, 
64 

in  Wintringham,  64 

Lisours,  Aubreye  de,  356w 

, John  de,  253 

Lister,  John,  Shibden  Hall,  129 
Little  Broad  Hill,  547 
Littleborough,  546 
Little  Cowden  (Parva  Poldon),  49 

, E.R.,  shrunken  village, 

217,  218 

Givendale,  62 

Sessay,  305 

Thorpe,  307 

Woodbury,  Wilts,  391 

Liverton,  chapel  of,  29 
Llewelyn,  379 

Lodryngton,  Thos.,  chaplain,  Rich- 
mond guild,  203 
Lofts,  Timothy,  534 
Loftus  (Lofthouse),  Gabriel,  101, 
191,  192,  195,  197,  332 
— — , William,  friar  of  Richmond, 
197 

, , priest,  Richmond  guild, 

101,  104,  105,  186,  191,  194,  195-8, 
314,  323,  324,  325,  327,  328 

, W.R.,  lost  village,  237,  309 

Logan,  P.,  547 
Longchamp,  357 

, Henry  de,  357 

— — -,  William  de,  357 
Longstanton,  492 
Long  stone  cists,  396 
Longuyon,  Jacques  de,  373,  379 
Lonsdale,  Lord,  73,  75 
Londesborough,  49 
~Po  vie 

London,  l’  2,  273,  332 


London — continued 

Evening  Post,  lln,  7 Sn,  79 n,  89 

Gazette,  83 n,  89 n,  90 n 

Soc.  of  Antiquaries,  559 

— — , University  of,  287 n 
Long  Hill,  547 
Longley,  Cardinal,  182,  184 
Long  Marston,  migration  of  church, 
21 6n 

Longespee,  Wm.,  2 56n 
Loretta  (Lora)  de  Furnival,  Selby 
effigy,  251,  253-4 

Lotherton  with  Aberford,  lost  vill- 
age, 21 6n,  232 
Louth  Park,  abbot  of,  20 
Lovetot  (Luvetot)  Maud  de,  wife  of 
Gerard  Furnival,  39,  254 
Lowder,  Thos.,  of  Richmond,  328 
Lowe,  Francis,  121 

, Sidney,  121 

Lowther,  Sir  Wm.,  75 
Lowthorpe,  7 
Lucia,  Countess,  456 
Lucy,  Countess,  457 
Ludham,  Thos.  de,  custos  of  Fabric, 
York  Minster,  178 
Lukis,  W.  C.,  427,  437 
Lund,  458,  533 

Garth  in  Preston,  64 

, Market  Cross,  7 

Lyndsay,  Sir  David,  375 
Lyons,  province  of,  158 
Lysekloster,  The,  (Norway),  dau. 

house  of  Fountains,  20,  31 
Lyuevoraie  (Lynnwraye)  Raff,  of 
Richmond,  98,  331 

Macares,  Ralph,  parson  of  Barning- 
ham,  211 

Maccabeus,  Judas,  373 
MacMahon,  K.  A.,  275 
Mackres  (Mackerithe,  Makeres, 
Mackereth,  Makeryth,  Mackeru- 
esse)  Ralph,  chantry  priest,  Rich- 
mond, 101,  210-1,  214,  331 

, Lay  11,  214 

— — , Thomas,  331 
Madde,  Sir  Thos.,  recusant,  208 
Madder  Croft,  Gallowgate,  Rich- 
mond, 199 
Maine,  34 

Maister,  Henry,  builder,  5 
Malabestia  (Malebisse),  Hugo,  334, 
344,  345,  347,  349,  350,  351,  353 

, Richard,  334,  344,  345, 

346,  347,  352,  353 
Male,  Emile,  stained  glass  window 
miniatures,  162w 
Malesours,  Wm.,  of  York,  135 
Malory,  Sir  Thos.,  38 \n 
Malton,  365  & n,  552 

cartulary,  65,  67,  69 

, intrenchment  near,  365 n 
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Malton — continued 

, justiciar  on  circuit  at,  220 

, Lord  (Lord  Lieut.  W.R. 

Yorks.),  71,  72m,  76,  78,  79 

, prior  of,  35 

, Roman,  415 

, , coins,  260 

— — , , museum,  261,  262 

, road,  260 

Malvern  church,  figure  in  north 
clerestory  of,  171 

, east  window  of,  172 

Manchester,  90,  475 
Maniple,  506 

Manley  family,  510,  513,  522 
Manley,  Edmund,  518 

, Sir  Peter  de,  518 

Manna  (Man),  James,  burgess  of 
Richmond,  98,  104,  105,  106 
Manta,  La,  frescoes  at,  374-5 
Marco  Polo,  379 

Marcus  Antoninus  Constantius, 
Resolutions  of,  209 
Marderby,  303 
Margam,  478 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond, 

187 

, of  France,  515,  516 

Marie  de  France,  381 
Market  Weighton,  533 
Markingfield  Hall,  21  6m 
Markington,  joined  to  lost  hamlet 
of  Wallerthwaite,  236 
Marmoutier,  near  Tours,  abbey  of, 
155 

Marsaux,  abbe,  155 

Marston  Moor,  Wilstrop  estate,  223 

Martin,  Jonathan,  474 

, prior  of  Pontefract,  456,  457 

Marton,  307,  309,  383 

cum  Grafton,  Roman  coin, 

264-5 

Garth,  309 

in  Cleveland,  309 

in  the  Forest,  309 

Mary,  Queen  Mother,  death  of,  127 
Mary  I,  101,  105,  107,  108,  109 

Magdalen,  Earl  John  Chantry, 

Richmond,  185 
Masham,  394 

, Lord  of,  254m 

Mason,  Milo,  331 
Matthew,  son  of  Saxe,  459 
Maud,  Countess  of  Warwick,  26,  34 
Maulay,  Sir  Robert  de,  effigy  in 
York  Minster,  246 
Mauley  I,  Peter  de,  30 
Maunby,  N.R.,  depopulated  village, 
219,  309 

Maurice,  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  17, 
31-2,  41 

- of  Fountains,  32m 

, of  Kirkstall,  27m 


Maxwell,  fan,  304 
May,  Thos.,  112,  113,  414  & n 
Mayburgh,  435 
McCall,  H.  B.,  309,  316m 
McLaurins,  Professor  at  Edinburgh, 
72 

McNulty,  Rev.  J.,  39,  41m 
Meaux,  abbey  of,  57,  62 

, abbot  of,  10m,  27-31,  255 

, Burton's  chronicle,  27,  64,  67 

chronicle,  465 

— — , land  of  (W.  Benmngholme),  58 

, lost  village  of,  64,  66,  67 

, monks  of,  378 

Medley,  Admiral,  purchase  of  Kiln- 
wick  estate,  2 

Meikle,  threshing  machine,  130 
Meinil,  Stephen  de,  338 
Meliadus,  father  of  Tristan,  380 
Mellor,  Eric,  118,  264 
Melrose,  abbot  of,  34,  35,  36 
Melsonby,  308,  454 
Melton,  archbishop  of  York,  win- 
dows in  York  Minster,  178 
Memlinc,  The  St.  Ursula  of,  at 
Bruges,  172 
“Mennell,  Mr.",  301 
Menthorpe,  524 
Merevale  abbey,  492 
Merkefen  (Merkeffen  inter  Gaytford 
et  Byrkin),  252 

Metcalfe,  Michael,  obit  in  Rich- 
mond church,  186,  325 
— — , of  Nappa,  326 

, John,  332 

Metham,  65 
Meyer,  Paul,  374  & n 
Meyneil,  family,  301 
Middleham,  258 
Middle  Ages,  288,  373 

Bronze  Age,  364,  365m 

Middlethorpe,  York,  136m,  231 
Middleton,  453,  466,  472 

, church,  bell  of,  51 

, , rector  of,  64 

— — — Tyas,  327 

in  Craven,  manor,  Leconfield, 

collection,  129 
Milan,  159,  173 
Milby,  298,  301 

Militia,  replaced  by  Volunteer  Com- 
panies, 1745,  73,  74 
Miller,  historian  of  Doncaster,  411 
Milner,  Emma,  Wilstrop  family 
cartulary,  225 

Milnes,  Richard,  Wakefield  mer- 
chant, 72 

, , "Receiver"  for  E.R. 

County  Fund,  78 n 
Milton  Abbas,  284 
Minister' s Accounts,  321m,  322,  328m, 
346 
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Ministry  of  Works,  394,  403,  414, 

559 

, Ancient  Monuments 

Division,  290 
Misperton,  209 
Mitchelson,  N.  M.,  260,  262 
Modipas,  Geoffrey,  lawsuit  evidence 
of  lost  village,  220 
Moffat,  89 

Moidart,  Seven  men  of,  84 
Monk  Bretton  priory,  456,  458,  461, 
463 

Cartulary , 237 

Monkby,  309 
Monkwith,  65 
Monkton  Fields,  224 

Moor,  lost  village  of  Wilstrop, 

223 

Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of,  377 
Mont  Saint-Michel,  377 
Montagu,  Duke  of,  Master  General 
of  Ordnance,  82 
Montbegon,  Roger  de,  461 
More,  (Moore),  John,  chantry  priest 
and  schoolmaster,  Richmond,  101, 
189,  200,  202,  207 
Moreby  in  Stillingfleet,  65 
Morlay,  Roger  de,  471 
Morley,  wapentake,  228-9,  230,  236 
Morrell,  W.  W.,  250 
Morris,  Mr.  & Mrs.,  291 

, Robert,  architect,  368 

Morrowmass  Priest,  Richmond 
church,  185,  204 
Mortain,  family,  348 
Mortham,  303,  305,  307 
— , N.R.,  taxable  value  of  reduced 
by  Scots’  raids,  217 
— — Tower,  303 
Mortimer,  3 65n 
Morton,  298,  303,  307 

, John,  of  York,  Will  of,  177 n, 

178  ' 

Moulton  (Molton),  317,  318,  321 

, Simon  de,  318 

Mount  Grace  Priory,  295 
Mountain,  James,  History  of  Selby, 

250 

Mowbray,  343 

, Roger  de,  338,  345 

Mowthorpe,  lost  village,  46,  65,  68, 
303,  308 

Moyses,  Lawrence,  of  Richmond,  106 
Mulwith,  N.R.,  lost  village,  235 
Munden  Furnivall,  manor  of,  church 
advowson,  251 

— - — Furnival  (Great  Munden) 
Herts.,  Lord  of,  254 
Munich,  Germanic  Museum  in,  375 
Murdac,  Henry,  abbot  of  Fountains, 
16-17,  31 

Murray,  Lord  George,  89 
Murth,  Richard,  88 


Murthwaite,  Richard,  of  Richmond, 
194 

Muscoates,  304 
Mustel,  Roger,  25 
Muster  Roll  (for  Bugthorpe),  62 
Muston,  449 
Myres,  J.  N.  L.,  244-5 
Mykelton,  James,  chaplain-cum- 
chantry  priest,  Richmond,  196 
Mylner,  Edward,  105,  209 

— , Edmund,  of  Richmond,  205 

, Richard,  of  Richmond,  105 

Myton,  298 

, land  held  by  Gerard  de  Furni- 
val, 255 

upon-Hull,  517 

Nafferton,  534  n 
Nappa,  309 

Narrow  “lands”,  529-35 
Nassington,  John,  499,  501 

-,  Robert,  499-500,  501-2 

, William,  500,  502 

Needham  Market,  491 
Nelson,  Whlliam,  tanner,  Richmond, 
104 

Neolithic  period,  425,  429,  433,  434, 
435 

tombs,  359,  361,  362 

Nervi  Pierluigi,  493 

Neswick  in  Bainton,  65 

Netherlands,  393 

Neville,  Ralph,  509 

Nevin  in  Caernarvonshire,  379 

Newark,  Henry,  500 

Newbald,  church,  7 

, North,  530 

, South,  552 

-,  Terra  Arcliiepiscopi,  in  Domes- 
day Book,  145 

Newburgh,  Augustinian  canons  of, 

10 

, prior  of,  19,  29,  459 

, William  of,  35 

Newby  with  Mulwith,  W.R.,  lost 
village,  235 

Park,  303 

— — - on  Swale,  298,  303 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  73«,  lAn,  80, 
82,  87 

-,  Wade’s  command,  1745,  80, 

89,  90 

Newham  (Newsham)  near  Rich- 
mond, 188w 
, 307 

, East,  449,  451 

in  Cleveland,  309 

Newhouse  abbey,  34 
Newminster,  dau.  house  of  Foun- 
tains, 18,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42 
Newsam,  Temple,  \\r.R.,  lost  village, 
238 

Newsham,  295 
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Newsham — continued 

in  Bempton,  52,  65 

in  Leconfield,  65 

— with  Breckonborough,  303 

— — Butterwick,  304 

Bridge,  304 

Newsom,  John,  journeyman  and 
glass  painter,  183 
Newstead  in  East  Witton,  323 
Newton  (Gardham),  lost  village,  57, 
65 

Garth,  66 

Hall,  304 

in  Cottingham,  66 

in  Owthorne,  66 

in  Pauli  alias  Newton  in 

Holderness,  66 
— — le-Willows,  305 

John,  524 

— — Morrell,  309 
— — Mulgrave,  299 

Picot  (or  Scabbed  Newton)  304 

, Place,  in  Wintringham,  46,  65 

upon  Derwent,  530 

Waleys  (Newton  by  Ledsham 

W.R.  lost  village)  233 
— — Wells,  field  name,  near  Newton 
Walys,  233 
— — West,  59,  304 
New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum, 
374-5 

Nicholas,  pope,  taxation  of,  52,  303 
Nicolson,  William  of  Richmond,  105 
Nidderdale,  mines  of,  36 
Nigun,  318 

Nine  Worthies,  373-5,  379 
Nixon,  R.,  241 

Nomina  Villarum,  13,  16,  4 6n,  60,  63 

, lost  villages,  222,  235 

Nonarum  Inquisitiones,  1340-1,  lost 
villages,  215 n 
Norden,  John,  282 n,  283 
Norfolk,  earl  of,  25 
Normanton,  274 
Northallerton,  282 

, manor  of,  Leconfield  collection, 

128 

— , Wade's  army  at,  1745,  89 
Northampton,  prior  of,  460 
North  Deighton,  361 

Grange,  village  site  near 

Meaux  abbey,  64 

Holme,  295 

Kilvington,  N.R.,  depopulated 
village,  219 
— — Newbald,  530 

Riding,  280,  288,  289,  290, 

292,  293,  301 

, Quarter  Sessions,  85n 

, Volunteer  Companies 

raised  1745,  77,  81,  90 

Skirlaugh,  67 

Northumberland,  Earls  of,  508,  509 


Northumberland — continued 

, militia  ordered  out,  1745,  73 

Norton,  440,  415 
— — Conyers,  304 

— , Eastfield,  Roman  road,  262 

Norwich,  Cathedral,  494 

, St.  Peter  Mancroft  church,  161 

Notre-Dame-la-Riche,  Tours,  158 
Nottingham,  Henry  of,  472 
Nottingham,  Wade’s  reserves  at,  81 
Notton,  Gilbert  de,  356,  357  & n 

, — — , (the  younger),  357 

, Roger  de,  357  & n,  463 

, William  de,  356,  357  & n 

Nova  Taxatio,  1318,  21 6n 
Nowell,  James,  555 
Numismatic  Chronicle , 119 
Nunburnholme,  Roman  Villa,  258 

church,  tower  arch,  7 

Nunchaump,  357,  358 
Nunkeeling,  63,  64,  507 

, cartulary,  62,  68 

, and  East  Benningholme,  58 

Nun  Monkton,  Leconfield  collection, 
129 

, prioress  of,  225 

Nunnington,  454 
— — Lane,  304 

Nunwick,  W.R.,  lost  village,  235 
Nuthill  in  Burstwick,  66 
Nutwick  Cote,  W.R.,  lost  village,  235 

Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy, 
Proclamation  of,  83 n 

, Recusant  Priests,  85,  86 

O'Brien,  Mr.,  of  Knaresborough,  414 

Octon  in  Thwing,  66 

Odd,  lost  village,  nr.  Spurn  Head,  67 

Odsal,  555 

Ogier  le  Danois,  380 

Oglethorpe,  W.R.,  lost  village,  233 

, General,  79,  80 

Old  Bossall,  295 

Old  Bvland,  vill  of,  9,  288,  334,  345, 
346,"  349 
Oldcoates,  551 

Oldfield,  Christopher,  York  post- 
master 1745,  7 8n 
“Old  Leake  Green”,  302 
Old  Sessay,  305 

Oliver,  Rev.  Wm.,  Rokeby,  212 n,  303 
Olybrius,  Prince,  stained  glass  win- 
dow, Norfolk,  150,  162 
O’Neil,  B.H.  St.  J.,  late,  406,  559 
Oolites,  Lower,  335,  338 
— , Middle,  335,  340,  342 
Ordnance,  Board  of,  1745,  82 

Survey,  Archaeological  officer 

of,  290 

, 291 

Ormsby,  near  Middlesbrough, 
Roman  coin  from,  260 
Ortone,  John,  of  Richmond,  98 
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Osbaldeston,  Richard,  Dean  of  York, 
76n 

, W.,  79 n 

Osgodby,  309 

Osgoodcross,  lost  villages,  229,  230, 
237 

Osmund,  abbot  of  Roche,  37 n,  40,  41 
Oswaldhenge(s),  349,  350,  351,  353 
Othwait,  John,  carpenter,  Rich- 
mond, 104 

Otterington,  North,  304 

, Richard  de,  abbot  of  Meaux,  30 

, South,  465 

Oulston  (Ouston)  W.R.,  lost  village, 
231 

Ouse,  river,  Commissioner  for  river 
bank,  253 

, district  round  mouth  of, 

255 

Ouseburn,  Little,  isolated  church  of, 
234 

Ousefleet,  chapel  in,  254 

, parish  of  Whitgift,  nr.  Goole, 

251  n,  256 

, Sir  John,  wife  of,  effigy,  246 

Ousethorpe,  near  Pocklington,  66 
Overthorpe,  556 
Owsthorpe  in  Eastrington,  66 
Oxford,  All  Souls’  College,  375 
University  Press,  559 


Padua,  La  Manta,  fresco  in,  375 
Page,  Thomas,  484 
Pagula,  Abraham  de,  466 
Palestine,  380 
Palfree,  H.,  407 
Palladio,  474 

Pallathorpe,  W.R.  lost  village,  231 
Pallium,  506 
Pandulf,  legate,  20 
Papal  tiara,  381 
Paris,  Matthew,  473 
Parish  Constables,  shepherds  con- 
scripted as,  51 

Park,  G.  R.,  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  Yorks.,  252 n 
Parker,  Col.  John,  127,  355 
— — window,  York  minster,  151 

, Dr.  L.  A.,  287w 

— — of  Brignal,  witness,  Richmond 
‘concealed’  land  dispute,  105 
Parkinson,  Edmund,  Commissary  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond, 
212 

Parliamentary  Survey  of  Livings, 
1650,  58,  64,  65,  70,  232,  239 
Parlington  MSS.,  Lancaster  & 
Brown’s  notes  on,  238 

, W.R.,  lost  village  of,  238 

Paris,  374 
Parris,  Mr.,  296 
Parrott,  R.  F.,  2 n 


Paulinus,  proctor  of  St.  Peter’s 
Hospital,  York,  12 
Pauli  Holme,  466 
Pavia,  window  panel,  156 
Paynel,  John,  Lord  of  Drax,  254 

, , arms  of,  25 6n 

, , dau.  of,  254 

, Fulk,  398 

, Hugh,  398  & n,  402 

Pearce,  B.  W.,  264 
Peasholme,  299 
Peckfield,  459 
Pecock,  Reginald,  496 
Peebles,  Highland  army  at,  89 
Peers,  Sir  Chas.,  348 
Peitevin,  Le,  William,  25 

, , Robert,  25 

Penisthorpe  in  Welwick,  66 
Pennant,  Thos.,  443,  444 
Pennine  Dales,  lost  villages  of,  215 
Pennyman,  Lt.-Col.  J.  B.,  118 
“Penny  Piece”,  334,  335,  337,  342, 
344,  347,  349,  354 
Pepper,  Wm.,  326 
Percy,  cartulary,  1310,  66 

, Eleanor,  509,  523 

, family,  508-9,  511,  513,  522 

, George,  509,  512,  513,  514,  515 

-,  Henry,  509,  512,  514,  516,  517, 

518 

, Idonea,  509 

, Peter  de,  471 

, tomb,  508,  512 

’s  Reliques,  238 

Persbridge,  Wade  at,  90 
Perseigne  abbey,  34 
Perth,  71,  519 

Peter  of  Blois,  friend  of  Ralph 
Haget,  19  n 

— , prior  of  Pontefract,  463 

of  Savoy,  319 

Peterborough,  abbot  of,  140,  461, 
462 

cathedral,  339,  491 

folk,  359,  362 

culture,  362 

P(etrus),  abbot  of  Whitby,  35 
Petty,  Matthew,  glass  painter,  183 

, Sir  John,  York,  glass  painter, 

\lln 

Petuaria  (Brough-on-Humber),  117 
Petworth  House,  Sussex,  128 
Pexton,  R.,  446 

Philip,  abbot  of  Byland,  9 n,  10,  11, 

13 

, of  Meaux,  28,  42 

Phillips,  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  disputed  lands  at  Richmond, 

110 

Phillip,  James,  32 6n 

, John,  326  & n 

, Eleanor,  326 

Phillips,  C.  W.,  291 
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Pickering,  308,  454 

, preparations  against  rebellion, 

1745,  77 

, scattered  settlements  west  of, 

45 

, liberty  of,  291 

, Wapentake  of,  292,  293 

, chapelry  of,  305 

— — marshes,  363 
— ■ meres,  360 

, Vale  of,  360 

Pickford,  Cedric  E.,  373 
Pickhill,  309 

Pickworth  (Pikeword,  Picwortli, 
Pykworth,  Pikword),  Sir  Hugh 
(Hugo)  de,  252-6 

— , John,  arms  of,  251 

, Master  John  de,  256m 

— - — -,  Margery,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh, 
247,  254,  256 

, Robert  de,  25 6 m 

— — — , Sir  Thos.  de,  son  of  Sir  Hugh, 
254,  256 

Piers  of  Langtoft,  515 
Piggott,  Prof.  Stuart,  359,  360m, 
362 n,  363 n,  396 
Pike  of  Stickle,  359 
Pilate,  headdress  of,  window,  York 
Minster,  150,  162 
Pinchinthorpe,  304 
Pincknaye,  Jeffayrey,  of  Richmond, 
330 

Pipe  Roll,  314 n 

Pius  V,  pope,  155m 

Place  Names  E.R.,  63,  68,  69,  70 

N.R.,  299 

Place  Newton,  46,  65,  451 
Plague,  The  (1346),  reassessment  of 
taxes  after,  217 

— — ■ , , village  destroyed 

by,  239 

Plantagenet,  Geoffrey,  136 

— , Harrison,  Maj.-Gen.,  281,  297, 

305,  307,  317m,  318m,  319m,  321m, 
326m 

Pocklington,  529,  530 

in  Nafferton,  66 

Pockthorpe  in  Nafferton,  46,  49,  66 
Pole,  Cardinal,  322  & m,  331 
Pollington,  near  Snaith,  Roman 
pottery  from,  265 
Poll  Tax,  47,  48,  49,  55,  65,  66 

, village  depopulation  in 

Yorks.,  221 

, printed  returns,  230 

Polychronicon,  book  bequest  of 
Robert  Seiner,  178 
Pons  Belli  (Stamford  Bridge — Hun- 
deburton),  63 

Pontefract,  priors  of,  456-64 

, St.  Nicholas’  hospital,  460 

Poppleton,  chapelry  of,  136m 


Potterlagh  (Potterlaw)  nr.  Kelling- 
ton,  253 

Pottery,  Anglian,  244 

, Roman,  243,  244,  438-9 

, Carr  (Doncaster).  411 

Pontefract,  368,  369 

, honour  of,  25 

, steward  of,  356 

, priory,  356 

Pouger  (Poucher)  John,  arms  of, 
256m 

— — , lands  of,  254 

, Margery,  wife  of  John,  254 

Poulson,  58-61,  64,  68,  70 
“Pound-locks”  (on  canals),  342-3 
Powicke,  Sir  Maurice,  17m,  32m,  33m, 
266,  349m 

Powtrell,  Nicholas,  sergeant  at  law, 
108 

Prehistoric  Society,  359 
Preston  East  End,  64 

in  Craven,  manor  of,  129 

, Simon  de,  466 

with  Hutton,  304 

Prestonpans,  71,  76m 
Pretender,  The  Young,  83,  84,  89 
Prittlewell,  463,  464m 
Proctor,  Sir  Giles  (Gylles),  priest  of 
Richmond,  214,  331 
Prudde,  John,  169 
Pryme,  Abraham  de  la,  historian  of 
Hull,  1 

Public  Record  Office,  217,  273,  290 
Pudsay  Deeds,  220,  282,  294 
Pugmire,  Colin,  415 
Punchardun,  William  de,  460 
Purvis,  Dr.  J.  S.,  50m,  52,  68,  224, 
233,  291 

Quarry  Bank,  Rievaulx,  342 
Quarter  Sessions,  N.R.,  depopu- 
lating enclosures,  219 
Quatremares,  Colins  de,  358 
Quernhow,  437 

barrow  near  Thirsk,  393 

Quo  Warranto,  139 

R.  abbot  of  Salay,  40 
Radcliffe,  H.  V.,  406,  408 
R.A.F.  air  photographs,  290 

Print  Library,  290 

Raftery,  Dr.  J.,  363m,  396 
Raine,  Rev.  Angelo,  148m,  179m 

, Canon  James,  177,  195m,  196m, 

200,  209m,  316,  330 
Rainer,  the  cellarer,  462 
Rainton,  303 
Raineville,  Adam  de,  461 

, Thomas  de,  461 

Rainville,  William  de,  25 
Raisthorpe  in  Wharram  Percy,  67,  70 
Raistrick,  J.,  of  Shipley,  130 
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Ralph,  abbot  of  Kirkstead,  25 

, earl  of  Westmoreland,  203 

of  Newcastle,  abbot  of  Kirk- 

stall,  26-7,  41 

Ramm,  Herman,  of  York,  552 
Ramsden,  Sir  John,  75 
Ranulf,  earl  of  Chester,  457 
Raper,  John,  Mayor  of  York,  87 % 
Rathaus  at  Luneburg,  375 
Ravenser,  lost  village,  216 
Ravenserod  (Ravenser  and  Odd)  67 
Raventhorpe  in  Leconfield,  49,  55, 
67,  466 

Ravensthorpe  in  Boltby,  304 
Rawcliffe,  manor  of  Selby  Abbey, 
252 

Reading,  467 

Recusants,  Recusancy,  122,  524-8 
Redeman,  Henry,  under  sheriff  of 
Yorks.,  12 

Redshawe,  Robt.,  of  Richmond,  331 
Rees,  family  of,  sale  of  manor  of 
Steeton,  225,  227 

Reginald  (Roger)  prior  of  Pontefract, 
457 

—  (Roger),  abbot  of  Roche,  38 

Registers,  arch-episcopal,  of  York, 

i 323- 1528,  60 

Registrum  Magnum  Album  of  Dean 
& Chapter  of  York,  138 
Registry  of  Dean  & Chapter  of 
York,  179 

Reiner,  prior  of  Pontefract,  461-2, 
463 n 

, son  of  Wm.  le  Fleming,  355 

Remigius,  147 
Rennison,  Arthur,  447 
Revesby,  abbots  of,  33,  36 
Revestry,  Robert  de,  177 
Rheims  cathedral,  485 
Ribstone  Hall,  Wetherby,  38 In 
— — Magna,  W.R.,  lost  village,  235 

Parva,  235 

Riccall,  145,  304 
Richard  I,  King,  19,  22,  34 

II,  King,  1,  202 

I,  abbot  of  Fountains,  14,  15, 

16,  42 

— II, , 16,  23 

Ill, , 14,  17-18%,  42 

, abbot  of  Sallay,  40 

j Savignv,  33 

de  “Stanleia”,  22 

, duke  of  Gloucester,  300 

Richardson,  Miss  A.  W.,  246,  398-402 
— — — , Ellinor,  530 

— — , Thomas,  ‘Lady  Priest’  of 
Richmond,  201,  203 
Richmond,  Prof.  I.  A.,  559 
Richmond,  309,  311,  319 

, Acrigge  Charity  in,  330 

, Aislabeck  Closes,  310,  312,  313 

—  , Anchorage,  311 


Richmond — continued 

— — , Hill,  317 

, Archdeacon  of,  13,  22,  320 

—  , — — — , Commissionary’s 

Inquiry,  213 

-,  Archdeaconry  of,  320,  328 

, Bailiffs  and  Burgesses,  97,  99, 

100,  103-5,  107,  111,  205-6,  311, 
324,  327 

— — , Bargate  (Bargaite,  Bare  Gate), 

101,  102,  310,  311,  318,  323,  326 
Bridge,  311 

, Briggate,  202,  203 

-,  Burgages  in,  32 \n 

Castle,  317%,  318,  319,  320, 

321,  326,  331 

— — guard,  319 

, capella  major  in,  319?? 

, minor  in,  319 n 

— , “castell  garth”,  321 

, chapel  of  St.  Nicholas, 

319%,  322 

, ‘Great  Chamber’,  319%, 

321 

—  , H.M.S.O.,  Guide  to,  319%, 

321% 

—  , Robin  Hood  Tower,  319?? 

, Scolland’s  Hall,  319% 

, Chamberlains  of,  199,  311 

— - — -,  Chantries  in,  96-112,  310-322 

— , Chantry  of  St.  Anne,  96,  97, 

98,  161,  185-7,  199,  322%,  323  & % 
, — — & St.  Kath- 
erine, 185,  187,  189,  190,  200 

— - — , in  the  Castle  (see  Blessed 

Mary  Magdalen) 

, of  St.  Edmund,  96,  97, 

205,  311%,  315,  316,  317 

— , St.  James,  98,  101,  102, 

104,  185,  310-4,  314,  323,  331 

-,  St.  Katherine,  96,  97, 

101,  104,  185,  188,  190-2,  196, 
197,  322%,  323,  332 

, Earl  John  ( see  Blessed 

Mary  Magdalen) 

, — — St.  John  the  Baptist, 

164,  185,  186,  187%,  191%,  193-9, 
200,  202-3 

, Blessed  Mary  Magdalen, 

185,  317-22,  322% 

— - — , Our  Lady  (or  B.V.M.), 

185,  187%,  325,  327 
— - — , St.  Nicholas  the  Con- 

fessor, 314-7 

, St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 

98,  101,  185,  202,  205-9,  210, 
319%,  323,  330,  331 
— — — , — — — Trinity,  98,  101,  102, 
185,  205-11,  319%,  331 

, Chapel  End,  310 

, sin  Castle,  185,  317  & %, 

318,  319,  320,  321 
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Richmond — continued 

, , St.  Edmund's,  96,  97, 

205,  265 

, , St.  James  ( see  Chantry 

of  St.  James) 

, St.  John's  ( see  Chantry 

of  St.  John) 

— , Wynd,  311,  312,  313 

• — — -,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  185, 

202,  205-11,  319w,  322,  323,  331 


— , bells  in, 


311m 

Church  ( see  St.  Mary’s  Church) 

— — , wardens  of,  324,  328 

— — Clerical  Subsidies,  211,  313 

, — — — assembly  at,  1147,  17 

Common  Bell,  311  n 

, Seal  of,  325 

■ -,  Consistory  Court,  190 

-,  Cornforth  Hill,  311 

— — , Corporation  of,  310,  313 

— Coucher  Books,  313 n 

— — , Countess  of,  317,  318 
, Cravengate  (Craving  gayte), 

— , Earl  of,  317,  318,  321 

, Enclosures  in,  313 

, Escheats  in,  318 

, Free  Grammar  School  ( see 

Grammar  School) 

, Frenchgate,  322 

Friary  (Frers  or  Greyfriars), 

102,  328,  331 

, friar  of,  331 

— — Friars  (Fryers)  closes,  102 
— — — Gate,  311 

Gathering  Bell,  311m 

— - — Grammar  School,  110,  111, 


321m,  313 

, Bailiffs  of,  189,  192,  198, 

202 


, Seal  of,  313m 

■ Green  Mills,  326 

— , Mansion  at,  326 

, Guild  of  Our  Fady  (or 

B.V.M.),  202,  323,  325 

-, St.  John  the  Baptist, 

101,  193-9,  325,  327,  330m 

, Priest,  324 

-,  High  East  Field,  203 

— - — -,  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  96, 
97,  98,  185,  205  & n,  314,  315, 
320,  327 

, — — , Master  (or  Keeper 

of),  320,  323,  326 

, St.  James’s  Chapel  Wynd, 

311,  312,  313 

-,  St.  James’s  Close,  310,  313 

-,  St.  John’s  House,  325 

— — , Fights  of,  185,  329-30 

-,  Fingie  (Fingey),  Fees,  325 

, St.  Martin’s  priory,  100,  326 


Richmond— continued 

, St.  Mary’s  church,  98,  311,  313, 

319m,  323,  325,  326,  327,  328, 
329m,  330,  331,  332 

— — , , altar  of  Our  Fady 

in,  330 

) — - — , Fights  in,  185 

— , , Obits  in,  185 

— - — , — , St.  John’s  Chapel 

in,  196m 

— - — , , — — closet  in, 

196 

, , porch  in, 

192,  195-6 

— — , — — , St.  Mary’s  porch 

in,  195 

— — , — , Rood  priest  in,  185, 

203-4 

— - — , Mayor  of,  311m 

-,  Mill  Close,  326 

, Millgate  (Miln  Gaite),  323 

, Oak  Tree  Inn,  311 

— , Obits  of,  185,  313,  322-9 

, 'Old  Registry’  (Consistory 

Court),  190,  196,  206 

, Peter  de,  (?  Peter  de  Dreux), 

205 

Racecourse,  198 

, Rectors  of,  315,  325,  329m,  330 

Registry  (Consistory  Court), 

190,  196,  206 
- — — ■ Song  School,  189 
— — , Station  Road,  312;? 

, Swale,  river,  311,  558 

, Taverner’s  Wynd,  327 

— — — , Town  priests,  210m 

— , sessions,  311 

, Volunteer  Companies,  1745,  90 

, Walker  green,  318 

, West  Field,  313 

— , Whitcliffe,  318 

, Gate,  close  in,  209 

Richmondshire  Wills,  313m,  325  & m, 
327,  331  & m,  332 

Richyard,  (or  Rigyath)  Tsabelle 
(nee  Frobisher),  273-5 

— , - — - — , Thomas,  273 

Ricknild  Street,  112-7,  551 
Ridgeway,  112,  116 
Rievaulx  abbey,  9,  11,  16,  17,  22, 
37,  333-54,  460 

, abbots  of,  16,  21,  31-7 

-,  bank,  352 

, bridge,  333,  334 

cartulary,  61,  200,  296,  297, 

299,  304,  306,  336m,  338  & n, 
339,  344m,  345  & n,  346  & n, 
347  & m,  348 

, tile  house,  334,  347 

Rilsdale,  valley  of,  45 
Ringborough,  Holderness,  lost  vill- 
age, 67 

Riplingham  in  Rowley,  67  • 
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Ripon,  425,  427,  435,  437 

, canons  of,  473 

, chapter  of,  467 

minster  491 

Rise,  278 

Rising  of  the  North,  The,  110 
Risley  in  Rowley,  67 
Ritchie,  Dr.  Carson,  275 
— — , R.  L.  Graeme,  274m 
Rites  of  Durham. , The,  161 
Rither,  James,  of  Harewood,  219 
Robert,  abbot  of  Byland,  13 

, — Fountains,  14,  18, 

19,  25 

-,  of  Ely,  archbishop-elect,  20 

Robert  de  Arci,  17 

■ -,  prior  of  Pontefract,  456 

de  Stuteville,  1 1 

, dean  of  York,  458 

Robertshaw,  W.,  264,  413 
Roberthorpe,  309 

Robinson,  capt.  of  volunteers,  Pick- 
ering, 11  n 

family  (Rokeby),  305 

, Simon,  parson  of  Wilstrop, 

223,  224 

Roche  abbey,  early  abbots  of,  37-8 

— — — , Elias,  monk  of,  26 

Rodgers,  W.  S.,  287m 
Roger,  abbot  of  Pontefract,  457 

— , 2nd  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  9, 

10-11,  21,  31,  41 

— , 12th , 36 

, abbot  of  Whitby,  36 

, archbishop,  24,  25,  33,  34,  39 

, de  Mowbray,  9,  10,  11 

, de  Tickhill,  abbot  of  Roche,  37 

, the  physician,  357,  358 

Rokeby,  303,  305 

family,  305 

Hall,  305 

, Rector  of,  305 

Rolveston,  Roger  de,  462 
Romaldkirk,  297 
Roman  coins,  260,  264  : — 

Antoninus  Pius,  555 
Arcadius,  557 

Claudius  II  (Goethius),  413 
Commodus,  555 
Constantius  (Chlorus),  118,  415 

II,  118,  413,  415,  555 

Delmatius,  463 
Galerius,  413 
Hadrian,  121,  407 
Nero,  413 
Victorinus,  415 
Volusian,  264 
Roman  remains  : 

Baildon  Moor,  coin,  264 
Baths,  443 

Broughton  near  Malton,  road,  260 
Campfield  House,  brooch,  bronze, 
261 


Roman  remains — continued 

Cantley,  Doncaster,  kilns,  pottery, 
well  &c,  403-12,  536-45 
Catterick  R.A.F.  Station  (N.R.) 
fibulae,  walls  of  buildings,  coins, 
pottery,  Huntcliffe  ware,  Samian 
ware,  241-45 

Cottingley,  nr.  Bingley,  coin,  264 
Elmswell,  small  kiln,  cement  floor, 
4th  cent,  pottery  fragments,  mis- 
cellaneous finds,  263 
Frilford,  Romano-Celtic  Temple, 
244 

Grove  West,  burial  urn  with 
cremation,  260 

— — , iron  brooch  or  buckle, 

260 

Kilns,  539,  540-4,  552-4 
Marton  cum  Grafton  (W.R.)  coin 
described,  264-5 
Milestone,  383 

Norton,  Eastfield,  iron  blade, 
pot  fragment,  262 
Pollington,  nr.  Snaith,  coffin  with 
gypsum  burial,  265 
Pottery,  386 
Roads,  383,  411 
Rotherham,  coin,  265 
Tiles,  386 
Roman  villas  : 

Bishop  Burton,  259 
Brantingham,  259 
Brislington  (Bristol),  118 
Cawood,  258 
Collingham,  Notts.,  258 
Denton,  244 
Gargrave,  258 
Grindale,  259 
Harpham,  117-8,  259 
Hovingham,  258 
Middleham,  258 
Millington,  258 
Mosley  Bank,  258 
North  Newbald,  259 
North  Stainley,  257-8 
Nunburnholme,  258 
Oulston,  258 
Rowborough  (E.R.),  258 
Rudston,  258 
South  Cave,  259 
Stancil,  244 
Stokesley,  118-9 
Tickhill,  259 
Well,  258,  536 

Romeyn,  John  de,  archbishop,  474, 
492,  497,  499m,  500 
Rook  Barugh,  305 
Rookwith,  309 

Roomer  Common  tumulus,  394-7 
Roos,  family,  507,  519,  522 

, Thomas,  glass  painter,  183 

William  de,  517 

Ros,  Everard  de,  345,  346,  348 
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Rosedale,  455 

, scattered  village  valley,  45 

Rossington,  411 
Rother,  river,  112,  113,  115 
Rotheram,  W.  L.,  265 
Rotherford,  309 
Rotherham,  414,  546,  557 
bridge,  369 

, Historic  notices  of  (Guest), 

112-3,  115,  120 

Museum,  121,  265 

Rotsea  in  Hutton  Cranswick,  67 
Rouen,  158,  373,  377 
Round  Table,  373,  381 

, Knights  of,  379 

, Tournament,  379 

Rounton,  West,  301,  467 
Rous,  John,  pamphlet  against  de- 
population, 218 
Rouzic,  Z.  Le,  362% 

Rowe,  Rev.  Geo.,  148 
Rowley,  lost  village,  67 

parish  registers,  67 

Rowton  in  Skirlaugh,  67 
Roxby,  305,  308,  309 
Rudkin,  Rev.  E.  H.,  65 
Rudston,  50,  69 
Rufford  Abbey,  35,  36 
Ruffum  Field,  532 
Rushforth,  G.  McN.,  170,  171 
Russell,  Professor,  48 
Rusticiano  da  Pisa  (Rusticien  de 
Pise)  379,  380 
Ruswick,  305 
Ryal,  297 
Rye,  299 

Rye,  Henry  A.,  338,  342,  343,  346, 
347,  353 

Rye  House,  339,  350,  351,  352 

river  (or  water  of),  333-54 

, diversions  of,  343-54 

Ryedale,  309 

, wapentake  of,  292,  293 

Ryhill,  59 

Ryther,  church,  effigy  at,  246 

, Sir  William  de,  246 

Ryton,  309 


St.  Agatha,  abbey  of,  Easby  {see 
Easby) 

, — — , obit  in  Rich- 
mond church,  186,  199 
St.  Albans,  471,  473,  491,  494 
St.  Ambrose,  window,  St.  Martin’s 
church,  York,  159 
St.  Andrew’s,  bishopric  of,  34 
St.  Bernard,  15,  16,  17,  31 
St.  David’s,  bishopric  of,  34 

, commencement  of  Rick- 

nild  St.,  112 
St.  Denis,  158 

St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  164 


St.  Florentin,  nr.  Pontigny,  church 
of,  156 

St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  149,  151,  170 
St.  Hilary,  window,  St.  Martin, 
York  151  159 

St.  Hilda’s  Convent,  Whitby,  188 
St.  Katherine’s  Day,  323  & % 

St.  John  of  Beverley,  151,  516,  519, 
520,  521 

, Acts  of,  155 

St.  Joseph,  Dr.  J.  K„  121,  290,  308, 
427 

St.  Lawrence,  195 
St.  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem,  463 
St.  Leonard’s  church,  Hazelwood. 
232 

St.  Margaret,  162 
St.  Martin,  refuge  of,  173 
St.  Martin-in-the-Winter,  Feast  of, 
199 

, chapel  of  Tours,  173 

, des-Cemaux,  church  of, 

Amiens,  163 

de  Croslay,  155 

’s  Priory,  Richmond  {see 

Richmond) 

St.  Mary’s  church,  Richmond  ( see 
Richmond) 

St.  Michael’s  church,  Octon,  66 
St.  Nicholas  Hospital,  Richmond 
( see  Richmond) 

window  at  Bourges,  157 

St.  Osmund,  147 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  367,  478 
St.  Peter,  temptation  of,  12th  c. 
sculpture,  6 

St.  Quentin,  Thos.  de,  memorial 
brass  to,  Harpham,  Yorks.,  164 
St.  Robert,  abbot  of  Newminster,  18 
St.  Severin,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
160% 

, Cologne,  160% 

St.  Sulpicius  Severus,  biographer  of 
St.  Martin,  159-61,  164-5 

(Sulpice),  149,  158,  160 

St.  Thomas  (Becket,  of  Canter- 
bury), 22,  206,  506,  507,  516 
St.  William,  window  in  York  Mins- 
ter, 151,  156,  164,  165,  182-3 
{fSackville  (Sacvile),  Sir  Richard, 
chancellor  of  Court  of  Augmenta- 
tions, 98,  99,  100 

Sadler,  (Saddelar)  Thos.,  rood  priest, 
Richmond,  204 

, , vicar  of  Pickhill, 

204% 

Salisbury,  440 

cathedral,  144%,  146,  147,  440, 

475,  478 

Sail,  (Norfolk),  171 
Sallay,  abbey  of,  13,  25-7,  34-5,  37, 
39-41 

, chartulary  of,  39%,  41,  233 
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Saluzzo,  375 

Sampson  de  Allerton,  25 
Sand  Hutton,  466 
Sandburn,  309 

Sanderson,  Alice,  of  Richmond,  197m 
, Robert,  546 

Saucemaker  (Sausemaker)  Richard, 
of  Richmond,  194,  195,  198,  202 
Savigny,  abbey  of,  9-11,  18,  22 m,  25, 
33 

Sawcock,  309 

Sawtry  abbey,  Huntingdon,  30 
Scagglethorpe,  W.R.,  lost  village, 
232 

Scalby,  299 

Scapula,  Ostorius,  Roman  governor, 

113 

Scarborough,  45 

, Castle  Hill,  388,  391,  393,  394 

Scawsby,  W.R.,  lost  village,  239 
Scawthorpe,  309 
Scawton,  350 

Croft,  349 

Howl,  333,  334 

Sceptre,  priest’s,  440 

Scissors,  429,  439-40 

Scorborough,  shrunken  village,  67 

Scoreby,  68 

Scorton,  434,  437 

Scots,  299,  302,  303,  305,  320 

, villages  harried  by,  216,  222, 

234,  235 
Dike,  558 

Scott,  Thos.,  of  Richmond,  Tanner, 
105 

, Sir  Gilbert,  478 

Scotte,  Thomas,  488 
Scottish  campaign,  1639,  1 

raids,  298,  299,  305 

Scramasax,  453,  454 
Scrope,  chantry,  70 
— — family,  510,  513 

, Henry  le,  of  Bolton,  205 

, Sir  Geoffrey,  135 

, Sir  Geoffrey  le,  Lord  of  Mas- 

ham,  254 n 
— — , Richard,  320 

, John,  Lord  of  Bolton,  321 

Scrope— Grosvenor  Controversy, 

320 n 

Scurff  Hall,  near  Drax,  398-402 
Sedbergh,  368 
Selby,  2 n 

abbey,  29,  39,  460,  491 

, abbots  of,  251w,  252-3,  255, 

456,  457 

, arms  of  the  Drax  Paynels  in, 

256m 

— — cartulary,  63 

, John,  abbot  of,  252 

, William,  87 

Sellers,  George,  446 
Selsy,  479 


Seiner,  Rev.  Robt.,  donor  of  window 
in  St.  Martin-le-grand,  York,  148, 
149,  160,  176 
Sempringham,  18 
Senior,  William,  294 
Seph  (a  stream),  333,  338 
Seriauntsonne,  (Sargeantson)  James, 
curate  of  Leeming,  213,  322 
Serlio,  474 

Serlo,  abbot  of  Savigny,  17,  33 

, monk  at  Fountains  & Kirk- 

stall,  15 

Sessay,  Little,  305 
Settle,  87 
Settrington,  291 

, Roman  road,  262 

Seward,  Richard,  2,  3 

Sewerby,  near  Bridlington,  68 

“Seysey,  Old”,  305 

Shap,  Pretender’s  rearguard  at,  80 

Sheahan,  J.  J.,  235,  236,  280,  294 

Sheard,  P.  M.,  291 

Shears,  440 

Sheffield,  City  Museum,  120,  408 
— — — , companies  raised,  1745,  78 
— — Park,  547 

, ‘Regency  and  Corporation  of 

Cutlers’,  77 

Shepherd,  T.,  Harpham  villa  ex- 
cavations, 117 
Shepton  Mallet,  492 
Sherburn,  10 

Museum,  451 

Sherburne,  Robert,  109 
Sherewynd,  William,  of  Richmond, 
203 

Sheriff  Hutton,  282,  283,  296,  303 

Park,  284 

Shibden  Hall,  Folk  Museum,  129-30 

Park,  Halifax,  early  Tudor 

cottage,  129 

Shipley,  silver  penny  found,  130 

Glen,  Bradford,  413 

Shirley,  Thos.,  glass  painter,  183 
Short,  H.  de  S.,  441 
Sibyl,  prioress  of  Kirklees,  355 
Sicily,  380 

Siggeswike,  Dr.,  recusant,  209m 
Sigston,  Kirby,  305 
Sigsworth,  E.  M.,  291 
Silkstone,  357,  463 
S(ilvan),  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  18,  33, 
42 

Silvester,  W.  A.,  Cheadle  Hulme,  121 
Simon  de  Vere,  37 

the  butler,  462 

Simpson,  C.  A.,  363m 
Sinningthwaite  priory,  19m 
Sinnington,  454,  455 
Sion  (Switzerland),  frescoes  in,  375, 
378 

Sister  Ethel  Mary,  354 
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Skaife,  R.  H.,  4 6m,  57,  70,  232,  233, 
238,  304 

Skeckling  in  Burstwick,  68 
Skeeby  (Skeby,  Skeythby),  321  & n 
Skelbrook,  459 

Skibeden,  W.R.,  lost  village,  238 
Skidby,  466 

Skinthorpe,  W.R.,  lost  village,  239 
Skipwith,  J.,  406 
Skirlaw,  Walter,  492 
Skirlington,  High,  in  Atwick,  68 
Skutterskelfe,  305 

Skyrack  wapentake,  lost  villages, 
229,  230,  237-8 

Slaithwaite  (Slathweyt),  355,  356, 
357,  358 

Slenningford,  W.R.,  lost  village,  235 
Smaws  by  Tadcaster,  240 
Smeaton,  Little,  305 
Smedley,  Mr.,  Stancil  villa  excava- 
tion, 244,  265 

, P.  H.  J.,  of  Rotherham,  115, 

117 

Smelt,  Robert,  recusant,  Richmond, 
209 

‘Smidhesdala’  (or  ‘Smiddils’)  Rie- 
vaulx,  339 

Smith,  193 m,  197,  207,  331 

, A.  H.,  4 6m,  135 n 

, Derek,  260 

, John,  workman  for  Henry 

Cheere,  4 

, Ralph  (Raif),  tailor,  Rich- 
mond, 104,  314 

Smithson  (Smythson),  323,  328 

, George,  chantry  priest, 

Richmond,  104,  190-2,  204 

, Edmund,  of  Eryholme-upon- 

Tees,  192 

Snaith  (or  Snathe),  273-5 

, church  of  St.  Lawrence,  252 n 

Snape,  307 

Snell,  Richard,  of  Richmond,  207 n 
Snydale,  manor,  Leconfield  collec- 
tion, 129 

Sokebred,  Hugh  de,  472 
Sokell,  L.  A.,  69 
Solberg,  305 
Solihull,  492 

Somerfield  of  ‘Englebie  Towne’,  301 
South  Carlton,  Lines.,  414 

Cave,  530,  531 

Dalton,  530 

Frodingham,  shrunken  village, 

66 

Newbald,  552 

Otterington,  465 

Southern,  W.  H.,  Municipal  Museum, 
Kingston  upon  Hull,  117 
Southorpe  in  Hornsea,  68 
Southwell  cathedral,  339,  467,  475 

Minster,  147 

, White  Book  of,  139,  145 


Southwold,  491 
Sowerby  under  Cotcliffe,  306 
Spa  House,  546,  547,  548 
Spain,  76 

Spalding,  priory  of,  456,  457 
Sparrow,  Rev.  T.  W.  F.,  278 
Spearheads,  446-8 

‘Speculum  Caritatis’  by  Ailred  of 
Rievaulx,  32 
Speight,  H.,  187w,  200m 
Spence  (Spenze)  William,  Rector  of 
Croft,  101,  326 

, obit,  Richmond  church, 

186 

Spofforth,  manor,  Leconfield  collec- 
tion, 128,  129 

Sproxton  Mill,  345,  348,  353 
Spurn  Head,  67 

Staincliff,  W.R.,  lost  villages  of, 
229-30,  238 

Staincross,  W.R.,  lost  villages  of, 
229-30,  238,  239 
Stainsby,  309 

Stainton  (Steinton,  Staintuna),  298, 
309,  338 

Stamford,  140,  142,  253 

Bridge,  63,  552 

, west,  68 

Stancil,  W.R.,  lost  village,  239 
Stanewell,  L.  M.,  122 
Stanhill,  parish  of  Drax,  398-402 

, chapel  of  St.  Wilfred  of,  398- 

402 

Stank  (Stange),  the  Great,  Park  of 
Fairfax,  Steeton,  227-8 
Stanks,  237 
Stanley,  John,  533 
Stannall  (Stonerale,  Stennall)  Wil- 
liam, King's  Chaplain,  187  &m,  188 

, John,  331 

, Richard,  190,  192 

Stanton  Drew,  435 

Stanwick,  296,  308,  309,  454,  558-9 

Stapleton,  309,  460 

, of  Wighill,  255 

-,  W.R.,  lost  village,  237 

Staplyton,  Sir  Miles,  M.P.,  86 
Star  Chamber,  218,  223,  224,  232, 
234,  304,  307 

proceedings,  295 

, records  of,  22 

Startforth,  grange  at,  318 
— — , rector  of,  22 
State  Papers  Domestic,  297 
Statues,  stock,  list  of,  by  Henry 
Cheere,  5 

Statute  of  Labourers,  rebates  for 
E.R.,  47m 

'Staunch'  (or  ‘flash’)  lock  (canals), 
343 

Staveley,  Adam  de,  465 

, Alan  de,  465 

, Alice  de,  465 
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Stawick,  454 
Stearsby,  295 

Hall,  295 

Steer,  Dr.  K.  A.,  402,  414 
Steeton  (Steton)  289 n,  291 

Hall,  225 

, Sir  Richard,  227 

; W.R.  lost  village,  218,  223, 

225-7,  232 

Stenall  ( see  Stannall) 

Stennis  Circles,  435 
Stenton,  Sir  Frank,  131  n 
Stephen,  the  Cardinal,  38 n 

de  Eston,  abbot  of  Sallay,  39, 

40-1 

, King,  11,  14,  24,  31,  39 

Stephenson,  John  Hall  (Sterne’s 
friend),  79 

, Mill,  198 

, Mills,  251 

, Professor  Carl,  133,  141 

— , Thomas,  obit,  Richmond 
church,  186,  326 

Sterne,  Dr.  Jacques,  Canon  of  York, 
83,  85,  86-9 

Stevinson,  Thomas,  of  Richmond, 

101,  102 

Stilton,  345,  346,  348 
Stirling,  71 
Stittenham,  306 

Tithe  Award,  303 

Stocking,  previous  site  of  Byland 
abbey,  9 

Stockeld  (Spofforth),  W.R.,  lost 
village,  219,  235 

Stockton,  lost  hamlet  of  Harewood, 
237 

— — on-the-Forest,  near  York,  296 

Stokesley,  214,  526 

Stone,  Dr.  J.  F.  S.,  362 n,  364 n,  441 

Stonegrave,  304 

Stonehenge,  434,  435,  437 

Stonesby,  309 

Storer,  Ralph  (Raif),  of  Richmond 
105,  194,  198 

Storkhill,  near  Beverley,  68 
Stotfield,  W.R.,  lost  village,  239 
Stow  Annals,  329 n 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  75 
Strafforth,  lost  villages  of,  229-30, 
239-40 

Street  Field,  Parlington,  238 
Strickland,  383-97 

collection,  451 

Strickland,  Roger,  of  Richmond,  S4n 
, (Strykeland)  Walter,  com- 
missioner into  ‘concealed’  land  in 
Richmond,  102,  103,  110 

, William,  7 8n 

Stubbs,  W.R.,  lost  village,  239 
Stubhouse,  lost  hamlet  of  Harewood, 
237 

Studdah,  306 


Studley,  234 

Parva  (North  Studley),  235 

Royal,  235 

Sturton  (Grange),  240 
Stuteville,  Eustace  de,  466 

family,  466,  468,  472 

, Henry  de,  4 66w 

, Nicholas  de,  466 

, Osmund  de,  466 

, Robert,  466 

, William  de,  466 

Subsidy  Rolls,  46-47,  63 
‘Successio  Abbatum’  MS,  reference 
to  Osmund  of  Roche,  37 
Suggden,  Rychard,  clerk,  of  Rich- 
mond, 213 

Sunderlandwick,  Old,  68 
Surtees  Society,  296,  297,  298,  299, 
300,  301 
Sutton,  300 

Common  excavations,  412 

— — — Bank,  333 

under  Whitestone  Cliffe,  466 

Swainby,  294,  306,  308 
Swale,  river,  211,  558 
Swandell  (Swadel),  John,  99,  lOOw, 
101 

Swarthorpe,  306 
Swaythorpe  in  Kilham,  68 
Swinton,  309 

, Lord  & Lady,  394 

, MSS.,  282 

Swiss  troops,  89 
Sykes,  283 
Sympson,  John,  106 
Syth  of  Mowre,  214 

Tadcaster,  hospital,  gift  of  Selby 
Abbey,  39 

manor,  Leconfield  collection, 

138-9 

Tanfield  East,  306 

Lodge,  282 

paper,  282 

rolls,  283rz 

West,  425,  434,  441 

Tankard,  Mr.,  of  Boroughbridge,  100 
Tanner,  John  le,  Richmond,  202 
Tansterne,  in  Aldbrough,  68 
Tatlzer,  John,  priest,  Richmond,  204 
Taverner,  Ellen,  327 

— , John,  327 

, Nicholas,  327 

, William,  327 

Tavola  Ritonda,  380 
Taylor  (Taylyour)  Arthur,  310, 
313  & n,  314  & n,  328,  331 

, Joseph,  529 

, John,  332 

, Robert,  capper,  Richmond, 

104,  191,  209,  313,  323,  324,  325, 
327 


R.  V.,  235 
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Taylour,  Anthony,  101 
Teasdale  (Teisdale)  Robert,  glover, 
Richmond,  110,  191,  210 
Tees,  305 

side,  294 

Tel-el-Amarna,  364 
Tempest,  Broughton-in-Cleveland, 
arms  of,  249,  250 

estate,  Broughton,  83 

, Richard,  Knt.,  crusader,  250, 

256 

Templars,  at  Temple  Newsam,  238, 
253 

Templeborough,  113 

-,  Roman  fort  at,  113,  414,  546, 

547 

Temple  Newsam  (W.R.),  lost  village, 
238 

Temple  Newsam  MSS.,  71  n,  72,  73 n, 
75,  83 

Terrington,  303 

Tetradius,  proconsul,  St.  Martin 
window,  York,  149,  173 
Teutonicus,  Baldwin,  356,  357  & n, 
358 

, Henry,  356,  357,  358 

Therker,  Jane,  274 
Thirkleby  in  Kirbv  Grindalythe,  65, 
68 

Thirn,  296 
Thirsk,  333,  393 

church,  patronage  of,  10 

, meeting  at,  84 

Thirtleby,  60 
Thistlebed  Ford,  121 
Thixendale,  70 

Thomas  I,  of  Bayeux,  archbishop, 
131,  138,  144-7  ' 

, abbot  of  Jervaulx,  23 

, Meaux,  29 

, St.,  of  Canterbury  , 22,  206,  506, 

507,  516 

, A.  C.,  425,  441,  443 

, , J.  W.,  305 

, Nicholas,  425 

— - — , d’Angleterre,  381 
Thompson,  Professor  A.  Hamilton, 
216 

, , obituary  notice,  266-8 

, (Tompsone)  Richard,  of  Rich- 
mond, 98,  107,  195 

, W.,  303 

, P.,  400 

Thoralby,  309 

in  Bugthorpe,  69 

in  Kirby  Grindalythe,  69 

Thorald  (Turold)  abbot  of  Foun- 
tains, 17m,  41 
Thoresby,  306 

Thornborough  Circles,  N.R.,  425-45 
Thorneton,  William,  101 
Thornhill,  John  de,  38,  41 
Thornthorpe  in  Burythorpe,  69 


Thornton,  475,  478 
Thornton  Bridge,  302,  306 

, capt.,  of  Cattal,  78 

on  the  Hill,  295,  307 

le  Street,  309,  465 

— le  Dale,  305,  308 

—  in-ye-Street,  N.R.,  depopu- 

lated village,  219 

, nr.  Stainton,  Roman  vessel 

found,  260 

, John,  east  window  in  York 

Minster,  182,  183 

Hill  Farm,  307 

, Leconfield  collection,  129 

Riseborough,  307 

, Wm.,  obit  in  Richmond 

church,  186 

Thornville,  Old,  see  Cattail 
Thorpe  (Thorpe  Hall),  66,  303 

in  Burghshire  ( see  Thorpe 

Underwood) 

juxta  Brantingham,  69 

Lidget  in  Howden,  69 

— — Perrow,  307 

in  Rudston,  69 

Row,  307 

Salvin,  121 

Stapleton,  238 

Underwood,  W.R.,  lost  village, 

216w,  234,  236 

in  Wycliffe,  307 

, Little,  307 

“Three  Hills’’,  436 
Throlam  Farm,  Roman  pottery 
from,  411 
Throp,  199m 

Thurbrand’s  house,  York,  138 
Thurgoland  bridge,  369 
Thurkelby,  Roger  de,  467,  468,  471 
Thurstan,  archbishop,  10m,  15,  16, 
31,  456,  457,  519 
Thwing,  E.  R.,  7,  66,  532m 
Tickhill,  230 
‘Tilting’,  443,  444 
Tilts,  W.R.,  lost  village,  239 
Timble,  Little,  W.R.,  lost  village,  236 
Tithe  Award,  York,  298,  301,  302, 
303,  304,  306,  308 
Tocketts,  307 
Tockwith,  Cartulary,  232 
Tollesby,  307 

Tomasso  III,  of  Saluzzo,  375 
Tonehouse,  lost  hamlet  of  Hare- 
wood,  237 

Topcliffe,  128-9,  197m,  299 
Torksey,  extra  mural  area  of  Lin- 
coln, 140 

Torre,  James,  MS.  of,  63,  180 
Totleys  in  Burstwick,  69 
Toulston  (Newton  Kyme)  W.R., 
lost  village,  219,  233 
Tours,  St.  Martin’s  window  in,  155, 
158,  159 
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Tower  of  London,  The,  80%,  81,  82 
Town  End  Pasture,  Humburton,  301 

, Pinchinthorpe,  304 

‘Townegreen’,  Rokeby,  305 
Towthorpe,  chantry,  70 

in  the  Thistles,  69 

in  Londesborough,  49,  55 

in  Wharram  Percy,  49,  69 

Trade  Guilds,  184 
Tranby,  69 
Treeton,  546 
Treves,  17,  149 
Triers,  153 

‘Trinoda  Necessitas’,  137 
Tristam,  380,  381 
Tristan  & Isolt  Legend,  381 
Tristram,  James,  327 

, John,  obit  Richmond  church, 

186,  326-7  & % 

Shandy,  87 

Trois-Fontaines,  abbot  of,  17% 
Troldebjerg,  Megalithic  settlement 
at,  362 n 

Trotter,  Robert,  glover,  Richmond, 
105 

Trotton  church,  Sussex,  effigies  in, 
246 

Truwhaite,  Chris.,  332 
Tuddenham,  N.,  Norfolk,  162 
Tunstall,  23,  5 6%,  307 
Tupton  Moor,  1 12 

Turgisius  (Turgisus)  abbot  of  Kirk- 
stall,  26 

Turner,  Barwell,  246,  251 

, Cholmley,  M.P.,  76 

, Horsfall  ( Coats  of  Arms),  251 

Turnham,  Isabel  de,  30% 
Tutankhamen,  364 
Twislebrock,  309 
Tyeys  (or  Tyas)  Baldwin  le,  357 

— , Henry  le,  355 

, Margery,  357 

Tysdell,  John,  106 

Ubank  (Ubancke),  see  Hewbank 
Ufford,  Suffolk,  stained  glass  win- 
dows, 171 

Ughtred,  Sir  Anthony,  of  Scaggle- 
thorpe,  224 

, Sir  John,  232 

Ugthorpe,  Cleveland,  85 
Ukkerby,  Thos.,  318 
Ulley  Brook,  547,  550 

Reservoir,  547 

Ullock,  Thos.,  of  Richmond,  197% 

, Margarita,  wife  of  Thos.,  197% 

Ulshaw,  307 

Undercliffe,  Bradford,  413 
Upsala  cum  Tunstal,  307 
Upsall,  307 
Upper  Helmsley,  308 
— — Whiston,  546,  551 
Upsland,  309 


Urban  III,  pope,  37 
— — V,  pope,  151 
Ure,  river,  370,  425,  435,  445 
Useflet  and  Haldaneby,  demesne 
lands,  254 

Usflet-Furnival  arms,  255 
Usflet  (Useflet,  Usflete,  Uhesflete), 
family  of,  254 

, Sir  Gerard,  High  Sheriff  of 

York,  255 

, , (son  of  above),  255 

, Isabel,  dau.  of  Sir  Gerard,  255 

, Johanna,  dau.  of  Sir  Gerard, 

255 

, Sir  John  de,  254,  256 

-,  Sir  Walter  de,  254 

Vale  of  York,  288 

Royal,  abbey  of,  338 

Valerans  Provana,  375 
Valeria,  castle  of,  375 
Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  52,  207 n,  314, 
315,  316%,  320,  321% 

Vauclair,  abbot  of,  16,  17 
Vaudey,  abbey  of,  40 
Vaughan,  (Richmond  ‘concealed’ 
lands  dispute),  110 
Ventriss,  338 

Pits,  338,  347 

Venutius,  558 
Verney,  Sir  Edmund,  2 

, Sir  Ralph,  2 

Vernoil,  Henry  de,  459 
Vescy,  Sir  Wm.  de,  fee  of,  255 

, Eustace  de,  255 

Vessey,  Edward,  525 
Vicar  General,  496-503 
Victoria  County  History  N.R.,  281, 
296,  298,  299,  300,  301,  302,  317, 
347 

Vilenigs,  396,  453,  454 
Visitation,  ecclesiastical,  320,  331, 
332 

Volusian,  sestertius  of,  264 
Vyner,  Commander,  236 

Wade,  W.  V.,  113,  243,  260,  407,  414 

, Marshal,  73,  78,  80-2,  89,  90 

Wadsa(v)nd,  see  Wassand 
Wadworth,  Hugh  de,  4th  abbot  of 
Roche,  37 

, Walter  de,  8th  abbot  of 

Roche,  38-9 
Waine,  G.  W.,  97 
Wainwright,  F.  T.,  398-402,  413 
Wake  family,  511,  517,  522 
Wakefield,  73,  74%,  75,  76,  80,  88 

bridge,  368 

, Robert,  183 

Walbran,  J.  R.,  ed.  Memorials  of 
Fountains,  13%,  15% 

Wales,  conquest  of,  379 
Walgate,  William,  529 
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Walker,  A.  Clifton,  surveyor,  118, 
119 

, Cuthbert,  332 

, Miss  E.  M.,  234,  235 

, John,  105 

, J.  W.,  Sn,  127 

, , obituary  notice  of,  416-8 

, Rev.  John,  gift  of  church 

window,  160 

, Miss  M.  I.,  127 

, Richard,  332 

, T.,  Kimberworth,  114,  115,  116 

, William,  Richmond,  192,  199, 

203,  209-10 
, W.  Foot,  2 n 

, William,  Chaplain,  Richmond, 

104,  312,  330,  332 

, William,  of  Hoborn,  332 

Walkingham  with  Occaney,  W.R., 
lost  village,  236 
Walkington,  533,  534 
Waller,  Aleson,  328 

, Henry,  obit  in  Richmond 

church,  186,  189,  328 

, Thomas,  328 

Wallerth waite,  W.R.,  lost  hamlet, 
236 

Wallingwells  priory,  457,  458 
Wallis,  Dr.  F.  S.,  359,  441 
Walmire,  307 
Walsingham,  Alan  of,  481 
Walter,  abbot  of  Byland,  12 

, Kirkstall,  27 

■,  of  Lelley  Dike,  Holderness,  220 

de  Wadworth,  abbot  of  Roche, 

38 

, (Warin)  abbot  of  Sallay,  41  n 

, Bishop  of  Carlisle,  23 

Espec,  founder  of  Rievaulx,  31 

I,  abbot  of  Pontefract,  456-7 

II, , 460-1 

Ill, , 462 

Waltham,  John  de,  320 
Walton,  John,  obit  in  Richmond 
church,  101,  186,  200,  327 

, Simon  of,  469,  472 

Wandesfordes,  The,  309 
Wapley,  309 
Waplington,  69 

Warcopps  (Warcop,  Warcope), 
Thos.,  101,  103 

’s  Petition,  re  ‘concealed’  lands 

in  Richmond,  187,  197,  205,  207, 
209,  328 

Ward,  Caesar,  86 

, Perkins,  J.  B.,  440 

Warde,  Galfride,  ‘pewderer’,  of 
Richmond,  105 
Wardell,  G.  D.,  278 
Wardon,  abbot  of,  36 
Ware,  Col.  Innes,  291 
Warenne  family,  510,  512,  513,  521, 
522 


W arenne — continued 

, Eleanor  de,  514,  517 

, Hamelin,  earl  de,  460w 

, John  de,  514,  516,  517 

Warin,  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  35 
Wark  castle,  31 
Warmington,  491 
‘Warping’,  400-1  & n 
Warter,  530 

, prior  of,  29,  34 

priory,  64,  67 

Warwick  (Maud  de  Percy),  countess 
of,  20 

shire.  Inquiry  in  village  de- 
population, 1517,  218 
Wash,  region  round,  394 
Wass,  363 

Wassand,  (Watsaund,  Waughesand, 
Waxant),  Adam  de,  465 

, , Alan  de,  465-73 

, , Richard  de,  465 

Waterman,  D.  M.,  383-97,  439 
Wath,  308,  454 
Watsa(u)nd,  see  Wassand 
Watson,  Geoff,  385 

, John,  368,  369 

Watton,  446-8 

priory,  28,  446 

Waughesand,  see  Wassand 
Wauldby  in  Elloughton,  69 
Waynflete,  Wm’s  windows  in  Eton 
new  chapel,  169 
Waxant  ( see  W^assand) 

Weedley  in  South  Cave,  70 
Welbeck,  abbot  of,  459 
Welburn,  286 
Welbury,  454 
Wrell,  Clevicus  de,  331 

, Roman  pottery  at,  243 

, Roman  villa,  258,  536 

Wells,  cathedral,  475,  478 

, , stained  glass,  162 

Welshe,  John,  sergeant  at  law,  108 
Welwick,  66 

Wenham,  L.  P.,  96,  185,  279,  310, 
420,  559 

Wenlock,  prior  of,  460 
Wensley,  295 

, curate  of,  207 

Wentworth,  Godfrey,  M.P.  for  York, 

86,  88 

, Major  Hugh,  71,  12n 

Woodhouse,  7 \n,  72 

House,  72,  74 n,  78 

Wessex  Culture,  365 n,  435 
Wessington,  John,  prior  of  Ponte- 
fract, 498 
West  Ayton,  304 

•,  Christopher,  297 

Country  archaeologists,  363 

Handley,  112 

Lilling,  283 

Newton,  59 
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West — continued 

Riding  of  Yorks.,  288,  289,  290, 

291,  369 

General  Quarter  Sessions, 

368,  369 

Records,  370 

lost  villages  &c.  in,  229- 

240 

— — — , Lord  Lieut,  of,  75 

— — , magistrates  of,  368,  371 

proclamation,  83,  85 

— volunteers  raised,  77 

Tanfield,  425,  434,  441 

Westby,  George,  546,  547 
Westhorpe,  305 

Westminster  Abbey,  475,  478,  510, 
516,  519 

, Assembly  of  Divines,  379 

Hall,  484,  488 

Westmoreland,  359,  360,  472-3 

axe  factories,  361 

Westonby,  W.R.,  lost  village,  308 

Westwick,  236 

Wether  Cote,  338 

Wetherby,  90 

Wetwang,  530 

Wharfe,  river,  preservation  of,  sal- 
mon in,  253 

Wharncliffe  (Stanfield,  Whitley) 
W.R.,  lost  village,  238 
Wharram-le-Street,  70 

Percy,  44,  50-2,  58,  67,  70, 

225,  291' 

Wharton  (Whartone),  Michael,  priest, 


Richmond,  204 

, Wm.,  petitioner  re  ‘concealed’ 


land 

in  Richmond,  98-102, 

104, 

187, 

190-1,  193, 

196, 

199,  204-7, 

209, 

310,  311  n. 

312  n, 

322 n, 

323, 

324, 

325,  326, 

327, 

328, 

329, 

331  n 

Wheeler,  Sir  Mortimer,  558 
Wheldale,  W.R.,  lost  village,  237 
Whellan’s  North  Riding,  280 
Whelpe,  Wm.,  318 
Whigs,  71,  83,  85,  86 
Whiston,  Upper,  546,  551 
Whitaker’s  History  of  Richmond- 
shire,  187w,  201  n 

Whitby  (Whiteby,  Whyttebye) 
abbey,  10,  16,  28,  35,  97,  178,  188, 
189 

cartulary,  308 

, liberty  of,  291 

— , wapentake  of,  292,  293 

Whitchester,  Roger  de,  468 
White  (Whyte),  King’s  Surveyor  of 
chantry  lands,  188n,  328,  330 
Whiteing,  R.  H.,  6 
Whithorn,  see  of,  497 
Whiting,  Rev.  Prof.  C.  K.,  157,  412// 

•,  death  of,  128 

, Stancil  villa  excavations,  244 


Whiting — continued 

, obituary  notice,  419-20 

Whitley,  church,  remains  of,  239 
Whitley,  Sir  Edward,  260 
Whitworth,  Henry,  64 
Whorlton,  N.R.,  shrunken  village, 
217,  308 

Widdington  by  Nun  Monkton,  240 
Widdrington,  Thomas,  132 
Wigganthorpe,  308 
Wigginton,  308 
Wigglesworth,  J.,  414 
Wighill,  parish  of,  231 

, Stapleton  family  of,  255 

Wigton,  lost  hamlet  of  Brandon,  237 
Wilberforce-Bell,  Sir  Harold,  69 
Wilberfoss,  530,  533 
Wild,  J.,  115,  117 

Wildthorpe,  church  migration,  21 On, 
240 

Willerby,  66,  449 

William  I,  King,  133,  255,  348 

II  (Rufus),  348 

, abbot  of  Fountains 

, prior  of  Bolton,  22 n 

, lord  Conyers,  300 

, son  of  Duncan,  25 

de  Friston,  grant  of  land,  135 

, rector  of  Bossall,  466 

— — — , son  of  Everard,  461 

le  Fleming,  355 

, Abbot  of  Jervaulx,  12,  22 

I,  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  12,  3 In, 

346 

Ill,  11th  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  36 

, abbot  of  Sallay,  40 

, abbot  of  Houedeia,  10« 

de  Mowbray,  21 

de  Raineville,  25 

de  Ridale,  19,  20,  23 

de  Sainte-Barbe,  dean  of  York, 

bishop  of  Durham,  9 

, King  of  Scotland,  34 

de  Stuteville,  11,  12 

, son  of  Thomas  de  Ledes,  26 

, earl  of  Warenne,  38,  4 1 , 355 

le  Peitevin,  25 

Willi(a)mson,  William,  tailor  of 
Richmond,  104 
Wilmart,  Dom.,  41 
Willmot,  G.  F„  261,  412,  441 
Wilsthorpe  in  Bridlington,  63.  70 
Wilstrop,  291 

, Guy,  destruction  of  village, 

223-5 

, Miles, , 223-5 

, W.R.,  lost  village,  218,  219, 

221,  223,  225,  232 
Wilton,  Henry,  499 

, William  de,  471 

Wiltshire,  287 

, beads,  364 

Wimbotsham,  492 
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Winchester  cathedral,  491 
College,  375 

, Great  Hall  of  Castle  at,  375 

Wincobank  Hill,  (Brigantian  fort), 

112 

Windebanke,  Thomas,  2 n 

, secretary,  father  of  Thos.,  2 n 

Winkton,  near  Barmston,  70 
Winn,  Sir  Rowland,  dep.  lient.  W.R., 
Yks.,  72,  75-77 n,  85-7 
Winstanley,  Mr.  & Mrs.,  291 
Winteringham,  451 
Winton,  308 
Withernwick,  533 

Witton,  John,  apprentice  glass  pain- 
ter, 184 
Woburn,  18 
Wold  settlements,  363 
Wolds,  The,  288,  365 

, , chalk  ‘drunes’  from,  365 

Wolfreton  in  Anlaby,  70 
Wolsey,  Commission  of  Inquiry  1517 
re  village  depopulation,  217,  218, 
223,  282,  286,  289,  300 
Wombleton,  295 

Woodforde,  glass  painting,  15  In, 
162  n 

Woodhenge,  435 
Woodsome  (‘Wodehus’),  357 
Wooler,  89 
Worcester,  112 

cathedral,  475 

, ‘tercia  pars’  in  Domesday 

Book,  137 
Worsall,  308 

Wortley  church,  site  of,  239 

, Sir  Thomas,  238 

Wothersome,  W.R.,  lost  village,  238 
Wrangbrook,  W.R.,  lost  village,  237 
Wray  (Wraye),  Christopher,  99 

, Robert,  313 n,  331 

, Roger,  serving  man,  of  Rich- 
mond, 105 

, Thomas,  recusant,  209 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  367 
Wressle,  manor  of,  Leconfield  Col- 
lection, 128-9 
Wroughton,  278 
Wycliff(e),  110,  299,  307 
Wyke-upon-Hull,  517,  519 

, de  Dseflete’s  land  in,  254,  255 

Wykeham,  300,  309 
Wynde,  John,  glover  of  Richmond, 
105 

Yarburgh,  Dr.,  546 
Yarn  wick,  309 

Yatts  Garth  (Studley)  Traces  of 
lost  village,  235 
Yearsley,  359-366 

Long  Barrow,  359,  360 

York,  273,  296,  325,  367,  368,  371, 
372,  455,  517 


York — continued 

, Abbot  of,  16 

, Archbishops,  10 n,  15 n,  17,  21, 

23,  284,  306,  466 
Aldred,  \AAn,  147 
Corbridge,  Thomas,  489w-499w,  522 
Geoffrey,  460 
Giffard,  Walter,  498w 
Gray,  462,  463,  467,  473,  490 
Greenfield,  498 n,  500,  501 
Herring,  71,  74,  75 n,  76,  79,  81, 
83,  84,  85,  87 

Kempe,  John,  164,  182,  496,  501 
Melton,  William,  178,  499,  500, 
501-2 

Murdac,  164 

Neville,  Alexander,  497,  498,  500, 
501-3 

Roger,  24,  25,  33,  34,  39,  459 
Romeyn,  John  de,  474,  492,  497, 
499 n,  500 

Thoresby,  John,  501 
Thurstan,  10 n,  15,  16,  31,  456, 
457,  519 

Wickwane,  William,  496,  497, 

499w,  501 

William,  10 n,  21,  24 
Zouche,  William,  500 

, Assizes  in,  105,  110,  323 

, Bishopthorpe,  72,  75 n,  76,  79, 

83,  86 

, Bootham  Bar,  143 

, School,  406 

, Burgage  Rights  in  (Sir  Hugh 

de  Pickworth),  253 

, Butchers’  Hall,  13 6n 

, Carpenters,  495 

Castle,  75,  76,  85,  87,  108,  208 

— — , Cause  Papers,  52 

Chronicle,  367 n 

York,  Churches  : 

Alhalow  in  the  Thanimen,  201 
All  Saints’,  North  St.,  151,  163 n, 
164,  172,  176,  200,  201 
Holy  Trinity,  Goodramgate,  160 

, Micklegate,  136 

St.  Anne's  Chapel,  Fossgate,  200 
St.  Martin-le-Grand,  148-9,  151, 
153,  154,  156,  159,  177,  178, 
181-2 

St.  Mary  in  Lannelidgate,  135,  138 
St.  Michael-le-Belfrey,  171,  172, 
177,  178 

St.  Michael,  Spurriergate,  171, 
172,  178 

St.  Saviour’s,  325,  329 n 

City  records,  231 

— — — , Cockpit,  88 
— — , Corporation  of,  368 
— — — Corporation,  removal  of  glass 
pictures,  148 

— — Corpus  Christi  Guild,  177 
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York — continued 

Diocesan  Record  Office,  50m, 

51  n,  53 n 

Registry,  52,  61,  65,  68, 

70,  238 

Ecclesiastical  Court,  50 n 

, Empty  parishes  of,  216m 

, Foss,  river,  138 

, Freedom  of,  268 

Gildhouse,  139 

Guildhall,  495 

, Les  Gyldgarthes,  site  of,  136/7 

, High  Sheriff,  255 

— , Holy  Trinity  Priory,  Mickle- 
gate,  136 

, Houses,  467 

, King’s  Ditch,  135 

, Knavesmire,  231 

, Layerthorpe,  138,  140 

. , Legionary  fortress  at,  257 

, Liberty  of  St.  Mary,  291,  292, 

293 

, Lord  Mayor  of,  87,  199,  200, 

201 

— - — -,  Memorandum  Book,  135 

, Merchant  Adventurers’  Hall, 

495 

York  Minster  : 

Bowett  window,  165,  167 
Chapter  of,  9,  16,  37,  38,  65,  274, 

471 

Chapter  House,  474-95 
Close,  141-3 
Dean  of,  274,  462 
East  window,  378 
Fabric  Rolls,  183 
Lady  Chapel,  151,  157 
Melton  window,  178 
Parker  window,  151 
Precentor  of,  29 

St.  Cuthbert  window  161,  165, 

181-4 

St.  Peter’s,  lands,  65 

, claims,  141 

, collegiate  Church,  267 

, Liberty  of,  136,  141-3, 

291,  292,  293 

St.  William  window,  151,  161,  164, 
173,  175 

Stained  Glass,  479,  492,  493 

, Monk  Bar,  143 

, Parliament,  assembled  at 

(Edw.  II),  253 

, Prebendal  seat,  63 

, Preparations  for  defence 

against  Rebellion  1745,  75,  78,  83, 
86 

, Recorder  of,  86,  87 

, Registry  of,  201,  204 n,  206, 

211,  291,  313w,  314,  325m,  327, 
331m,  332 

, Roll  of  Freemen,  369 


Y ork— continued 

, St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  15,  16,  23, 

26,  28,  42,  60,  62,  138,  199-203, 
296,  303,  460,  472 

, Tower,  37 

, St.  Marv  Magdalen,  Chantrv 

of,  38 

— — , Shire  of  the  Archbishop,  131 
York,  Streets  : 

Aldwark,  142-43 
Bedern,  141-43 
Besyngate,  135,  136m 
Bishophill  (Bichhill,  Bichshill  &c), 
137 

Bishophill  Junior  & Senior,  136m 
Bishop’s  Fields,  132,  133,  136,  137 

Laiths,  132 

Bootham,  market  area,  140m 
Clementhorpe,  archbishop’s  privi- 
leges, 138-40 

, ruins  of,  135 

Feasegate,  133 

Felterlane  (now  Fetter  Lane),  135 
Fishergate,  Archbishop’s  privi- 
leges, 138-40 
Gild  Geld  Garth,  136m 
Goodramgate,  133,  142 
Grape  Lane,  143 
Marketshire,  142 
Monkgate,  138-40 
Old  Bade,  nr.  Bishophill,  136 
Pavement,  142 
Petergate,  142-3 
St.  Andrewgate,  142-3 
Shambles,  The,  142 
Stonegate,  142-3 
Walmgate,  138-40 

, Vale  of,  288,  529 

, William  of,  467,  468 

Yorkshire,  273,  289 

Arch.  Journal,  367 

, editors  of,  279,  291 

Society,  291 

Cistercian  Houses,  early  abbots 

of,  8-43 

Deeds,  355 

Depopulations,  286 

, “Her  Majesty's  Receiver  of’’, 

322 

— — , History  of,  Allen’s,  78m 

Inquisition,  319 

, Inquisitions  post  mortem, 

W.R.  manor  valuations,  221 

, Lords  Lieut,  of,  82 

, Lost  villages  of,  West  Riding, 

215-240 

, Moorlands,  365 

Museum,  261,  451,  454 

, North  Riding  of,  ( see  North 

Riding) 

, Open  fields  of,  287 

, Parliamentary  representation 

of  (G.  R.  Park),  252m 
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Philosophical  Museum,  6 

, Prehistoric  settlements  in,  363 

, Roman,  112-121,  257-265 

, villas,  257-9 

, , reports  of  sites,  257-9 

, , dates  of,  259 

, Sheriff  of,  108 
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, Trade  routes,  365 

, Under-Sheriff  of,  10 

Youlthorpe,  530 
Youngs,  Whitby,  308 


Zollinger,  493 
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